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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


It  18  not  without  hesitation  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself 
the  editorship  of  a  work  left  avowedly  imperfect  by  the 
author,  and,  from  its  miscellaneous  and  discursive  character, 
difficult  of  completion  with  due  regard  to  editorial  hmita- 
tions  by  a  less  able  hand. 

Had  the  author  lived  to  carry  out  his  purpose  he  would 
have  looked  through  his  Budget  again,  amplifying  and 
probably  rearranging  some  of  its  contents.  He  had  collected 
materials  for  further  illustration  of  Paradox  of  the  kind 
treated  of  in  this  book ;  and  he  meant  to  write  a  second 
part,  in  which  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of 
orthodox  learning  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
scrutiny  and  castigation  as  heterodox  ignorance  had  already 
received. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  volume  contains  more 
than  the-Athenceum  Budget  Some  of  the  additions  fonned 
a  Supplement  to  the  original  articles.  These  supplementary 
paragraphs  were,  by  the  author,  placed  after  those  to  which 
they  respectively  referred,  being  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  text  by  brackets,  I  have  omitted  these  brackets  as 
useless,  escept  where  they  were  needed  to  indicate  sub- 
sequent writing. 
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VI  EDITOR'S   PBEFACR 

Another  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  work  conaiata  of 
discussion  of  matters  of  contemporary  interest,  for  the 
Budget  was  in  some  degree  a  receptacle  for  the  author's 
thoughts  on  any  literary,  scientific,  or  social  question. 
Having  grown  thus  gradually  to  its  present  size,  the  book 
as  it  was  left  was  not  quite  in  a  fit  condition  for  publication, 
but  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  are  slight  and 
few,  being  in  most  cases  verbal  and  such  as  the  sense 
absolutely  required,  or  transpositions  of  sentences  to  secure 
coherence  with  the  rest,  in  places  where  the  author,  in  his 
more  recent  insertion  of  them,  had  overlooked  the  connexion 
in  which  they  stood.  In  no  case  has  the  meaning  been  in 
any  degree  modified  or  interfered  with. 

One  rather  lai^e  omission  must  be  mentioned  here.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Sir  James  South  and 
Mr.  Troughton  on  the  mounting,  &c.  of  the  equatorial 
telescope  at  Campden  Hill.  At  some  future  time  when  the 
aflair  has  passed  entirely  out  of  the  memory  of  Hving 
Astronomers,  the  appreciative  sketch,  which  is  omitted  in 
this  edition  of  the  Budget,  will  be  an  interesting  piece  of 
history  and  study  of  character. 

A  very  small  portion  of  Mr.  James  Smith's  circle-squaring 
has  been  left  out,  with  a  still  smaller  portion  of  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  answers  to  that  Cyclometrical  Paradoxer. 

In  more  than  one  place  repetitions,  which  would  have 
disappeared  under  the  author's  revision,  have  been  allowed 
to  remain,  because  they  could  not  have  been  taken  away 
without  leaving  a  hiatus,  not  easy  to  fill  up  without  damage 
to  the  author's  meaning. 
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EDITOB'S    PREFACE.  vii 

I  give  these  explanatlous  in  obedieDce  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  editors  at  page  II.  If  any  apology 
for  the  fragmeDtary  character  of  the  book  be  thought 
necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the  author's  own  words 
at  page  438. 

The  publication  of  the  Budget  could  not  have  been 
delayed  without  lessening  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
writer's  thoughts  upon  questions  of  our  own  day.  I  trust 
that,  incomplete  as  the  work  is  compared  with  what  it 
might  have  been,  I  shall  not  be  held  mistaken  in  giving  it 
to  the  world.  Bather  let  me  hope  that  it  will  be  welcomed 
as  an  old  friend  returning  imder  great  disadvantages,  but 
bringing  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  amusement  which 
its  weekly  appearance  in  the  AtiiencBum  gave  to  both  writer 
and  reader. 

The  Paradoxes  are  dealt  with  in  chronolo^cal  order. 
This  will  be  a  guide  to  the  reader,  and  with  the  alphabeUcal 
Index  of  Names,  &c.,  will,  I  trust,  obviate  all  difficulty  of 
reference. 

SOPHU  Db  MORGAir. 
6  MxBTOH  RoiD,  Pkivbosi  Hill. 
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A   BUDGET 

or 

PARADOXES. 

INTRODlJCrORY. 

Ip  I  had  before  me  a  By  and  an  elephant,  havinv  never  seen 
more  than  one  snch  magnitode  of  either  kind ;  and  if  the  fly 
were  to  endeavour  to  persuade  me  that  he  was  larger  than  th« 
elephant,  I  might  by  possibility  be  placed  in  a  difficulty.  The 
apparently  little  creature  might  use  such  arguments  about  the 
effect  of  distance,  and  might  appeal  to  such  laws  of  sight  and 
hearing  a&  I,  if  unlearned  in  those  things,  might  be  unable 
wholly  to  reject.  But  if  there  were  a  thousand  fliea,  all  buzzing, 
to  appearance,  abont  the  great  creature ;  and,  to  a  fiy,  declaring, 
each  one  for  himself,  that  he  was  bigger  than  the  quadruped ; 
and  all  giving  different  and  frequently  contradictory  reasons ;  and 
each  one  despising  and  opposing  the  reasons  of  the  others — I 
should  feel  qait«  at  my  ease.  I  should  certainly  say,  My  little 
friends,  the  case  of  each  one  of  you  is  destroyed  by  the  rest.  I 
intend  to  show  flies  in  the  swarm,  with  a  few  larger  animals,  for 
reasons  to  be  given. 

Id  every  age  of  the  world  there  has  been  an  established  system, 
which  has  been  opposed  from  time  to  time  by  isolated  and  dis- 
sentient reformers.  The  established  system  has  aometimes  fallen, 
slowly  and  gradually :  it  has  either  been  upset  by  the  rising  in- 
fluence of  some  one  man,  or  it  has  been  sapped  by  gradual  change 
of  opinion  in  the  many. 

I  have  iosuted  on  the  isolated  cbaract«r  of  the  dissentients,  as 

an  element  of  the  ct  priori  probabilities  of  the  case.     Show  me  a 

schism,  especially  a  growing  schism,  and  it  is  another  thing.    The 

homoeopathists,  for  instance,  shall  be,  if  any  one  so  think,  as' 
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2  A.  BUDOET  OF  FAILLD0XE3. 

wrong  OS  St.  John  Long ;  but  an  oTganised  opposition,  supported 
b;  the  efforts  of  many  acting  in  concert,  appealing  to  common 
ai^ment«  and  experience,  with  perpetual  succession  and  a  com* 
mou  seal,  as  the  Queen  says  in  the  charter,  is,  be  the  merit  of  the 
schism  Trhat  it  may,  a  thing  wholly  different  from  the  case  of  the 
isolated  opponent  in  the  mode  of  opposition  to  it  which  reason 
points  out. 

During  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  physical  knowledge 
baa  bees  gradually  made  to  rest  upon  a  basis  which  it  had  not 
before.  It  has  become  'mathematical.  The  question  now  is,  not 
whether  this  or  that  hypothesis  is  better  or  worse  to  the  pure 
thought,  but  whether  it  accords  with  observed  phenomena  in 
those  consequences  which  can  be  shown  necessarily  to  follow  from 
it,  if  it  be  true.  Even  in  those  sciences  which  are  not  yet  under 
the  dominion  of  matliematics,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  a 
working  copy  of  the  mathematical  process  has  been  made.  This 
is  not  known  to  the  followers  of  those  sciences  who  are  not  them- 
selves mathematicians,  and  who  very  often  exalt  their  horns  against 
the  mathematics  in  consequence.  They  might  as  well  be  squaring 
the  circle,  for  any  sense  they  show  in  this  particular, 

A  great  many  individuals,  ever  since  the  rise  of  the  mathematical 
method,  have,  each  for  himself,  attacked  its  direct  and  indirect 
consequences.  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  point  out  how  the  very 
accuracy  of  exact  science  gives  better  aim  than  the  preceding 
state  of  things  could  give.  I  shall  call  each  of  these  persons  a 
paradoxer,  and  his  system  a  paradox.  I  use  the  word  in  the  old 
sense:  a  paradox  is  something  which  is  apart  from  general 
opinion,  either  in  subject-matter,  method,  or  conclusion. 

Many  of  the  things  brought  forward  would  now  be  called 
erotcketSt  which  is  the  nearest  word  we  have  to  old  paradox.  But 
-  there  is  this  difference,  that  by  calling  a  thing  a  crotchetvre  mean 
to  speak  lightly  of  it ;  which  was  not  the  necessary  sense  of  para- 
dox. Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  many  spoke  of  the  earth's 
motion  as  the  paradox  of  Copernicus,  who  held  the  ingenuity  of 
that  theory  in  very  high  esteem,  and  some,  I  think,  who  even  in- 
clined towards  it.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  depravation 
of  meaning  took  place,  in  England  at  least.  Phillips  says  paradox 
is 'a  thing  which  seemeth  strange' — here  is  the  old  meaning: 
aficT  a  colon,  he  proceeds — '  and  absurd,  and  is  contrary  to  common 
opinion,'  which  is  an  addition  due  to  his  own  time. 

Some  of  my  readers  are  hardly  inclined  to  think  that  the  word 
paradoe  coold  onc«  have  had  no  disparagement  in  its  meaning ; 
■till  len  that  persons  could  have  applied  it  to  themselves.     I 
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chance  to  have  met  vith  a  case  in  point  against  them.  It  i§ 
Spinoza's  'Philosopbia  Scriptuias  Interpres,  Exercitatio  Paradoxa,* 
printed  anonymomly  at  Eleutheropolis,  in  1666.  This  place 
was  one  of  several  cities  in  the  clouds,  to  which  the  cuckoos  re'* 
sorted  who  were  driven  away  by  the  other  birds ;  that  is,  a  feigned 
place  of  printing,  adopted  by  those  who  would  have  caught  it  if 
orthodoxy  could  have  caught  them.  Thus,  in  1656,  the  works  of 
SocinuB  could  only  be  printed  at  Irenopolis.  The  author  deserves 
his  self-imposed  title,  as  in  the  following ; — 

Qnanto  sane  satins  fnieaet  illam  [Trinitatem]  pro  mysterio  non 
habnisse,  et  Fhilosopbite  ope,  anteqiuun  qaod  eneet  stataereut,  secan- 
dom  vene  logicea  pre»cepta  quid  asset  cum  CI.  Keckermanno  iaves- 
tigasee;  tauto  fervore  ac  labore  iu  profnodissimas  spelnncas  et 
obscarissimos  metaphysioantm  apeoalatioDnm  atqne  fictionnm  recessns 
Be  rocipere  nt  ab  adversarioram  telis  sententiam  suam  in  tato  oollo- 
carent.  Profecto  magnas  ille  vir .  ,  .  dogma  iUnd,  qtuunris  apnd 
theolc^s  eo  nomine  non  mnltum  gratin  iniverit,  ita  ex  immotis 
Philosophise  fandameutis  explicat  ac  demonstrat,  nt  panciB  tantam 
immntatis,  atqae  additis,  nihil  amplins  ammns  veritate  mocere  deditns 


This  is  properly  paradox,  though  also  heterodox.  It  supposes, 
contrary  to  all  opinion,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  that  philosophy 
can,  with  slight  changes,  explain  the  Athanasiau  doctrine  so  as  to 
be  at  least  compatible  with  orthodoxy.  The  author  would  stand 
almost  alone,  if  not  quite  ;  and  this  is  what  he  meant-.  I  have 
met  with  the  counter-paradox.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
the  doctrine  as  it  stands,  in  all  its  mystery,  is  a.  priori  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  have  been  Revelation,  if  such  a  thing 
were  to  be ;  and  that  it  might  almost  have  been  predicted. 

After  looking  into  books  of  paradoxes  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  holding  conversation  with  many  persons  who  have 
written  them,  and  many  who  might  have  done  so,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  my  mind  is  fully  made  up.  The  manner  in 
which  a  paradoxer  will  show  himself,  as  to  sense  or  nonsense,  will 
not  depend  upon  what  he  maintains,  but  upon  whether  be  has  or 
has  not  made  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by 
others,  especially  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it,  a  preliminary  to  in- 
venting knowledge  for  himself.  That  a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing  is  one  of  the  most  fallacious  of  proverbs.  A 
person  of  small  knowledge  is  in  danger  of  trying  to  make  his 
little  do  the  work  of  Toore ;  but  a  person  without  any  is  in  more 
danger  of  making  his  no  knowledge  do  the  work  of  eom^.  Take 
the  speculations  on  the  tides  as  an  instance.  Persons  with  nothing 
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but  a  tittle  geometry  have  certainly  exposed  themselves  in  their 
modes  of  objecting  to  results  which  require  the  higher  mathe- 
matics to  be  known  before  an  independent  opinion  can  be  formed 
on  sufficient  grounds.  But  persons  with  no  geometry  at  all  have 
done  the  same  thing  much  more  completely. 

There  is  a  Hue  to  be  drawn  which  is  constantly  put  aside  iu  the 
arguments  held  by  parodoxers  in  favour  of  their  right  to  instruct 
the  world.  Most  persons  must,  or  at  least  will,  like  the  lady  in 
Cadogan  Place,'  form  and  express  an  immense  variety  of  opinions 
on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects ;  and  all  persona  must  be  their 
own  guides  in  many  things.  So  far  all  ia  well.  But  there  are 
many  who,  in  carrying  the  expression  of  their  own  opinions  beyond 
the  usual  tone  of  private  conversation,  whether  they  go  no  fur- 
ther than  attempta  at  oral  proselytism,  or  whether  they  commit 
themselves  to  the  press,  do  not  reflect  that  they  have  ceased  to 
stand  upon  the  ground  on  which  their  process  ia  defensible.  As- 
piring to  lead  otherBf  they  have  never  given  themselves  the  fair 
chance  of  being  first  led  by  other  others  into  something  better 
than  they  can  start  for  themselves ;  and  that  they  should  first 
do  this  is  what  both  those  classes  of  others  have  a  &ir  right  to 
expect.  New  knowledge,  when  to  any  purpose,  must  come  by 
contemplation  of  old  knowledge,  in  every  matter  which  concerns 
thought ;  mechanical  contrivance  sometimes,  not  very  often, 
escapes  this  nJe.  All  the  men  who  are  now  called  discoverers,  in 
every  matter  ruled  by  thought,  have  been  men  versed  in  the  minds 
of  their  predecessors,  and  learned  iu  what  had  been  before  them. 
There  is  not  one  exception.  I  do  not  say  that  every  man  has 
made  direct  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  his  mental  ancestry  ; 
many  have,  as  I  may  say,  only  known  their  grandfathers  by  the 
report  of  their  fathers.  But  even  on  this  point  it  ia  remarkable 
how  many  of  the  greatest  names  in  all  departments  of  knowledge 
have  been  real  antiquaries  in  their  several  subjects. 

I  may  cite,  among  those  who  have  wrought  strongly  upon 
opinion  or  practice  in  science,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Roger  Bacon,  Copemicue,  Francis  Bacon,  Ramus, 
Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo,  Napier,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Newton, 
Locke.  I  take  none  but  names  known  out  of  their  fields  of  work ; 
and  all  were  learned  as  well  as  sagacious.  I  have  chosen  my 
instances :  if  any  one  will  undertake  to  show  a  person  of  little  or 
no  knowledge  who  has  established  himself  in  a  great  matter  of 
pure  thought,  let  him  bring  forward  his  man,  and  we  shall  see. 

This  ia  the  true  way  of  putting  off  those  who  plague  othei'3 
'  Mrs.  WitittsTly,  in  SicMai  Xici/eby. 
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with  their  great  disoovericB.  The  firet  demand  made  should  be 
— Mr.  MoBea,  before  I  allow  you  to  lead  me  over  the  Red  Sea,  I 
must  have  you  show  that  you  are  learned  ia  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  upon  your  own  subject.  The  plea  that  it  is  unlikely 
tl^t  tiis  or  that  unknown  person  should  succeed  where  Newton, 
&c.  have  failed,  or  should  show  Newton,  &c.  to  be  wrong,  is  utterly 
null  and  void.  It  was  worthily  versified  by  Sylvanus  Morgan 
( the  great  herald  who  in  his  *  Sphere  of  Gentiy '  gave  coat  armoiur 
to  '■OeiiUffman  Jesus,'  as  be  said),  who  sang  of  Copernicus  aa 
follows  (1652):— 

If  Tellos  winged  be, 

The  earth  a  motion  round  ; 

Then  much  deceived  are  they 

Who  nere  before  it  found. 

Solomon  was  the  wisest, 

Hia  wit  nere  this  attained ; 

Cease,  then,  Copernicus, 

Thy  hypothesis  vain. 

Newton,  &c.  were  once  unknown  ;  but  they  made  themselves 
known  by  what  they  knew,  and  then  brought  forward  what  they 
could  do ;  which  I  see  is  as  good  verse  as  that  of  Herald  Sylvanus, 
The  demand  for  previous  knowledge  disposes  of  twenty-nine  cases 
out  of  thirty,  and  the  thirtieth  is  worth  listening  to. 

I  have  not  set  down  Copernicus,  Galileo,  &c.  among  the  para- 
doxers,  merely  because  everybody  knows  them ;  if  my  list  were 
quite  complete,  they  would  have  been  in  it.  But  the  reader  will 
find  Gilbert,  the  great  precursor  of  sound  magnetical  theory;  and 
several  others  on  whom  no  cennure  can  be  cast,  though  some  of 
their  paradoxes  are  inadmissible,  some  improved,  and  some  capital 
jokes,  true  or  ialse :  the  author  of  the  'Vestiges  of  Creation'  is  an 
instance.  I  expect  that  my  old  correspondent.  General  Perronet 
Thompson,  will  admit  that  hia  geometry  is  part  and  parcel  of  my 
plan ;  and  also  that,  if  that  plan  embraced  politics,  he  would 
claim  a  place  for  his  '  Catechism  on  the  Com  Ijaws,'  a  work  at  one 
time  paradoxical,  hut  which  had  more  to  do  with  the  abolition  of 
the  bread-tax  than  Sir  Robert  Feel. 

My  intention  in  publishing  this  Budget  in  the  AtkerUBitm  is 
to  en/ible  those  who  have  been  •puzzled  by  one  or  two  discoverers 
to  see  how  they  look  in  the  lump.  The  only  question  is,  has  the 
selection  been  fairly  made  P  To  this  my  answer  is,  that  no  selec- 
tion at  all  has  been  made.  The  books  are,  without  exception, 
those  which  I  have  in  my  own  library ;  and  I  have  taken  oil — I 
mean  all  of  the  kind :  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  supposed 
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to  have  no  other  books  I  But  I  may  have  been  a  collector,  in- 
fluenced in  choice  by  bias  ?  I  anewer  that  I  never  have  collected 
books  of  this  sort — that  is,  I  have  never  searched  for  them,  never 
made  up  my  mind  to  look  out  for  this  book  or  that.  I  have 
bought  what  happened  to  come  in  my  way  at  shop  or  auction ;  I 
have  retained  what  came  in  as  part  of  the  u-ndeecrihed  portion  of 
miscellaneous  auction  lot^ ;  I  have  received  a  few  from  friends 
who  found  them  among  what  they  called  their  rubbish ;  and  I 
have  preserved  books  sent  to  me  for  review.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances the  books  have  been  bound  up  with  others,  unmentioned 
at  the  back ;  and  for  years  I  knew  no  more  I  had  them  than  I 
knew  I  had  Lord  Maccleefield's  Bpeech  on  moving  the  change  of 
Style,  which,  after  I  had  searched  shops,  &c.  for  it  in  vain,  I 
found  had  been  repoeing  on  my  own  shelves  for  many  years,  at 
the  end  of  a  sununary  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy.  Consequently,  I 
may  positively  affirm  that  the  following  list  is  formed  by  accident 
and  circumstance  alone,  and  that  it  truly  represents  the  casualties 
of  about  a  third  of  a  century.  For  instance,  the  large  proportion 
of  works  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  not  my  doing  :  it  is 
the  natural  share  of  this  subject  in  the  actual  run  of  events. 

[I  keep  to  my  plan  of  inserting  only  such  books  as  I  possessed 
in  1863,  except  by  casual  notice  in  aid  of  my  remarks.  I  have 
found  several  books  on  my  shelves  which  ought  to  have  been 
inserted.  These  have  their  titles  set  out  at  the  commencement 
of  their  articles,  in  leading  paragraphs ;  the  casuals  are  without 
this  formality.'] 

Before  proceeding  to  open  the  Budget,  I  say  something  on  my 
personal  knowledge  of  the  class  of  discovereis  who  square  the 
circle,  upset  Newton,  &c.  I  suspect  I  know  more  of  the  English 
class  than  any  man  in  Britain.  I  never  kept  any  reckoning ;  but 
I  know  that  one  year  with  another — and  less  of  late  years  than  in 
earlier  time — I  have  talked  to  more  than  tive  in  each  year,  giving 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  specimens.  Of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  my  own  fault  if  they  have  not  been  a  thousand.  Nobody 
knows  how  they  swarm,  except  those  to  whom  they  naturally 
resort.  They  are  in  all  ranks  and  occupations,  of  all  ages  and 
chaiactere.  They  are  very  earnest  people,  and  their  purpose  is 
bona  fide  the  dissemination  of  their  paradoxes.  A  great  many — 
the  mass,  indeed — are  illiterate,  and  a  great  many  waste  their 
means,  and  are  in  or  approaching  penury.  But  I  must  say  that 
never,  in  any  one  instance,  has  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  of 
s  Bubstantiolly  iiaiii  some  one  of  the 
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the  like,  been  made  a  pretext  for  begging ;  even  t:0  be  asked  to 
piirchaee  a  book  JB  of  the  very  i&rest  occurrence — it  has  happened, 
and  that  ie  all. 

These  discoverers  despise  one  another :  if  there  were  the  concert 
among  them  which  there  is  among  foreigU  mendicants,  a  man 
who  admitted  one  to  a  conference  would  be  plagued  to  death.  I 
once  gave  something  to  a  very  gent«el  French  applicant,  who 
overtook  me  in  the  street,  at  my  own  door,  saying  he  had  picked 
up  my  handkerchief:  whether  he  picked  it  up  in  my  pocket  for 
an  introduction,  I  know  not.  But  that  day  week  came  another 
Frenchman  to  my  house,  and  that  day  fortnight  a  ("rench  lady ; 
both  failed,  and  I  bad  no  more  trouble.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  Poles.  It  is  not  so  with  circle-squarerB,  &c. :  they 
know  nothing  of  each  other.  Some  will  read  this  list,  and  will 
say  I  am  right  enough,  generally  speaking,  but  that  there  is  an 
exception,  if  I  could  but  see  it. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  my  confession  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  sinned  against  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  hold  myself  out  as 
accessible  to  personal  explanation  of  new  plans.  Quite  the  con- 
trary :  I  consider  myself  as  having  made  my  report,  and  being 
discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the  subject.  I  will  not, 
from  henceforward,  talk  to  any  squarer  of  the  circle,  trisector  of 
the  angle,  duplicator  of  the  cube,  constructor  of  perpetual  motion, 
subverter  of  gravitation,  stagnator  of  the  earth,  builder  of  the 
universe,  &c.  I  will  receive  any  writings  or  books  which  require 
no  answer,  and  read  tliem  when  I  please  :  I  will  certainly  preserve 
them — this  list  may  be  enlarged  at  some  future  time. 

There  are  thi-ee  subjects  which  I  have  hardly  anything  upon ; 
astrology,  mechanism,  and  the  infallible  way  of  winning  at  play. 
I  have  never  cared  to  preserve  astrology.  The  mechanists  make 
models,  and  not  books.  The  infallible  winners — though  I  have 
seen  a  few — think  their  secret  too  valuable,  and  prefer  mutare 
quadrata  rotundia — to  turn  dice  into  coin — at  the  gaming-house  : 
verily  they  have  their  reward. 

I  shall  now  select,  to  the  mystic  number  se\  jn,  instances  of  my 
personal  knowledge  of  those  who  think  they  have  discovered,  in 
illustration  of  as  many  misconceptions. 

1.  Attempt  by  help  of  the  old  philosophy,  the  discoverer  not 
being  in  posseaaion  of  modem  knowledge.  A  poor  schoolmaster, 
in  rags,  introduced  himself  to  a  scientific  friend  with  whom  I  was 
talking,  and  announced  that  he  had  found  out  the  composition  of 
the  sun.  '  How  was  that  done  ? ' — '  By  consideration  of  the  four 
elements.' — 'What  are  they?' — 'Of  course,  6re,  air,  earth,  and 
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water.' — '  Did  you  not  know  that  air,  earth,  and  water,  have  lonfi; 
been  known  to  be  no  elements  at  all,  but  compounds  ? ' — '  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  ?     Who  ever  beard  of  such  a  thin^  ? ' 

2.  Th6  notion  thai  difflcidtiee  are  enigmas,  to  be  overcome  in 
n  moment  by  a  lucky  thought,  A  nobleman  of  very  high  rank, 
now  long  dead,  read  an  article  by  me  on  the  quadrature,  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  He  had,  I  suppose,  Bchool 
recollections  of  geometry.  He  put  pencil  to  paper,  drew  a  circle, 
and  constructed  what  seemed  likely  to  answer,  and,  indeed,  was — 
as  he  said —  certain,  if  only  this  bit  were  equal  to  that ;  which  of 
course  it  was  not.  He  forwarded  bis  diagram  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Diffusion  Society,  to  be  handed  to  the  author  of  the  article,  in 
case  the  difficulty  should  bappen  to  be  therein  overcome. 

3.  Discovery  at  aU  hazards,  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Thirty 
years  ago,  an  officer  of  rank,  juat  come  from  foreign  service,  and 
trying  for  a  decoration  from  the  Crown,  found  that  his  claims  were 
of  doubtful  amount,  and  was  told  by  a  friend  that  so  and  so,  who 
had  got  the  order,  had  the  additional  claim  of  scientific  distinc- 
tion. Now  this  officer,  while  abroad,  had  bethought  himself  one 
day,  that  there  really  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle :  if  a  circle  were  rolled  upon  a  straight  line 
until  the  undermost  point  came  undermoet  again,  there  would  be 
the  straight  line  equal  to  the  circle.  He  came  to  me,  saying  that 
he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  statement  of  his  claim  in  this  respect, 
but  that  if  some  clever  fellow  would  put  the  thing  in  a  proper 
light,  he  thought  his  affair  might  be  mantled.  I  was  clever 
enough  to  put  the  thing  in  a  proper  light  to  himself,  to  this  extent 
at  least,  that,  though  perhaps  they  were  wrong,  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  would  never  put  the  letters  K.C.B.  to  such  a  circle  as  his. 

4.  The  notion  that  mathemaiicians  carniot  find  the  circle  for 
convmon  ■purposes.  A  working  man  measured  the  attitude  of  a 
cylinder  accurately,  and — I  think  the  process  of  Archimedes  was 
one  of  his  proceedings— found  its  bulk.  He  then  calculated  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  and  found  it  answered 
very  well  on  other  modes  of  trial.  His  result  was  about  3*14. 
He  came  to  London,  and  somebody  sent  him  to  me.  Like  many 
others  of  his  pursuit,  he  seemed  to  have  turned  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  upon  one  of  his  points,  on  which  alone  he  would  be  open 
to  refutation.  He  had  read  some  of  Kater's  experiments,  and  had 
got  the  Act  of  1 825  on  weights  and  measures.  Say  what  I  would, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  but  one  answer — '  Sir  I  I  go  upon  Captain 
Kater  and  the  Act  of  Parliament.'  But  I  fixed  him  at  last.  I 
happened  to  have  on  the  table  a  proof-sheet  of  the  Aetronomical 
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Memoin,  in  which  were  a  large  aumber  of  observed  piaceR  of  the 
planets  compared  with  predictioD,  and  asked  him  whether  it  could 
be  possible  that  persons  who  did  not  know  the  circle  better  than 
he  had  found  it  conid  make  the  calculations,  of  which  I  gave  him 
a  notion,  so  accurately?  He  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  took 
tite  titles  of  some  books  which  he  said  he  would  read. 

5.  Application  for  the  reward  from  abroad.  Many  years  ago, 
about  twenty-eight,  I  think,  a  Jesuit  came  from  South  America, 
with  a  quadrature,  and  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper,  announcing 
that  a  reward  was  ready  for  the  discovery  in  England.  On  this 
evidence  he  came  over.  After  satisfying  him  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  offered  here,  I  discussed  his  quadrature,  which  was  of 
no  use.  I  succeeded  better  when  I  told  him  of  Richard  ^liite, 
also  a  Jesuit,  and  author  of  a  quadrature  published  before  1648, 
under  the  name  of  CfhryscBapie,  of  which  I  can  give  no  account, 
having  never  seen  it.  This  White  (Albius)  is  the  only  quad- 
rator  who  was  ever  convinced  of  his  error.  My  Jesuit  was  struck 
by  the  instance,  and  promised  to  read  more  geometry — he  was 
no  ClaviuB — before  he  published  Ma  book.  He  relapsed,  how- 
ever, for  I  saw  his  book  advertised  in  a  few  days.  I  may  say,  as 
sufficient  proof  of  my  being  no  collector,  that  I  had  not  the 
curiosity  to  buy  this  book ;  and  my  friend  the  Jesuit  did  not 
send  me  a  copy,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  after  the  hour  I 
had  given  him. 

6.  Application  for  the  reward  at  home.  An  agricultural 
labourer  squared  the  circle,  and  brought  the  proceeds  to  London. 
Ue  left  his  papers  with  me,  one  of  which  was  the  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  desiring  his  Lordship  to  hand  over 
forthwith  100,000!.,  the  amount  of  the  alleged  offer  of  reward. 
He  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  M.  de  Vausenville,  who,  I  think 
in  1778,  brought  an  action  against  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
recover  a  reward  to  which  he  held  himself  entitled.  I  returned 
the  papers,  with  a  note,  stating  that  he  had  not  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  see  in  what  the  problem  consisted.  I  got  for  answer 
a  letter  in  which  I  was  told  t)iat  a  person  who  could  not  see  that 
he  had  done  the  thing  should  '  change  his  business,  and  appro- 
priate his  time  and  attention  to  a  Sunday-school,  to  learn  what 
he  could,  and  keep  the  title  children  from  durting  their  close.' 
I  also  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  quadrator,  informing 
me  that  I  knew  his  friend  had  succeeded,  and  had  been  heard  to 
say  BO.  These  letters  were  printed — without  the  names  of  the 
writers — for  the  amusement  of  the  readers  of  Ifotes  and  Queries, 
First  Series,  xii.  57,  and  they  will  appear  again  in  the  sequel. 
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[There  are  man;  who  have  sach  a  deep  respect  for  any  attempt 
at  thought  that  they  are  shocked  at  ridicule  even  of  those  who 
have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  pretending  to  lead  the 
world  in  matters  which  they  have  not  studied.  Among  my 
anonymes  is  a  gentleman  who  is  angry  at  my  treatment  of 
the  '  poor  but  thoughtful '  man  who  is  described  in  my  intro- 
duction as  recommending  me  to  go  to  a  Sunday-school  because  I 
informed  him  that  he  did  not  know  in  what  the  difficulty  of 
quadrature  consisted.  My  impugner  quite  forgeta  that  this 
man's  'thoughtfulness'  chiefly  consisted  in  his  demanding  a 
himdred  thousand  pounds  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  dis- 
covery ;  and  I  may  add,  that  his  greateBt  stretch  of  invention 
was  finding  out  that '  the  clergy '  were  the  means  of  his  modest 
request  being  unnoticed.  I  mention  this  letter  because  it  aSbrds 
occasion  to  not«  a  very  common  error,  namely,  that  men  unread 
in  their  subjects  have,  by  natural  wisdom,  been  great  benefactors 
of  mankind.  My  critic  says, '  Shakspeare,  whom  the  Pro'  (sic) 
may  admit  to  be  a  wisish  man,  though  an  object  of  contempt  as 
to  learning.  .  .  ■'  Shakspeare  an  object  of  contempt  as  to 
learning  I  Though  not  myself  a  thoroughgoing  Sbakspearean — 
and  adopting  the  first  half  of  the  opinion  given  by  George  III., 
'  Wliat  1  is  there  not  sad  stuff?  only  one  must  not  say  so ' — I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  he  throws  out  the  masonic  signs  of 
learning  in  almost  every  scene,  to  all  who  know  what  they  are. 
And  this  over  and  above  every  kind  of  direct  evidence.  First, 
foremost,  and  enough,  the  evidence  of  Ben  Jonson  that  he  had 
*  little  Latin  and  less  Greek ; '  then  Shakspeare  had  as  much 
Greek  as  Jonson  would  call  «07ne,  even  when  he  was  depreciating. 
To  have  any  Greek  at  all  was  in  those  days  exceptional.  In 
Shakspeare's  youth  St.  Paul's  and  Merchant  Taylors'  schools  were 
to  have  masters  learned  in  good  and  clean  Latin  literature,  and 
also  vn,  Greek  if  such  may  be  gotten.  When  Jonson  spoke  as 
above,  he  intended  to  put  Shakspeare  low  among  the  learned, 
but  not  out  of  their  pale ;  and  he  spoke  as  a  rival  dramatist,  who 
was  proud  of  his  own  learned  sock ;  and  it  may  be  a  subject  of 
inquiry  how  much  Latin  He  would  call  little.  If  Shakspeare's 
learning  on  certain  points  be  very  much  less  visible  than  Jonson's, 
it  is  partly  because  Shakspeare's  writings  hold  it  in  chemical 
combination,  .Tonson's  in  mechanical  aggregation.] 

7.  An  elderly  man  came  to  me,  to  show  me  bow  the  universe 
was  created.  There  was  one  molecule,  which  by  vibration  became 
— Heaven  knows  how  I — the  Sun.  I'urther  vibration  produced 
Mercury,  and  so  on.     I  suspect  the  nebular  hypothesis  had  got 
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into  the  poor  man's  head  by  reading,  in  some  singular  tnixturu 
with  what  it  found  there,  fijome  modifications  of  vibration  gave 
heat,  electricity,  &c.  I  listened  until  my  informant  ceased  to 
vibrate — which  is  always  the  shortest  way — and  then  said, '  Our 
knowledge  of  elastic  fluids  is  imperfect.'  '  Sir ! '  said  he,  '  I 
see  you  perceive  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  and  I  wilt 
reward  your  attention  by  telling  you  what  I  seldom  disclose, 
never,  except  to  those  who  can  receive  my  theory — the  little 
molecule  whose  vibrations  have  given  rise  to  our  solar  system  is 
the  Logos  of  St.  John's  Gospel  I '  He  went  away  to  Dr.  Lardner, 
who  would  not  go  into  the  solar  system  at  all — the  first  molecule 
settled  the  question.  So  hard  upon  poor  discoverers  are  men  of 
science  who  are  not  antiquaries  in  their  subject  I  On  leaving, 
he  said,  '  Sir,  iii.  De  Morgan  received  me  in  a  very  different 
way ;  he  heard  me  attentively,  and  I  left  him  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  my  system.'  I  have  had  much  reason  to  thifak 
that  many  discoverers,  of  all  classes,  believe  they  have  convinced 
every  one  who  is  not  peremptory  to  the  verge  of  incivility. 

My  list  is  given  in  chronological  order.  My  readers  will 
understand  that  my  general  expressions,  where  slighting  or 
contemptuous,  refer  to  the  ignorant,  who  teach  before  they 
have  learnt.  In  every  instance,  those  of  whom  I  am  able  to 
speak  with  respect,  whether  as  right  or  wrong,  have  sought 
knowledge  in  the  subject  they  were  to  handle  before  they  com- 
pleted their  speculations.  I  shall  further  illustrate  this  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  list. 

Before  I  begin  the  list,  I  give  prominence  to  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  me  to  the  Corrtnpondent  of  October  28,  1865. 
Some  of  my  paradoxers  attribute  to  me  articles  in  this  or  that 
journal ;  and  others  may  think — I  know  some  do  think — they 
know  me  as  the  writer  of  reviews  of  some  of  the  very  books 
noticed  here.  The  following  remarks  will  explain  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  right,  and  in  which  they  may  be  wrong : — 

Tbe  Editqbiai.  Ststem. 

Sib, — I  have  reason  to  think  that  many  persons  have  a  very  !□• 
accorate  notion  of  the  Editorial  tyatem.  What  I  call  by  this  name  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  eent&nanj — a  word  I  may  nso  to  signify  the 
hundred  years  now  ending,  and  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  eeiUury.  It 
cannot  conveniently  be  eiplained  by  editors  themselves,  and  edited 
jonmab  generally  do  not  like  to  say  much  about  it.  lo  ymr  paper 
perhaps,  in  which  editorial  duties  differ  aomewhat  from  those  of 
ordinary  journals,  the  common  system  may  be  frcoly  spoken  of. 
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When  a  reviewed  aat^or,  as  very  often  happens,  writes  to  the 
editor  of  the  reviewing  joamal  to  complain  of  what  has  been  said  of 
him,  he  frequently — even  more  often  than  not — complains  of  *yonr 
reviewer.'  He  aometimeB  presamea  that  '  yon '  have,  '  throngh 
inadvertence '  in  this  inBt&noe,  '  allowed  some  incompetent  person  to 
lowOT  the  character  of  your  nsnally  accDrat«  pages.'  Sometimes  he 
talks  of '  your  scribe,'  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  of  '  your  hack.'  All 
this  shows  perfect  ignorance  of  the  jonmal  system,  ezoept  where  it  is 
done  under  the  notion  of  letting  the  editor  down  easy.  Bat  the  editor 
never  accepts  the  mercy. 

All  that  is  in  a  journal,  except  what  is  marked  as  fron>  a  corre- 
spondent, either  by  the  editor  himself  or  by  the  correspondent's  real 
or  fictitions  signature,  is  published  entirely  on  editorial  responsibility, 
as  much  as  if  the  editor  had  written  it  himself.  The  editor,  therefore, 
may  claim,  and  does  claim  and  ezercise,  unlimited  right  of  omission, 
addition,  and  alteration.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  the  editor 
peribrma  his  last  function  on  the  last  revise  without  the  *  contribator ' 
knowing  whsrt  is  done.  The  word  corUribtUor  is  the  proper  one :  it 
implies  that  be  fnmiahes  materials  withont  stating  what  he  furnishes 
or  how  much  of  it  is  accepted,  or  whether  he  bo  the  only  contributor. 
All  this  applies  both  to  political  and  literary  joomals.  No  editor 
acknowledges  the  right  of  a  contributor  to  withdraw  an  article,  if  he 
abould  find  alterations  in  the  proof  sent  to  him  for  correction  which 
would -make  him  wish  that  the  article  should  uot  appear.  If  the 
demaxd  for  suppression-were  made — I  say  nothing  about  what  might 
be  granted  to  request — the  answer  would  be,  '  It  is  not  your  article, 
bat  mine  ;  I  have  all  the  responsibility  ;  if  it  should  contain  a  libel,  I 
oould  not  give  you  up,  even  at  your  own  desire.  Ton  have  furnished 
me  with  materials,  on  the  known  and  common  understanding  that  I 
was  to  use  them  at  my  discretion,  and  yon  have  no  right  to  impede  my 
operations  by  making  the  appearance  of  the  article  depend  on  your 
approbation  of  my  use  of  your  mat«rialB.' 

There  is  something  to  bo  said  for  this  system,  and  something  agiunst 
it — I  mean  simply  on  its  own  merits.  But  the  all- conquering  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  ia,  that  the  only  practicable  alternative  is  the 
modem  li'reneh  plan  of  no  articles  withont  the  signature  of  the  writers. 
I  need  not  discuss  this  plan ;  there  is  no  collective  party  in  favour  of 
it.  Some  may  think  it  ia  not  the  only  alternative ;  they  have  not  pro- 
duced any  intermediate  proposal  in  which  any  dozen  of  persons  have 
ooncnrred.  Many  will  say,  Is  not  all  thia,  though  perfectly  correct, 
well  known  to  be  matter  of  form  9  la  it  not  practically  the  course  of 
eventa  that  an  engaged  contributor  writes  the  article,  and  seeds  it  to 
the  editor,  who  admits  it  as  writton — anbatantially,  at  least  ?  And  is 
it  not  often  very  well  known,  by  style  and  in  other  ways,  who  it  was 
wrote  the^atmcle  ?  Thia  system  is  matter  of  form  juat  as  much  aa 
loaded  pistols  are  matter  of  form  so  long  as  the  wearer  is  uot  assailed  ; 
bnt  matter  of  form  takes  the  form  of  matter  in  the  pulling  of  a  trigger, 
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BO  soon  as  the  'noed  arises.  Editors  and  contributors  who  oan  work 
together  find  each  other  oat  by  elective  affinity,  so  that  the  common 
roD  of  events  settlea  down  into  roost  articleB  appearing  roach  as  they 
are  written.  -And  there  are  two  aafety-Talvee ;  that  is.  when  jndicioos 
persons  come  tcf^her.  In  the  first  place,  the  editor  himself,  whenhe 
has  selected  his  contribator,  feels  that  the  contribntor  is  b'kelj  to  know 
his  bosiness  better  than  an  editor  can  teach  him  ;  in  fact,  it  is  on 
that  principle  that  the  selection  is  made.  Bnt  he  feels  that  he  is  more 
competent  than  the  writer  to  jodge  qaestions  of  strength  and  of  tone, 
especially  whea  the  general  pnrpoee  of  the  jonmal  is  considered,  of 
which  the  editor  is  the  jadge  without  appeal.  An  editor  who  meddles 
with  sabstantive  matter  is  likely  to  be  wrong,  even  when  he  knows  the 
snbject ;  bat  one  who  prunes  what  he  deems  ezceSB,  is  likely  to  be 
right,  even  when  he  does  not  know  the  sabject.  In  the  second  place, 
a  contribator  knows  that  he  is  supplying  an  editor,  and  learns,  without 
aappressing  tmth  or  snggesting  falsehood,  to  roake  the  tone  of  his  com- 
manications  snit  the  periodical  in  which  they  are  to  appear.  Hence 
it  vety  often  ariees  that  a  reviewed  anthor,  who  thinks  he  knows  the 
name  of  his  reviewer,  and  proclaims  it  with  expressions  of  dissatis- 
&ction,  is  only  wrong  in  sappo<«ing  that  his  critic  has  given  all  his 
jnmd.  It  has  happened  to  myself,  more  than  once,  to  be  announced  as 
the  anthor  of  articles  which  I  could  not  have  signed,  because  they  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  warrant  my  affixing  my  name  to  them  as  to  a 
sufficient  expression  of  my  own  opinion. 

There  are  two  other  ways  in  which  areviewed  anthormay  be  wrong 
abont  his  critic.  At  editor  freqaently  makes  slight  insertions  or 
omissions — I  roean  slight  in  quantity  of  type — as  he  goes  over  the  last 
proof;  this  he  does  in  a  comparative  hurry,  and  it  may  chance  that  he 
does  not  know  t^e  full  stipg  of  his  little  alteration.  The  very  bit  which 
the  writer  of  the  hook  most  complains  of  may  not  have  been  seen  by  the 
person  who  is  called  the  writer  of  the  article  until  afler  the  appearance 
of  the  journal ;  nay,  if  he  he  one  of  those — few,  I  daresay — who  do  not 
read  their  own  articles,  may  never  have  been  seen  by  him  at  all.  Pos- 
sibly, the  insertion  or  omission  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  editor 
could  have  had  one  minute's  conversation  with  bis  contribator.  Some- 
times it  actually  contradicts  something  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
another  part  of  the  article ;  and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
omission,  it  renders  other  parts  of  the  article  unintelligible.  These  are 
disadvantages  of  the  system,  and  a  judicious  editor  is  not  vory  free 
with  his  umtt  el  alter  pannJts.  Next,  readers  in  general,  when  they 
see  the  pages  of  a  journal  with  the  articles  so  nicely  fitting,  and  so 
many  ending  with  the  page  or  column,  have  very  little  notion  of  the 
cutting  and  carving  which  goes  to  the  process.  At  the  very  last 
moment  arises  the  necessity  of  some  trimming  of  this  kind  ;  and  the 
editor,  who  would  gladly  call  the  writer  to  counael  if  he  could,  is 
obliged  to  strike  out  ten  or  twenty  lines.  He  must  do  his  best,  but  it 
may  chance  that  the  omission  selected  would  take  from  the  writer  the 
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power  of  owning  the  article.  A  few  ye&ra  ago,  an  able  opponent  of 
taise  wrote  to  a  journal  some  criticisms  apoa  an  article  which  be 
expressly  attributed  to  me.  I  replied  aa  if  I  were  the  writer,  which,  in 
a  eeuae,  I  was.  Bat  if  any  one  had  required  of  mean  nnmodifiod  *Tes  ' 
or  '  No '  to  the  question  whether  I  wrote  the  article,  I  mast,  of  two 
falsehoods,  have  chosen  '  No  : '  for  certain  omisBiona,  dictated  by  the 
necessities  of  space  and  time,  wonld  have  amounted,  had  my  tjignatnre 
been  affixed,  to  a  silent  Burrendcr  of  points  which,  in  my  own  cha- 
racter, I  mast  have  strongly  insisted  on,  unlesa  I  had  chosen  to  admit 
certain  inferences  against  what  I  had  previously  published  in  my  own 
name.  I  may  here  add  that  tbe  forms  of  journalism  obliged  me  in  this 
case  to  remind  my  opponent  that  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  me,  in 
thatjoumal,  either  to  acknowledge  or  deny  the  authorship  of  the  articles. 
The  cautions  derived  from  the  above  remarks  are  particularly  wanted 
with  reference  to  the  editorial  comments  upon  letters  of  complaint. 
Thero  is  oft«n  no  time  to  send  these  letters  to  the  contributor, 
and  even  when  this  can  be  done,  an  editor  is — and  very  properly — 
never  of  so  editorial  a  mind  as  when  he  is  revising  the  comments  of 
a  contributor  upon  an  assaitant  of  the  article.  He  is  then  in  a  better 
position  as  to  information,  and  a  more  critical  positiou  as  to  responsi- 
bility. Of  conrse,  an  editor  never  meddles,  except  under  notice,  with 
the  letter  of  a  correspondent,  whether  of  a  complainant,  of  a  casual  in- 
formant, or  of  a  contiibator  who  sees  reason  to  become  a  correspondent. 
Omissions  mnat  sometimes  be  made  when  a  grievance  is  too  highly 
spiced.  It  did  once  happen  to  me  that  a  waggish  editor  made  an  inser- 
tion without  notice  in  a  letter  signed  by  me  with  some  fiction,  which 
insertion  contained  tlie  name  of  a  friend  of  mine,  with  a  satire  which  I 
did  not  believe,  and  should  not  have  written  if  I  had.  To  my  strong 
rebuke,  he  replied — '  I  know  it  was  very  wrong  ;  but  haman  nature 
could  not  resist.'  Bat  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  such  a 
thing  ever  happened  to  me. 

I  daresay  what  I  have  written  may  g!ve  some  of  your  readers  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  perioida  el  eommoda  of  modem  journalism.  I  have 
known  men  of  deep  learning  and  science  as  ignorant  of  the  prevailing 
system  as  any  uneducated  reader  of  a  newspaper  in  a  country  town.  I 
may,  perhaps,  induce  some  writers  not  to  be  too  sare  about  this,  that, 
or  the  other  person.  They  may  detect  their  reviewer,  and  they  may  be 
safe  in  attributing  to  him  the  general  matter  and  tone  of  the  article. 
But  about  one  and  another  point,  especially  if  it  be  a  short  and  sting- 
ing point,  they  may  very  easily  chance  to  be  wrong.  It  has  happened 
to  myself,  and  within  a  few  weeks  to  publication,  to  be  wrong  in  two 
ways  in  reading  a  past  article — to  attribute  to  editorial  insertion  what 
was  really  my  own,  and  to  attribute  to  myself  what  was  really  editorial 
insertion. 

What  is  a  man  to  do  who  is  asked  whether  he  wrote  an  article. 
He  may,  of  course,  refuse  to  answer ;  which  ie  regarded  as  an 
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admission.  He  may  say,  as  Swift  did  to  Serjeant  Betteswortb, 
'  Sir,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  a  friend  of  mine  advised  me, 
whenever  I  was  asked  whether  I  had  written  a  certain  paper,  to 
deny  it ;  and  I  accordingly  tell  you  that  I  did  not  write  it.'  He 
may  Bay,  as  I  often  do,  when  charged  with  having  invented  a  joke, 
atory,  or  epigram, '  I  want  all  the  credit  I  can  get,  and  therfforti 
I  always  acknowledge  all  that  is  attributed  to  roe,  truly  ur  not ; 
the  story,  &c.  in  mine.  But  for  serious  earnest,  in  the  niiitter  of 
imputed  criticism,  the  answer  maybe,  'That  article  wax  of  my 
material,  but  the  editor  has  not  Jet  it  stand  as  I  gave  it ;  I  canmit 
own  it  as  a  whole.'  He  may  then  refuse  to  be  particulai-  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  editor's  interference.  Of  this  there  aie  two 
extreme  cases.  The  editor  may  have  expunged  nothing  but  a. 
qualifying  adverb.  Or  he  may  have  done  as  follows.  We  all 
remember  the  account  of  Adam  which  satirizes  woman,  but 
eulogizes  her  if  every  scnind  and  tiiird  line  be  transposed.  As 
in — 

Adiitn  could  fiiiil  no  Rolid  jieacc 

When  Eve  was  given  him  for  a  mate. 

Till  ho  beheld  a  womaa'B  face, 
Adam  was  in  a,  happy  atatv. 

If  this  had  been  the  arti<:le,  and  a  gallant  editor  had  made  the 
transpositions,  the  author  could  not  with  truth  acknowledge.  If 
the  alteration  were  only  an  omitted  adverb,  or  a  few  things  of  the 
sort,  the  author  could  not  with  truth  deny.  In  all  that  comes 
between,  every  man  must  be  hie  own  casuist.  I  stared,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  to  hear  grave  persons  approve  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
downright  denial  that  he  was  the  author  of  Wavcrley,  in  answer 
to  the  Prince  Regent's  downright  question.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  Samuel  Johnson  would  have  approved  of  the  same  course. 
It  is  known  that,  whatever  the  law  gives,  it  also  gives  all  that 
is  necessary  to  full  possession ;  thus  a  man  whose  land  is  environed 
by  the  land  of  others  has  a  right  of  way  over  the  land  of  these 
others.  By  analogy,  it  is  argued  that  when  a  man  has  a  right  to 
his  secret,  he  has  a  right  to  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  it,  aud 
that  is  not  unlawful.  If,  then,  he  can  only  keep  his  secret  by 
denial,  he  has  a  right  to  denial.  This  I  admit  to  be  an  answer  as 
against  all  men  except  the  denier  himself;  if  conscience  and  self- 
respect  will  allow  it,  no  one  can  impeach  it.  But  the  question 
cannot  be  solved  on  a  case.  That  question  is,  A  lie,  is  it  malu  m  in 
B6,  without  reference  to  meaning  apd  circumstances  ?  This  is  a 
question  with  two  sides  to  it.     Cases  may  be  invented  in  which  a 
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lie  is  the  only  way  of  preventing  &  murder,  or  in  which  a  lie  may 
otherwitie  save  a  life.  la  tbeHe  cases  it  is  difBcult  to  acquit,  and 
almost  impossible  to  blame ;  discretion  introduced,  the  line  be- 
comes very  hard  to  draw. 

I  know  but  one  work  which  has  precisely — as  at  first  appears — 
the  character  and  object  of  my  Budget.  It  is  the '  Review  of  the 
Works  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  London,'  by  Sir  John  Hill,  M.D. 
(1751  and  1780,  4to.)  This  man  oflfended  many:  the  Royal 
Society,  by  his  work ;  the  medical  profession,  by  inventing  and 
selling  eztra-pharmacopoeiau  doses ;  Garrick,  by  resenting  the 
rejection  of  a  play.     So  Garrick  wrote: 

For  physic  and  forces  bis  eqnal  there  scarao  is  ; 
His  farces  are  physio ;  his  physic  a  farce  is. 

1  have  fired  at  the  Royal  Society  and  at  the  medical  profession 
but  I  have  given  a  wide  berth  to  the  drama  and  its  wits  ■  so 
there  is  no  epigram  out  against  me,  as  yet.  He  was  very,  able 
and  very  eccentric.  Dr.  Thomson  (^Hiat.  Boy.  Soc.)  says  he  has 
no  humour,  but  Dr.  Thomson  was  a  man  who  never  would  have 
discovered  humour. 

Mr.  Weld  {Hist.  Moy.  Soc.)  backs  Dr.  Thomson,  but  with  a  re- 
markable addition.  Having  followed  his  predecessor  in  observing 
that  the  TVaiisactiona  in  Martin  Folkes's  time  have  an  unusual 
proportion  of  trifling  and  puerile  papers,  he  saya  that  Hill's  book 
ia  a  poor  attempt  at  humour,  and  glaringly  exhibits  the  feelings 
of  a  disappointed  man.  It  is  probable,  he  adds,  that  the  points 
told  with  some  eflfect  on  the  Society ;  for  shortly  after  its  publica- 
tion the  Tranaactiona  possess  a  much  higher  scientific  value. 

I  copy  an  account  which  I  gave  elsewhere. 

When  the  Royal  Society  was  founded,  the  Fellows  set  to  work 
to  prove  all  things,  that  they  might  hold  fast  that  which  was 
good.  They  bent  themselves  to  the  question  whether  sprats  were 
young  herrings.  They  made  a  circle  of  the  powder  of  a  unicorn's 
horn,  and  set  a  spider  in  the  middle  of  it ;  '  but  it  immediately 
ran  out.'  They  tried  several  times,  and  the  spider  '  once  made 
some  stay  in  the  powder.'  They  enquired  into  Kenelm  Digby's 
sympathetic  powder.  '  Magnetical  cures  being  discoursed  of.  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  promised  to  communicate  what  he  knew  of  sym- 
pathetica! cures ;  and  those  members  who  had  any  of  the  powder 
of  sympathy,  were  desired  to  bring  some  of  it  at  the  next  meeting.' 

June  21,  1661,  certain  gentlemen  were  appointed  '  curators  of 
the  proposal  of  tormenting  a  man  with  the  sympathetic  powder ;' 
I  cannot  find  any  record  of  the  result.     And  so  they  went  on 
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until  the  time  of  Sir  Jobo  Hill's  satire,  in  1751.  This  once  well- 
known  work  ie,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  compliment  the 
Rojal  Society  ever  received.  It  bought  forward  a  number  of 
what  are  now  feeble  and  childish  researches  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  It  showed  that  the  inquirers  had  actually  been 
inqniring ;  and  that  they  did  not  pronounce  decision  about 
'natural  hnovjledge'  by  help  oi ^ iiatural  knowledge.'  But  for 
this.  Hill  would  neither  have  known  what  to  assail,  nor  how. 
Matters  are  now  entirely  changed.  The  acientiGc  bodies  are  far 
too  well  established  to  risk  themselves.   Dnt  f  ui  zonampcrdidM — 

Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat. 

These  great  institutions  are  now  without  any  collective  purpose, 
except  that  of  promoting  individual  energy ;  they  print  for  their 
contributors,  and  guard  themselves  by  a  general  declaration  that 
they  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  things  they  print.  Of  course 
they  will  not  put  forward  anything  for  everybody;  but  a  writer  of 
a  certain  reputation,  or  matter  of  a  certain  look  of  plausibility  and 
safety,  will  find  admission.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  the  pas- 
turer  of  Socks  and  herdi  and  the  hunters  of  wild  beasts  are  two 
very  different  bodies,  with  very  different  policies.  The  scientific 
academies  are  what  a  spiritualist  might  call  'publishing  mediums,' 
and  their  spirits  fall  occasionally  into  writing  which  looks  as  if 
.Hiinds  in  the  higher  state  were  not  always  impervious  to  nonsense. 

The  following  joke  is  attributed  to  Sir  John  Hill.  I  cannot 
honestly  say  I  believe  it ;  but  it  shows  that  his  contemporaries  did 
not  believe  he  had  no  humour.  Good  stories  are  always  in  some 
sort  of  keeping  with  the  characters  on  which  they  are  fastened. 
Sir  John  Hill  contrived  a  communication  to  the  Koyal  Society 
from  Portsmouth,  to  the  effect  that  a  sailor  had  broken  his  leg  in 
a  fall  from  the  mast-head  ;  that  bandages  and  a  plentiful  applica- 
tion of  tarwater  had  made  him,  in  three  days,  able  to  use  hia  leg 
as  well  as  ever.  While  this  commimicfition  was  under  grave 
discussion — it  must  be  remembered  that  many  then  thought  tar- 
water had  extraordinary  remedial  properties— the  joker  contrived 
that  a  second  letter  should  be  delivered,  which  stated  that  the 
writer  bad  forgotten,  in  his  pre\'ious  communication,  to  mention 
that  the  leg  was  a  wooden  leg  I  Horace  Walpole  told  this  story, 
I  suppose  for  the  first  time ;  he  is  good  authority  for  the  fiiict  of 
circulation,  but  for  nothing  more. 

Sir  John  Hill's  book  is  droll  and  cutting  satire.  Dr.  Maty, 
(Sec.  Royal  Society)  wrote  thus  of  it  in  the  Journal  Britannique 
(Feb.  1751),  of  which  he  was  editor : 
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B  est  f&chenz  qne  cet  ing^nieax  Natiu&liste,  qui  nons  &  d6jk  doiiii4 
et  qui  nona  prepare  encore  des  ooTrages  plus  ntilee,  emploie  &  cette 
odiense  tftche  one  plame  qa'il  trempe  dang  le  fiel  et  dans  I'absinthe,  II 
eet  Trai  que  plosienrs  de  sea  remaiqaes  sont  fondles,  et  qa'k  rerrear 
qa'il  indiqoe,  il  joint  en  mSme  temslft  correction.  Maia  il  n'eat  pas  ton- 
jonn  Equitable,  et  ne  manqae  jamais  d'iusnlter.  Qne  pent  apres  tont 
pronver  son  livre,  si  ce  n'est  qne  la  qnarante-cinqaiome  partie  d'nn 
tr^atuple  et  tr^B-ntile  Recueil  s'est  pas  ezempte  d'etreors  P  Devoit- 
il  confondre  avec  des  Ecrivains  snperficiels,  dont  la  Liberty  dn  Corps  ne 
permet  pas  de  restreindre  la  fertility,  cette  fonle  de  savans  du  Premier 
ordre,  dont  les  Jlcrits  out  omfi  et  oment  encore  les  Transactions  ?  A-t-il 
onblie  qn'on  y  a  Tn  freqaemment  les  noms  des  Boyle,  des  Newton, 
des  Halley,  des  De  Moivres,  des  Hans  Sloane,  etc.  ?  Et  qa'on  y  tronve 
encore  ceu  des  Ward,  des  Bmdiey,  desOrabam,  desEllicot,  des  Watson, 
et  d'nn  Antenr  qne  Mr.  Hill  pr4fere  A  tons  lee  aatres,  je  veux  dire  de 
Mr.  HiU  lni-m6me  ? 

This  was  the  only  answer ;  but  it  was  no  answer  at  all.  Hill's 
object  was  to  expose  the  absurdities ;  he  therefore  collected  the 
alwurditiea.  I  feel  sure  that  Hill  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  much  more  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
softened  their  errors  and  enhanced  their  praises.  No  reviewer 
will  object  to  me  that  I  have  omitted  Youn^,  Laplace,  &c.  But 
then  my  book  has  a  true  title.  Hill  should  not  have  called  his 
a  review  of  the  '  Works,' 

It  was  charged  against  Sir  John  Hill  that  he  had  tried  to 
become  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  had  &iled.  This  he 
denied,  and  challenged  the  production  of  the  certificate  which  a 
candidate  always  sends  in,  and  which  is  preserved.  But  perhaps 
he  could  not  get  so  &r  as  a  certificate — that  is,  could  not  find  any 
one  to  recommend  him ;  he  was  a  likely  man  to  be  in  such  a 
predicament.  As  I  have  myself  run  foul  of  the  Society  on  some 
little  points,  I  conceive  it  possible  that  I  may  fall  under  a  like 
suspicion.  Whether  I  could  have  been  a  Fellow,  I  cannot  know ; 
as  the  gentleman  said  who  was  asked  if  he  could  play  the  violin, 
I  never  tried.  I  have  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  Society 
upon  its  whole  history.  A  person  used  to  historical  inquiry 
learns  to  look  at  wholes  ;  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  are  taken  in  all  their 
duration.  But  those  who  are  not  historians — I  mean  not 
possessed  of  the  habit  of  history — hold  a  mass  of  opinions  about 
current  things  which  lead  them  into  all  kinds  of  confusion  when 
they  try  to  look  back.  Not  to  give  an  instance  which  will  offend 
any  set  of  existing  men — this  merely  because  I  can  do  without 
it — let  us  take^  the  country  at  large.     Magna  Charta  for  ever ! 
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glorious  safeguard  of  our  liberties  I  KuUus  liber  homo  capiatur 
aut  impriaonetur.  .  .  .  aut  alU/uo  modo  detttruatur,  nisi  per 
judicium  parium.  .  .  .  Liber  homo ;  frank  home ;  a  capital 
thing  for  him — but  how  about  the  villeina  7  Oh,  there  are  none 
now  \  But  there  were.  Who  cares  for  villaioa,  or  barbarians,  or 
helot«  ?  And  so  England,  and  Athens,  and  Sparta,  were  free 
States ;  all  the  freemen  in  them  were  free.  Long  after  Magna 
Charta,  villains  were  sold  with  their  'chattels  and  offspring,' 
named  in  that  order.  Long  after  Magna  Charta,  it  was  law  that 
'  Le  Seigniour  poit  rob,  naufrer,  et  chastiser  son  villein  a  son 
Tolunt,  salve  que  il  no  poit  luy  maim.' 

The  Royal  Society  was  founded  as  a  co-operative  body,  and  co- 
operation was  its  purpose.  The  early  charters,  Ac.  do  not  contain 
a  trace  at  the  intention  to  create  a  scientific  distinction,  a  kind 
of  Legion  of  Honour.  It  is  clear  that  the  qualification  was  ability 
and  willingness  to  do  good  work  for  the  promotion  of  nattind 
knowledge,  no  matter  in  how  many  persons,  nor  of  what  position 
in  society.  Charles  II.  gave  a  smart  rebuke  for  exclusiveness,  as 
elsewhere  mentioned.  In  time  arose,  almost  of  course,  the  idea 
of  distinction  attaching  to  the  title ;  and  when  I  first  began 
to  know  the  Society,  it  was  in  this  state.  Gentlemen  of  good 
social  position  were  freely  elected  if  they  were  really  educated 
men ;  but  the  moment  a  claimant  was  announced  as  resting  on 
his  science,  there  was  a  disposition  to  inquire  whether  be  was 
scientific  enough.  The  maxim  of  the  poet  was  adopted ;  and 
the  Fellows  were  practically  divided  into  Drink-deeps  and 
Taatt^tats. 

I  was,  in  early  life,  much  repelled  by  the  tone  taken  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  with  respect  to  their  very  mixed  body.  A 
man  high  in  science — some  thirty-seven  years  ago  (about  1830) — 
gave  me  some  encouragement,  as  he  thought.  '  We  shall  have  you  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  time,'  said  he.  Umph  I  thought  I : 
for  I  had  thatday  heard  of  some  recent  elections,  the  united  Ecience 
of  which  would  not  have  demonstrated  1. 1,  nor  explained  the  action 
of  a  pump.  Truly  an  elevation  to  look  up  at  I  It  came,  further,  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  Royal  Society — if  I  might  judge  by  the 
claims  made  by  very  influential  Fellows— considered  itself  as 
entitled  to  the  best  of  everything :  second-best  being  left  for  the 
newer  bodies.  A  secretary,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  Royal 
at  an  anniversary  of  the  Astronomical,  gave  rather  a  lecture  to 
the  company  on  the  positive  duty  of  all  present  to  send  the  very 
best  to  the  old  body,  and  the  absolute  right  of  the  old  body  to 
expect  it.     An  old  friend  of  mine,  on  a  similar  occasion,  stated  as 
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a  fact  that  the  thing  was  always  done,  as  well  as  that  it  ought  to 
be  done. 

Of  late  years  this  pretensioD  has  been  made  by  a  President 
of  the  Society.  In  1855,  Lord  Rosse  presented  a  confidential 
memorandum  to  the  Council  on  the  expediency  of  enlarging 
their  number.  He  says, '  In  a  Council  so  small  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  leading  scientific 
Societies,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  will  continue  to  publish  inferior  papers  while 
they  send  the  best  to  our  Tranaact'wue.^ 

And,  again,  with  ali  the  Societies  represented  on  the  Council, 
*  even  if  every  Science  had  its  Society,  and  if  they  published  every- 
thing, withholding  their  best  papers  [i.e.  from  the  Royal  Society], 
which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  do,  still  there  would  remain  to 
the  Royal  Society  .  .  .'  Lord  Rosse  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
minor  Societies  themselves  transfer  their  best  papers  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  that  if,  for  instance,  the  Astronomical  Society 
were  to  receive  from  A.  B.  a  paper  of  unusual  merit,  the  Society 
would  transfer  it  to  the  Royal  Society.  This  is  quite  wrong ;  any 
preference  of  the  Royal  to  another  Society  is  the  work  of  the 
contributor  himself.  But  it  shows  how  well  faafted  is  the  Royal 
Society's  claim,  that  a  President  should  acquire  the  notion  that 
it  is  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  the  other  Societies,  in  tlieir 
joint  and  corporate  capacities.  To  the  pretension  thus  made  I 
never  could  give  any  aympatliy.  When  I  first  heard  Mr.  Christie, 
Sec.  R.  S.,  set  it  forth  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  I  remembered  the  Baron  in  Walter  Scott — 

Of  Gilbert  the  G)alliard  a  heriot  he  soogtit. 
Saying,  Give  thy  best  steed  as  a  vassal  ought. 

And  I  remembered  the  answer — 

Lord  and  Earl  thongh  thoa  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Back's-foot  better  than  thou. 

Folly  conceding  that  the  Royal  Society  is  entitled  to  pre- 
eminent rank  and  all  the  respect  due  to  age  and  services,  I 
could  not,  nor  can  I  now,  see  any  more  obligation  in  a  contributor 
to  send  his  best  to  that  Society  than  he  can  make  out  to  be  due 
to  himself.  This  pretension,  in  my  mind,  was  hooked  on,  by 
my  historical  mode  of  viewing  things  already  mentioned,  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Society — the  chief  fault, 
perhaps,  lying  with  its  President,  Sir  Joseph  Banks — had  sternly 
set  itself  against  the  formation  of  other  societies  ;  the  Geological 
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and  Astronomical,  for  instance,  though  it  must  be  added  that 
the  chief  rebels  came  out  of  the  Society  itBelf.  And  so  a  certain 
not  very  defined  dislike  was  generated  in  my  mind — an  anti- 
aristocratic  affair — to  the  body  which  seemed  to  me  a  little  too 
uplifted.  This  would,  I  daresay,  have  worn  off;  but  a  more 
formidable  objection  arose.  My  views  of  physical  science  gradu- 
ally arranged  thetoselves  into  a  form  which  would  have  rendered 
F.R.S.,  as  attached  to  my  name,  a  false  representation  symbol. 
The  Koyal  Society  is  the  great  fortress  of  general  physics ;  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  our  day,  as  to  general  physics,  there  is  some- 
thing which  makes  the  banner  of  the  R.S.  one  under  which  I 
cannot  march.  Everybody  who  saw  the  three  letters  after  my 
name  would  infer  certain  things  as  to  my  mode  of  thought  which 
would  not  be  true  inference.  It  would  take  much  space  to  explain 
this  in  full.  I  may  hereafter,  perhaps,  write  a  budget  of  collected 
results  of  the  a  priori  philosophy,  the  nibbling  at  the  small 
end  of  omniscience,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  on  common  life, 
from  the  family  parlour  to  the  jury-box,  from  the  girls'-school 
to  the  vestry-meeting.  There  are  in  tlie  Society  those  who 
would,  were  there  no  others,  prevent  my  criticism,  be  it«  con- 
clusions true  or  folse,  from  having  any  basis ;  but  they  are  in  the 
minority. 

There  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to  the  principles  of  philosophy 
in  vogue  at  the  Society,  when  they  are  stated  as  principles  ;  but 
there  is  an  omniscience  in  daily  practice  which  the  principles 
repudiate.  In  like  manner,  the  most  retaliatory  CliriHtians  have 
a  perfect  form  of  round  words  about  behaviour  to  those  who 
injure  them :  none  of  them  are  as  candid  as  a  little  boy  I  knew, 
who,  to  his  mother's  admonition,  You  should  love  your  enemies, 
answered — -Catch  me  at  it  I 

Years  ago,  a  change  took  place  which  would  alone  have  put  a 
sufficient  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  co-operative  body  got  tired 
of  getting  funds  from  and  lending  name  to  persons  who  had  little 
or  no  science,  and  wanted  F.R.S.  to  be  in  every  case  a  Fellow 
Really  Scientific.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  yearly  elections  was 
limited  to  fifteen  recommended  by  the  Council,  unless  the  general 
body  should  choose  to  elect  more ;  which  it  does  not  do.  The 
election  is  now  a  competitive  examination:  it  is  no  longer — Are  you 
able  and  willing  to  promote  natural  knowledge ;  it  is — Are  you  one 
of  the  upper  fifteen  of  those  who  make  such  claim.  In  the  list  of 
candidates — a  list  rapidly  growing  in  number — each  year  shows 
from  thirty  to  forty  of  those  whom  Newton  and  Boyle  would  have 
gladly  welcomed  aa  fellow-labourers.     And  though  the  rejected 
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of  one  year  may  be  the  accepted  of  the  next — or  of  the  next  bat 
one,  or  but  two,  if  Belf-respect  will  permit  the  candidate  to  hang 
on — yet  the  time  ia  clearly  coming  when  many  of  thoae  who 
ought  to  be  welcomed  will  be  excluded  for  life,  or  else  shelved  at 
last,  when  paet  work,  with  a  scientific  peerage.  Coupled  with 
this  attempt  to  create  a  kind  of  order  of  knighthood  is  an  ab- 
surdity so  glaring  that  it  should  always  be  kept  before  the  general 
eye.  This  distinction,  this  mark  set  by  science  upon  Buccessful 
investigation,  is  of  necessity  a  class-distinction.  Rowan  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  greatest  names  of  our  day  in  mathematical  science, 
never  could  attach  F.R.S.  to  his  name — he  could  not  afftyt'd  it. 
There  is  a  condition  precedent — Four  Red  Sovereigns.  It  ia 
four  pounds  a  year,  or — to  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Transactions — forty  pounds  down.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  the 
Society  must  be  supported.  But  it  is  not  as  it  should  be  that  a 
kind  of  title  of  honour  should  be  forged,  that  a  body  should  take 
upon  itself  to  confer  distinctions  /or  adeTice,  when  it  is  in  the 
background — and  kept  there  when  the  distinction  is  trumpeted — 
that  the  wearer  is  a  man  who  can  spare  four  pounds  a  year.  I 
am  well  aware  that  in  England  a  person  who  is  not  gifted,  either 
by  nature  or  art,  with  this  amount  of  money  power,  is,  with  the 
mass,  a  very  second-rate  sort  of  Newton,  whatever  he  may  be  in 
the  field  of  investigation.  Even  men  of  science,  so  called,  have 
this  feeling.  I  know  that  the  eoientific  admsera  of  the  Admiralty, 
who,  years  ago,  received  lOOi.  a  year  each  for  his  trouble,  were 
sneered  at  by  a  wealthy  pretender  as  *  fellows  to  whom  a  hundred 
a  year  is  an  object.'  Dr.  Thomas  Voung  was  one  of  them.  To 
a  bookish  man — I  mean  a  man  who  can  manage  to  collect  books — 
there  is  no  tax.  To  myself,  for  example,  40L  worth  of  books 
deducted  from  my  shelves,  and  the  life-use  of  the  Society's 
splendid  library  instead,  would  have  been  a  capital  exchange. 
■  But  there  may  be,  and  are,  men  who  want  books,  and  cannot  pay 
the  Society's  price.  The  Council  would  be  very  liberal  in  allow- 
ing their  books  to  be  consulted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  known 
investigator  were  to  call  and  ask  to  look  at  certain  books,  the 
Assistant-Secretary  would  forthwith  seat  him  with  the  books 
before  him,  absence  of  F-R-S.  not  in  any  wise  withstanding.  But 
this  is  not  like  having  the  right  to  consult  any  book  on  any  day, 
and  to  take  it  away,  if  farther  wanted. 

So  much  for  the  Royal  Society  as  concerns  myself.  I  must  add, 
that  there  is  not  a  spark  of  party  feeling  against  those  who 
wilfully  remain  outside.  The  better  minds  of  course  know  better; 
and  the  smaller  eavants  look   complacently  on  the  idea  of  an 
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outer  world  which  makes  6lile  of  them.  I  have  done  auch  a 
thing  as  nerve  on  a  committee  of  the  Society,  and  report  on  a 
paper :  they  had  the  sense  to  ask,  and  I  had  the  sense  to  see  that 
none  of  my  opinions  were  compromised  by  compliance.  Aod  I 
will  be  of  any  use  which  does  not  involve  the  Btatus  of  liomo  f.riutn 
literarum ;  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  I  would  gladly  he 
Fautor  ReaHa  Scientice,  hut  I  would  not  be  taken  for  Faleos 
Ra'iuma  Sacerdos. 

Nothing  worse  will  ever  happen  to  me  than  the  smile  which 
individuals  bestow  on  a  man  who  does  not  groove.  Wisdooi,  like 
religion,  belongs  to  majorities ;  who  can  wonder  that  it  should  be 
80  thought,  when  it  is  so  clearly  pictured  in  the  Xev  Testament 
from  one  end  to  the  other  ? 

The  counterpart  of  paroAlox,  the  inolated  opinion  of  one  or  of 
few,  is  the  general  opioiou  held  by  all  the  rest ;  and  the  counter- 
part of  false  and  absurd  paradox  is  what  is  called  the  '  vulgar 
error,'  the  paeudodox.  There  is  one  great  work  on  this  last  subject, 
the  Paeudodoxia  EpideTnica  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  famous 
author  of  the  Rellgio  Medun,;  it  usually  goes  by  the  name  of 
Browne'On  Vulgar  Errors'(lsted.  1646;  6th,  1672).  A  careful 
analysis  of  this  work  would  show  that  vulgar  errors  are  frequently 
opposed  l^  scientific  errors ;  but  good  sense  is  always  good  sense, 
and  Browne's  book  has  a  vast  quantity  of  it. 

As  an  example  of  bad  philosophy  brought  against  bad  observa- 
tion. The  Amphisbsena  serpent  was  supposed  to  have  two  heads, 
one  at  each  end ;  partly  from  its  shape,  partly  because  it  runs 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  On  this  Sir  Thomas  Browne  makes 
the  following  remarks : — 

And  were  there  any  such  species  or  natural  Iciod  of  animal,  it  would 
be  hard  to  make  good  those  six  positions  of  body  which,  according  to 
the  three  dimensions,  are  ascribed  nnto  every  Animal ;  that  is,  infra, 
tupra,  ante,  retro,  d&ttrosum,  sinistrosam:  for  if  (as  it  is  determined) 
that  be  the  anterior  and  npper  part  wherein  the  senses  are  placed,  and 
that  the  posterior  and  lower  part  which  ia  oppoeite  thereanto,  there  is 
no  inferior  or  former  part  in  this  Animal ;  for  the  aeuses,  being  placed 
at  both  extreams,  doth  make  both  ends  anterior,  which  is  impossible  ; 
the  terms  being  Relative,  which  mutually  Bnbsiat,  and  are  not  without 
each  other.  And  therefore  this  duplicity  was  ill  contrived  to  place  one 
bead  at  both  extreams,  and  had  been  more  tolerable  to  have  settled 
three  or  four  at  one.  And  therefore  also  Poets  have  been  more  reason- 
able than  Fhilosophera,  and  Gumjon  or  Cerhcrue  less  monatrons  thau 
Amphitbvna. 

There  may  be  paradox  upon  paradox :  and  there  is  a  good 
instance  in  the  eighth  century  in  the  case  of  Virgil,  an  Irishman, 
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Biflliop  of  Saly-biirg  and  afterwards  Saint,  and  his  quarrels  with 
Boniface,  an  Haglishman,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  also  afterwards 
Saint.  All  we  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  there  exiBta  a 
letter  of  748  from  Pope  Zachary,  citing  Virjjil—  then,  it  seems,  at 
most  a  simple  priest,  thongh  the  Pope  was  not  sure  even  of  that 
— to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of  maintaining  that  there  ia 
another  world  {muiKlus)  under  our  earth  {terra),  with  another 
sun  and  another  moon.  Nothing  more  is  known:  the  letter 
contains  threats  in  the  event  of  the  charge  being  true ;  and  there 
history  drops  the  matter.  Since  Virgil  was  afterwards  a  Bishop 
and  a  Saint,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  died  in  the  full 
flower  of  ortliudox  reputation.  It  has  been  supposed  —  and  it 
seems  probable — that  Virgil  maintained  that  the  earth  ia  peopled 
all  the  way  round,  so  that  under  some  spots  there  are  antipodes; 
that  his  contemporaries,  with  very  dim  ideas  about  the  roundness 
of  the  earth,  and  most  of  them  with  none  at  all,  interpreted  him 
aa  putting  another  earth  under  cure — turned  the  other  wa^, 
probably,  like  the  second  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  a  sandwich, 
with  a  sun  and  moon  of  its  own.  In  the  eighth  century  this 
would  infallibly  have  led  to  an  underground  Gospel,  an  under- 
ground Pupc,  and  an  underground  Avignon  for  him  to  live  in. 
When,  in  later  times,  the  idea  of  iubabitanis  for  the  planets 
was  started,  it  was  immediately  asked  whether  they  had  sinned, 
whether  Jesus  Christ  died  for  them,  whether  their  wine  and  their 
water  could  he  lawfully  used  in  the  sacraments,  &c. 

On  so  small  a  basis  as  the  above  has  been  constructed  a  com- 
paniou  case  to  tho  persecution  of  Galileo.  On  one  side  the 
positive  assertion,  with  indignant  comment,  that  Virgil  was 
deposed  for  antipodal  heresy,  on  the  other,  serious  attempts  at 
justification,  palliation,  or  mystification.  Some  writers  say  that 
Virgil  was  found  guilty ;  others  that  he  gave  satisfactory  expla- 
nation,  and  became  very  good  friends  with  Boniface :  for  all 
which  see  Bayle.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  antipodist  was 
a  different  person  from  the  canonised  bishop ;  there  ia  a  second 
Virgil,  made  to  order.  When  your  shoes  pinch,  and  will  not 
stretch,  always  throw  them  away  and  get  another  pair ;  the  same 
with  your  facts.  Baroniiis  was  not  up  to  the  plan  of  a  substitute  : 
his  commentator  Pagi  {probably  writing  about  1690)  argues  for 
it  in  a  manner  which  I  think  Baronius  would  not  have  approved. 
This  Virgil  was  perhaps  a  slippery  fellow.  The  Pope  says  he 
hears  that  Virgil  pietended  licence  from  him  to  claim  one  of 
some  new  bishoprics :  this  he  declares  is  totally  false.  It  is  part 
of  the  arguTiiL-iit  tiiut  such  a  man  aa  lliis  cuuld  not  have  been 
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created  a  Bishop  and  a  Saint:  on  this  point  there  wilt  be  opinions 
and  opinions.' 

Lactantiiis,  four  centuries  before,  had  laughed  at  the  anttpodea 
in  a  manner  which  seems  to  be  ridicule  thrown  on  the  idea  of  the 
earth's  roundness.  Ptolemy,  without  reference  to  the  antipodes, 
describes  the  extent  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  globe  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  he  could  have  had  no  objection  to  men  turned 
opposite  ways.  Probably,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  roundnew  of 
the  earth  was  matter  of  thought  only  to  astronomers.  It  should 
always  be  remembered,  especially  by  those  who  affirm  persecution 
of  a  true  opinion,  that  but  for  our  knowing  from  Lactantins  that 
the  antipodal  notion  had  been  matter  of  assertion  and  denial 
among  theologians,  we  could  never  have  bad  any  great  confidence 
in  Vii^l  really  having  noaintained  the  simple  theory  of  the  exist- 
ence of  antipodes.  And  even  now  we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  it 
is  having  hiBtorical  proof:  the  evidence  goes  to  Vii^l  having 
been  charged  with  very  absurd  notions,  which  it  seems  more 
likely  than  not  were  the  absurd  constructions  which  ignorant 
contemporaries  put  upon  sensible  opinions  of  his. 

One  carious  part  of  this  discussion  is,  that  neither  side  has 
allowed  Pope  Zachary  to  produce  evidence  to  character.  He 
shall  have  been  an  Urban,  say  the  astroiiomers ;  an  Urban  he 
ought  to  have  been,  say  the  theologians.  What  sort  of  man  was 
Zachary  ?  He  was  eminently  sensible  and  conciliatory ;  he  con- 
trived to  make  northern  barbarians  hear  reason  in  a  way  which 
puts  him  high  among  that  section  of  the  early  popes  who  had 
the  knack  of  managing  uneducated  swordsmen.  He  kept  the 
peace  in  Italy  to  an  extent  which  historians  mention  with  ad- 
miration. Even  Bale,  that  Maharajah  of  pope-haters,  allows 
himself  to  quote  in  favour  of  Zachary,  that  'multa  Papalem 
dignitatem  decentia,  eademque  pneclara  (scilicet)  opera  confecit.* 
And  this,  though  so  willing  to  find  fault  that,  speaking  of 
Zachary  putting  a  little  geographical  deacription  of  the  earth 
on  the  portico  of  the  Lateran  Church,  he  insinuates  that  it  was 
intended  to  affirm  that  the  Pope  was  lord  of  the  whole.  Nor 
can  he  say  how  long  Zachary  held  the  see,  except  by  announcing 
his  death  in  752,  'cum  decem  annis  pestilentiie  sedi  pnefuisset.' 

'  Aa  Irish  natiquary  infonuB  ms  thnt  Vii^il  I'g  mentinaed  id  annnls,  at  l.t.  ISi,  aa 
'  Tsrghil,  i.e.  the  geometer,  Abbot,  of  Acbadhbo  [and  Biehop  of  Sultzbarg],  died  in 
GernuiDj  in  the  thirtecDtb  year  of  hie  bUhopclck.'  No  allusion  ia  mnda  to  hia 
oplnionii ;  but  it  aeema  he  was,  hy  trnditiuii,  a  mathematician.  The  Abbot  of  Agbabo 
(Qoeen'e  Connrj)  ima  canonited  by  QiegOTj  IX.,  io  1233.  The  etorj  of  the  second, 
or  •capsgoat,  Virgil  woold  be  much  damaged  by  the  characlec  given  to  the  real 
bishop,  if  there  were  anything  In  it  to  dilapidate, 
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There  wan  another  quarrel  between  Virgil  and  Boniface^  which 
IB  an  illuiitration.  An  ignorant  priest  had  baptised  '  iDnomine 
Patrio,  et  Filia,  et  ypiritua  Sancta.'  Boniface  declared  the 
rite  null  and  void  ;  Virgil  maintained  the  contrary ;  and  Zachary 
decided  in  favour  of  Virgil,  on  the  ground  that  the  absurd  form 
was  only  ignorance  of  Latin,  and  not  heresy.  It  is  hard  to^believe 
that  this  man  deposed  a  priest  for  asserting  the  whole  globe  to 
be  inhabited.  To  me  the  little  information  that  we  have  seems 
to  indicate— but  not  with  certainty — that  Virgil  maintained  the 
antipodes :  that  his  ignorant  contemporaries  travestied  his  theory 
into  that  of  an  underground  cosmos;  that  the  Pope  cited  him 
to  Rome  to  explain  hia  system,  which,  as  reported,  looked  like 
what  all  would  then  have  affirmed  to  be  heresy ;  that  he  gave 
satisfactory  explanations,  and  was  dismissed  with  honour.  It 
may  be  that  the  educated  tireek  monk,  Zachary,  knew  his 
Ptolemy  well  enough  to  guess  what  the  asserted  heretic  would 
say ;  we  have  seen  that  he  seems  to  have  patronised  geography. 
The  <lenc}'lptlon  of  the  earth,  according  to  historians,  was  a  tnap  ; 
this  Pope  may  have  been  more  ready  than  another  to  prick  up  his 
ears  at  any  rumour  of  geographical  heresy,  from  hope  of  informa- 
tion. And  Virgil,  who  may  have  entered  the  sacred  presence  as 
frightened  as  Jacquard,  when  Napoleon  I.  sent  for  him  and  said, 
with  a  stem  voice  and  threatening  gesture,  '  You  are  the  man  who 
can  tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string,'  may  have  departed  as  well 
pleased  aa  Jacquard  with  the  riband  and  pension  which  the  inter- 
view was  worth  to  him. 

A  word  more  about  Baronius.  If  he  had  been  pope,  as  he 
would  have  been  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Spaniards,  and  if 
he  had  lived  ten  years  longer  than  he  did,  and  if  Clavius,  who 
would  have  been  his  astronomical  adviser,  had  lived  five  years 
longer  than  he  did,  it  is  probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  the 
great  exhibition,  the  proceeding  against  Galileo,  would  not  have 
furnished  a  joke  against  theology  in  all  time  to  come.  For 
Baronius  was  sensible  and  witty  enough  to  say  that  in  the  Scrip- 
tures the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  teach  how  to  go  to  Heaven, 
not  how  Heaven  goes ;  and  Clavius,  in  his  last  years,  confessed 
that  the  whole  system  of  the  heavens  had  broken  down,  and 
must  be  mended. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Galileo  case,  a  reality,  and  the 
'  Virgil  case,  a  fiction,  have  been  hawked  against  the  Roman  see 
^re  enough  to  show  that  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  have  not 
cared  much  about  physical  philosophy.     In  truth,  oHbodoxy  has 
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always  had  other  fieb  to  fry.  Physice,  wliicb  in  modem  times 
has  almost  UBnrped  the  name  phUoeophy,  ia  England  at  least, 
has  felt  a  little  disposed  to  clothe  herself  with  all  the  honours 
of  persecation  which  belong  to  the  real  owner  of  the  name. 
But  the  bishops,  &c.  of  the  middle  ages  knew  that  the  contest 
between  nominalism  and  realism,  for  instance,  had  a  hundred 
tiraes  more  bearing  upon  orthodoxy  than  anything  in  astronomy, 
&C.  A  wrong  notion  about  auhatanct  might  play  the  mischief 
with  tranBubetaTtiiaiion. 

The  question  of  the  earth's  motion  was  the  single  point  in 
which  orthodoxy  came  into  real  contact  with  science.  Many 
students  of  physics  were  suspected  of  magic,  many  of  atheism ;  but, 
stupid  as  the  mistake  may  have  been,  it  was  bond,  fida  the  magic  or 
the  atheism,  not  the  physics,  which  was  assailed.  In  the  astro- 
nomical case  it  was  the  very  doctrine,  as  a  doctrine,  indepen- 
dently of  couseqaences,  which  was  the  oorpue  delicti :  and  this 
because  it  contradicted  the  Bible.  And  bo  it  did ;  for  the  stability 
of  the  earth  ifl  as  clearly  assumed  from  one  end  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  other  as  Uie  solidity  of  iron.  Those  who  take  the 
Bible  to  be  totidem  verbis  dictated  by  the  God  of  Truth  can 
refuse  to  believe  it;  and  they  make  strange  reasons.  They 
undertake,  a  priori,  to  settle  Divine  intontions.  The  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  mean  to  teach  natural  philosophy :  this  they  know  before- 
haud ;  or  else  they  infer  it  &om  finding  that  the  earth  does  move, 
and  the  Bible  says  it  does  not.  Of  course,  ignorance  apart,  every 
word  is  truth,  or  the  writer  did  not  mean  truth.  But  this  puts 
the  whole  book  on  its  trial :  for  we  never  can  find  out  what  the 
writer  meant,  until  we  otherwise  find  out  what  is  true.  Those 
who  like  may,  of  course,  declare  for  an  inspiration  over  which 
they  are  to  be  viceroys ;  but  common  sense  will  either  accept 
verbal  meaning  or  deny  verbal  inspiration. 
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Qaestiones  Morales,  folio,  1489  [Paris].     By  T.  Bnridan. 

This  is  the  title  from  the  Hartwell  Catalogue  of  Law  Boobs.  I 
suppose  it  is  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  '  Conimentary  on  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,'  printed  in  1489.  Buridan  (died  about  1358) 
is  the  creator  of  the  famous  ass  which,  as  Burdin^s  ass,  was  cur- 
rent in  Burgundy,  perhaps  is,  as  a  vulgar  proverb.  Spinoza  says 
it  was  a  jenny  ass,  and  that  a  man  would  not  have  been  so  foolish  ; 
but  whether  the  compliment  is  paid  to  human  or  to  masculine 
character  does  not  appear — perhaps  to  both  in  one.  The  story 
told  about  the  famous  paradox  is  very  curious.  The  Queen  of 
France,  Joanna  or  Jeanne,  was  in  the  habit  of  sewing  her  lovers 
up  in  sacks,  and  throwing  them  into  the  Seine ;  not  for  blab- 
bing, but  that  they  might  not  blab— certainly  the  safer  plan. 
Buridan  was  exempted,  and,  in  gratitude,  invented  the  sophism. 
What  it  has  to  do  with  the  matter  has  never  been  explained. 
Assuredly  qui /ain.t  per  aliumfacitper  se  will  convict  Buridan 
of  prating.  The  argument  is  as  follows,  and  is  seldom  told  in 
full.  Buridan  was  for  free-will— that  is,  will  which  determines 
conduct,  let  motives  be  ever  so  evenly  balanced.  An  ass  is  equally 
pressed  by  hunger  and  by  thirst ;  a  bundle  of  hay  ia  on  one  side, 
a  pail  of  water  on  the  other.  Surely,  you  will  say,  he  will  not  be 
ass  enough  to  die  for  want  of  food  or  drink ;  he  will  then  make 
a  choice — that  is,  will  choose  between  alternatives  of  equal  force. 
The  problem  became  famous  in  the  schools  ;  some  allowed  the 
poor  donkey  to  die  of  indecision ;  some  denied  the  possibility  of 
the  balance,  which  was  no  answer  at  all. 

The  following  question  is  more  difl6cult,  and  involves  free-will 
to  all  who  answer — 'Which  you  please.'  If  the  northern  hemisphere 
were  land,  and  all  the  southern  hemisphere  water,  ought  we  to 
call  the  northern  hemisphere  an  island,  or  the  southern  hemisphere 
a  lake  ?  Both  the  questions  would  be  good  exercises  for  paradoxers 
who  must  be  kept  employed,  like  Michael  Scott's  devils.  The 
wizard  knew  nothing  about  squaring  the  circle,  &c.,  so  he  set 
them  to  make  ropes  out  of  sea  sand,  which  puzzled  them.  Stupid 
devils  I  much  of  our  glass  is  sea  sand,  and  it  makes  beautiful 
thread.  Had  Michael  set  them  to  square  the  circle  or  to  find 
a  perpetual  motion,  he  would  have  done  his  work  much  bett-er. 
But  all  this  is  conjecture :  who  knows  that  I  have  not  hit  on  the 
very  plan  he  adopted  ?  Perhaps  the  whole  race  of  paradoxers 
on  hopeless  subjects  are  Michael's  subordinates,  condemned  to 
transmigration  af^r  transmigration,  until  their  task  is  done. 
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The  above  was  not  a  bad  guess.  A  little  after  the  time  wheD 
the  femouB  Pascal  papers  were  produced,  I  came  into  posseasioil 
of  a  coireHpondeDce  which,  but  for  these  papers,  I  should  have 
held  too  incredible  to  be  put  before  the  world.  But  when  one 
sheep  leaps  the  ditch,  another  will  follow:  so  Igave  the  following 
account  in  the  AtkerKeum  of  October  5,  1867  : — 

The  recorded  story  is  that  Michael  Scott,  being  boand  by  contract 
to  procnre  perpetaal  employment  for  a  namber  of  yonng  demons,  was 
worried  out  of  his  life  in  ioveoting  jobs  for  them,  nntil  at  last  he  set 
them  to  make  ropes  out  of  sea  sand,  which  they  never  could  do.  We 
have  obtained  a  very  cnrioas  correspondence  between  the  wisard 
Michael  and  his  demon-slaves ;  bat  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  how 
it  came  into  our  hands.  We  much  regret  that  we  did  not  receive  it 
in  time  for  the  British  Association.  It  appears  that  the  story,  true  as 
far  as  it  goes,  was  never  finished.  The  demons  easily  conqnered  the 
rope  diScolty,  by  the  simple  process  of  making  the  sand  into  glsss, 
and  spinning  the  glass  into  thread,  which  they  twisted.  Michael, 
tboroaghly  disconcerted,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  setting  some  to  square 
the  circle,  others  to  find  the  peipetnal  ntotion,  &c.  He  commanded 
each  of  them  to  transmigrate  from  one  human  body  into  another,  -until 
their  tasks  were  done.  This  explains  the  whole  snccession  of  cyclo- 
meters, and  all  the  heroes  of  the  Badget.  Some  of  this  correspoDdence 
is  very  recent;  it  is  much  blotted,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  its 
meaning  ;  it  is  full  of  figurative  allnsious  to  driving  something  illegible 
down  a  steep  iuto  the  sea.  It  looks  like  a  hnmble  petition  to  be 
allowed  some  diversion  in  the  intervals  of  transmigration;    and   the 


Rnmpflt  et  serpeaB  iter  institutiim, 
— a  line  of  Horace,  which  the  demons  interpret  as  a  direction  to  come 
athwart  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  by  a  sly  trick.  Until  we  saw 
this,  we  were  suspicious  of  M.  Libri  :  the  unvarying  blunders  of  the 
correspondence  look  like  knowledge.  To  be  always  out  of  the  road 
requires  a  map :  genuine  ignorance  occasionally  lapses  into  truth.  Wo 
thought  it  possible  M.  Libri  might  have  played  the  trick  to  show  how 
easily  the  French  are  deceived  ;  but  with  our  present  information,  onr 
minds  are  at  rest  on  the  subject.  We  see  M.  Cbaales  does  not  like  to 
avow  the  real  source  of  information :  he  will  not  oonfess  hiipBelf  a 
spiritualist. 
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Philo  of  Gadara  ie  asserted  by  Mootuela,  on  the  authority  of 
Eutocius,  tlie  commentator  on  Archimedea,  to  have  equared  the 
circle  within  the  ten-thouaaTidth  part  of  a  unit,  that  ifl,  to  four 
places  of  decimals.  A  modem  classical  dictionary  represents  it  as 
done  by  Philo  to  ten  thousand  places  of  decimals.  Lacroiz  com- 
ments on  Montucla  to  the  effect  that  myriad  (in  Greek  ten  thou- 
sand) is  here  used  as  we  use  it,  vaguely,  for  an  immense  number. 
On  looking  into  Eutocius,  I  find  that  not  one  definite  word  is 
said  about  the  extent  to  which  Philo  carried  the  matter.  I  give 
a  translation  of  the  passage : — 

We  ought  to  know  that  Apollonias  Fergteaa,  in  his  Ocytocimn  [this 
work  is  lost],  demonstrated  the  same  by  other  nombers,  and  c&me 
nearer,  which  seems  more  accurate,  bnt  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Archimedes ;  for,  as  before  said,  be  aimed  only  at  going  near  enough 
for  the  wants  of  life.  Neither  is  Fonis  of  Nicsea  fair  when  he  takes 
Archimedes  to  task  for  not  giving  a  line  accurately  equal  to  the 
circumference.  He  says  in  his  Cerii  that  bis  teacher,  Philo  of  Qadara, 
had  given  a  more  accurate  approximation  (cic  Acpi^ttrrtpoMc  itpiOftovQ 
iyaytiy)  than  that  of  Archimedes,  or  than  7  to  22.  Bnt  all  these  [the 
rest  as  well  as  Philo]  miss  the  intention.  They  multiply  and  divide  by 
tetu  of  ilumawnds,  which  no  one  can  easily  do,  nnlesa  he  be  versed  in 
the  logistics  [fractional  compntatton]  of  Magnus  [now  unknown]. 

Montucla,  or  hia  source,  ought  not  to  have  made  this  mistake. 
He  had  been  at  the  Greek  to  correct  Philo  Oadstanue,  as  he  had 
often  been  called,  and  he  had  brought  away  and  quoted  atro 
Va&ipayv.  Had  he  read  two  sentences  further,  be  would  have 
found  the  mistake. 

We  here  detect  a  person  quite  unnoticed  hitherto  by  the 
modems,  Magnus  the  arithmetician.  The  phrase  is  ironical ;  it 
is  as  if  we  should  say, '  To  do  this  a  man  must  be  deep  in  Cocker.' 
Accordingly,  Magnus,  Baveme,  and  Cocker,  are  three  personifica- 
tions of  arithmetic ;  and  there  may  be  more. 

Aristotle,  treating  of  the  category  of  relation,  denies  that  the 
quadrature  has  been  found,  hut  appears  to  sBSume  that  it  can  be 
done.  Boethius,  in  his  comment  on  the  passage,  says  that  it  has 
been  done  since  Aristotle,  hut  that  the  demonstration  is  too  long 
for  him  to  give.  Those  who  have  no  notion  of  the  quadrature 
question  may  look  at  the  English  Cydopcedia,  art.  'Quadrature 
of  the  Circle.' 
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TetragcmiBmns.  Id  est  cironli  qnadrstnra  per  Campaimtii, 
Arcbitnedem  Syracnsaimm,  Ktqne  Boetinm  nathematicsB  per- 
spicacissimos  adinveiita. — At  the  end,  Impresanm  Venetiia  per 
loan.  Bapti.  Seaaa.  Anno  ab  inoamatlone  Domini,  1503.  Die 
28  Aagnsti. 

This  book  has  never  been  noticed  in  the  hietory  of  the  subject, 
and  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it.  The  quadrature  of  Campanug 
takes  the  ratio  of  Archimedes,  7  to  22,  to  be  absolutely  correct ; 
tbe^ccount  given  of  Archimedes  is  not  a  translation  of  his  book ; 
and  that  of  Boetiue  has  more  than  is  in  BoetAius.  This  book 
must  stand,  with  the  next,  as  the  earliest  in  print  on  the  subject, 
until  further  showing :  Murhard  and  Kastner  have  nothing  so 
early.  It  is  edited  by  Lucas  Gauricus,  who  has  given  a  short 
pre&ce.  Luca  Graurico,  Bishop  of  Civita  Ducale,  an  astrologer 
of  astrologers,  published  this  work  at  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  lived  to  eighty-two.  His  works  are  collected  in  folios,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  contain  this  production.  The  poor  fellow 
could  never  tell  his  own  fortune,  because  his  father  neglected  to 
note  the  hour  and  minute  of  bis  birth.  But  if  there  had  been 
anything  in  astrology,  he  could  have  worked  bock,  as  Adams  and 
Leverrier  did  when  they  caught  Neptune :  at  siity  he  couldhave 
examined  every  minute  of  his  day  of  birth,  by  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  so  would  have  found  the  right  minute.  He  could  then 
have  gone  on,  by  rules  of  prophecy.  Gauricus  was  the  mathe- 
matical teacher  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  did  him  no  credit,  as  we 
shall  see. 

In   hoc   opere  contenta  Epitome Liber   de    qaadratnra 

Oircnli Paria,  1603,  folio. 

The  quadrator  is  Charles  Bovillus,  who  adopted  the  views  of 
Cardinal  Cusa,  presently  mentioned.  Montucla  is  hard  on  his 
compatriot,  who,  he  says,  was  only  saved  from  the  laughter  of 
geometers  by  his  obscurity.  Persons  must  guard  against  most 
historians  of  mathematics  in  one  point :  they  frequently  attribute 
to  his  own  age  the  obscurity  which  a  writer  has  in  their  own  time. 
This  tract  was  printed  by  Henry  Stepheus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Faber  Stapulensis,  and  is  recorded  by  Decbales,  &c.  It  was  also 
introduced  into  the  'Margarita  FbiloBOphica'  of  1815,  in  the 
same  appendix  with  the  new  perspective  from  Yiator.  This  is  not 
extreme  obscurity,  by  any  means.  The  quadrature  deserved  it ; 
but  that  is  another  point. 
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It  is  stated  by  Montucla  that  Bovillus  makes  tt  =  %/10.  But 
Montucla  cites  a  work  of  1507,  IrUroductorium  Oeometricum, 
which  I  have  never  seen.  He  finds  in  it  an  account  which 
Bovillus  gives  of  the  quadrature  of  the  peasant  labourer,  and 
describes  it  as  agreeing  with  his  own.  But  the  description  makes 
n-  =  3^,  which  it  thus  appears  Bovillus  could  not  distinguish 
from  VIO.  It  seems  also  that  this  3^,  about  which  we  shall  see 
so  much  in  the  sequel,  takes  its  rise  in  the  thoughtful  head  of  a 
poor  labourer.  It  does  him  great  honour,  being  so  near  the  truth, 
and  be  having  no  means  of  instruction.  In  our  day,  when  an 
ignorant  person  chooses  to  bring  his  fancy  forward  in  opposition 
to  demonstration  which  he  will  not  study,  he  is  deservedly 
laughed  at. 

Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Liverpool — hereinafter  notorized — attri- 
butes the  first  announcement  of  3|  to  M.  Joseph  Lacomme,  a 
French  well-sinker,  of  whom  he  gives  the  following  account ; — 

In  the  year  1836,  at  which  time  Lacomme  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  he  had  constracted  a  circular  reservoir  and  wished  to  know  the 
quantity  of  stone  that  would  be  required  to  pave  the  bottom,  and  for 
this  parpoee  called  on  a  professor  of  mathematics.  On  putting  his 
question  and  giving  the  diameter,  he  was  surprised  at  getting  the 
following  answer  from  the  Professor—'  Qu'il  lui  i'ait  inipostible  de  le  Ivi 
dire  aujitile,  atteiid-u  que  persotmc  n'arait  eneorepu  frouver  d'une  maniera 
easaeie  le  rapport  do  la  ci'rcmiference  an  diami-tre.'  From  this  he  was 
led  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem.  His  first  process  was 
purely  mechaaioal,  and  ha  was  so  far  convinced  he  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that  he  took  to  educating  himself,  and  became  an  expert 
arithmetician,  and  then  found  that  arithmetical  results  f^roed  with  bis 
mechanical  experiments.  He  appears  to  have  eked  out  a  bare  eiiutence 
for  many  years  by  teaching  arithmetic,  all  the  time  struggling  to  get  a 
hearing  from  some  of  the  learned  societies,  but  without  snocess.  In 
the  year  1855  he  found  his  way  to  Paris,  where,  as  if  by  accident,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  gentleman,  son  of  M.  Winter,  a 
commissioner  of  police,  and  taught  him  his  peculiar  methods  of  calcu- 
lation. The  young  man  was  so  enchanted  that  be  strongly  recom- 
mended Lacomme  to  his  father,  and  subsequently  through  M.  Winter 
he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
SMences  of  Paris.  A  committee  of  the  society  was  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  his  discovery,  and  the  society  at  its  teanee 
of  March  17,  1856,  awarded  a  silver  medal  of  the  first  class  to 
M.  Joseph  Lacomme  for  his  discovery,  of  the  true  ratio  of  diameter 
to  circumference  in  a  circle.  He  subsequently  received  three  other 
medals  from  other  societies.  While  writing  this  I  have  his  hkeness 
before  me,  with  his  medals  on  bin  breast,  which  stands  as  a  frontispiece 
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to  a  Aart  hiognphy  of  this  extraordinary  man,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  gentloman  who  did  me  the  hoaoiir  to  pnblieti  a  French 
translation  of  the  pamphlet  I  distributed  at  the  meeting'  of  the  BritiBh 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Oxford,  in  1860. — 
Corretpondent,  Uay  3,  1866. 

My  inqiiirieB  show  that  the  story  of  the  medaU  is  not  incredible. 
There  are  at  Paris  little  private  societiee  which  have  not  so  much 
claim  to  be  expoueiits  of  Bcientific  opinion  aa  our  own  Mechanics' 
lustitutes.  Some  of  tbem  were  intended  to  give  a  false  lustre :  aa 
the  *  Institut  Historique,'  the  members  of  which  are  '  Membre  de 
rinstitut  Hifftorique.'  That  M.  Ijacomme  should  have  got  four 
medals  &om  societies  of  this  class  is  very  possible :  that  he  should 
have  received  one  from  any  society  at  Parle  which  has  the  least 
claim  to  give  one  is  as  yet  simply  incredible. 

Hicolai  de  Cnaa  Opera  Omnia.  Tenice,  1514.  3  vols,  folio. 
The  real  title  is  'Hebc  accurata  recognitio  trium  voluminum 
operum  clariss.  P.  Nicolai  Cussa  .  .  .  prozime  sequens  pagina 
monstrat.'  Cardinal  Cusa,  who  died  tn  1 464,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
modem  attempters.  His  quadrature  is  found  iu  the  second 
volume,  and  is  now  quite  unreadable.  In  these  early  days  every 
quadratoT  found  a  geometrical  opponent,  who  finished  him. 
H^omontanus  did  this  office  for  the  Cardinal. 

De  Oconlta  Philosophia  libri  III.     By  Henry  Comelins  Agrippa. 

Lyons,  1550,  8vo. 
De  incertitndine  et  vanitate  acientiamm.    By  the  same.     Cologne, 

1531,  8to. 

The  first  editions  of  these  works  were  of  1530,  as  well  as  I  can 
make  out;  but  the  first  was  in  progress  in  1510.  In  the  second 
work  Agrippa  repents  of  having  wasted  time  on  the  magic  of  the 
first ;  but  all  those  who  actually  deal  with  demons  are  destined 
to  eternal  fire  with  Jamnes  and  Mambres  and  Simon  Magus. 
This  means,  as  is  the  fact,  that  his  occult  philosophy  did  not  actu- 
ally enter  upon  black  magic,  but  confined  itself  to  the  power  of 
the  stars,  of  numbers,  &c.  The  fourth  book,  which  appeared  atter 
the  death  of  Agrippa,  and  really  concerns  dealing  with  evil  spirits, 
is  undoubtedly  spurious.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  what 
Agrippa  really  believed  on  the  subject.  I  have  introduced  his 
books  as  the  most  marked  specimens  of  treatises  on  magic,  a 
paradox  of  our  day,  though  not  far  from  orthodoxy  in  bis ;  and 
here  I  should  have  ended  my  notice,  if  I  had  not  casually  found 
Bomethiog  more  interesting  to  the  reader  of  our  day. 
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Walter  Scott,  it  is  well  known,  was  curious  on  all  mattera 
connected  with  magic,  and  has  used  them  very  widely.  But  it  ia 
hfurdly  known  how  much  pains  he  has  taken  to  be  correct,  and  to 
give  the  real  thing.  The  most  decided  detail  of  a  magical  pro- 
cess which  is  found  in  his  writingu  is  that  of  Dousterswivel  in 
'  The  Antiquary  * ;  and  it  is  obvious,  by  his  accuracy  of  process, 
that  he  does  not  intend  the  adept  for  a  mere  impostor,  but  for 
one  who  had  a  lurking  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  hi§  own  processes, 
coupled  with  intent  to  make  a  fradulent  use  of  them.  The 
materials  for  the  proceBs  are  taken  from  Agrippa.  I  first  quote 
Mr.  Dousterswivel : 

...  I  take  a  silver  plate  when  she  [the  moon]  is  in  her  fifteenth 
mansion,  which  mansion  is  in  de  head  of  Libra,  and  I  engrave  npon  one 
side  de  worts  Schedbarsehenuith  Behartachan  {eh  shonld  be  f]— dat  is, 
de  Intelligence  of  de  Intelligence  of  de  moon — and  I  make  his  pictote 
like  a  flyiuffSOTpant  with  a  turkey-cook's  head — vary  well — Then  npon 
tbis  side  I  make  de  teble  of  de  moon,  which  is  a  square  of  nine, 
mnltiplied  into  itself,  with  eighty-one  numbers  [nine]  on  eveiy  side, 
and  diameter  nine.  .  .  . 

In  the'De  Occulta  Fhilosophia,'  p.  290,  we  find  that  the 
fifteenth  mansion  of  the  moon  incipit  capUe  lAbrce,  and  is  good 
■pro  extrahendia  thesauria,  the  object  being  to  discover  hidden 
treasure.  In  p.  246,  we  learn  that  a  silver  plate  must  he  need 
with  the  moon.  In  p.  248,  we  have  the  words  which  denote  the 
Intelligence,  &c.  But,  owing  to  the  falling  of  a  number  into  a 
wrong  line,  or  the  misplacement  of  a  line,  one  or  other — which 
takes  place  in  all  the  editions  I  have  examined — Scott  has,  sad 
to  say,  got  hold  of  the  wrong  words ;  he  has  written  down  the 
demon  of  the  demojis  of  the  moon.  Instead  of  the  gibberish 
above,  it  should  have  been  Malcha  betkareiaim  hed  beniah  sche~ 
hakim.  In  p.  253,  we  have  the  magic  square  of  the  moon,  with 
eighty-one  numbers,  and  the  symbol  for  the  Intelligence,  which 
Scott  likens  to  a  flying  serpent  with  a  turkey-cock's  head.  He 
was  obliged  to  say  something ;  but  I  will  stake  my  character — 
and  so  save  a  woodcut — on  the  scratches  being  more  like  a  pair 
of  l^s,  one  shorter  than  the  other,  without  a  body,  Jumping  over 
a  six-barred  gate  placed  side  uppermost.  Those  who  thought 
that  Scott  forged  his  own  nonsense,  will  henceforth  stand  corrected. 
As  to  the  spirit  Peolphan,  &c.,  no  doubt  Scott  got  it  from  the 
authors  he  elsewhere  mentions,  Nicolaus  Remigius  and  Petnis 
Thyracos ;  hut  this  last  word  should  be  Thyrseus. 

The  tendency  of  Scott's  mind  towards  prophecy  is  very  marked, 
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and  it  is  alwajra  fulfilled.  Hyder,  id  his  disguise,  calls  out  to 
Tippoo — *  Cursed  is  the  prince  who  barters  justicfl  for  lust ;  he 
shall  die  in  the  gate  hj  Ute  sword  of  the  stranger.*  Tippoo  was 
killed  in  a  gateway  at  Seriogapatam. 

Orontii  Finaei.  .  .  Qca  !:-atiira  Cirooli.     Paris,  1544,  4to. 

OroutiuH  squared  the  circle  out  of  all  comprehension ;  but  he 
was  killed  by  a  feather  from  his  own  wing.  His  former  pupil, 
John  Buteo,  the  same  who— I  believe  for  the  first  tinae — calculated 
the  question  of  Noah's  ark,  as  to  its  power  to  hold  all  the  aoimals 
and  stores,  unsquared  him  completely.  Orontius  was  tfie  author 
of  very  many  works,  and  died  in  1555.  Among  the  laudatory 
verses  which,  as  was  usual,  precede  this  work,  there  is  one  of  a 
rare  character :  a  congratulatory  ode  to  the  wife  of  the  author. 
The  French  now  call  this  writer  Oronce  Finfe ;  but  there  is  much 
difficulty  about  delatinisa*-  i.  Is  this  more  correct  than  Oronce 
Fine,  which  the  translate.  -  '  f  De  Thou  uses  ?  Or  than  Horonce 
Fhine,  which  older  writers  give  ?  I  cannot  understand  why  M. 
de  Viette  should  be  called  Vi^te,  because  his  Latin  name  is  Vieta. 
It  is  difficult  to  restore  Buteo  ;  for  not  only  now  is  butor  a  block- 
head as  well  as  a  bird,  but  we  really  cannot  know  whit  kind  of 
bird  Buteo  stood  for.  We  may  be  sure  that  Madan'.';  Fine  was 
Denise  Blanche  ;  for  Dionysia  Candida  can  mean  nothing  else. 
Let  her  shade  rejoice  in  the  &me  which  Hubertus  Sussannseus 
has  given  her. 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  quadrature  of  Orontius,  and  solutions 
of  all  the  other  difficulties,  were  first  published  in  '  De  Rebus 
Mathematicis  Hactenus  D&:-ideratis,'  of  which  I  have  not  the  date, 

Nicolai  Baymari  TJrsi  Dithmarsi  Fandamentiim  Astronamicmn, 

id  est,  nova  doctrina  sinaimi  et  triangnlorum.  .  .  .  Straaborg, 

1688,  4to. 

People  choose  the  name;  of  this  astronomer  for  themselves :  I 

take  Ursus,  because  he  was  a  bear.     This  book  gave  the  quadra~ 

ture  of  Simon  Duchesne,  or  &  Quercu,  which  excited  Peter  Metius, 

as  presently  noticed.     It  also  gave  that  unintelligible  reference  to 

Justus  ByrgiuB  which  has  been  used  in  the  diecusaiou  about  the 

invention  of  levari tbms. 

The  real  name  of  Duchesne  is  Van  der  Eycke,  I  have  met 
with  a  tract  in  Dutch,  Letterkwndige  Aanteeieenmgmt,  upon  Van 
Eycke,  Van  Ceulen,  &c.,  by  J.  J.  Dudt  van  Flensburg,  which  E 
make  out  to  be  since  1841  in  date.     I  should  much  like  a  trans- 
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lation  of  tbis  tract  to  be  prioted,  say  in  the  PhU.  Mag.  Dutch 
would  be  clear  Eoglish  if  it  were  properly  epelt.  For  example, 
Uarrir^master  would  be  seen  at  once  to  be  teacher ;  but  they  will 
epell  it  leermeeater.  Of  tkeae  they  write  as  van  deze;  widow 
they  make  weduwe.  All  thia  is  plain  to  me,  who  never  saw  a 
Dutch  dictionary  in  my  life ;  but  many  of  their  miepellings  are 
quite  unconquerable. 


Jaoobas  Falco  YalentiDos,  miles  OrdiniB  Uontesisni,  banc  circnli 
qaadiatnram  inTenit.     Autwarp,  1589,  4to. 
The  attempt  is  more  than  commonly  worthless ;  but  as  Mon- 
tucla  and  others  have  referred  to  the  verses  at  the  end,  and  as  the 
tract  is  of  the  rarest,  I  will  quote  them : — 

Circuhu  hqiiUvT. 
Vooabar  ante  cirtnilua 
Eramque  cnrvas  nndique 
TJt  alia  solis  orbita 
Et  arooa  ille  nnbinm. 
Eram.  figura  nobilia 
Carenaqae  sola  orij^^e 
Carensqae  sola  termiDO. 
Modo  indecora  prodeo 
Novisqne  ftsdor  angalis. 
Neo  hoc  peregit  Archytas 
Neqne  loari  pater  neqne 
Tdub  lapete  filins. 
Quia  er^o  caana  aat  Dfina 
Meam  qnadravit  aream  ? 

Retpondet  auetor. 
Ad  alta  Turie  oatia 
Laoainqne  limpidisaimiun 
Sita  est  beata  civitas 
Param  Sf^ntos  abliiit 
Abeatqne  Sncro  plnacnlum. 
Hie  est  poeta  qniapiaui 
Libenter  astru  consalens 
Bibiqae  semper  arrogaDS 
Negata  doctioribas. 
Senez  nbique  cogitans 
8ui  frequenter  immemor 
Nee  explicare  circiniun 
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Hfec  exarare  lineas 
Sciens  at  ipse  pncdicat. 
Eic  ergo  bellas  artifex 
Tnam  qoadrarit  aream. 

Falco's  versee  are  pretty,  if  the  "  ~  mysteries  be  correct ;  but  of 
these  things  I  have  forgotten — what  I  knew.  [One  mistake  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  :  it  is  Archytas]. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  history  is  written,  I  copy 
the  account  which  Montucla — who  is  accurate  when  he  writes 
about  what  he  has  seeu — gives  of  these  verses.  He  gives  the  date 
1587  ;  he  places  the  verses  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end; 
he  says  the  circle  thanks  its  quadrator  affectionately ;  and  he 
says  the  good  and  modest  chevalier  gives  all  the  glory  to  the 
patroa  saint  of  his  order.  All  of  little  consequence,  as  it  happens ; 
but  writing  at  second-hand  makes  as  complete  mistakes  about 
more  important  matters. 

Petri  Bnngi  Bergomatis  Nameronmi  mjsteria.  Bergomi  [Ber- 
gamo], 1591,  4to.  Second  Edition. 
The  first  edition  is  said  to  be  of  1585  ;  the  third,  Paris,  1618. 
Bungus  is  not  for  my  purpose  on  his  own  score,  but  those  who 
gave  tbe  numbers  their  mysterious  characters :  he  is  but  a  collector. 
He  quotes  or  uses  402  authors,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  list : 
this  just  beats  Warburton,  whom  some  eulogist  or  satirist,  I  forget 
which,  holds  up  as  having  used  400  authors  in  some  one  work. 
Bungus  goes  through  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  gives  the  account  of  every- 
thing remarkable  in  which  each  number  occurs ;  his  accounts  not 
being  always  mysterious.  The  numbers  which  have  nothing  to 
say  for  themselves  are  omitted :  thus  there  is  a  gap  between  50 
and  60.  In  treating  666,  Bungus,  a  good  Catholic,  could  not 
compliment  the  Pope  with  it,  but  he  fixes  it  on  Martin  Luther 
with  a  little  forcing.  If  from  A  to  I  represent  1-10,  from  K  to 
S  10-90,  and  from  T  to  Z  100-500,  we  see — 

MARTIN         LTJTEBA 
30  1  80  100  9  40        20  200  100  3  80    1 

which  gives  666.     Again,  in  Hebrew,  Lulter  does  the  same  : — 

n      n     i.    1    b 
200  400  30  6  30 

And  thus  two  can  play  at  any  game.  The  second  is  better 
than  the  first :  to  Latinise  the  surname  and  not  the  Christian 
name  is  very  unscholarlike.    The  last  number  mentioned  is  a 
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thousand  mllHoiiB ;  all  greater  numbers  are  dismissed  in  half  a 
page.  Then  follows  an  accurate  distinction  between  number 
and  muUilude — a  thing  much  wanted  both  in  arithmetic  and 
logic 

What  may  be  the  use  of  such  a  book  as  this  ?  The  last  occa- 
sion on  which  it  waa  used  was  the  following.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  the  Royal  Society  determined  to  restrict  the  number  of 
yearly  admissions  to  fifteen  men  of  science,  and  noblemen  ad 
lilxUum ;  the  men  of  science  being  selected  and  reeomiueiided  by 
the  Council,  with  s  power,  since  practically  surrendored,  to  the 
Society  to  elect  more.  Thie  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  directly 
against  the  spirit  of  their  charter,  the  true  intent  of  which  is, 
that  all  who  are  fit  should  be  allowitl  to  promote  natural  know- 
ledge in  association,  from  and  after  Ui't  time  at  which  they  are 
both  fit  and  willing.  It  is  also  workiug  more  absurdly  from  year 
to  year ;  the  tariff  of  fifteen  per  annum  will  soon  amount  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  many  who  would  be  very  usefuL  This 
begins  to  be  felt  already,  I  suspect.  But,  as  appears  above,  the 
body  of  the  Society  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands.  When  the 
alteration  was  discussed  by  the  Council,  my  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Galloway,  then  one  of  the  body,  opposed  it  strongly,  and  in- 
quired particularly  into  the  reason  why  fifteen,  of  all  numbers, 
was  the  one  te  be  selected.  Was  it  because  fifteen  is  seven  and 
eight,  typifying  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment da;'  >f  the  resurrection  following  ?  Was  it  because  Paul 
strove  fit  n  days  against  Peter,  proving  that  he  was  a  doctor 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ?  Was  it  because  the  prophet 
Hoaea  bought  a  lady  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver?  Was  it  because, 
according  to  Micah,  seven  shepheil^^  and  eight  chiefs  should 
waste  the  Assyrians  ?  Was  it  bt  '  'e  Eccleaiastee  oommands 
equal  reverence  to  be  given  to  boti.  ..'eataments — such  waa  the 
interpretation — in  the  words  '  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also 
to  eight'  ?  Was  it  because  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  rose  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  mountains  ? — or  because  they  lasted  fifteen 
decades  of  days  ?  Was  it  because  Ezekiel's  temple  had  fifteen 
steps  7  Was  it  because  Jacob's  ladder  has  been  supposed  to  have 
had  fifteen  steps  ?  Was  it  because  fifteen  years  were  added  te 
the  life  of  Hezekiah  ?  Waa  it  because  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  waa  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  ?  Was  it  because 
the  scene  of  the  Ascension  waa  fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  ? 
Was  it  because  the  stene-masons  .and  porters  employed  in 
Solomon's  temple  amounted  to  fifteen  myriads  ?  &c.  The  Council 
were  amused  and  astounded  by  the  volley  of  fifteens  which  was 
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fired  at  them ;  they  knowing  nothing  about  Bungns,  of  which 
Mr.  Galloway — who  did  not,  as  the  French  say,  indicate  hia 
soarces — possessed  the  copy  now  before  me.  In  giving  thia 
anecdote  I  give  a  specimen  of  the  book,  which  ia  exceedingly  rare. 
Should  another  edition  ever  appear,  which  is  not  very  probable, 
he  would  be  but  a  bungling  Bungua  who  ahonld  forget  the  fifteen 
of  the  Soyal  Society. 

[I  make  a  remark  on  the  difierent  colours  which  the  same 
person  gives  to  one  story,  according  to  the  bias  under  which  he 
tells  it.  My  Mend  Cralloway  told  me  how  he  had  quizzed  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  my  great  amusement.  When- 
ever I  am  struck  by  the  words  of  any  one,  I  carry  away  a  vivid 
recollection  of  position,  gestures,  tones,  &o.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  be  common  or  uncommon.  I  never  recall  this  joke 
without  seeing  before  me  my  friend,  leaning  against  bis  book- 
case, with  Bungus  open  in  his  hand,  and  a  certain  hatf-depreda- 
tory  tone  which  he  often  used  when  speaking  of  hiouelf.  Long 
after  bis  death,  an  F.R.S.  who  was  present  at  the  discussion,  told 
me  the  story.  I  did  not  say  I  had  heard  it,  but  I  watched  him, 
with  Galloway  at  the  bookcase  before  me.  I  wanted  to  see 
whether  the  two  would  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  an  enormous 
budget  of  fifteens  having  been  fired  at  the  Council,  and  they 
did  agree  perfectly.  But  when  the  pan^^aph  of  the  Budget 
appeared  in  the  Athenaeum,  my  friend,  who  seemed  rather  to 
object  to  the  akewiTig'^p,  assured  me  that  the  thing  waa  grossly 
exaggerated  ;  there  was  indeed  a  fifteen  or  two,  but  nothing  like 
the  number  I  had  given,  I  had,  however,  taken  sharp  note  of 
the  previous  narration, 

I  will  give  another  instance.  An  Indian  officer  gave  me  an 
account  of  an  elephant,  as  follows.  A  detachment  was  on  the 
march,  and  one  of  the  gun-carriages  got  a  wheel  off  the  track, 
so  that  it  was  also  off  the  ground,  and  hanging  over  a  precipice. 
If  the  bullocks  had  moved  a  step,  carriages,  bullocks,  and  all 
must  have  been  precipitated.  No  one  knew  what  could  be  done 
until  some  one  proposed  to  bring  up  an  elephant,  and  let  him 
mantle  it  his  own  way.  The  elephant  took  a  moment's  survey  of 
the  fix,  put  his  trunk  under  the  axle  of  the  ^ee  wheel,  and  waited. 
The  Burrounders,  who  saw  what  he  meant,  moved  the  bullocks 
gently  forward,  the  elephant  followed,  supporting  the  axle,  until 
there  was  ground  under  the  wheel,  when  he  let  it  quietly  down. 
From  all  I  had  heard  of  the  elephant,  thia  was  not  too  much 
to  believe.     But  when,  years  afterwards,  I  reminded  my  friend 
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of  hiB  etory,  he  assured  me  that  I  had  misunderstood  him,  that 
the  elephant  was  directed  to  put  }iis  tnmk  imder  the  wheel,  atid 
saw  in  a  moment  why.  This  ia  reasonable  sagacity,  and  very 
likely  the  correct  account ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  in  the  fit 
of  elephant-worship  under  which  the  story  was  first  told,  it  was 
told  as  I  have  first  stated  it.] 

[Jordani  Brtmi  Nolani  de  Mooade,  Nnmero  et  Figura  .  .  ,  item  de 
InnamerabilibaB,  ImmenBo,  et  Infigombih.  ,  ,  Frankfort,  1591, 
8vo. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  I  came  to  omit  a  writer  whom  I  have 
known  so  many  years,  unless  the  following  story  will  explain  it. 
The  officer  reproved  the  boatswain  for  perpetual  swearing ;  the 
boatswain  answered  that  be  heard  the  officers  swear.  *  Only  in 
an  emei^ency,'  said  the  officer.  'That's  just  it,'  replied  the 
other;  'a  boatswain's  life  is  a  life  of  'mergency.'  Giordano 
Bruno  was  all  paradox;  and  my  mind  was  not  alive  to  bis 
pnradoxes,  just  as  my  ears  might  have  become  dead  to  the  boat- 
swain's oaths.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  vorticist  before 
DoBcartes,  an  optimist  before  Leibnitz,  a  Copemican  before 
Galileo.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  hundred  strange  opinions 
of  hia.  He  was  bom  about  1550,  and  was  roasted  alive  at  Bome, 
February  17,  1600,  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  holy 
Church,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  same.  These  last 
words  are  from  the  writ  of  our  own  good  James  I.,  under  which 
Leggatt  was  roasted  at  Smithfield,  in  March  1612 ;  and  if  I  had  a 
copy  of  the  instrument  under  which  Wightman  was  roasted  at 
'  Lit<:b£eid,  a  month  afterwards,  I  daresay  I  should  find  something 
quite  as  edifying.  1  extract  an  account  which  I  gave  of  Bruno 
in  the  Comp.  Ahn.  for  1855 : — 

He  was  first  a  Dominican  priest,  then  a  Galvinist ;  and  was  roasted 
alive  at  Rome,  in  1600,  for  as  many  heresies  of  opinion,  reUgioos  and 
philosophical,  as  ever  lit  one  fire.  Some  defenders  of  the  papal  cause 
have  at  leiLst  worded  their  accnsations  so  to  be  understood  as  imputing 
to  him  villainoas  actions.  But  it  is  positively  certain  that  his  death 
was  due  to  opinions  alone,  and  that  retractation,  even  after  sentence, 
would  Lave  saved  him.  There  exists  a  remarkable  letter,  written  from 
Rome  on  the  very  day  of  tLo  murder,  by  Sdoppius  (the  celebrated 
Bcholai*,  a  waspish  convert  from  Lutheraniem,  known  by  bis  hatred  to 
Protestants  and  Jesuits)  to  Rittershnsius,  a  well-knoim  Lutheran 
writer  on  civil  and  canon  law,  whose  works  are  in  the  index  of  prohi- 
bited books.  This  letter  has  been  reprinted  by  Libri  (vol.  iv.  p.  407). 
The  writer  informs  his  friend  (whom  he  wished  to  convince  that  even  a 
Lutheran  would  have  burnt  Bruno)  that  all  Rome  would  tell  him  that 
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Bnmo  died  for  LntLeraiusm ;  bat  this  is  becftnae  the  Italians  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  one  heresy  and  another,  in  which  simpli- 
city (says  the  write*^  may  God  preserve  them.  That  is  to  say,  they 
knew  the  difference  between  a  live  heretic  and  a  roasted  one  by  actual 
inspeotion,  bat  had  do  idea  of  the  difference  between  a  Lntheran  and  a 
Calvinist.  The  oonntrymen  of  Boccaccio  would  have  smiled  at  the  idea 
which  the  Qerman  scholar  entertained  of  them.  They  said  Bnmo  was 
burnt  for  Lntheranism,  a  name  nnderwhich  they  tdassed  all  Protestants: 
and  they  are  better  witnesses  than  Schopp,  or  Scioppins.  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  to  his  Protestant  fHend  (to  whom  he  woold 
certainly  not  hare  omitted  any  act  which  both  their  Churches  would 
have  condemned)  the  mass  of  opinions  with  which  Bruno  was  charged ; 
as  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds,  that  soals  migrate,  that  Mohcs 
was  a  magician,  that  the  Si^nptnres  are  a  dream,  thatonly  the  Hebrews 
descended  from  Adam  aud  Eve,  that  the  devils  would  be  saved,  that 
Christ  was  a  magician  and  deeerredly  put  to  death,  &c.  In  (act,  says 
he,  Bruno  has  advanced  all  that  was  ever  brought  fprward  by  all 
heathen  philosophers,  and  by  all  heretics,  ancient  and  modem.-  A  time 
for  retractation  was  given,  both  before  sentence  and  after,  which  should 
be  noted,  as  well  for  the  wretched  palliation  which  it  may  afford,  as  for 
the  additional  proof  it  gives  that  opinions,  and  opinions  only,  brought 
hini  to  the  stake.  In  this  medley  of  charges  the  Scrip  tores  are  a  dream, 
while  Adam,  Eve,  devils,  and  salvation  are  truths,  and  the  Saviour  a 
deceiver.  We  have  examined  no  work  of  Bmno  except  the  De  Monade, 
^c,  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  strong  though  strange  theism  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  Moses,  Christ,  the  Fathers,  Ac,  are  cited  in  a 
manner  which  excites  no  remark  either  way.  Among  the  versions  of 
the  cause  of  Bruno's  death  is  aihmtm :  but  this  word  was  very  often 
used  to  denote  rejection  of  revelation,  not  merely  in  the  common  course 
of  dispute,  but  by  such  writers,  for  iustance,  as  Brucker  aud  Morhof. 
Thus  Morhof  says  of  the  De  Monade,  Sfc,  that  it  exhibits  no  mauifeet 
signs  of  atheism.  What  he  means  by  the  word  is  clear  enough,  when 
he  thus  speaks  of  a  work  which  acknowledges  God  in  hundreds  of 
places,  and  rejects  opinions  ss  blasphemous  in  several.  The  work  of 
Bruno  in  which  his  astronomical  opinions  are  contained  is  De  il'inojle, 
^e.  (Frankfort,  1591,  8vo).  He  is  the  most  thorough -going  Copernican 
possible,  and  throws  out  almost  every  opinioii,  true  or  false,  which  has 
ever  been  discussed  by  astronomers,  from  the  theory  of  innnmerablo 
inhabited  worlds  and  systems  to  that  of  the  planetary  nature  of  comets. 
Libri  (vol.  iv.)  has  reprinted  the  most  strikmg  part  of  his  expressions 
of  Copernican  opinion. 

The  Satanic  doctrine  that  a  Church  may  employ  foroe  in  aid 
of  its  dogma  is  supposed  to  be  obsolete  in  England,  except  as  an 
individual  paradox ;  but  this  is  difficult  to  settle.  Opinions 
are  mqch  divided  as  to  what  the  Roman  Church  would  do  in 
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England,  if  she  could :  any  one  who  doubts  that  she  claims  the 
right  does  not  deserve  an  answer.  When  the  hopes  of  the 
Tractarian  section  of  the  High  Church  were  in  bloom,  before  the 
most  conspicuous  intellects  among  them  had  transgreaaed  their 
ministry,  that  they  might  go  to  their  own  place,  i  had  the  curiosity 
to  see  how  &r  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  they  held  the 
only  doctrine  which  makes  me  the  personal  enemy  of  a  sect.  I 
found  in  one  of  their  tractfl  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  per- 
secute, modified  by  an  asserted  conviction  that  force  was  not 
efficient.  I  cannot  now  say  that  this  tract  was  one  of  the 
celebrated  ninety ;  and  on  looking  at  the  collection  I  find  it  so 
poorly  furnished  with  contents,  &c.,  that  nothing  but  searching 
through  three  thick  volimies  would  decide.  In  these  volumes  I 
find,  augmenting  as  we  go  on,  declarations  about  the  character 
and  power  of  *  the  Church '  which  have  a  suspicious  appearance. 
The  suspicion  is  increased  by  that  curious  piece  of  sophistry. 
No.  87,  on  religious  reserve.  The  queer  paradoxes  of  that  tract 
leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  everything  but  this,  that  the  church(man) 
is  not  bound  to  give  his  whole  counsel  in  all  things,  and  not 
bound  to  say  what  the  things  are  in  which  he  does  not  give  it. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  some  of  the  '  rights  and  liberties*  are 
but  scantily  described.  There  is  now  no  fear ;  but  ihe  time  was 
when,  if  not  fear,  there  might  be  a  looking  for  of  fear  to  come ; 
nobody  could  then  be  so  sure  as  we  now  are  that  the  lion  was 
only  asleep.  There  was  every  appearance  of  a  harder  fight  at 
hand  than  was  really  found  needful. 

Among  other  exquisite  quirks  of  interpretation  in  the  No.  87 
above  mentioned  is  the  following.  Crod  himself  employs  re- 
serve -,  he  is  said  to  be  decked  with  light  as  with  a  garment  (the 
old  or  prayer-book  version  of  Psalm  civ.  2).  To  an  ordinary 
apprehension  this  would  be  a  strong  image  of  display,  manifesta- 
tion, revelation ;  but  there  is  something  more.  '  Does  not  a 
garment  veil  in  some  measure  that  which  it  clothes  ?  Is  not 
that  very  light  concealment  P ' 

This  No.  87,  admitted  into  a  series,  fixes  upon  the  managers 
of  the  series,  who  permitted  its  introduction,  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  that  underhand  intent  with  which  they  were  charged. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  honourable  to  our  liberty  that  this  series 
could  be  published :  though  its  promoters  were  greatly  shocked 
when  the  Essayists  and  Bishop  Colenso  took  a  swing  on  the 
other  side.  When  No.  90  was  under  discussion.  Dr.  Maitland, 
the  librarian  at  Lambeth,  asked  Archbishop  Howley  a  question 
about  No.  89.     '  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  there  was  a  No.  89.' 
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was  the  answer.  I  am  almost  sure  I  have  seen  this  ia  print, 
and  quite  Bore  tbat  Dr.  Maitland  told  it  to  me.  It  is  creditable 
that  Uiere  was  bo  much  freedom ;  but  No.  90  was  too  bad,  and 
was  stopped. 

The  Tractarian  mania  has  now  fOctober  1866)  settled  down 
into  a  chronic  vestment  disease,  complicated  with  fits  of  tran- 
Bubetantiation,  which  has  taken  the  name  of  Ritualism.  The 
common  sense  of  our  national  character  will  not  put  ap  with  a 
continuance  of  this  grotesque  folly ;  millinery  in  all  its  branches 
trill  at  last  be  advertised  only  over  the  proper  shops.  I  am  told 
tbat  the  Bitualists  give  short  and  practical  sermons ;  if  so,  they 
may  do  good  in  the  end.  The  English  Establishment  has  always 
contained  those  who  want  an  excitement ;  the  New  Testament, 
in  its  plain  meaning,  can  do  little  for  them.  Since  the  devolu- 
tion, Jacobitism,  Wesleyanism,  Evangelicism,  Puseyism,  and 
Ritualism,  have  come  on  in  turn,  and  have  furnished  hot  water 
for  those  who  could  not  wash  without  it.  If  the  Ritualists  should 
succeed  in  substituting  short  and  practical  teaching  for  the 
bigh-fipiced  lectures  of  the  doctrinalists,  they  will  be  remembered 
with  praise.  John  the  Baptist  would  perhaps  not  have  brought 
all  Jerusalem  out  into  the  wilderness  by  his  plain  and  good 
sermons :  it  was  the  camel's  hair  and  the  locusts  which  got  him 
a  congregation,  and  which,  perhaps,  added  force  to  his  precepts. 
When  at  school  I  heard  a  dialogue,  between  an  usher  and  the 

man  who  cleaned  the  shoes,  about  Mr. ,  a  minister,  a  very 

corporate  body  with  due  area  of  waistcoat.  '  He  is  a  man  of 
great  erudition,'  said  the  first.  '  Ah,  yes,  sir,'  said  Joe ;  *  any- 
one can  see  that  who  looks  at  that  silk  waistcoat.'] 

[Whan  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  had  only  taken  books 
from  my  own  store,  I  should  have  added  that  I  did  not  make  any 
search  for  information  given  as  part  of  a  work.  Had  I  looked 
through  all  my  books,  I  might  have  made  BomecuriouB  additions. 
For  instance,  in  Schott's  Magia  Naturalis  (vol.  iii.  pp.  756-778) 
is  an  account  of  the  quadrature  of  Gephyrauder,  as  he  ia  mis- 
printed in  Montucla.  He  was  Thomas  Gephyrander  Salicetus; 
and  he  published  two  editions,  in  1608  and  1609 :  I  never  even 
heard  of  a  copy  of  either.  His  work  is  of  the  extreme  of  absurdity : 
he  makes  a  distinction  between  geometrical  and  arithmetical  frac- 
tions, and  evolves  theorems  trom  it.  More  curious  than  his  quad- 
rature is  his  name ;  what  arc  we  to  make  of  it?  If  a  German,  he  is 
probably  a  German  form  of  Bridgeman,  and  Salicetus  refers  him  to 
Weiden.     But  Thomca  was  hardly  a  German  Christian  name  of  his 
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time ;  of  526  Germaa  philueophera,  phynciaDs,  lawyers,  and  theolo- 
gians who  were  biographed  by  Melchior  Adam,  only  two  are  of  this 
name.  Of  these  one  is  Thomas  Erastus,  the  pbysiciaQ  whoee  theolo- 
gical writings  against  the  Church  as  a  separate  power  have  given  the 
name  of  Erastians  to  those  who  follow  hia  doctrine,  whether  they 
have  heard  of  him  or  not.  Erastus  is  little  known ;  accordingly, 
some  have  supposed  that  he  must  be  Erastus,  the  friend  of  St. 
Paul  and  Timothy  (Acts  xix.  22 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  Rom.  xvi.  23^ 
but  what  this  gentleman  did  to  earn  the  character  is  not  hinted 
at.  Few  words  would  have  done  :  OaiuB  (Rom.  xvi.  23)  has  an 
immortality  which  many  more  noted  men  have  missed,  given  by 
John  Bunyan,  out  of  seven  words  of  St.  Paul.  I  was  once  told 
that  the  Erastians  got  their  name  from  Blastus,  and  I  could  not 
solve  bl  =  ert  at  last  I  remembered  that  Blastus  was  a  cJtamber- 
lain  as  well  as  Erastus ;  hence  the  association  which  caused  the 
mistake.  The  real  heresiarch  was  a  physician  who  died  in  1583  ; 
his  heresy  was  promulgated  in  a  Work,  published  immediately 
after  his  death  by  his  widow,  De  Excommunicatione  Ecclesiaatica. 
He  denied  the  power  of  excommunication  on  the  principle  above 
stated ;  and  was  answered  by  Beza.  The  work  was  translated  by 
Dr.  R.  Lee  (Edinb.  1844,  8vo).  The  other  is  Thomas  OrynEeus, 
a  theologian,  nephew  of  Simon,  who  first  printed  Euclid  in  Greek ; 
of  him  Adam  says  that  of  works  he  published  none,  of  learned 
sons  four.  If  Gephyrander  were  a  Frenchman,  his  name  is  not  so 
easily  guessed  at ;  but  he  must  have  been  of  La  Saussaye.  The 
account  given  by  Schott  is  taken  from  a  certain  Father  Philip 
Colbinus,  who  wrote  gainst  him. 

In  some  manuscripts  lately  given  to  the  Royal  Society, 
David  Gregory,  who  seems  to  have  seen  Gephyrander's  work,  calls 
him  Salicetus  WeatpkalTis,  which  is  probably  on  the  title-page. 
But  tbe  only  Weiden  I  can  find  is  in  Bavaria.  Murhard  has  both 
editions  in  his  Catalogue,  but  bad  plainly  never  seen  the  books : 
he  gives  tbe  author  as  Thomas  Gep.  Hyandnis,  Salicettus  West- 
phalus.  Murhard  is  a  very  old  referee  of  mine ;  but  who  tbe 
Tion  n'milnandus  was  to  see  Montucla's  GcphyrnJider  in  Miirhard'a 
Gep,  Hyandinie,  both  writers  being  usually  accurate  ?] 
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A  plain   dieooTerie   of  the  whole   Berelfttion  of  St.  Johii .  .  . 

irherensto  are  annexed  certaia  oracles  of  Sibylla  .  .  .  Set  Foorth 

b;  John  N&peir  L.  of  Marchiston.     London,  1611,  4to. 

The  first  edition  was  Edinburgh,   1593,  4to.     Napier  always 

believed  that  his  great  missioQ  was  to  upeet  the  Pope,  and  that 

logarithms,  and  such  things,  were  merely  episodes  and  relaxations. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  books  have  been  written  about  this 

matter,  while  Napier,  as  good  as  any,  is  forgotten  and  unread. 

He  is  one  of  the  first  who  gave  us  the  six  thousand  years.     *  There 

is  a  sentence  of  the  house  of  Elias  reserved  in  all  ages,  bearing 

these  words :  The  world  shall  stand  six  thousand  years,  and  then 

it  shall  be  consumed  by  fire :  two  thousand  yeares  voide  or  without 

lawe,  two  thousand   yeares  under  the  law,  and  two   thousand 

yeares  shall  be  the  daies  of  the  Meaaias.  .  .  .' 

I  give  Napier's  parting  salute :  it  is  a  killing  dilemma : — 
In  raiininar  conclusion,  if  tfaoa  o  Rome  aledges  tbyaelfe  reformed,  and 
to  beleene  tme  GLristianitmie,  then  beleene  Saint  John  the  Disciple, 
wbome  Christ  loaed,  pnblikely  here  in  this  Renelation  proclaiming  thy 
-wracke,  bnt  if  thon  remain  Ethnlck  in  thy  prinate  thoghts,  beleeuing 
the  old  Oracles  of  the  SibyU  reuerently  keeped  somtime  in  thy  Capitol : 
then  doth  here  this  Sibyll  proelame  also  thy  wracke.  Repent  therefore 
alwayes,  in  this  thy  latter  breath,  as  thon  lonest  thine  Eterriall  salvation. 

— Strange  that  Napier  should  not  have  seen  that  this  appeal  could 
not  succeed,  unless  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  were  no  trus 
prophecies  at  all. 

De   Magnete  magneticisqne  oorporibas,    et    do  roagno   magneto 
tellnre.     By  William  Gilbert.     London,  1600,  folio.— There  is 
a  second  edition ;  and  a  third,  according  to  Watt. 
Of  the  great  work  on  the  m^^et  there  is  no  need  to  speak, 
though  it  was  a  paradox  in  its  day.     The  posthumous  work  of 
Gilbert,  'De  Mnndo  nostro  sublunari  philosophia   nova*  (Ams- 
terdam, 1651,  4to)  is,   as   the  title  indicates,  confined   to   the 
physics  of  the  globe  and  its  atmosphere.     It  has  never  excited 
attention :  I  should  hope  it  would  be  examined  with  our  present 
lights. 

Elementomm  CnTvilineoriom  Libri  tres.    By  John  Baptista  Porta. 
Borne,  1610,  4to. 
This  is  a  ridiculous  attempt,  which  defies  description,  except 
that  it  is  all  about  lunules.     Porta  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
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His  printer  announceB  fourteen  works  printed,  and  four  to  come, 
besides  thirteen  plays  printed,  and  eleven  waiting.  His  name  is, 
and  will  be,  current  in  treatises  on  physics  for  more  reasons  than 

Trattato  della  qnadratora  del  cerohio.  Di  Fietro  Antonio  Cataldi. 
Bologna,  1612,  folio. 
BheticuB,  Vieta,  and  Gataldi  are  the  three  untiring  computers 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  Napier  in  Scotland,  and  Brings  in 
England,  come  just  after  them.  This  work  claims  a  place  »a 
beginning  with  the  quadrature  of  Pellegrino  Borello  of  Reggio, 
who  will  have  the  circle  to  be  exactly  3  diameters  and  ^^  of  a 
diameter.  Cataldi,  taking  Van  Ceulen's  approximation,  works 
hard  at  the  finding  of  integers  which  nearly  represent  the  ratio. 
He  had  not  then  the  eontinued  fraction,  amode  of  repreaentation 
which  he  gave  the  next  year  in  his  work  on  the  square  root.  He 
has  but  twenty  of  Van  Ceulen's  thirty  places,  which  be  takes  from 
ClaviuB :  and  anyone  might  be  puzzled  to  know  whence  the  Itblians 
got  the  result ;  Van  Ceolen,  in  1612,  not  having  been  translated 
&om  Dutch.  But  Clavius  names  his  comrade  G-ruenbei^er,  and 
attributes  the  approximation  to  them  jointly ;  '  Lud.  a  CoUen  et 
Chr.  Onienbergenis  invenerunt,'  which  he  had  no  right  to  do, 
unless,  to  his  private  knowledge,  Gruenberger  had  verified  Van 
Ceulen.  And  Gruenberger  only  handed  over  twenty  of  the  places. 
But  here  is  one  inetance,  out  of  many,  of  the  polyglot  character 
of  the  Jesuit  body,  and  its  advantages  in  literature. 

Philippi  Lansbei^  Cyolometriffi  Novn  Libri  Duo.    Middleborg, 
1616,  4to. 
This  is  one  of  the  legitimate  quadratures,  on  which  I  shall 
here   only  remark   that   by  candlelight  it  is  quadrature  under 
difficulties,  for  all  the  diagrams  are  in  red  ink. 

Reoberches  CnrieaaeB  des  MeBures  do.  Monde.  By  8.  C.  de  V. 
Paris,  1626,  8vo.  (pp.  48). 
It  ia  written  by  some  Count  for  his  son  ;  and  if  all  the  French 
nobility  would  have  given  their  sons  the  same  kind  of  inetmction 
about  rank,  the  old  French  aristocracy  would  have  been  as  pros- 
perous at  tbia  moment  as  the  English  peerage  and  equireage.  I 
sent  the  tract  to  Capt.  Speke,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
thinking  he  might  like  to  see  tbe  old  names  of  the  Ethiopian  pro- 
vinces. Butlfiratma^e  a  copy  of  all  that  relates  to  Prester  John, 
himself  a  paradox.      Tbe  tract  contains,  inter  alia,  an  account  ot 
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the  four  empires ;  of  the  great  Turk,  the  great  Tartar,  the  great 
Sophy,  and  the  great  Prester  John.  This  word  great  {grand), 
which  was  long  used  in  the  phrase  '  the  great  Turk,'  is  a  generio  ' 
adjunct  to  an  emperor.  Of  the  Tartars  it  is  said  that  *  c'eat  tds 
nation  prophane  et  barbaresque,  sale  et  vilalne,  qui  mangent  la 
chair  demie  crug,  qui  boiuent  du  laict  de  jument,  et  qui  nVsent 
de  nappes  et  seruiettes  que  pour  eesuyer  leuis  bouchea  et  leurs 
mains."  Many  persons  have  heard  of  Prester  John,  and  have 
a  very  indistinct  idea  of  him.  I  give  all  that  is  said  about  him, 
since  the  recent  discussions  about  the  Nile  may  give  an  interest 
to  the  old  notions  of  geography, — 

Le  gTwad  Preatre  Jean  qui  est  le  qnairieeme  en  rang,  est  Emperenr 
d'Ethiopie,  et  des  AbynBiiia,  et  se  vante  d'estre  isan  de  la  race  de  Danid, 
comme  estant  dosceadu  de  la  Royne  de  Saba,  Bojne  d'Ethiopie,  laqaella 
estant  venaH  ea  Hienualem  ponr  voir  la  sageue  de  Salomou,  enniron 
I'an   dn  monde  2952,  e'en  retoama  grosae  d'vn  fila  qu'ila  nomment 
Moylech,  duqnel  ila  disent  estre  descendus  en  ligne  directe.     Et  ainai 
il  se  glorifie  d'eatre  le  plas  ancien  Monarqoe  de  la  terre,  diaaut  qae  son 
Empire  a  dor^  pins  de  trois  mil  ana,  ce  qne  nnl  antre  Empire  ne  pent 
dire.     Aossi  met-il  en  aes  tiltrea  ce  qui  s'enaoit :  IToua,  N.  Sonoentin 
en  mee  Boyanmea,  miqaement  aym6  de  Uieo,  colomne  de  la  foy,  aorty 
de  la  race  de  Inda,  &c.     Lee  limitea  de  cet  Empire  toDchent  k  la  mer 
Boage,    et  anx   montagnea   d'Aznma  rets   I'Orient,   et  dn  coat^  de 
rOccideut,  il  eat  bom^  dn  -fleuns  dn  Nil,  qni  le  aepare  de  la  Nabie,  vers 
le  Septentrion  il  a  r.dlgypte,  et  an  Midy  lea  Boy&nmes  de  Congo,  et  de 
Mosambiqne,  sa  longnenr  contenaat  qoarante  degr^,  qni  font  mille 
vingt  cinq  Uenes,  et  ce  depnis  Congo  oa  Uozambiqne  qni  sont  an  Midy, 
inaqn'en  .^gypte  qni  eat  an  Septentrion,  et  salai^nr  contouant  depnis 
le  Kil  qni  eat  &  I'Occident,  insqn'aox  montagnea  d'Aznma,  qni  sont  k 
rOrient,  aept  cens  vingt  cinq  lienes,  qni  foot  vingt  nenf  degrez.     C^t 
empire  a  sons  soy  trente  grandes  IVoninceB,  a^avoir,  Uedrft,  QagA, 
Al^y,    Cedalon,   Uantro,   Finssam,    Bamaqnez,     Ambiam,     Fnngy, 
AngotS,  Cigremaon,  Oorga  Cafatez,  Zastanla,  Zeth,  Barly,  Belangana, 
Tygra,    Goi^ny,  Barganaza,  d'Ancat,  Datgaly  Ambiacatina,  Car*, 
oogly,    Amara   .     Maon  (ric),  Qnegiera,  BaUy,  Dobora  et  Maoheda. 
Tontea  ces  Proaincea  cy'  desans  sont  sitn4ea  instement  soua  la  ligne 
eqninoxiale,  entrea  lea  IVopiqnea  de  Capricome,  et  de  Cancer.     Uais 
elles  s'approchent  de  noatre  Tropiqne,  de  denz  cena  cinqnante  lieatja 
pins  qn'ellea  ne  font  de  I'antre  Tropiqne.     Ce  mot  de  Prestre  Jean 
ngoifie  grand  Seignenr,  et  n'eat  pas  Prestre  comme  plnsieura  penae,  il  a 
eate  tonaionrs  Chrestien,  maja  aonnent  Sohismatiqne  :  maint^iant  il  est 
Calboliqne,  et  reoonnaiat  le  Pape  ponr  Sonnerain  Pontife.     I'ay  vea 
qnelqn'vn  des  sea  Enesqaee,  eatant  en  Hiemsalem,  aneo  leqnel  i'ay 
confer^  soQuent  par  le  moyen  de  noatre  tmoheman :  il  estoit  d'vn  port 
grane  et  serienz,  sncclnr  {tic)  en  son  parlor,  mais  subtil  k  meraeilleB 
en  tont  ce  qn'il  diaoit.     II  prenoit  grand  pWair  an  recit  que  je  luy 
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faieaiB  de  noa  belles  ceremonies,  et  de  la  granite  de  noe  Prelate  enleora 
habits  Pontificaax,  et  aatrea  choses  qne  je  laisse  poar  dire,  qne  TEthi- 
opien  eat  iojouz  et  gaillard,  ne  ressemblant  en  rien  k  la  salet^  dn  Tar- 
tare,  nj  i  raffreuz  r^ard  dn  miserable  Arabe,  mais  ila  soni  fina  et 
cant«leiix,  et  ne  se  fient  en  personne,  soupfonneax  k  memeilles,  et  fort 
deTotienz,  ils  ne  sontdn  toat  noirs  comme  Ton  croit,  i'eotens  parler  de 
ceox  qni  ne  soat  pas  sons  la  ligne  Kqninoxiale,  ny  trop  proches  d'icelle, 
car  cenx  qni  aoot  dessons  sont  les  Mores  que  nona  voyons. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  apeaka  of  his  conversation 
with  an  Ethiopian  bishop,  about  that  bishop's  sovereign.  Some- 
thing moat  have  passed  between  the  two  which  satisfied  the 
writer  that  the  bishop  acknowledged  his  own  sovereign  under 
some  title  answering  to  Prester  John. 

De   Cometa  anni    1618  diaBertationes  Thonm  Fieni   et  Liberti 

Fromondi.  .  .  Eqnidem   Thomra    Fieni  epistoUca   qnsestio,  An 

veram  sit  Coelom  moveri  et  Terrain  qaiescere  ?     London,  16?0, 

8vo. 

Thia  tract  of  Fienus  against  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  a  reprint 

of  one  published  in  1619.     I  have  given  an  account  of  it  as  a 

good  eununary  of  arguments  of  the  time,  in  the  Companion  to  the 

Almanac  for  1836. 

Willobrordi  Snellii.     R.  F.  Cyolometricna,     Leyden,  1621,  4to. 
This  is  a  celebrated  work  on  the  approximative  quadrature, 
which,  having  the  suspicious  word  ^dometricus,  must  be  noticed 
here  for  distinction. 

1620.  In  this  year,  Francis  Bacon  published  his  'Novum 
Organum,'  which  waa  long  held  in  England — but  not  until  the 
last  century — to  be  the  work  which  taught  Newton  and  all  his 
auccessora  how  to  philosophise.  That  Newton  never  mentions 
Bacon,  nor  alludes  in  any  way  to  hia  works,  passed  for  nothing. 
Here  and  there  a  parodoxer  ventured  not  to  find  all  this  teaching 
in  Bacon,  hut  he  waa  pronoimced  blind.  In  our  day  it  begins 
to  be  seen  that,  great  as  Bacon  was,  and  great  as  his  book  really 
is,  he  is  not  the  philosophical  &ther  of  modern  discovery. 

But  old  prepossession  will  find  reason  for  anything.  A  learned 
friend  of  mine  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  discovered  proof  that 
Newton  owned  Bacon  for  his  master :  the  proof  was  that  Newton, 
in  some  of  his  earlier  writinga,  used  the  phrase  experim,entum 
CTucia,  which  is  Bacon's.  Newton  may  have  read  some  of  Bacon, 
though  no  proof  of  it  appears.  I  have  a  dim  idea  that  I  once 
saw  the  two  words  attributed  to  the  alchemists :  if  so,  there  is 
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another  explanation ;  for  Xewton   was   deeply  read   in  the   al- 
chemists. 

I  subjoin  a  review  which  I  wrote  of  the  splendid  edition  of 
Bacon  by  Spedding,  Ellia,  and  Heath.  All  the  opinions  therein 
expressed  had  been  formed  by  me  long  before :  moat  of  the 
materials  were  collected  for  another  purpose. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  Edited  by  James  Spedding, 
R.  Leslie  Ellis,  and  Dooglaa  D.  Heath.     5  toIs. 

No  knowledge  of  nuture  without  experiment  and  observation : 
so  said  Aristotle,  so  said  Bacon,  so  acted  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Gilbert,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Harvey,  &c.,  before  Bacon  wrote.  No 
derived  knowledge  until  experiment  and  observation  are  con- 
cluded :  BO  said  Bacon,  and  no  one  else.  \\'e  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  laid  down  his  principle  in  these  words,  or  that  lie  carried 
it  to  the  utmost  extreme :  we  mean  that  Bacon's  ruling  idea  was 
the  collection  of  enormous  masses  of  facts,  and  then  digested 
processes  of  arrangement  and  elimination,  so  artistically  contrived, 
that  a  man  of  common  intelligence,  without  any  unusual  sagacity, 
should  be  able  to  announce  the  truth  sought  for.  Let  Bacon 
speak  for  himself,  in  his  editor's  English  : — 

Bnt  the  conrse  I  propose  for  the  discovery  of  scieacea  is  snch  as 
leaves  bat  little  to  the  acnteness  and  strength  of  wits,  but  places  all  wits 
and  understaudiiigs  nearly  on  a  level.  For,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  straight 
line  or  a  perfect  circle,  nmch  depends  on  the  steadiness  and  practice  of 
the  hand,  if  it  be  done  by  aim  of  hand  only,  bnt  if  with  the  aid  of  rale 
or  compass  little  or  nothing,  so  it  is  exactly  with  my  plan.  .  .  For 
my  way  of  discovering  scieoces  goes  far  to  level  men's  wits,  and  leaves 
but  little  to  indtvidnal  excellence ;  because  it  performs  everything  by 
the  surest  rules  and  demonstrations. 

To  show  that  we  do  not  strain  Bacon's  meaning,  we  add  what 
is  said  by  Hooke,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  his  pro- 
fessed disciple,  and,  we  believe,  his  only  disciple  of  the  day  of 
Xewton.  We  must,  however,  remind  the  reader  that  Hooke  was 
very  little  of  a  mathematician,  and  spoke  of  algebra  from  his  own 
idea  of  what  others  had  told  him : — 

The  intellect  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  act  withont  its  helps,  bnt  is 
condDBally  to  be  assisted  by  some  inethod  or  engine,  which  shall 
be  as  a  gnide  to  regulate  its  .actions,  so  as  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to 
act  amiss.  Of  this  engine,  no  man  except  the  incomparable  Vemlam 
hath  had  any  thoughts,  and  he  indeed  hath  promoted  it  to  a  vety  good 
pitch  ;  but  there  is  yet  somewhat  more  to  be  added,  which  he  seemed 
to  waat  time  to  complete.  By  this,  as  by  that  art  of  algebra  in  geo- 
£ 
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metr;,  'tnill  be  very  easy  to  proceed  in  a,nj  natnral  inqnirj,  r^fnlarljr 
and  certainly.  .  .  For  as  'tia  Tery  hard  for  the  most  acute  wit  to  find 
oat  any  difficult  problem  in  geometry  without  the  help  of  algebnt  .  .  . 
and  altogether  as  eaay  for  the  meanest  capacity  acting  by  that  method 
to  complete  and  perfect  it,  aa  will  it  bo  in  tbe  inqairy  after  natural 
knowledge. 

BacoD  did  not  live  to  mature  the  whole  of  this  plan.  Are  we 
really  to  believe  that  if  he  had  completed  tbe  'Instauratio'  we 
who  write  this — and  who  feel  oiirselveB  growing  bigger  as  we 
write  it — should  have  been  on  a  level  with  Newton  in  physical 
discovery?  Bacon  asks  this  belief  of  us,  and  does  not  get  it. 
But  it  may  be  said,  Your  business  is  with  what  he  did  leave, 
and  with  its  consequences.  Be  it  so.  Mr.  Ellis  says :  '  That  his 
method  is  impracticable  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  if  we  reflect 
not  only  that  it  never  has  produced  any  result,  but  also  that  the 
process  by  which  scientific  truths  have  been  established  cannot 
be  30  presented  as  even  to  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  it.' 
That  this  is  very  true  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  tbe 
history  of  discovery :  those  who  deny  it  are  bound  to  establish 
either  that  some  gieat  discovery  has  been  made  by  Bacon's 
method — we  mean  by  the  part  peculiar  to  Bacon — or,  better  still, 
to  show  that  some  new  discovery  can  be  made,  by  actually  making 
it.  No  general  talk  about  induction :  no  reliance  upon  the 
mere  fact  that  certain  experiments  or  observations  have  been 
made ;  let  us  see  where  Bacon's  induction  has  been  actually 
used  or  can  be  used.  Mere  induction,  enwmeratio  eiTn/plex,  is 
spoken  of  by  himself  with  contempt,  as  utterly  incompetent. 
For  Bacou  knew  well  that  a  thousand  instances  may  be  contra- 
dicted by  tbe  thousand  and  first:  so  that  no  enumeration  of 
instances,  however  large,  is  '  sure  demonstration,'  so  long  as  any 
are  left. 

The  immortal  Harvey,  who  was  inventing — we  use  the  word 
in  its  old  sense — the  circulation  of  the  blood,  while  Bacon  was  in 
the  full  flow  of  thought  upon  his  system,  may  be  trusted  to  say 
whether,  when  the  system  appeared,  he  found  any  likeness  in  it 
to  his  own  processes,  or  what  would  have  been  any  help  to  him, 
if  he  bad  waited  for  the  '  Novum  Organum.'  He  said  of  Bacon, 
'  He  writes  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor.'  This  has  been 
generally  supposed  to  be  only  a  sneer  at  the  autor  ultra  orepidam ; 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  was  more  intended  by 
it.  To  us,  Bacon  is  eminently  the  philosopher  of  error  prevented, 
not  of  progresa  facilitated.  When  we  throw  oflF  the  idea  of  being 
ted  right,  and  betake  ourselves  to  that  of  being  kept  from  going 
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toTOnff,  we  read  Us  vritings  with  a  Bense  of  their  use^ness,  hie 
genius,  and  their  probable  effect  upoD  purely  experimental  science, 
which  we  can  be  conscious  of  upon  no  other  supposition.  It 
amuses  ua  to  have  to  add  that  the  part  of  Aristotle's  logic  of 
which  he  saw  the  value  was  the  book  on  refutation  of  faUaciee. 
Now  is  this  not  the  notion  of  things  to  which  the  bias  of  a 
practised  lawyer  might  lead  him?  In  the  case  which  is  before 
the  Court,  generally  speaking,  truth  lurks  somewhere  about  the 
&cts,  and  the  elimination  of  all  error  will  show  it  in  the  residuum. 
The  two  senses  of  the  word  Imo  come  in  so  as  to  look  almost  like 
a  play  upon  words.  The  judge  can  apply  the  law  so  soon  as  the 
facts  ore  settled :  the  physical  philosopher  has  to  deduce  the  law 
firom  the  facts.  Wait,  says  the  judge,  until  the  facts  are  deter- 
mined :  did  the  prisoner  take  the  goods  with  felonious  intent  ? 
did  the  defendant  give  what  amounts  to  a  warranty  ?  or  the  like. 
Wait,  says  Bacon,  until  all  the  facts,  or  all  the  obtainable  facts, 
are  brought  in  :  apply  my  rules  of  separation  to  the  facts,  and  the 
result  shall  come  out  as  easily  as  by  ruler  and  compasses.  We  think 
it  poBsille  that  Harvey  might  allude  to  the  legal  character  of 
Bacon's  notions :  we  can  hardly  conceive  so  acute  a  man,  after 
seeing  what  manner  of  writer  Bacon  was,  meaning  only  that  he 
was  a  lawyer  and  had  better  stick  to  his  business.  We  do  our- 
selves believe  that  Bacon's  philosophy  more  resembles  the  action 
of  mind  of  a  common-law  judge — not  a  Chancellor — than  that  of 
the  physical  inquirers  who  have  been  supposed  to  follow  in  his 
steps.  It  seems  to  us  that  Bacon's  argument  is,  there  can  be 
nothing  of  law  but  what  must  be  either  perceptible,  or  mechani- 
cally dedncible,  when  all  the  results  of  law,  as  exhibited  in 
phenomena,  are  before  ua.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  physical 
philosopher  has  frequently  to  conceive  law  which  never  was  in  his 
previous  thought — to  educe  the  unknown,  not  to  choose  among 
the  known.  Physical  discovery  would  be  very  easy  work  if  the 
inquirer  could  lay  down  his  this,  his  that,  and  his  t'other,  and  say, 
'  Now,  one  of  these  it  must  be ;  let  us  proceed  to  try  which.' 
Often  has  he  done  this,  and  fuled ;  often  has  the  truth  turned 
out  to  be  neither  this,  that,  nor  t'other.  Bacon  seems  to  us  to 
think  that  the  philosopher  is  a  judge  who  has  to  choose,  upon 
ascertained  facts,  which  of  known  statutes  is  to  rule  the  decision : 
he  appears  to  us  more  like  a  person  who  is  to  write  the  statute- 
hook,  with  no  guide  except  cases  and  decisions  presented  in  all 
their  confoaion  and  all  their  conflict. 

Let   us   take   the   well-known  first  aphorism  of  the  '  Novum 
Organum;' 

a  3 
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Man  being  tto  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  do  and  under- 
stand BO  macli,  and  ao  mnch  only,  as  he  has  observed  in  fact  or  in 
thon^ht  of  tbe  course  of  nature  :  beyond  this  he  neither  knows  anything' 
nor  can  do  anjtliing. 

This  aphorism  in  placed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  at  the  head  of 
his  '  Diacouree  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy : '  a  book  con- 
taining notions  of  discovery  far  beyond  any  of  which  Bacon  ever 
dreamed;  and  this  because  it  was  written  after  discovery,  instead 
of  before.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  version,  has  avoided  the 
translation  of  rt  vd  mente  obai'.i'vavei'it,  and  gives  us  only  '  by  his 
observation  of  the  order  of  nature.'  In  making  this  the  opening 
of  an  excellent  sermon,  he  has  imitated  the  theologians,  who 
often  employ  the  whole  time  of  the  diaconrse  in  stuffing  matter 
into  the  text,  instead  of  drawing  matter  out  of  it.  By  observation 
he  (Herschel)  means  the  whole  course  of  discovery,  observation, 
hypothesis,  deduction,  corapariBon,  &c.  The  type  of  the  Baconian 
philosopher,  as  it  stood  in  hia  mind,  had  been  derived  from  a 
noble  example,  his  own  father,  William  Herschel,  an  inquirer 
whose  processes  would  have  been  hold  by  Bacon  to  have  been 
vague,  insufficient,  compounded  of  chance  work  and  sagacity,  and 
too  meagre  of  facts  to  deserve  the  name  of  induction.  In  another 
work,  hia  treatise  on  Astronomy,  Sir  John  Herschel,  after  noting 
that  a  popular  account  can  only  place  the  reader  on  the  threshold, 
proceeds  to  speak  as  follows  of  all  the  higher  departments  of 
science.     The  italics  are  his  own : — 

Admission  to  ita  sanctuary,  and  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of 
a  votary,  is  only  to  be  gained  by  one  means — souvd  and  tu^cimii 
hiunchdijn  of  malh<:jiiatics,  the  great  insUumiiil  of  all  exact  inquinj, 
Kithout  Trhkh  no  mail  can  ever  -tnahe  sunk  adinncet  in  this  or  any  other 
of  Ike  higher  departmeiiU  of  taieiice  aa  can  entitle  him  to  furm  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  o»  anij  suhject  of  diecuseion  within  their  range. 

How  is  this?  Man  can  know  no  more  than  he  gets  from 
observation,  and  yet  mathematics  is  the  great  instrument  of  all 
exact  inquiry.  Are  the  results  of  mathematical  deduction  results 
of  observation  ?  We  think  it  likely  that  Sir  John  Herschel 
would  reply  that  Bacon,  in  coupling  together  observan  re  and 
obaervare  mente,  has  done  what  some  wags  said  Newton  afterwards 
did  in  his  study-door— cut  a  large  hole  of  exit  for  the  large  cat, 
and  a  little  hole  for  the  little  cat.  But  Bacon  did  no  such  thing : 
he  never  included  any  deduction  under  observation.  To  mathe- 
matics he  had  a  dislike.  He  averred  that  logic  and  mathematics 
should  he  the  handmaids,  not  the  mistresses,  of  philosophy.  He 
meant  that  they  ahould  play  a  subordinate  and  subsequent  part 
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in  the  dressing  of  the  vast  moss  of  facts  by  which  discovery  was 
to  be  rendered  equally  accessible  to  Newton  and  to  us.  Bacon 
himself  was  very  ignorant  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  mathe- 
matics ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  especially  objected  to  astronomy 
being  handed  over  to  the  mathematicians.  Leverrier  and  Adams, 
calculating  an  unknown  planet  into  visible  existence  by  enormous 
heaps  of  algebra,  furnish  the  last  comment  of  note  on  this 
specimen  of  the  goodness  of  Bacon's  views.  The  following 
accoimt  of  his  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  his  own  day 
or  before  it,  is  Mr.  Spedding's  collection  of  casual  remarks  in 
Mr.  Ellis's  several  prefaces : — 

Thongh  be  paid  great  attention  to  astronomy,  discussed  carefally  the 
methods  in  which  it  onght  to  be  studied,  constructed  for  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  his  own  mind  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  heavens,  and  listened 
eagerly  for  the  news  from  the  stars  brought  by  Galileo's  telescope,  he 
appears  to  have  been  ntterly  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  which  had 
just  been  made  by  Keple  r's  calculations.  Thongh  he  complained  in 
1623  of  the  want  of  compcDdiona  methods  for  facilitating  arithmetical 
computations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  doctriue  of  Series,  and 
folly  recof^nized  the  importance  of  them  as  an  aid  to  physical  inquiries — 
ho  does  not  say  a  word  about  Napier's  Logarithms,  which  had  been 
published  only  nine  years  before  and  reprinted  more  than  once  in  the 
interval.  He  complained  that  no  considerable  advance  liad  been  made 
in  g^'Ometry  Iwyond  Euclid,  without  taking  sny  notice  of  what  had 
been  doTie  by  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius.  He  saw  the  importance  of 
detenoining  accurately  the  specific  gravities  of  different  substances,  and 
himself  attempted  to  form  a  table  of  them  by  a  rude  process  of  his  own, 
without  knowing  of  the  more  scientific  though  still  imperfect  methods 
previonaly  employed  by  Archimedes,  Ghetaldus,  and  Porta.  He  speaks 
of  the  tiiitiKa  of  Archimedes  in  a  manner  which  implies  ti;at  he  did  not 
clearly  apprehend  either  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  or  the 
principles  upon  which  the  solution  depended.  In  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress of  mechanics,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Archimedes  himself,  or  of 
Stevinns,  Galileo,  Gnldinns,  or  Ghetaldus.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  theoiy  of  equihbrium.  He  obacrvea  that  a  ball  of  one  pound  weight 
will  fall  nearly  as  fast  through  the  air  as  a  ball  of  two,  without  alluding 
to  the  theory  of  tho  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  which  had  been 
made  known  by  Galileo  more  than  thirty  years  before.  He  proposes  an 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  lever — namely,  whether  in  a  balance  with 
anus  of  different  length  but  equal  weight  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
W  any  effect  upon  the  inclination, — though  the  theory  of  tho  lever  was 
as  well  understood  in  his  own  time  as  it  is  now,  In  making  an  experi- 
ment of  his  own  to  ascertain  the  canse  of  the  motion  of  a  windmill,  he 
overlooks  an  obvious  circumstance  which  makes  the  experiment  incon- 
closive,  and  an  equally  obvious  variation  of  the  same  experiment  which 
would  have  shown  him  that  his  theory  was  false.    He  speaks  of  the 
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poles  of  ike  earth  bb  fixed,  in  a  maniifir  which  seems  to  imply  that  be 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  precessioii  of  the  equinoxes ;  and  in 
another  place,  of  the  north  pole  being  above  and  the  sonth  pole  below, 
OB  a  reason  why  in  our  henuBphere  the  north  winds  predominate  over 
the  south. 

Much  of  this  was  known  before,  but  such  a  summary  of  Bacon's 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  science  of  his  own  time  was  never  yet 
collected  in  one  place.  We  may  add,  that  Bacon  seems  to  have 
been  as  ignorant  of  Wright's  memorable  addition  to  the  resources 
of  navigation  as  of  Napier's  addition  to  the  means  of  calculation. 
Mathematics  was  beginning  to  be  the  great  instrument  of  exact 
inquiry :  Bacon  threw  the  science  aaidei  &om  ignorance,  just  at 
the  time  when  his  enormous  sagacity,  applied  to  knowledge, 
would  have  made  him  see  the  part  it  was  to  play.  If  Newton 
had  taken  Bacon  for  bis  master,  not  he,  but  somebody  else,  would 
have  been  Newton. 

lliere  is  an  attempt  at  induction  going  on,  which  ha^  yielded 
little  or  no  fruit,  the  observations  made  in  the  meteorological 
observatories.  This  attempt  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  caused  Bacon  to  dance  for  joy ;  for  he  lived  in  times 
when  Chanoellors  did  dance.  Russia,  says  M.  Biot,  is  covered  by 
an  army  of  meteorographs,  with  generals,  high  officers,  subalterns, 
and  privates  with  fixed  and  defined  duties  of  observation.  Other 
countries  have  also  their  systematic  observations.  And  what  has 
come  of  it  ?  Nothing,  says  M.  Biot,  and  nothing  will  ever  come 
of  it :  the  veteran  mathematician  and  experimental  philosopher 
declares,  as  does  Mr.  Ellis,  that  no  single  branch  of  science  has 
ever  been  fruitfully  explored  in  this  way.  There  is  no  epeoiat 
ofyject,  he  says.  Any  one  would  suppose  that  M.  Biot's  opinion, 
given  to  the  French  Government  upon  the  proposal  to  construct 
meteorological  observatories  in  Algeria  {Comptes  Rendua,  vol.  sli, 
Dec.  31, 1855),  was  written  to  support  the  mythical  Bacon,  modem 
physics,  against  the  real  Bacon  of  the  '  Novum  Organum.'  There 
is  no  spemal  objeat.  In  these  words  lies  the  difference  between 
the  two  methods. 

[In  the  report  to  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Visitors  for  1867, 
Mr,  Airy,  speaking  of  the  increase  of  meteorological  observatories, 
remarks  '  Whether  the  effect  of  this  movement  will  be  that 
millions  of  UBcIess  observations  will  be  added  to  the  milUons  that 
already  exist,  or  whether  something  may  be  expected  to  result 
which  will  lead  to  a  meteorological  theory,  I  cannot  hazard  a 
conjecture.'    This  ia  a  conjecture,  and  a  very  obvious  one :  if 
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Mr.  Airy  would  have  given  2^d.  for  the  chance  of  a  meteorolofrical 
theory  formed  by  massea  of  obaervations,  he  would  never  have 
said  what  I  have  quoted.] 

Modem  discoveries  have  not  been  made  by  large  collections  of 
&ct8,  with  subsequent  discussion,  separation,  and  resulting  de- 
duction of  a  truth  thus  rendered  perceptible.  A  few  facta  Lave 
suggested  an  hypotheaig,  which  means  &  auppimiion,  proper  to 
explain  them.  The  necessary  results  of  this  supposition  are 
worked  out,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  other  facts  are  examined 
to  see  if  these  ulterior  results  are  found  in  nature.  The  trial  of 
the  hypothesis  is  the  special  object :  prior  to  which,  hypothesis 
must  have  been  started,  not  by  rule,  but  by  that  sagacity  of 
which  no  description  can  be  given,  precisely  because  the  very 
owners  of  it  do  not  act  under  laws  perceptible  to  themselves. 
The  inventor  of  hypothesis,  if  pressed  to  explain  his  method,  musk 
answer  as  did  Zerah  Colbum,  when  asked  for  bis  mode  of  instan- 
taneous calculation.  When  the  poor  bo;  had  been  bothered  for 
some  time  in  this  mamier,  he  cried  out  in  a  huff,  *  God  put  it 
into  my  bead,  and  I  can't  put  it  into  yours.'  Wrong  hypotheses, 
rightly  worked  £rom,  have  produced  more  useful  results  than 
nnguided  observation.  But  this  is  not  the  Baconian  plan. 
Charles  the  Second,  when  informed  of  the  state  of  navigation, 
founded  a  Baconian  observatory  at  Greenwich,  to  observe,  observe, 
observe  away  at  tbe  moon,  until  her  motions  were  known  suf- 
ficiently well  to  reader  her  useful  in  guiding  the  seaman.  And 
no  doubt  Flamsteed's  observations,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
at  least,  were  of  signal  use.  But  how?  A  somewhat  fanciful 
thinker,  one  Kepler,  had  hit  upon  the  approximate  orbits  of  the 
planets  by  trying  one  hypothesis  after  another ;  he  found  the 
ellipae,  which  the  Platonists,  well  despised  of  Bacon,  and  who 
would  have  despised  him  as  heartily  if  they  had  known  him,  had 
investigated  and  put  ready  to  hand  nearly  2,000  years  before. 
The  sun  in  the  focus,  the  motions  of  the  planet  more  and  more 
rapid  as  they  approach  the  sun,  led  Keplcr^ — and  Bacon  would 
have  reproved  him  for  his  rashneBS — to  imagine  that  a  force  re- 
siding in  tbe  sun  might  move  tbe  planets,  a  force  inversely  as  the 
distance.  Bonillaud,  upon  a  fanciful  analogy,  rejected  the  inverse 
distance,  and,  rejecting  the  force  altogether,  declared  that  if  such 
a  thing  there  were,  it  would  be  as  tbe  inverse  square  of  tbe 
distance.  Newton,  ready  prepared  with  the  mathematics  of  the 
subject,  tried  tbe  fell  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  away  from 
her  tangent,  and  found  that,  as  compared  with  the  fall  of  a  stones 
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the  law  of  the  inverse  square  did  hold  for  the  moon.  He  deduced 
the  ellipse,  he  proceeded  to  deduce  the  effect  of  the  disturhance 
of  the  sun  upon  the  moon,  upon  the  assumed  theory  of  universal 
gravitation.  He  found  result  after  result  of  his  theory  in  con- 
formity with  observed  fact;  and,  by  aid  of  Flamsteed's  obser- 
vations, which  amended  what  mathematicians  call  his  ocmetants, 
he  constructed  his  lunar  theory.  Had  it  not  been  for  Newton, 
the  whole  dynasty  of  Greenwich  astronomers,  from  Flamsteed  of 
happy  memory,  to  Airy  whom  Heaven  preserve,  might  have 
worked  away  at  nightly  observation  and  daily  reduction,  without 
any  remarkable  result :  looking  forward,  as  to  a  millennium,  to 
the  time  when  any  man  of  moderate  intellig'enco  was  to  see 
the  whole  explanation.  Vhat  are  large  collections  of  facts  for  ? 
To  make  theories  from,  says  Bacon :  t«  try  ready-made  theories 
by.  Bays  the  history  of  discovery :  it's  all  the  same,  says  the 
idolater :  nonsense,  say  we ! 

Time  and  space  run  short :  how  odd  it  is  that  of  the  three 
leading  ideas  of  mechanics,  time,  space,  and  matter,  the  first  two 
ahould  always  fail  a  reviewer  before  the  third.  We  might  dwell 
upon  many  points,  especially  if  we  attempted  a  more  descriptive 
account  of  the  valuable  edition  before  us.  No  one  need  imagine 
that  the  editors,  by  their  uncompromising  attack  upon  the  notion 
of  Bacon's  influence  common  even  among  mathematicians  and 
experimental  philosophers,  have  lowered  the  glory  of  the  great 
man  whom  it  was,  many  will  think,  their  business  to  defend 
through  thick  and  thin.  They  have  given  a  clearer  notion  of  his 
excellencies,  and  a  better  idea  of  the  power  of  hia  mind,  than  ever 
we  saw  given  before.  Such  a  correction  as  theirs  must  have  come, 
and  soon,  for  as  Hallam  says — after  noting  that  the  '  Novum 
Organum '  was  never  pithlUhed  separately  in  England,  Bacon  has 
probably  been  more  read  in  the  last  thirty  years — now  forty — than 
in  the  two  hundred  years  which  preceded.  He  will  now  be  more 
read  than  ever  he  was.  The  history  of  the  intellectual  world  is 
the  history  of  the  worship  of  one  idol  after  another.  No  sooner 
is  it  clear  that  a  Hercules  has  appeared  among  men,  than  all 
that  imagination  can  conceive  of  strength  is  attributed  to  him, 
and  his  labours  are  recorded  in  the  heavens.  The  time  arrives 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Aristotle,  a  new  deity  is  found,  and  the 
old  one  is  consigned  to  shame  and  reproach.  A  reaction  may 
afterwanls  take  place,  and  this  is  now  happening  in  the  case  of 
the  Greek  philosopher.  The  end  of  the  process  is,  that  the  oppo- 
sing deities  take  their  places,  side  by  side,  in  a  Pantheon  dedicated 
not  to  gods,  but  to  heroes. 
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PaBsing  over  the  Bucoeaa  of  Bacon'B  own  endeavours  to  improve 
the  details  of  physical  scieoce,  which  was  next  to  nothing,  and  of 
hla  method  as  a  whole,  which  has  never  been  practised,  we  might 
saj  much  of  the  good  influence  of  his  writings.  Sound  wisdom, 
set  in  apar&ling  wit,  must  instruct  and  amuse  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and,  as  against  error,  we  repeat  that  Bacon  is  soundly  wise,  so  far 
as  he  goes.  There  is  hardly  a  form  of  human  error  within  his 
scope  which  he  did  not  detect,  expose,  and  attach  to  a  satirical 
metaphor  which  never  ceases  to  sting.  He  is  largely  indebted  to 
a  very  extensive  reading ;  but  the  thoughts  of  others  fall  into  his 
toxt  with  such  a  close-fitting  compactness  that  he  can  make  even 
the  words  of  the  Sacred  Writers  pass  for  his  own.  A  saying  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,  rather  a  hackneyed  quotation  in  our  day, 
MulH  pertrarunbunt,  et  augebitur  Bcientia,  stands  in  the  title-p^e 
of  the  first  edition  of  Montucla's  '  History  of  Mathematics '  as  a 
quotation  from  Bacon^ — and  it  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  this 
mistake  occurs.  When  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  to  Bacon's 
system,  is  iiilly  recognized,  we  have  little  fear  that  there  will  be 
a  reaction  against  the  man.  First,  because  Bacon  will  always 
live  to  speak  for  himself,  for  he  will  not  cease  to  be  read : 
secondly,  because  those  who  seek  the  truth  will  find  it  in  the 
best  edition  of  his  works,  and  will  be  most  ably  led  to  know  what 
Bacon  woe,  in  the  very  books  which  first  showed  at  large  what  he 
was  Tiot. 

In  this  year  (1620)  appeared  the  corrections  under  which  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index  —  i.e.  the  Committee  of  Cardinals 
which  superintended  the  Index  of  forbidden  books — proposed  to 
allow  the  work  of  Copernicus  to  be  read.  I  insert  these  con- 
ditions in  full,  because  they  are  often  alluded  to,  and  I  know  of 
no  source  of  reference  accessible  to  a  twentieth  part  of  those  who 
take  interest  in  the  question. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Indes,  dated  March  5, 
1616,  the  work  of  Copernicus,  and  another  of  Didacus  Astuoica, 
are  suspended  don^  corrigantury  as  teaching : 

'  Falsam  iUam  doctrinam  Pyth^oricam.divime  que  ScriptnriB  omuino 
adversaDtem,  de  mobilitate  Teme  et  immobililate  Solis.' 

But  a  work  of  the  Carmelito  Foscarini  is : 

'  Omnino  prohibendiun  atque  damnandnm,' because  'ostendere  conatur 
pnefatam  doctrinam  ....  consonam  esse  veritati  et  non  adveraari 
Siicrw  ScriptnrtB.' 

Works  which  teach  the  false  doctrine  of  the  earth's  moUon 
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are  to  be  corrected ;  thotie  which  declare  the  doctrine  conformable 
to  Scripture  are  to  be  utterly  prohibited. 

lu  a  '  Monitum  ad  NicoUi  Copemici  lectotem,  ejueque  emen- 
datio,  permiaaio,  et  oorrectio,'  dated  1620  without  the  month  or 
day,  permission  is  given  to  reprint  the  work  of  Copemicu§  with 
certain  alteratiooB ;  and,  by  implication,  to  read  existing  copies 
after  correction  in  writing.  In  the  preamble  the  author  is  called 
nobilie  aatrologtts ;  not  a  compliment  to  his  birth,  which  was 
humble,  but  to  bis  fame.    The  suspension  was  because : 

'  Sacne  Scriptarae,  ejosque  towb  et  Catbolicffi  intcrpretationi  repng- 
nantia  (quod  in  homine  Christiaiio  minime  tolerandnui)  nou  per  hypo- 
theain  traotare,  sad  tU  verutima  adetraere  non  dabitat ! 


And  the  corrections  relate : 

'  LooiB  in  qaibus  Don  ex  hypotkeei,  aed  amerendo  de  situ  et  motn  Terns 
dispntat.' 

That  is,  the  earth's  motion  may  be  an  hypothesis  for  eluci- 
dation of  the  heavenly  motions,  but  must  not  be  afserted  as  a 
fact. 

(In  Pref.  circa  flnem.)  '  Copemicut.  Si  fortaese  emnt  fiaTai£Koyoi, 
qui  cam.  omninm  Ifathematam  ignari  sint,  tameu  de  illis  judidiuii  nbi 
SDtnmunt,  propter  aliqnem  locum  scriptane,  male  ad  suain  prapoaitDin. 
detortum,  aasi  fiieriiit  menm  hoc  inBtitutam  reprehendere  ac  inseo- 
tari :  illoB  nihil  moror  adeo  at  etiam  itlornm  jndiciam  tanqoam 
temerarinm  contemnam.  Non  enim  obacnrnin  est  lActantinm,  celebrem 
alioqni  Boriptorem,  Bed  Mathenmticnm  parnm,  admodnm  pueriliter  de 
forma  terrte  loqid,  cnm  deridet  eos,  qni  terrain  globi  formam  habere 
prodiderant.  Itaqne  non  debet  mimm  videri  stndiosis,  si  qni  tales  noa 
etiam  videbnnt.  Mathemata  Mathematicis  Bcribimtiir,  qnibns  et  hi 
noatri  laborea,  ai  me  non  fallit  opinio,  videbnntnr  etiam  Beipnb.  eccle- 
aiaaticte  oondnoere  aliqnid  .  .  .  Emend.  Ibi  »i  foriatte  dele  omnia, 
nsqne  ad  Terbnm  hi  noelri  lahores  et  sic  accommoda — Catenun  hi  noetri 
laboret,' 

All  the  allusion  to  Lactantius,  who  laughed  at  the  notion  of  the 
earth  being  round,  which  was  afterwards  found  true,  is  to  be 
struck  out. 

(Cap.  S.  lib.  i  p.  S.)  '  Copemimu.  Si  tamen  attentias  rem  consider* 
emus,  Tidebitnr  hteo  qtuestio  nondam  absolnta,  et  idcirco  minime 
coutemnenda.  Emond.  Si  tamen  attentins  rem  condderemns,  nihil 
refert  an  Terram  in  medio  Unndi,  an  extra  Kediom  existere,  quoad  sol- 
vendaa  cisleatiam  motnant  apparentiaa  existimemiiB.' 

We  must  not  say  the  question  ie  not  yet  settled,  but  only  that 
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it  m&y  be  settled  either  way,  ao  far  as  mere  explanation  of  the 
celestial  motiooa  is  concerned. 

(Cap.  8.  lib.  i.)  '  Totom  hoo  cftpnt  potest  expns^  quia  ex  professo 
tnotat  de  veritate  motos  Teme,  dnm  solvit  Tet^tun  rationes  probaiit«s 
q'as  qnletem.  Cum  tamen  problematioe  videatnr  loqni ;  nt  stadioaia 
BBtisfiat,  aeriesqae  et  onlo  libri  int^er  maneat ;  emendetar  nt  infra/ 

A  chapter  which  seems  to  assert  the  motion  should  perhaps  be 
expnnged  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  problematical ;  and,  not  to 
break  up  the  book,  must  be  amended  as  below. 

(p.  6.)  '  Coperaicvs.  Cai  ergo  hesitamns  adhoc,  nobilitatem  illi  forms 
sTia»  a  natora  congraontem  concedere,  magiaqnam  qnod  totns  labatnF 
miindiis,  CojnH  finis  ignorstar,  soiriqne  neqnit,  neqiie  fateamnr  ipaiDS 
cotidianffl  revolntionis  in  oceIo  apparentiam  esse,  et  in  terra  rentotem  f 
Et  h»c  perinde  se  habere,  ao  si  dioeret  Virgilianns  JEawa  -.  Prorehimnr 
porta  ....  Emend.  Gar  ergo  non  poBsnm  mobilitatem  illi  fonn» 
Ban  conoedere,  magisqne  qaod  totos  labatar  mimdaa,  cnjas  finis 
ignoratnr  aoiriqne  neqnit,  et  qnie  apparent  in  cwlo,  perinde  se  habere, 

'  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  allow  the  earth's  motion,'  must  be 
altered  into  '  I  cannot  concede  the  earth's  motion.' 

(p.  7.)  '  Copentieiu.  Addo  etiam,  qnod  satis  absardnm  videretnr, 
contiuonti  eire  locanti  nLotnm  adscribi,  et  non  potina  oontento  et 
looato,  qnod  est  terra.  Emend.  Addo  etiam  difficfliua  non  cBse 
contento  et  locate,  qnod  est  Terra,  motnm  adaoribere,  qaam  continenti.' 

We  must  not  say  it  is  absurd  to  refuse  motion  to  the  ooniavned 
and  located,  and  to  give  it  to  the  containing  and  locating ;  say 
that  neither  is  more  difficult  than  the  other. 

(p.  7.)  '  Copeminu.  Vides  ergo  qnod  ex  his  omnibna  probabilior  sit 
mobilitas  Terne,  qnam  ejus  qnies,  pneeertim  in  cotidiana  revolntione, 
tanqnam  teme  maxinie  propria.  Emend.  Videe  .  .  .  delendns  est 
asqae  ad  finem  capitie.' 

Strike  out  the  whole  of  the  chapter  from  this  to  the  end;  it 
Bays  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  most  probable  hypotheds. 

(Cap.  9.  Vh.  i.  p.  7.)  '  Copemieus.  Cam  igitnr  nihil  prohibeat  mobili- 
tatem Teme,  ridendnm  none  arbitror,  an  etiam  plnres  illi  motns 
conveniantititpDasit  ana  errantinm sydenun  existlmari.  Emend.  Cam 
igitnr  Terram  moreri  assnmpserim,  videndam  nnnc  arbitror,  an  etiam 
illi  plnres  posaint  oonrenire  motns.' 

We  must  not  say  that  nothing  prohibits  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  only  that  having  assumed  it,  we  may  inquire  whether  our 
explanations  require  seTeral  motions. 
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(Cap.  lOi  lib.  1.  p.  9.)  '  Oopernieut.  Non  pndet  nos  fateri  ....  boo 
potine  in  mobilitBite  terras  verificari.  Eviend.  Non.  padet  noe  aasmnere 
....  hoc  conaeqnenter  in  mobiUtate  verificari.' 

(Cap.  10.  lib.  i.  p,  10.)  '  Gojiemievs.  Tanta  nimirnHi  est  divina  hreo 
Opt.  Max.  fabrica.     Eiinend.     De!e  ilia  verba  poatrema.' 

(Cap.  ii.  lib.  i.)  '  Oopeminiit,  De  triplici  motn  tellnria  demonstratio. 
Emend.     De  hypothcsi  triplicia  motua  Terrte,  ejusqne  demonBtratioue.' 

(Cap.  10.  Kb.  iv.  p.  122.)  '  CopemtciM.  De  maguitadine  homm  trinm 
aidepom,  Bolis,  Danie,  et  Terrte.  Emend.  Dele  verba  horum  irium 
aidenim,  quia  terra  non  est  eidns,  nt  fecit  earn  Copernicua. ' 

We  must  not  say  we  are  not  aehamed  to  acknowledge;  aaaume 
is  the  word.  We  must  not  call  this  assumption  a  Divine  -work. 
A  chapter  must  not  be  headed  demoTiatration,  but  hypoikesia. 
The  earth  must  not  be  called  a  star ;  the  word  implies  motion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  reduce  Copernicus 
to  pure  hypothesis.  No  personal  injury  being  done  to  the  author 
—  who  indeed  had  been  1 7  years  out  of  reach — the  treatment  of 
his  hook  is  now  an  excellent  joke.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Car- 
dinals of  the  Index  were  a  little  ashamed  of  their  position,  and 
made  a  mere  excuse  of  a  few  corrections.  Their  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  chap,  8,  this probleTnatice  videtur  loqui,ut  etudioBiesatis- 
Jiat,  ia  an  excuse  to  avoid  corrections.  But  they  struck  out  the 
stinging  allusion  to  Lactantius  in  the  preface,  little  thinking, 
honest  men,  for  they  really  believed  what  they  said — that  the 
light  of  Lactantius  would  grow  dark  before  the  brightness  of 
their  own. 

1622.  I  make  no  reference  to  the  case  of  Galileo,  except  this. 
I  have  pointed  out  (Penny  Cyd.  Suppl.  '  Galileo ; '  Engl.  OycL 
'  Motion  of  the  Earth ')  that  it  is  clear  the  absurdity  was  the  act 
of  the  Italian  Inquisition — for  the  private  and  personal  pleasure 
of  the  Pope,  who  ^neuj  that  the  course  he  took  would  not  commit 
him  as  Pope — and  not  of  the  body  which  calls  itself  the  Church. 
Let  the  dirty  proceeding  have  its  right  name.  The  Jesuit 
Eiccioli,  the  stoutest  and  most  learned  Anti-Copemican  in 
Europe,  and  the  Puritan  Wilkins,  a  strong  Copemitan  and 
Pope-hater,  are  equally  positive  that  the  Boman  Church  never 
pronounced  any  decision  :  and  this  in  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  ridiculous  proceeding  of  the  Inquisition.  In  like 
manner  a  decision  of  the  Convocation  of  Oxford  is  not  a  law  of 
the  EnglUih  Church ;  which  ia  fortunate,  for  that  Convocation, 
in  1622,  came  to  a  decision  quite  as  absurd,  and  a  great  deal 
more  wicked  than  the  declaration  against  ^he  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  second  was  a  foolish  mistake :  the  first  was  a  disgiisting 
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Burrender  of  right  feeling.  The  story  is  told  without  disappro- 
bation by  Anthony  Wood,  who  never  exaggerated  anything 
against  the  university  of  whitih  be  is  writing  eulogistic  history. 

In  1622,  one  William  Knight  put  forward  in  a  Bermon  preached 
before  the  University  certain  theses  which,  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  times,  may  have  been  improper  and  possibly  of  seditious 
intent.  One  of  them  was  that  the  bishop  might  excommunicate 
the  civil  magistrate :  this  proposition  the  clerical  body  could  not 
approve,  and  designated  it  by  the  term  erronea,  the  mildest 
going.     But  Knight  also  declared  as  follows — 

Subditis  mere  privatis,  si  Tyrannus  tanquam  latro  aut  stuprator 
in  ipsos  faciat  impetum,  et  ipsi  neo  potestatem  ordlnariam 
implorare,  nee  alia  ratioue  effugere  periculum  possint,  in  presenti 
periculo  se  et  suos  contra  tyranuum,  sicut  contra  privatum  gras- 
satorem,  defendere  Hcet. 

That  is,  a  man  may  defend  his  purse  or  a  woman  her  honour, 
against  the  personal  attack  of  a  king,  as  against  that  of  a  private 
person,  if  no  other  means  of  safety  can  be  found.  The  Convoca- 
tion sent  Knight  to  prison,  declared  the  proposition  ^falaa, 
periculosa,  et  impia,'  and  enacted  that  all  applicants  for  degrees 
should  subscribe  this  censure,  and  make  oath  that  they  would 
neither  hold,  teach,  nor  defend  Kuight^s  opinions. 

The  thesis,  in  the  form  given,  was  unnecessary  and  improper. 
Though  strong  opinions  of  the  king's  rights  were  advanced  at  the 
time,  yet  no  one  ventured  to  say  that,  ministers  and  advisers 
apart,  the  king  might  personally  break  the  law ;  and  we  know 
that  the  first  and  only  attempt  which  his  successor  made  brought 
on  the  crisis  which  cost  him  hia  throne  and  his  head.  But  the 
declaration  that  the  proposition  was  false  far  exceeds  in  all  that 
is  disreputable  the  decision  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  earth's 
motion.  We  do  not  mention  this  Little  matter  in  England. 
Knight  was  a  Puritan,  and  Xeal  gives  a  short  account  of  his  ser- 
mon. From  comparison  with  Wood,  I  judge  that  the  theses,  as 
given,  were  not  Knight's  words,  but  the  digest  which  it  was 
customary  to  make  in  criminal  proceedings  against  opinion. 
This  heightens  the  joke,  for  it  appears  that  the  qualifiGrs  of  the 
Convocation  took  pains  to  present  their  condemnation  of  Knight 
in  the  terms  which  would  most  unequivocally  make  their  censure 
condemn  themselves.  This  proceeding  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  proceedings  against  Galileo  :  it  is  left  undeter- 
mined whether  we  must  say  pot-kettle-pot  or  kettle-pot-kettle. 
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Liberti  Fromoudi  .  .  ^.  Ant  ArbtarchoB,  Bive  orbis  teme  iiamo- 
bilia.    Antwerp,  1631,  8to. 

This  book  cootains  the  evidence  of  an  ardent  opponent  of 
Galileo  to  the  fact,  that  Roman  Catholics  of  the  day  did  not  con- 
sider the  decree  of  the  Index  or  of  the  InquiBition  as  a  declara- 
tion of  their  Church.  Fromond  would  have  been  glad  to  eay  as 
much,  and  tries  to  come  near  it,  but  confesses  he  must  abstain. 
See  Penny  Cyclop.  Suppl.  '  Galileo,'  and  ETig.  Cycl.  *  Motion 
of  the  Earth.'  The  author  of  a  celebrated  article  in  the  Dublin 
Review,  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  seeing  that  Drink- 
water  Bethune  makes  use  of  the  authority  of  Fromondus,  but  for 
another  purpose,  sneers  at  him  for  bringing  up  a  '  musty  old  Pro- 
fessor.' If  be  had  known  Fromondus,  and  used  him  he  would  have 
helped  bis  own  case,  which  is  very  meagre  for  want  of  knowledge.' 

Advis  h  IfonBeigneDr  reminentissime  Cardinal  Dae  de  Richelieu, 
sur  la  Proposition  faicte  par  le  Sieor  Moiin  pour  I'inventioa  dea 
longitudes.     Paris,  1634,  8yo. 

This  is  the  Official  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Cardinal,  of  whom  Pascal  is  the  one  now  best  known,  to  consider 
Moria's  plan.  See  the  full  account  in  Delambre,  Hiat.  Aatr. 
Mod.  a.  236,  &c. 

Arithmetica  et  Geometria  practica.  By  Adrian  Metius.  Ley- 
den,  1640,  4to. 

This  book  contains  the  celebrated  approximation  giieseed  at  by 
his  father,  Peter  Metius,  namely,  that  the  diameter  is  to  the 
circumference  as  113  to  Z55.  The  error  is  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
foot  in  2,000  miles.  Peter  Metius,  having  his  attention  called 
to  the  subject  by  the  felse  quadrature  of  Duchesne,  found  that 
the  ratio  lay  between  ySs  *°<i  f  ii-  He  then  took  the  liberty  of 
taking  the  mean  of  both  numerators  and  denominators,  giving 
44  J-  He  bad  no  right  to  presume  that  this  mean  was  better  than 
either  of  the  extremes ;  nor  does  it  appear  positively  that  he  did  so. 
He  published  nothing :  but  his  son  Adrian,  when  Van  Ceulen's  work 
showed  how  near  his  father's  result  came  to  the  truth,  first  made 
it  known  in  the  work  above.  (See  En^.  Cyclop,  art. '  Quadrature.') 

A  disconrse  concerning  a  now  world  and  another  planet,  in  two 

books,     London,  1640,  8vo. 
Gosmotheoros  1    or  conjectures  concerning  the  planetary  worlds 

■  Ths  article  referred  to  j'a  aboot  thirty  jean  old :  since  it  appeareil  another  hna 
been  given  (I>uW.  fieii.  Sept.  186S)  which  is  ofmuchgreftlcrdeptb.  In  it  will  ftlsa  be 
found  Che  Roman  Tivv  of  Bibhop  Virgil  [anU,  p.  'U). 
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soA  their  inbabitanta.  Writtoa  in  Latiii,  1^  Chrietiuiiu  Hqj- 
ghema.  Tbis  translation  was  Gnt  pnblished  in  1698.  QIaagow 
1757,  8vo.     [The  original  is  also  of  16&8.] 

The  first  work  ia  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  being  the  third  edition,  [first 
in  1638]of  the  first  book, 'That  the  Moon  may  be  a  Planet;' and  the 
first  edition  of  the  second  work, '  That  the  Earth  may  be  a  Planet.' 
[See  more  under  the  reprint  of  1802.]  Whether  other  planets  he 
inhabited  or  not,  that  is,  crowded  with  organisations,  some  of 
them  having  consciousness,  is  not  for  me  to  decide ;  but  I  should 
be  much  surprised  if,  on  going  to  one  of  them,  I  should  find  it 
otherwise.  The  whole  dispute  tacitly  assumes  that,  if  the  stars 
and  planets  be  inhabited,  it  must  be  by  things  ef  which  we  can 
form  some  idea.  But  for  aught  we  know,  what  number  of  such 
bodies  there  are,  so  many  organisms  may  there  be,  of  which  we 
have  no  way  of  thinking  nor  of  speaking.  This  is  seldom  re- 
membered. In  like  manner  it  is  usually  forgotten  that  the  matter 
of  other  planets  may  be  of  different  chemistry  from  ours,  'lliere 
may  be  no  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  Jupiter,  which  may  have  gens 
of  its  own.  But  this  must  not  be  said  :  it  would  limit  the  omni- 
science of  the  a  priori  school  of  physical  inquirers,  the  larger  half 
of  the  whole,  and  would  be  very  unphilosophical.  Xine-tenths 
of  my  best  paradoxers  come  out  from  among  this  larger  half, 
becanse  they  are  just  a  little  more  than  of  it  at  their  entrance. 

There  was  a  discussion  on  the  subject  some  years  ago,  which 
began  with — 

The  plurality  of  worlds:  an  Essay.     London,  1853,  8vo.    [By  Dr. 

Wm.    Whewell,    Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge].      A 

dialogae  on  the  plurality  of  worlds,  being  a  supplement  to  the 

Essay  on  that  subject.  [First  found  in  the  second  edition,  1854 ; 

removed  to  the  end  in  subsequent  editions,  and  separate  copies 

issued.] 

A  work  of  sceptical  character,  insisting  on  analogies  which  j^o- 

hibit  the  positive  conclusion  that  the  planets,  stars,  &c.,  are  what 

we  should  call  i/nkabited  worlds.     It  produced  several  works  and 

a  large  amoimt  of  controversy  in  reviews.     The  last  predecessor 

of  whom  I  know  was — 

Plurality  of  Worlds.  .  .  .  By  Alexander  Maxwell.  Second  Edition. 
London,  1820,  8vo. 
This  work  is  directed  against  the  plurality  by  an  author  who 
does  not  admit  modem  astronomy.  It  was  occasioned  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's celebi-ated  discourses  on  religion  in  connexion  with  astro- 
nomy. The  notes  contain  many  citations  on  the  gravity  controversy, 
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from  authors  now  very  little  read :  and  this  is  its  present  value.  I 
find  no  mention  of  Maxwell,  not  even  in  Watt.  He  communicated 
with  manl(ind  without  the  medium  of  a  publisher ;  and,  from  Vieta 
till  DOW,  this  method  has  always  been  favourable  to  loss  of  books. 
A  correspondent  informs  me  that  Alex,  Maxwell,  who  wrote  on 
the  plurality  of  worlds,  in  1820,  was  a  law-bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher (probably  his  own  publisher)  in  Bell  Yard.  He  had  pecu- 
liar notions,  which  he  was  fond  of  discussing  with  his  customers. 
He  was  a  hit  of  a  Swedenborgian. 

There  is  a  class  of  hypothetical  creations  which  do  not  belong 
to  my  subject,  because  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  fictions,  as 
those  of  Lucian,  Rabelais,  Swift,  Francis  Godwin,  Voltaire,  &c. 
All  who  have  more  positive  notions  as  to  either  the  composition 
or  organisation  of  other  worlds,  than  the  reasonable  conclusion 
that  our  Architect  must  be  quite  able  to  construct  millions  of 
other  buildings  on  millions  of  other  plans,  ought  to  rank  with 
the  writers  just  mentioned,  in  all  but  self-knowledge.  Of  every 
one  of  their  systems  I  say,  as  the  Irish  Bishop  said  of  Gulliver's 
book, — I  don't  believe  half  of  it.  Huyghens  had  been  precede'' 
by  Fontenelle,  who  attracted  more  attention.  Huyghens  is  very 
fanciful  and  very  positive ;  but  he  gives  a  true  account  of  his 
method.  '  But  since  there's  no  hopes  of  a  Mercury  to  carry  us 
such  a  journey,  we  shall  e'en  be  contented  with  what's  in  our 
power  ;  we  shall  suppose  ourselves  there.  .  .  .'  And  yet  he  says, 
— '  We  have  proved  that  they  live  in  societies,  have  hands  and 
feet.  .  .  ,'  Kircher  had  gone  to  the  stars  before  him,  but  would 
not  find  any  life  in  them,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

The  question  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  planet  is  one 
which  has  truth  on  one  side  or  the  other  :  either  there  are  some 
inhabitants,  or  there  are  none.  Fortiinately,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence which  is  true.  But  there  are  many  cases,  where  the 
balance  is  equally  one  of  truth  and  falsehood,  in  which  the  choice 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  ily  work  selects,  for  the  most  part, 
sins  against  demonstration  :  hut  the  world  is  full  of  questions  of 
fact  or  opinion,  in  wliich  a  struggling  minority  will  become  a 
majority,  or  else  will  be  gradually  annihilated :  and  each  of  the 
cases  subdivides  into  results  of  good,  and  results  of  evil.  What  is 
to  be  done  ? 

Pericnlosnm  est  credero  et  non  credere ; 

Hippolitna  ohiit  qnia  novercte  creditnm  est ; 

Cassandne  quia  non  creditnm  ruit  Ilium  ; 

Ergo  exploranda  est  Veritas  multnm  prius 

Qaam  stidta  prove  jadicet  sentcutia. 
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IT0T&  Demonatratio  immobilitatia  terrae  petita  es  virtato   m^- 
netica.    By  Jacobus  Grandamicns.    Flezue  (La  Fleche),  1645, 

No  magnetic  body  can  move  about  its  poles ;  the  earth  is  a 
magnetic  body,  therefore,  &c.  The  iron  and  its  magnetism  are 
typical  of  two  natures  in  one  person  ;  so  it  is  said,  *  Si  exaltatus 
fuero  a  t«rra,  omnia  traham  ad  me  ipsum.' 

Le  glorie  degli   incognifci,  o  vero  gli   hnomini  illnstri  dell'  ao> 
cademia  de'  signori  incogniti  di  Yenetia.     Venice,  1617,  4to. 

This  work  is  somewhat  like  a  part  of  my  own :  it  is  a  budget 
of  Venetian  nobodies  who  wished  to  be  somebodies ;  but  paradox 
is  Dot  the  only  means  employed.  It  is  of  a  serio-comic  character, 
gives  genuine  portraits  in  copper-plate,  and  grave  liste  of  works ; 
but  §atirical  accounts.  The  astrologer  Andrew  ArgoU  is  there, 
and  his  son  ;  both  of  whom,  with  some  of  the  others,  have  place  in 
modem  works  on  biography.  Argoli's  discovery  that  logarithms 
facilitate  easy  processes,  but  increase  the  labour  of  difficult  ones, 
is  worth  recording. 

ControvBTsias   de  vera  circuli  menBOra  .  .  ,    inter . 

G.  S.  Longomontanom  et  Jo.  Pelliom.  Amsterdam,  16'i7,  4to. 
Longomontanus,  a  Banish  astronomer  of  merit,  squared  the 
circle  in  1644 :  he  found  out  that  the  diameter  43  gives  the  square 
root  of  18252  for  the  circumference;  which  gives  3'14185  .  .  . 
for  the  ratio.  Pell  anawcied  him,  and  being  a  kind  of  circulating 
medium,  managed  to  engage  in  the  controversy  names  known  and 
unknown,  as  Roberval,  Hobbes,  Carcavi,  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
Fallieur,  Mersenne,  Tassius,  Earon  Wolzogen,  Descartes,  Cavalieri 
and  Golius.  Among  them,  of  course,  Longomontanus  was  made 
mincemeat ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  on  tlie  discovery  in  his 
epitaph. 

The  great  circulating  mediums,  who  wrote  to  everybody,  heard 
from  everybody,  and  sent  extracts  to  everybody  else,  have  been 
Father  Mersenne,  John  Collins,  and  the  late  Prof.  Schumacher ; 
all  'late'  no  doubt,  but  only  the  last  recent  enough  to  be  so 
styled.  If  M.C.S.  should  ever  again  stand  for  '  Member  of  the 
Corresponding  Society,'  it  should  raise  an  acrostic  thought  of  the 
three.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Mersenne's  occupation  in  Hobbes's 
reply  to  him.  He  wanted  to  give  Hobbes,  who  was  very  ill  at 
Fans,  the  Roman  Eucharist:  but  Hobbes  said,  'I  have  settled  all 
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that  long  £^ ;  when  did  you  hear  from  Gassendi  ?  We  are  re- 
minded of  William's  answer  to  Burnet.  John  Collins  disseoiinated 
Newton,  among  others.  Schumacher  ought  to  have  been  called 
the  poatmaster-general  of  astromony,  as  Collins  was  called  the 
attorney-general  of  mathematics. 

A  late  diaconrae.  ...  by  Sir  Eenelmc  Digby  .  .  .  Rendered  into 
English  by  B.  Whito.     London,  1658,  12mo. 

On  this  work  see  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vii.  231,  299, 
445,  viii.  190.  It  contains  the  celebrated  sympathetic  powder,  I 
am  still  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  connexion  of  Digby  with  this 
tract.  Without  entering  on  the  subject  here,  I  observe  that  in 
Birch's  'History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  to  which  both  Digby  and 
\\Tiite  belonged,  Digby,  though  he  brought  many  things  before 
the  Society,  never  mentioned  the  powder,  which  is  connected  only 
with  the  names  of  Evelyn  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.  The  sym- 
pathetic powder  was  that  which  cured  by  anointing  the  weapon 
with  its  salve  instead  of  the  wound.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  it  was  efficacious.  The  directions  were  to  keep  the  wound 
clean  and  cool,  and  to  take  care  of  diet,  rubbing  the  salve  on  the 
knife  or  sword.  If  we  remember  the  dreadful  notions  upon  drugs 
which  prevailed,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  we  shall  readily 
see  that  any  way  of  not  dressing  the  wound  would  have  been  use- 
ftil.  If  the  physicians  had  taken  the  hint,  had  been  careful  of 
diet,  &C. ,  and  had  poured  the  little  barrels  of  medicine  down  the 
throat  of  a  practicable  doll,  they  would  have  had  their  magical 
cures  as  well  as  the  surgeons.  Matters  are  much  improved  now ; 
the  quantity  of  medicine  given,  even  by  orthodox  physicians, 
would  have  been  called  infinitesimal  by  their  professional  ances- 
tors. Accordingly,  the  College  of  Physicians  ha«  a  right  to 
abandon  its  motto,  which  is  Ara  longa,  vita  brevia,  meaning 
Practice  is  long,  so  life  is  akoii. 

Esaminatio  et  emendatio  Mathomaticse  Hoiliemie.     By  Thomas 
Hobbos.     London,  16G6,  4to. 

In  six  dialogues :  the  sixth  contains  a  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
But  there  is  another  edition  of  this  work,  without  place  or  date 
on  the  title-page,  in  which  the  quadrature  is  omitted.  This 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  publication  of  another  quadra- 
ture, without  date,  but  about  1670,  as  may  be  judged  from  its 
professing  to  answer  a  tract  of  Wallis,  printed  in  1669.  The 
title  is  '  Quadratura  circuli,  cubatio  sphcerEC,  dupUcatio  cubi,'  4to. 
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Hobbes,  who  began  in  1655,  was  very  wrong  in  Ma  quadrature ; 
but,  though  not  a  Gregory  St.  Viacent,  be  was  not  the  ignomnng 
in  geometry  that  he  is  sometimes  supposed.  His  writings,  erro- 
neous as  they  are  in  many  things,  contain  acute  remarks  on  points 
of  principle.  He  is  wronged  by  being  coupled  with  Joseph 
Scaliger,  as  the  two  great  instances  of  men  of  tetters  who  hare 
come  into  geometry  to  help  the  mathematicians  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty. I  have  never  seen  Scaliger's  quadrature,  except  in  the 
answers  of  Adrianua  Romanus,  Vieta  and  Clavius,  and  in  the 
extracts  of  Kaetner.  Scaliger  had  no  right  to  such  strong  oppo- 
nents :  ErasmuB  or  Bentley  might  just  au  well  hare  tried  the 
problem,  and  either  would  have  done  much  better  in  any  twenty 
minutes  of  his  life. 

Scaliger  insjnred  some  mathematicians  with  great  respect  for 
bis  geometrical  knowledge.  Vieta,  the  first  man  of  his  time,  who 
answered  him,  bad  such  regard  for  his  opponent  as  made  him 
conceal  Scaliger's  name.  Not  that  he  is  very  respectful  in  his 
manner  of  proceeding :  the  following  dry  quiz  on  his  opponent's 
logic  must  have  been  very  cutting,  being  true.  '  In  grammaticls, 
dare  navibus  Austros,  et  dare  naves  Aufitris,  sunt  seque  significantia. 
Sed  in  Geometricis,  aliud  est  adsumpsisse  circulum  bcd  non  esse 
majorem  triginta  sex  segmentis  bcdf,  aliud  circulo  bcd  non  esse 
majora  triginta  sex  s^menta  bcdf.  Ilia  adsumptiuncula  vera  est, 
base  falsa.'  Isaac  Gasaubon,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  De  Thoo, 
relates  that,  he  and  another  paying  a  visit  to  Vieta,  the  conversa.* 
tion  fell  upon  Scaliger,  of  whom  the  host  said  that  he  believed 
Scaliger  was  the  only  man  who  perfectly  understood  mathematical 
writers,  especially  the  Greek  ones :  and  that  he  thought  more  of 
Scaliger  when  wrong  than  of  many  others  when  right ;  pluris  se 
Scaligerum  vel  errantem  facere  quam  multos  xaTcpSoiivras,  This 
must  have  been  before  Scaliger's  quadrature  (1594).  There  is  an 
old  story  of  some  one  saying, '  Mallem  cum  Scaligero  errare,  quam 
cum  Clavio  recte  sapere.'  This  I  cannot  help  suspecting  to  have 
been  a  version  of  Vieta's  speech  with  Clavius  satirically  inserted, 
on  account  of  the  great  hostility  which  Vieta  showed  towards 
Claviua  in  the  latter  years  of  bis  life. 

Montucla  could  not  have  read  with  care  either  Scaliger's  quadra- 
ture or  Clavius's  refutation.  He  gives  the  first  a  wrong  date :  he 
assures  the  world  that, there  is  no  question  about  Scaliger's  quad- 
Kiture  being  wrong,  in  the  eyes  of  geometers  at  least :  and  he 
states  that  Clavius  mortified  him  extremely  by  showing  that  it 
made  the  circle  less  than  its  inscribed  dodecagon,  which  is,  of 
course,  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  straight  line  is  not  always 
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the  Bhorteat  distance  between  two  pointu.  Did  Claviua  show 
this  ?  No,  it  was  Scaliger  himself  who  showed  it,  hoasted 
of  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  '  noble  paradox '  that  a  theotem 
false  in  geometry  is  true  in  arithmetic ;  a  thing,  he  says  with 
great  triumph,  not  noticed  by  Archimedes  himself  I  Ha  says  in 
so  many  words  that  the  periphery  of  the  dodecagon  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  circle ;  and  that  the  more  sides  there  are  to  the 
inscribed  figure,  the  more  does  it  exceed  the  circle  in  which  it  is. 
And  here  are  the  words,  on  the  independent  testimoaies  of  Clavius 
and  Kastner : — 

AmbitQB  dodeca^ni  circnlo  inscribeiidi  plus  potest  qaam  drcali  am- 
bitos.  £t  qnimto  deinccps  planum  latmun  faerit  polygonam  circnlo 
inscribendum,    tanto  plna   potent  ambitoa  polygon!  qnam    ambitas 

There  is  much  resemblance  between  Joseph  Scaliger  and 
William  Hamilton,  in  a  certain  impetuosity  of  character,  and  in- 
aptitude to  think  of  quantity.  Scaliger  maintained  that  the  arc 
of  a  circle  is  less  than  its  chord  in  arithmetic,  though  greater  in 
geometry ;  Hamilton  arrived  at  two  quantities  which  are  identi- 
cal, but  the  greater  the  one  the  less  the  other.  But,  on  the  whole, 
I  liken  Hamilton  rather  to  Julius  than  to  Joseph.  On  this  last 
hero  of  literature  I  repeat  Thomas  Edwards,  who  says  that  a  man 
is  unlearned  who,  be  his  other  knowledge  what  it  may,  does  not 
understand  the  subject  he  writes  about.  And  now  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  literature  gives  to  literature  character  in 
science.  Anthony  Teissier,  the  learned  annotator  of  De  Thou's 
biographies,  says  of  Finseus, '  II  se  vanta  sans  raiaon  avoir  trouv^ 
la  quadrature  du  cercle ;  la  gloire  de  cette  admirable  d4couverte 
^tait  reserv^e  &  Joseph  Scaliger,  comme  I'a  6ciit  Sc^vole  de 
St.  Marthe.' 

Natural   and    Political  Observations    ■    ,    .    npon    the  Bills  of 

Mortality.     By  John  Qraunt,  citizen  of  London.     London,  1662, 

4to. 

This  is  a  celebrated  book,  the  first  great  work  upon  mortality. 

But  the  author,  going  uUra  crepidam,  has  attributed  to  the 

motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  all  the  tremors  which  she  gets 

from  a  shaky  telescope.     But  there  is  another  paradox  about  this 

book :  the  above  absurd  opinion  is  attributed  to  that  excellent 

mechanist,  Sir  William  Petty,  who  passed  his  days  among  the 

astronomers.    Graunt  did  not  write  his  own  book  !   Anthony  Wood 

hints  that  Petty  '  assisted,  or  put  into  a  way '  his  old  benefactor : 

no  doubt  the  two  friends  talked  the  matter  over  many  a  time. 
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Suiiiet  and  Pepya  state  that  Petty  wrote  the  book.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  Graunt,  whose  honesty  was  never  impeached,  usee  the 
plainest  incidental  professions  of  authorship  throughout ;  that  he 
was  elected  into  the  Royal  Society  because  he  was  the  author  ; 
that  Petty  refers  to  him  as  author  in  scores  of  places,  and  published 
an  edition,  as  editor,  after  Graunt's  death,  with  Graunt'g  name  of 
course.  The  note  on  Graunt  in  the  '  Biographla  Britannica'  may 
be  consulted ;  it  seems  to  me  decisive.  Mr.  C.  B.  Hodge,  an  able 
actoary,  has  done  the  best  that  can  be  done  on  the  other  side  in  the 
Aaaurantx  Magazine,  viii.  234.  If  I  may  say  what  is  in  my  mind, 
without  imputation  of  disrespect,  I  BU^)ect  some  actuaries  have 
a  bias :  they  would  rather  have  Petty  the  greater  for  their  Cory- 
l^ieus  than  Graunt  the  less. 

Pepys  is  iin  ordinary  gossip :  but  Burnet's  account  has  an  ani- 
mus which  is  of  a  worse  kind.  He  talks  of  '  one  Graunt,  a  Papist, 
under  whose  name  Sir  William  Petty  published  his  observationa 
on  the  billa  of  mortality.'  He  then  gives  the  cock  without  a  bull 
story  of  Graunt  being  a  trustee  of  the  New  River  Company,  and 
shutting  up  the  cocks  and  carrying  off  their  keys,  just  befure  the 
lire  of  London,  by  which  a  supply  of  water  was  delayed.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  objections  made  to  Bumet'e  work,  that  Graunt  was 
not  a  trustee  at  the  time ;  and  Mattland,  the  historian  of  London, 
ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  Company  that  he  was  not 
admitted  until  twenty-three  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
fire.  Graunt's  first  admission  to  the  Company  took  place  on  the 
veiy  day  on  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  fire.  So  much  for  Burnet.  I  incline  to  the  view  that 
Giaunt's  setting  London  on  fire  strongly  corroborates  hia  having 
written  on  the  bills  of  mortality  :  every  practical  man  takes  stock 
before  he  commences  a  grand  operation  in  business. 

De    Cometis ;    or    a    disconrse  of   the    natarea    and    effects    of 

Comets,  as  they  are  philosophically,  historically,  and  aatrologi' 

oally  considered.     With  a  brief  (yet  full)  acoonnt  of  the  III  late 

Comets,  or  blazing  stars,  visible  to  all  Europe.     And  what  (in  a 

natural  way  of  jadicatore)  they  portend.     Together  with  some 

observatiouB  on  the  nativity  of  the  Grand  Seigmor.     By  John 

Gadbnry,  ^iXofiaStifiaTtKot.     London,  166l>,  Ito. 

Gadbuiy,  though  hie  name  descends  only  in  astrology,  was  a  well- 

infonoed  astronomer.  D'Israeli  set*  down  Gadbuiy,  Lilly,  Wharton, 

Booker,  &c.,  as  rank  rt^uee  :  I  think  him  quite  wrong.     The  easy 

belief  in  r<^ueiy  and   intentional   imposture  which   prevails  in 

educated  aocietv  is,  to  my  mind,  a  greater  presumption  against  tha 
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hoDeety  of  mankind  than  all  the  n^eiy  and  imposture  itself. 
Putting  aside  mere  swindling  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  looking  at 
speculation  and  paradox,  I  find  very  little  reason  to  suspect  wilful 
deceit.  My  opinion  of  mankind  is  founded  upon  the  mournful  &ct' 
that,  BO  far  as  I  can  see,  they  find  within  themselves  the  means  of 
belieTing  in  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  there  is  to  heliere  in, 
judging  by  experience.  I  do  not  say  anything  against  Isaac 
D'lsraeli  for  talking  his  time.  We  are  all  in  the  team,  and  we  all 
go  the  road,  but  we  do  not  all  draw. 

An  essay  towards  a  real  character  and  a  pbilosophioal  langaage. 
By     John    Wilkins   [Dean  of    Bipon,   afterwwds    Bishop   of 

Chester].     London,  1668,  folio. 

This  work  is  celebrated,  but  little  known.  Its  object  gives  it 
a  right  to  a  place  among  paradoxes.  It  proposes  a  language — if 
that  be  the  proper  name — in  which  thitiga  and  their  relations 
shall  be  denoted  by  signs,  not  words :  so  that  any  person,  what- 
ever may  be  his  mother  tongue,  may  read  it  in  his  own  words. 
This  is  an  obvious  possibility,  and,  I  am  afraid,  an  obvious  im- 
practicability. One  man  may  construct  such  a  system — Bishop 
Wilkins  has  done  it — but  where  is  the  man  who  will  learn  it  ? 
The  second  tongue  makes  a  language,  as  the  second  blow  makes  a 
fray.  There  has  been  very  little  curiosity  about  his  performance, 
the  work  is  scarce  ;  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  refer  the  reader  for 
any  acoount  of  ita  details,  except  to  the  partial  reprint  of  Wilkins 
presently  mentioned  under  1802,  in  which  there  is  an  unsatisiac- 
tory  abstract.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,' 
except  discussion  of  Anthony  Wood's  statement  that  the  hint  was 
derived  from  Dalgamo's  book,  'De  Signis,'  1661.  Hamilton 
('  Discussions,'  Art.  5,'  Dalgamo ')  does  not  say  a  word  on  this  point, 
beyond  quoting  Wood ;  and  Hamilton,  though  he  did  now  and 
then  write  about  his  countrymen  with  a  rough-nibbed  pen,  knew 
perfectly  well  how  to  protect  their  priorities. 

Problema  Anstriacnia.  Pins  ultra  Qaadratnra  Circnli.  Anctoro 
P.  Gregorio  a  Sancto  Vincentio  Soc.  Jean.,  Antwerp,  1647, 
folio. — Opns  Geometricam  poathnmnm  ad  Uesolahinm.  By  the 
same.     Oandavi  [Ghent],  1668,  folio. 

The  first  book  has  more  than  1200  pages,  on  all  kinds  of 
geometry.  Gr^ory  St.  Vincent  is  the  greatest  of  circle-squarers, 
and  his  investigations  led  him  into  many  truths :  he  found  the 
property  of  the  area  of  the  hyperbola  which  led  to  Napier's  loga- 
rithms being  called  kyperiolic.    Montucla  says  of  him,  with  sly 
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truth,  that  no  one  bse  ever  squared  the  citcle  with  bo  much  genius, 
or,  excepting  his  principal  object,  with  bo  much  auccesa.  His 
reputation,  and  the  many  merits  of  his  work,  led  to  a  sharp  con- 
troversy on  his  quadrature,  which  ended  in  ite  complete  exposure 
hj  HuygbenB  and  others.  He  had  a  small  school  of  followers, 
who  def^ded  him  in  print. 

Benati  Franoisci  Slomi  MeBolabnm.  Leodii  Eburonom  [Li4ge], 
1668,  4t«. 

The  Mesolabum  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  two 
mean  proportionals,  which  Euclid's  geometry  does  not  attain. 
SlusiuB  is  a  true  geometer,  and  uses  the  ellipse,  &c.:  but  he  is 
sometimes  ranked  with  the  trisectors,  for  which  reason  I  place  him 
here,  with  this  explanation. 

The  finding  of  two  mean  proportionala  is  the  preliminaiy  to  the 
famous  old  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  proposed  by 
Apollo  (not  Apotlonius)  himself.  D'Israeli  speaks  of  the  'six 
follies  of  science,' — the  quadrature,  the  duplication,  the  perpetual 
motion,  the  philosopher's  stone,  magic,  and  astrology.  He  might 
as  well  have  added  the  trisection,  to  make  the  mystic  number  seven : 
but  had  he  done  so,  he  would  still  have  been  very  lenient ;  only 
seven  follies  in  all  science,  from  mathematics  to  chemistry  1 
Science  might  have  said  to  such  a  judge — as  convicts  used  to  say 
who  got  seven  years,  expecting  it  for  life,  '  Thank  you,  my  Lord, 
and  may  you  sit  there  till  they  are  over,* — may  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature  outlive  the  Follies  of  Science  I 

1668.  In  this  year  James  Gregory,  in  his  Vera  Cireuli  et 
JBypeirbolce  Quofiratura,  held  himself  to  have  proved  that  the  ■ 
geomeM^xtl  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  impossible.  Few  mathe- 
maticians read  this  very  abstruse  speculation,  and  opinion  is 
somewhat  divided.  The  regular  circle-squarers  attempt  the 
arithTnetioai  quadrature,  which  has  long  been  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible. Very  few  attempt  the  geometrical  quadrature.  One  of 
the  last  is  Malacame,  an  Italian,  who  published  his  Sohttion 
Qiomitriqu^  at  Paris,  in  1825.  His  method  would  make  the 
circumference  less  than  three  times  the  diameter. 

Ia  QSom^trie  Eran^oise,  on  la  Pratique  ais^  ...   La  qnadraotnre 
dn  cercle.     Par  le  Sienr  de  Beaolieo,  Ing^nienr,  Q4ographe  da 
Eoi  .  ,  .  Paris,  1676,  Svo.  [not  Pontaolfc  de  Beanlion,  the  cele- 
brated topc^rapher;  be  died  in  1674]. 
If  this  book  had  been  a  fair  specimen,  I  might  have  pointed 
to  it  in  connection  with  contemporary  English  works,  and  made 
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a  scornful  compar!§on.  Bat  it  is  not  a  fair  specimen.  Beaulicu 
waa  attached  to  the  Royal  Household,  and  throughout  the  century 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  household  forced  a  royal  road  to 
geometry.  Fifty  years  before,  Beaugrand,  the  king's  secretary, 
made  a  fool  of  himaelf,  and  [so?]  contrived  to  pass  for  a  geometer. 
He  had  interest  enough  to  get  Desai^es,  the  most  powerful 
geometer  of  his  time,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Pascal,  prohibited 
^m  lecturing.  See  some  letters  on  the  History  of  Perspective, 
which  I  wrote  in  the  AtkenceuTn,  in  October  and  November, 
1861.  Montncia,  who  does  not  aeem  to  know  the  true  secret  of 
Beaugrand'a  greatness,  describes  him  as  '  un  certain  M.  de  Beau- 
grand,  math^maticien,  fort  mal  traits  par  Descartes,  et  &  ce  qu'il 
paroit  avec  justice.' 

Beaulieu's  quadrature  amounts  to  a  geometrical  construction 
which  gives  w=  \/10.  His  depth  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
following  eztract-a.     First,  on  Copernicus  : — 

Copernic,  Allemand,  ne  a'eat  pas  moios  rendu  illaatre  par  ses  doctea 
4crite  ;  et  noas  poamons  dire  de  \ny,  qa'il  scroit  le  aenl  et  imiqae  en 
la  force  de  ses  Problemes,  si  b&  trop  grande  prt-somption  ne  I'avait 
port£  h  avancer  en  cette  Scionce  une  proposition  aassi  absurde,  qa'elle 
est  centre  la  Foy  et  raison,  en  faisant  la  circonf^rence  d'lm  Cercle  fixe, 
immobile,  et  le  centre  mobile,  sur  lequol  principo  Q(k)metriqne,  il  a 
avanc^  en  son  Traitt^  Aatrologiqne  le  Soleil  fixe,  et  la  Tcrre  mobile. 

I  digress  here  to  point  out  that  though  our  quadrators,  &c., 
very  often,  and  our  historians  sometimes,  assert  that  men  of  the 
character  of  Copernicus,  &c.  were  treated  with  contempt  and 
abuse  until  their  day  of  ascendancy  came,  nothing  can  be  more 
incorrect.  From  Tycho  Brah^  to  Beaulieu,  there  is  but  one 
expression  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Copernicus.  There  is 
an  exception,  which,  I  believe,  has  been  quite  misunderstood. 
Maiirolycus,  in  his  'De  Sphisra,'  written  many  years  before  ita 
posthumous  publication  in  1575,  and  which  it  is  not  certain  he 
would  have  published,  speaking  of  the  safety  with  which  various 
authors  may  be  read  after  his  cautions,  says,  '  Toleratui  et 
Nicolaus  Copernicus  qui  Solem  fisum  et  Terram  in  ffirum 
drcumverti  posuit:  et  scutica  potius,  aut  flagello,  quam  repre- 
hensione  dignus  est.'  Maurolycus  was  a  mild  and  somewhat 
contemptuous  satirist,  when  expressing  disapproval :  as  we  should 
now  say,  he  pooh-poohed  his  opponents ;  but,  unless  the  above 
be  an  instance,  he  was  never  savage  nor  impetuous.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  that  Copernicus, 
who  turned  the  earth  like  a  boy's  top,  ought  rather  to  have  a  whip 
given   him  wherewith  to  keep  up  his  plaything  than  a  serious 
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refutation.  To  speak  of  tolerabvng  a  person  as  being  more  worthy 
of  a  flogging  than  an  ai^unient,  is  almost  a  contradiction. 

X  will  now  extract  Eeaulieu's  treatise  on  algebra,  entire. 

L'AIf^bre  eat  la  science  onrienae  des  S^aTans  et  apeoialement  d'nn 
General  d'Arm^  on  Capitainn,  ponr  promptement  ranger  une  Arm^ 
en  IntaiUe,  et  nombre  de  Uooaqnetairee  et  Piqaiera  qui  oomposent  lea 
Intaillonfl  d'icelle,  ontre  les  figures  de  I'Arithmetiqne.  Cette  acienoe  % 
5  figares  particiilierea  en  oette  sorte.  P  signifie  fhu  an  oommeroe,  et 
A  I'Armte  Fiquien.  M  aigniSe  moim,  et  Moutquflaire  en  I'Art  dea 
bataillona.  [It  is  quite  tme  that  P  and  K  were  naed  for  plus  and  minus 
in  a  great  many  old  works.]  H  signifie  raeine  en  la  mesnre  da  Cnbe, 
et  en  l'Arm4e  rang.  Q  signifie  quarS  en  I'nn  et  I'aatre  usage.  C 
signifie  euba  en  la  mesnre,  et  Cavalierie  en  la  composition  dea  babuUona 
et  escadrons.  Qoant  i  I'operation  de  oette  science,  c'est  d'additionner 
nn  plug  d'avec  pint,  la  aonime  eera  plug,  et  moiti*  d'avec  phu,  on 
Bonstrait  le  moindre  dn  plus,  et  la  reste  eat  la  aomme  reqnise  on  nombre 
tronv£.  Je  dis  aenlement  oecy  en  passant  poor  ceoz  qui  n'en  sfarent 
rien  dn  tout. 

This  is  the  algebra  of  the  Boyal  Household,  seventy-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Yieta.  Qtuere,  is  It  poBstble  that  the  fame  of 
Vieta,  who  himself  held  very  high  stations  in  the  household  all 
hia  life,  could  tiave  given  people  the  notion  that  when  such  an 
officer  choae  to  declare  himself  an  algebraist,  he  must  be  one 
indeed  F  This  would  explain  Reaugrand,  Beaulieu,  and  all  the 
beaux.  Beaugrand — not  only  secretary  to  the  king,  but '  mathe- 
matician '  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans — I  wonder  what  his  'fool'  could 
have  been  like,  if  indeed  be  kept  the  offices  separate, — would 
have  been  in  my  liat  if  I  had  possessed  his  Qeoetatique,  pub- 
lished about  1638.  He  makes  bodies  diminish  in  weight  as  they 
approach  the  earth,  because  the  effect  of  a  weight  on  a  lever  is 
less  as  it  approaches  the  fulcrum. 

Bemarks  npon  two  late  ingenious  discoarsea  ...  By  Dr.  Henry 
More.    London,  1676,  8vo. 

In  1673  and  1675,  Matthew  Hale,  then  Chief  Justice,  published 
two  tracts,  an  '  Essay  touching  Oravitation,'  and  '  Difficiles  Nngse*  * 
on  the  Torricellian  experiment.  Here  are  the  answers  by  the 
learned  and  voluminous  Henry  More.  The  whole  would  be 
useful  to  any  one  engaged  in  research  about  ante-Newtonian 
notiouB  of  gravitation. 
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Obserratioiu  tonchii^;  tiie  priooiplas  of  natnrftl  motions ;  and 
especiaUy  tooching  rarefaction  and  condensation  .  ,  .  By  tiie 
author  of  Difficikt  Nitga.  London,  1677,  8vo. 
This  is  anotiier  tract  of  Chief  Justice  Hale,  published  the  year 
after  his  death.  The  reader  will  remember  that  motion,  in  old 
philosophy,  meant  any  change  from  state  to  state  :  what  we  now 
deBcribe  as  mction  was  local  inotion.  This  is  a  very  philosophical 
book,  about  flux  and  •matffi'ia  •prima,  virtus  activa  and  eesenUalis, 
and  other  fundamentals.  I  think  Stephen  Hales,  the  author  of 
the  'Vegetable  Statics,'  has  the  writings  of  the  Chief  Justice 
sometimes  attributed  to  him,  which  is  very  puny  justice  indeed. 
Matthew  Hale  died  in  1676,  and  from  his  devotion  to  science  it 
probably  arose  that  his  famous  Pleas  of  the  Crown  and  other  law 
works  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death.  One  of  Ms  con- 
temporaries  was  the  astronomer  Thomas  Street,  whose  Carolvne 
Tables  were  several  times  printed :  another  contemporary  was  - 
his  brother  judge.  Sir  Thomas  Street.  But  of  the  astronomer 
absolutely  nothing  is  known :  it  is  very  unlikely  that  be  and  the 
judge  were  the  same  person,  but  there  is  not  a  bit  of  positive  evi- 
dence either  for  or  against,  so  &r  as  can  be  ascertained.  Halley — 
no  less  a  person — published  two  editions  of  the  'Caroline  Tables,'  no 
doubt  after  the  death  of  the  author :  strange  indeed  that  neither 
Halley  nor  any  one  else  should  leave  evidence  that  Street  was 
bom  or  died. 

Afattbew  Hale  gave  rise  to  an  instance  of  the  lengths  a  lawyer 
will  go  when  before  a  jury  who  cannot  detect  him.  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd,  the  Attorney  General,  in  opening  Hone's  first  trial, 
calls  him  *  one  who  was  the  most  learned  man  that  ever  adorned 
the  Bench,  the  most  even  man  that  ever  blessed  domestic  life,  the 
most  eminent  man  thai  ever  advanced  the  progress  of  aaience, 
and  one  of  the  [very  moderate]  beat  and  most  piuely  religious 
men  that  ever  lived. 

Basil  Valentine  his  tiiamphant  Chariot  of  Antimony,  with 
annotations  of  Theodore  Kirkringins,  M.D.  With  the  trae  book 
of  the  learned  Synosias,  a  Greek  abbot,  taken  out  of  the 
Emperonr's  libraiy,  concerning  the  Philosopher's  Stona 
London,  1678,  8vo. 

There  are  said  to  be  three  Hamburg  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Valentine,  who  discovered  the  common  antimony,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  the  name  anPimoine,  in  a  curious  way. 
Finding  that  U19  pigs  of  his  convent  throve  upon  it,  he  gave  it 
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to  hiB  brethren,  who  died  of  it.  The  impulge  given  to  chemistry 
by  R.  Boyle  Beams  to  have  brought  ont  a  vast  number  of  transla- 
tions, as  in  the  following  tract : — 

CoUeelanaa  Ckymiea :  A  oolleotion  of  t«n  several  treatisM  in 
chymistry,  ooaoemiiig  Uie  liquor  Altehest,  the  Mercury  of 
Philosophers,  and  other  cnrioeildeB  worthy  the  peroBal.  Written 
by  Eir.  Philaletha,  Aiumymiis,  J.  B.  Van-Helmont,  Dr.  Fr. 
Antooie,  Bernhard  Earl  of  Trevisan,  Sir  Qeo.  Ripley,  Bog. 
Baoon,  Geo.  Starkie,  Sir  Hogh  Piatt,  and  the  Tomb  o£  Semira- 
mis.     See  more  in  the  contents.     London,  1684,  8vo. 

In  the  advertisements  at  the  ends  of  these  tracts  there  are 
npwards  of  a  hundred  English  tracts,  nearly  all  of  the  period, 
and  most  of  them  translations.  Alchemy  looks  up  since  the 
chemists  have  found  perfectly  different  substances  composed  of 
the  same  elements  and  |m)portions.  It  is  true  the  chemists 
cannot  yet  transmute ;  but  they  may  in  time :  they  poke  about 
most  assiduously.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  conviction  that 
alchemy  mvst  be  impossible  was  a  delusion :  but  we  do  not 
mention  it. 

The  astrologers  and  the  alchemists  canght  it  in  company  in 
the  following,  of  which  I  have  an  unreferenced  note. 

Mendacem  et  ftatilem  hominem  nominare  qai  volnnt,  calenda- 
riographnm  diciuit ;  at  qui  soeleratam  simnl  ao  impostorem, 
cbimicnm. 

Grade  latem  rentis,  eorpaa  tm  ertde  ehbniitu ; 
Eat  qiueriB  chimiea  tntioi  ania  flde. 

Among  the  smaller  paradoxes  of  the  day  is  that  of  the  Fvmes 
newspaper,  which  always  spells  it  chymAetry :  but  so,  I  believe, 
do  Johnson,  Walker,  and  others.  The  Arabic  word  is  very  likely 
formed  from  the  Greek",  but  it  maybe  connected  either  with 
X1I**>^  OT  with  jfiifUM. 

Lettre  d'nn  gentil-homme  de  province  k  nne  dame  de  quality, 

sor  le  Bujet  de  la  Com^te.     Paris,  1681,  4to. 

An  opponent  of  astrology,  whom   I  strongly  suspect  to  have 

been  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  under  the 

name  of  a  country   gentleman,  writes  very  good  sense  on  tiie 

tremors  excited  by  comets. 
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The  Pedtioniiig-Comet :  or,  a  brief  Chronology  of  all  the  bmoaa 

CometB  and  their  erentB,  that  have  happened  &om  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  this  very  day.  Together  with  a  modest  enqoiiy  into 
this  present  comet,  London,  1681,  4to. 

A  satirical  tract  against  cometic  prophecy : — 

'  This  present  comet  (it's  tnie)  is  of  a  menacing  aspect,  bat  if  the 
netoparliam^U  (for  whose  conrention  so  many  good  men  pray)  continue 
long  to  sit,  I  fear  not  bat  the  star  will  lose  its  vinilence  and  malignancy, 
or  at  least  its  portent  be  averted  from  this  onr  nation ;  which  being 
the  hamble  reqaeet  to  Ood  of  all  good  men,  makes  me  thns  entitle  it, 
a  Fetitioning- Comet. 

The  following  anecdote  is  new  to  me ; — 

Qneen  Elizabeth  (1558)  being  then  at  Richmond,  and  being 
disswaded  from  looking  on  a  comet  which  did  then  appear,  made 
answer,  jaeta  e*t  alen,  the  dice  are  thrown ;  thereby  intimating  that 
the  pi©-order'd  providence  of  God  was  above  the  influence  of  any  star 
or  comet. 

The  argument  was  worth  nothing ;  for  the  comet  might  have 
been  on  the  dice  with  the  event ;  the  astrologers  said  no  more, 
at  least  the  more  rational  ones,  who  were  about  half  oi  the 
whole. 

An  astrological  and    theological    disconree    npoa    this  present 

great  conjunction  (the  like  whereof  hath  not  (likely)  been  in 

some  ages)  ushered  in  by  a  great  comet.     London,  1682,  4to. 

By  C.  N. 

The  author  foretells  the  approaching  '  sabbatical  jubilee,'  but 

will  not  fix  the  date :  he  recounts  the  ^tilures  of  hia  predeces- 


A  judgment  of  the  comet  which   became  first  generally  visible 

to  na  in  Dublin,  December  IS,  about  15  minutes  before  5  in  the 

evetdng,  A.D,  1C80.     By  a  person  of  quality.     Dublin,  1682, 

4to. 

The  author  argues  against  cometic  astrology  with  great  ability 

A  prophecy  on  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  this 

present  year  1682.    With  some  prophetical  predictions  of  what 

is  likely  to  ensue  therefrom  in  the  year  1684,    By  John  Case, 

Student  in  physio  and  astrology.    London,  1682,  4to. 

According  to  this  writer,  great  coDJunctiane  of  Jupit«r   and 

Sfttum  occur  'in  the  fiery  trigon,'  about  once  in  800  years.    Of 
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these  there  are  to  be  seven :  six  happeoed  in  the  several  times 
of  Enoch,  Noah,  Moses,  Solomon,  Christ,  Charlemagne.  The 
seventh,  which  is  to  happen  at  '  the  lamb's  marriage  with  the 
bride,'  seems  to  be  that  of  1682  ;  but  this  is  only  vaguely  hioted. 

De  Qnadratare  van  de  Circkel.    By  Jacob  Harcelia.     Amsterdam, 

1698,  4to. 
Ampliatie  en  domoDstratie  wegens  de  Qnadratore  .  .  .  By  Jacob 

Marcelis.     Amsterdam,  1699,  4to. 
Eenvondig  vertor^  bner-wys  geschrevem   am   J.    Marcetia  ,  , 

Amgterdam,  1702,  4to. 
De  slentol   en  openiage  van  d«  qaadratare.    .    .  .  Amsterdam, 

1704, 4to. 

Who  shall  contradict  Jacob  Marcelis  ?     He  says  the  circum- 
ference contains  the  diameter  exactly  times 

31008449087377541 679894282 1 84894 
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But  he  does  not  come  very  near,  as  the  young  arithmetician  will 
find. 

Theologite  Christianffi  Principia  Uathematica.     Anctore  Johaane 
Cr^g.     Xxmdon,  1699,  4to. 

This  is  a  celebrated  speculation,  and  has  been  reprinted  abroad, 
and  seriously  answered.  Craig  is  known  in  the  early  history  of 
fluxions,  and  was  a  good  mathematician.  He  professed  to  calcu- 
late, on  the  hypothesis  that  the  suspicions  against  historical 
evidence  increase  with  the  square  of  the  time,  how  long  it  will 
take  the  evidence  of  Christianity  to  die  out.  He  finds,  by 
formulae,  that  had  it  been  oral  only,  it  would  have  gone  out 
A.D.  800 ;  but,  by  aid  of  the  written  evidence,  it  will  last  till 
A.D.  3150.  At  this  periodbe  places  the  second  coming,  which  is 
deferred  until  the  extinction  of  evidence,  on  the  authority  of  the 
question  '  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on 
the  earth  ? '  It  ia  a  pity  that  Craig's  theory  was  not  adopted  :  it 
would  have  spared  a  hundred  treatises  on  the  eud  of  the  world, 
founded  on  no  better  knowledge  than  his,  and  many  of  them 
fidsified  by  the  event.  The  most  recent  (October,  1863)  is  a 
tract  in  proof  of  Louis  Napoleon  being  Antichrist,  the  Beast,  the 
eighth  Head,  &c.;  and  the  present  dispensation  is  to  dote  soon 
after  1864. 

In  order  rightly  to  judge  Craig,  who  added  speculations  on  the 
variations  of  pleasure  and  pain  treated  as  functions  of  time,  it  is 
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Qeceseaiy  to  remember  that  in  Newton's  day  the  idea  of  force,  as  a 
quantity  to  be  mesBured,  and  ae  following  a  law  of  variation,  was 
very  new :  bo  likewise  was  that  of  probability,  or  belief,  as  an  object 
of  measurement.  The  success  of  the  'Principia'  of  Newton  put  it 
into  many  heads  to  speculate  about  applying  notions  of  quantity 
to  other  things  not  then  brought  under  measurement,  Craig 
imitated  Newton's  title,  and  evidently  thought  he  was  making 
a  step  in  advance :  hut  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  plough  with 
Samson's  heifer. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  Craig  took  a  hint,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  Mahometan  writers,  who  make  a  reply  to  the 
argument  that  the  Koran  has  not  the  evidence  derived  &om 
miracles.  They  say  that,  as  evidence  of  Christian  miracles  is 
daily  becoming  weaker,  a  time  must  at  last  arrive  when  it  will 
fail  of  affording  assurance  that  they  were  miracles  at  all: 
whence  would  arise  the  necessity  of  another  prophet  and  other 
mii'acles.  Lee,  the  Cambridge  orientalist,  from  whom  the  above 
words  are  taken,  almost  certainly  never  heard  of  Craig  or  his 
theory. 

CopemicaDS  of  all  sorts  convicted  ...  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise 
of  the  Magnet.  Bythe  Hon.  Edw.  Howard,  of  Berks.  Ijtmdon, 
ir05,  8vo. 
Not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  will  gain  respect  for  a 
writer  who  maintains  that  eclipses  admit  no  possible  explanation 
under  the  Copemican  hypothesis,  and  who  asks  how  a  man  can 
*  go  200  yards  to  any  place  if  the  moving  superficies  of  the  earth 
does  carry  it  from  him  F '  Horace  Walpole,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  has  mottoed  his  book  with  the 
Cardinal's  address  to  Ariosto, '  Dove  diavolo,  Messer  Ludovico, 
avete  pigliato  tante  coglionerie  ? '  Walter  Scott  saya  you  could 
hardly  pick  out,  on  any  principle  of  selection — except  badness 
itself,  he  means  of  course — the  eamo  number  of  plebeian  authors 
whose  works  are  so  bad.  But  bis  implied  satire  on  aristocratic 
writing  forgets  two  poiuts.  First,  during  a  large  period  of  our 
history,  when  persons  of  rank  condescended  to  write,  they  veiled 
themselves  under  'a  person  of  honour,'  'a  person  of  quality,'  and 
the  like,  when  not  wholly  undescribed.  Not  one  of  these  has 
Walpole  got ;  he  omits,  for  instance,  Lord  Brounker's  translation 
of  Descartes  on  Music.  Secondly,  Walpole  only  takes  the  heads 
of  houses :  this  cuts  both  ways ;  he  equally  eliminates  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  and  the  precious  Edward  Howard.  This  last  writer 
is  hardly  out  of  the  time  in  which  aristocracy  suppressed  its 
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names ;  the  avowal  was  then  usually  meant  to  make  the  author's 
greatness  usefril  to  the  book.  Id  out  day,  literary  peere  and 
honourahles  are  very  favourably  knowD,  and  contain  an  eminent 
class.  They  rough  it  like  others,  and  if  such  a  specimen  as  Edw. 
Howard  were  now  to  appear,  he  would  be  greeted  with 

Hereditary  noodle !  kuoweat  thou  not, 

Who  woold  be  wiso,  himself  mnBt  make  him  so  P 

A  new  and  ea^  method  to  find  the  loogitnde  at  land  or  sea. 
London,  1710,  4to. 
This  tract  18  a  little  earlier  than  the  great  epoch  of  such  publi- 
cations (1714),  and  professes  to  find  the  longitude  by  the  observed 
altitudes  of  the  moon  and  two  stars. 

A  new  method  for  discoTering  the  longitude  both  at  sea  and 
land,  humbly  proposed  to  the  consideratiou  of  the  public.  By 
Wm.  Wbiston  and  Humphry  Ditton.     London,  1714,  8vo. 

This  is  the  celebrat«d  tract,  written  by  the  two  Arian  heretics. 
Swift,  whose  orthodoxy  was  as  undoubted  as  bis  meekness,  wrote 
upon  it  the  epigram  if,  indeed,  that  be  epigram  of  which  the 
point  is  pious  wish — which  has  been  bo  often  recit«d  for  the 
purity  of  its  style,  a  purity  which  transcends  modem  printing. 
Perhaps  some  readers  may  think  that  Swlfb  cared  little  for  Wbiston 
and  Ditton,  except  as  a  chance  hearing  of  their  plan  pointed  them 
out  as  good  marks.  But  it  was  not  bo  :  the  clique  had  their  eye 
on  the  guilty  pair  before  the  publication  of  the  tract.  The  pre- 
&ce  is  dated  July  7 ;  and  ten  days  afterwards  Arbuthnot  writes 
as  follows  to  Swift : — 

Whiston  has  at  last  published  his  project  of  the  longitade  ;  the  most 
ridicalons  thing  that  ever  was  thought  on.  But  a  pox  on  him  !  he  has 
spoiled  one  of  my  papers  of  Scriblerus,  which  was  a  proposition  for  ttio 
longitude  not  very  unlike  his,  to  this  purpose ;  that  since  there  was  no 
pole  for  east  aud  west,  that  all  the  princes  of  Europe  should  join  and 
build  two  prodigious  poles,  upon  hig-h  mountains,  with  a  vast  lighthouse 
to  serve  for  a  polestar.  I  was  thinking  of  a  calculation  of  the  time, 
charges,  and  dimensions.  Now  you  must  uuderatand  his  project  is  by 
lighthouses,  and  explosion  of  bombs  at  a  certain  hour. 

The  plan  was  certainly  impracticable ;  but  Whiston  and  Ditton 
might  have  retorted  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  longitude  than 
their  satirist  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  even  to  a  bishopric. 
Arbuthnot,  I  think,  here  and  elsewhere,  reveals  himself  as  the 
calculator  who  kept  Swift  right  in  his  proportions  in  the  matter 
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of  the  LilliputiaoR,  Brobdingiiagjaae,  &c.  Swift  was  very  ignorant 
about  thiogB  conoected  vith  number.  Ke  writes  to  Stella  that 
he  has  discovered  that  leap-year  comes  every  four  years,  and  that 
all  his  life  he  had  thought  it  came  every  three  years.  Did  he 
begin  with  the  mistake  of  Csesar's  priests  ?  Whether  or  no,  when 
I  find  the  person  who  did  not  understand  leap-year  inventing 
satellitefi  of  Mars  in  correct  accordance  with  Kepler's  third  law, 
I  feel  sure  he  must  have  had  help. 

An  essay  concemiDg  the  late  apparition  in  the  heavens  on  the 
6th  of  March.  Proving  by  mathematical,  logical,  and  moral 
ar^ments,  that  it  ooo'd  not  have  been  produced  meerly  by  the 
ordinaty  conrse  of  nature,  bat  must  of  necessity  be  a  prodigy. 
Hnmbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Society. 
London,  1716,  8vo. 

The  prodigy,  as  described,  was  what  we  should  call  a  very 
decided  and  unusual  aurora  borealis.  The  inference  was,  that 
men's  sins  were  bringing  on  the  end  of  the  world.  The  author 
thinks  that  if  one  of  the  old  '  threatening  prophets '  were  then 
alive,  he  would  give  '  something  like  the  following.'  I  quote  a 
few  aenteDces  of  the  notion  which  the  author  had  of  the  way  in 
which  Ezekiel,  for  instance,  would  have  addressed  his  Maker  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  First : — 

Begin  1  Begin  !  0  Sovereign,  for  once,  with  an  effectual  clap  of 
thunder.  ...  0  Deity  !  either  thnnder  to  us  no  more,  or  when  yon 
thunder,  do  it  home,  and  strike  with  vengeance  to  the  mark.  .  .  .  "Tia 
not  enough  to  raise  a  Htorm,  anless  joa  follow  it  with  a  blow,  and  the 
thunder  without  the  bolt,  signifies  juat  nothing  at  all.  .  .  .  Are  then 
yonr  lightnings  of  so  short  a  sight,  that  they  don't  know  how  to  hit, 
unless  a  mountain  sbinds  like  a  barrier  in  their  way  ?  Or  perhaps  so 
many  eyes  open  in  the  firmament  make  you  lose  your  aim  when  you 
shoot  the  arrow  P  la  it  this  P  No  !  but,  my  dear  Lord,  it  is  your 
custom  never  to  take  hold  of  your  arras  till  you  have  first  hound  round 
your  majestic  countenance  with  gathered  mists  and  clouds. 

The  printtiplos  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Expansive  and  Con> 
tractive  Forces.  .  ,  .  By  Bobert  Qreene,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Clare 
Hall.     Cambridge,  1727,  foho. 

Sanderson  vnites  te  Jones :  *  The  gentleman  has  been  reputed 
mad  for  these  two  years  last  past,  but  never  gave  the  world  such 
ample  testimony  of  it  before,'  This  was  said  of  a  former  work  of 
G-reene's,  on  solid  geometry,  published  in  1712,  in  which  he  gives 
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a  quadrature.  He  gives  the  same  or  another,  I  do  not  know 
which,  in  the  present  work,  in  which  the  circle  is  3^  diameters. 
This  volume  is  of  981  good  folio  p^es,  and  treats  of  all  things^ 
mental  and  material.  The  author  is  not  at  all  mad,  only  wron^ 
on  many  points.  It  is  the  weakness  of  the  orthodox  follower  of 
any  received  system  to  impute  insanity  to  tlie  solitary  dissentient  t 
which  is  voted  (in  due  time)  a  very  wrong  opinion  about  Coper» 
.  nicufi,  Columhus,  or  Qalileo,  but  quite  right  about  Robert  Greene, 
If  misconceptions,  acted  on  by  too  mach  self-opinion,  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  madness,  it  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  what  is  the 
l-iaat  per-centage  of  the  reigning  school  which  has  been  insane  at 
any  one  time.  Greene  is  one  of  the  sources  for  Xewton  being  led 
to  think  of  gravitation  by  the  fall  of  an  apple :  his  authority  is 
the  gossip  of  Martin  Folkes,  Probably  Folkes  had  it  from 
Xewton's  niece,  Mrs.  Conduitt,  whom  Voltaire  acknowledges  as 
his  authority.  It  is  in  the  draft  found  among  Conduitt's  papers 
of  memoranda  to  he  sent  to  Fontenelle.  But  Fontenelle,  though 
a  great  retailer  of  anecdote,  does  not  mention  it  in  his  iloge  of 
Newton  ;  whence  it  may  be  suspected  that  it  was  left  out  in  the 
copy  forwarded  to  France.  D'lsraeli  has  got  an  improvement  on 
the  story  ;  the  apple  '  struck  him  a  smart  blow  on  the  head  : '  no 
doubt  taking  himjust  on  the  organ  of  causality.  He  was '  surprised 
at  the  force  of  the  stroke '  from  so  small  an  apple  :  but  then  the 
apple  had  a  mission ;  Homer  would  have  said  it  was  Minerva  in 
the  form  of  an  apple.  '  This  led  him  to  consider  the  accelerating 
motion  of  falling  bodies,'  which  Galileo  had  settled  long  before : 
'  from  whence  he  deduced  tlie  principle  of  gravity,'  which  many 
had  considered  before  him,  but  no  one  had  de/luoed  anything  from, 
it,  I  cannot  im^ne  whence  D'lsraeli  got  the  rap  on  the  head, 
I  mean  got  it  for  Newton  :  this  is  very  tmlike  hia  usual  accounta 
of  things.  The  ntory  is  pleasant  and  possible  ;  its  only  dsfect  is 
that  various  writings,  well  known  to  Newton,  a  vojy  Uamed 
mathematician,  had  given  more  suggestion  than  a  whole  sack  of 
apples  could  have  done,  if  they  bad  tumbled  on  that  mighty  head 
all  at  once.  And  Pemberton,  speaking  from  Newton  himself^ 
says  nothing  more  than  that  the  idea  of  the  moon  being  retained 
by  the  same  force  which  causes  the  fall  of  bodies  struck  him  for 
the  first  time  while  meditating  in  a  garden.  One  particular  tree 
at  Woolsthorpe  has  been  selected  as  the  gallows  of  the  apple- 
shaped  goddess :  it  died  in  1820,  and  Mr.  Turoor  kept  the  wood ; 
hut  Sir  D.  Brewster  brought  away  a  bit  of  root  in  1814,  and  must 
have  had  it  on  his  conscience  for  43  years  that  he  may  have  killed 
the  tree.  Kepler's  suggestion  of  gravitation  with  the  inversA 
a 
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distance,  and  Bouillaud's  proposed  eubstitution  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  are  things  which  Xewton  knew  better  than 
his  modem  readers.  I  discovered  two  anagrams  on  his  name, 
which  are  qmte  conclusive :  the  notion  of  gravitation  was  not 
new;  but  Newton  iveni  on.  Some  wandering  spirit,  probably, 
whose  bosiDeBS  it  was  to  resent  any  liberty  taken  with  Newton's 
name,  put  into  the  head  of  a  friend  of  mine  eighiy-one  anagrama 
on  my  own  pair,  some  of  which  hit  harder  than  any  apple. 

This  friend,  whom  I  must  not  name,  has  since  made  it  up  to 
about  SOO  an^rams  on  my  name,  of  which  I  have  seen  about 
650.  Two  of  them  I  have  joined  in  the  title-page :  the  reader 
may  find  the  sense.     A  few  of  the  others  are  personal  remarks. 

Great  ^n !  do  as  a  sum ! 
is  a  sneer  at  my  pursuits :  but, 

Go  !  great  sam !  /o'Vu 
is  more  dignified. 

Snnt  agro !  gandemns, 

is  happy  as  applied  to  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said : 
Ne'er  out  of  town ;  'tis  snoh  a  horrid  life : 
Bnt  duly  sends  his  &mily  and  wife. 

Adsam,  nngator,  enge ! 
is  addressed  to  a  student  who  continues  talking  after  the  lecture 
has  commenced :  oh  I  the  rascal  I 

Graduatua  sum !  nego 
applies  to  one  who  declined  to  subscribe  for  an  M.A.  degree. 

Usage  mounts  goard 
Symbolises  a  person  of  very  fixed  habits. 

Gas  !     Gas  !  a  matore  don ! 

Aagoat  man !  sore,  god  ! 
And  Gus  mast  argue,  0  ! 

Snog  as  mud  to  argne, 
Must  argue  on  gauds. 

A  mad  rogue  stung  ns. 
Gag  a  nnmerons  stud. 

Go  !  turn  ns !  damage  us  ! 
Tog  US  I     0  drag  us !    Amen. 

Grudge  ns  !  moan  at  an  ! 
Daunt  us  I  gag  us  more  ! 

Dog-ear  ua,  man !  gut  us ! 
D —  us !  a  rogue  tugs  ! 
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are  addressed  to  me  by  the  circle-squarera  ;  and, 

O  .'  Gns  !  tng  a  mean  sard  ! 
is  Hinart  upon  my  preference  of  an  incommensurable  value  of  «■ 
to  3^^,  or  Bome  such  simple  eubatitute.     While, 

GuB  !  GaB  !  at  'em  a'  roand ! 
ought  to  be  the  backing  of  the  Bcientific  world  to  the  author  of 
the  'Budget  of  ParadoxeB.' 

The  whole  collection  commenced  existence  in  the  head  of  a 
powerful  mathematician  during  some  Bleepless  nights.  Seeing 
how  large  a  number  was  practicable,  he  amused  himself  by  in- 
venting a  digested  plan  of  finding  more. 

Is  there  anyone  whose  name  cannot  be  twisted  into  either, 
praise  or  satire  ?     I  have  had  given  to  me, 

Thomas  Babington  Macau  lay 

Uouths  big :  a  Cantab  anomaly. 

A  treatiae  of  the  system  of  the  world.     By  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Translated  into  English.     London,  1728,  8vo. 

I  think  I  have  a  right  to  one  little  paradox  of  my  own :  I 
greatly  doubt  tbat  Newton  wrote  this  book.  Oastiglione,  in  his 
'  Newtoni  OpusciUa,'  gives  it  in  the  Latin  which  appeared  in  1731, 
not  for  the  first  time  ;  he  saya  Angli  omnes  Newttmo  trihuunt.  It 
appeared  just  after  Kewton's  death,  without  the  name  of  any 
editor,  or  any  allusion  to  Newton's  recent  departure,  purporting 
to  be  that  popular  treatise  which  Newton,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  book  of  the  '  Principia,'  says  he  wrote,  intending  it  to 
be  the  third  book.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  observant  turn- 
penny might  construct  such  a  treatise  as  this  from  the  third  book, 
that  it  might  be  ready  for  publication  the  moment  Newton  could 
not  disown  it.  It  has  been  treated  with  singular  silence:  the 
name  of  the  editor  has  never  been  given.  Eigaud  mentions  it 
without  a  word  ;  I  cannot  find  it  in  Brewster's  I^&wton,  nor  in  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica,'  There  is  no  copy  in  tlie  Catalogue  of 
the  Royal  Society's  Library,  either  in  English  or  Latin,  except  in 
CastigUone.  I  am  open  to  correction  ;  but  I  think  nothing  from 
Newton's  acknowledged  works  will  prove — as  laid  doWn  in  the 
suspected  work — that  be  took  Numa's  temple  of  Vesta,  with  a 
central  fire,  to  be  intended  to  symbolise  the  sun  as  the  centre  of 
our  system,  in  the  Copemican  sense. 

Mr.Edleston  gives  an  accountof  the  lectures '  de  motu  corporum,' 

and  gives  the  corresponding  pages  of  the  Lathi  ^T>e  Systemate 

(1  i 
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Mundi'  of  1731.  But  no  one  mentions  tlie  Engliah  of  1728. 
This  English  seems  to  agree  with  the  Latin ;  hut  there  is  a  mystery 
about  it.  The  preface  says, '  That  tliis  work  as  here  published  is 
genuine  will  so  clearly  appear  by  the  intrinsic  marks  it  bears,  that 
it  will  be  but  losing  words  and  the  reader's  time  to  take  pains  in 
giving  him  any  other  satisfaction.*  Surely  fewer  words  would 
have  been  lost  if  the  prefator  had  said  at  once  that  the  work  was 
from  the  manuscript  preserved  at  Cambridge.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
mangled  copy  clandestinely  taken  and  interpolated. 

Lord  Bacon  not  the  author  of  'The  Christian  Paradoxes,'  beiDg 
a   reprint  of  '  Memorials  of  Godliness  and   Christianity,'    by 
Herbert  Palmer,  B.D.     With  Introdnction,  Memoir,  and  Nutes, 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  Kenross.  (Private  circalation, 
1864). 
I  insert  the  above  in  this  place  on  account  of  a  slight  con- 
nexion with  the  last.     Bacon's  Paradoxes, — so  attributed — were 
first  published  as  his  in  some  as.serted  'Kcraains,'  1648.     They 
were  admitted  into  his  works  in  1730,  and  remain  there  to  this 
day.     The  title  is  'The  Character  of  a  believing  Christian,  set 
forth  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions.'     The  following  is 
a  specimen : — 

He  believes  three  to  be  one  and  one  to  be  tliroe;  a  father  not  to  be 
older  than  his  son ;  a  son  to  be  cqoal  with  his  father ;  and  one  pro- 
ceeding from  both  to  be  equal  with  both  ;  he  believes  three  persons  in 

one  nature,  and  two  natures  in  one  person He  believes  the  God 

of  all  grace  to  have  been  angry  with  one  that  never  offended  Him  ;  and 
that  God  that  hatea  sin  to  be  reconciled  to  himself  though  sinning  con- 
tinnalty,  and  never  makifig  or  being  able  to  make  Him  any  satisfuction. 
He  believes  a  most  jast  Qod  to  have  punished  a  most  just  person,  and 
to  have  justified  himself,  though  a  most  ungodly  sinner.  He  believes 
himself  freely  pardoned,  and  yet  a  suOicient  satisfaction  was  made  for 

Who  can  doubt  that  if  Bacon  had  written  this,  it  must  have 
been  wrong?  Many  writers,  especially  on  the  Continent,  have 
iak^n  him  as  sneering  at  (Athanasian)  Christianity  right  and  left. 
Many  Englishmen  have  taken  him  to  be  quite  in  earnest,  and  to 
have  produced  a  body  of  edifying  doctrine.  More  than  a  century 
ago  the  Paradoxes  were  published  as  a  penny  tract ;  and,  again,  at 
the  same  price;  in  the  'Penny  Sunday  Header,'  vol.  vi.  No.  148,  a 
few  passages  were  omitted,  as  too  utrong.  But  all  did  not  agree : 
in  my  copy  of  Peter  Shaw's  edition  (vol.  ii.  p.  283)  the  Paradoses 
have  been  out  out  by  the  binder,  who  has  left  the  backs  of  the 
leaves.      I  never  had  the  curiosity  to  see  whether  other  copies  of 
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the  edition  hare  been  eerred  in  the  eame  way.  Th«  Religioua 
Tract  Society  repnblislied  tbem  recently  in  *  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Lord  Bacon,*  (no  date;  bad  plan;  about  1863,  J. 
suppose).     No  omissions  were  made,  bo  far  as  I  find. 

I  never  believed  that  Bacon  wrote  tliie  paper  ;  it  has  neither  his 
sparkle  nor  his  idiom.  I  stated  my  doubts  even  before  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Spedding,  one  of  Bacon's  editors,  was  of  the  same  mind. 
{AthencBwm,  July  16,  1864).  I  was  little  moved  by  the  wide  con- 
sent of  orthodox  men :  fur  I  knew  how  Baoon,  Milton,  Newton, 
Locke,  &c.,  were  always  claimed  as  orthodox  until  almost  the 
present  day.     Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable  instance. 

Among  the  books  which  jn  my  younger  day  were  in  some 
orthodox  publication  lists — I  think  in  the  list  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  but  I  am  not  sure — was  Locke's  '  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity.'  It  seems  to  have  come  down  &om  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  battle  was  belief  in  Christ  against 
unbelief^  aimplujUer,  as  the  logicians  say,  Now,  if  ever  there 
were  a  Socinian'  book  in  the  world,  it  is  this  work  of  Locke. 
'These  two,'  says  Locke,  '&itb  and  repentance,  i.e.  b^ieving 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  a  good  life,  are  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  the  new  cov^ant,  to  be  performed  by  all  those  who 
would  obtain  eternal  life.'  All  the  book  is  amplification  of  this 
doctrine.  Locke,  in  this  and  many  other  things,  followed  Kobbes, 
whose  doctrine,  in  the  Leviathiin,  is  fid«m,  quanta  ad  ealutem 
necesaaria  est,  coniineH  in  hoc  articuia,  Jeeua  eat  Chrietue.  Yot 
this  Hobbes  was  called  an  atheist,  which  many  still  believe  him 
to  have  been :   some  of  his  contemporaries  called  him,  rightly, 

'  I  nss  the  word  Seci»iati  becaiue  it  was  so  much  aaed  in  Locke's  tinie ;  it  is  used 
in  our  oim  iaj  b;  t}ie  small  &f,  the  unlmrnod  clergy  and  Ihair  immediate  follower*, 
as  a  term  ot  repntach  for  tdt  UDitanuns.  I  saapect  tlie;  hare  a  kind  of  liking  for  tba 
iBord  ;  it  aoDDda  like  k,  tinfid.  The  learned  clcrgj  and  Ibe  higher  laity  knu»  better  : 
the;  kao*  that  the  bnlk  of  the  modern  UuilarinnH  go  farther  than  Socinui,  and  are 
not  correctly  named  aa  hta  follovers.  Tlie  Unitariane  themeelrefl  Qeilher  desire  nor 
doierre  a  noma  which  pnla  them  one  point  nearer  to  orthodoiy  th«n  ihey  put 
thenuelTea.  That  point  is  the  doctrine  thai  direct  prayer  to  Jeans  ChHat  is  Inwful 
and  deaimble :  this  Socinus  held,  and  the  modern  Unitarians  do  not  hold.  Socinne, 
in  treating  the  subject  in  his  own  Inttitalio,  an  imperfect  cateehitm  which  he  left,  lays 
much  more  stress  on  John  lir.  IS  thno  on  it.  16  and  zri.  23.  He  is  out  disinclined  to 
think  that  Ptilrim  shouM  be  in  the  first  citation,  where  some  pnt  it ;  but  he  saya 
that  to  ask  the  Father  in  the  nnnio  of  the  Sua  is  nothing  but  praying  to  the  iion  in 
prayer  to  the  Father.  Ho  labours  the  point  with  otiTioiu  wish  to  secure  a  conclusiTe 
■ancTion.  In  the  Rucorian  Catechism,  of  which  Faustus  Bucinus  probably  drew  tlis 
first  sketch,  a  clearer  light  is  arrired  at.  The  translation  says  :  '  But  wherein  con- 
sists the  dirine  honour  duo  to  Christ?  In  adoration  likewise  and  invocotion.  For 
we  ought  at  all  timeg  to  adore  Christ,  and  may  in  our  necessities  address  our  prayera 
to  him  as  oflon  as  we  please ;  and  thire  are  many  reasons  to  induce  us  to  do  lhi« 
freely.'    There  are  some  who  tike  nccnrucy,  cTtn  in  aspersion. 
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a  Socinian.  I»oke  was  known  for  a  Socinian  as  soon  as  his  work 
appeared :  Dr.  John  Edwards,  his  assailant,  says  he  is  '  Socin- 
ianized  all  over.'  Locke,  in  his  reply,  says  'there  is  not  one 
word  of  Socinianiem  in  it : '  and  he  was  right  i  the  positive 
Socinian  doctrine  has  not  one  word  of  Socinianism  in  it ;  So- 
cinianism  consists  in  omisaions.  Locke  and  Hobbes  did  not  dare 
deny  the  Trinity ;  for  Biich  a  thing  Hobbea  might  have  been 
roasted,  and  Locke  might  have  been  strangled.  Accordingly,  the 
well  known  way  of  teaching  Unitarian  doctrine  was  the  collection 
of  the  asserted  essentials  of  Christianity,  without  naming  the 
Trinity,  &c.  This  is  the  plan  Newton  followed,  in  the  papers  which 
have  at  last  been  published. 

So  I,  for  one,  thought  little  about  the  general  tendency  of 
orthodox  writers  to  claim  Bacon  by  means  of  the  Paradoxes.  I 
knew  tliat,  in  his  '  Confe^ision  of  Faith  '  he  is  a  Trinitarian  of  a 
heterodox  stamp.  His  second  Person  takes  human  nature  before 
he  took  flesh,  not  for  redemption,  but  aa  a  condition  precedent  of 
creation.  '  Crod  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his 

own   hands [Genesis   i.    10,   12,   18,   21,  25,   31,   freely 

rendered].  But— purposing  to  become  a  Creator,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in  hia  eternal  counsel  that 
one  person  of  the  Godhead  should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and 
to  one  particular  of  his  creatures ;  that  bo,  in  the  person  of 
the  Mediator,  the  true  ladder  might  be  fixed,  whereby  God 
might  descend  to  his  creatures  and  his  creatures  might  ascend 
to  God ' 

This  is  republished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  seems 
to  suit  their  theology,  for  tliey  confess  to  having  omitted  some 
things  of  which  they  disapprove. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Groaart  published  his  discovery  that  the  Paradoxes 
are  by  Herbert  Palmer;  that  they  were  first  published  surrep- 
titiously, and  immediately  afterwards  by  himself,  both  in  1645 ; 
that  the  'Bemains'  of  Bacon  did  not  appear  until  1646;  that 
from  1645  to  1708,  thirteen  editions  of  the  'Memorials'  were 
published,  all  containing  the  Paradoxes.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
Paradoxes  were  introduced  into  Bacon's -works  in  1730,  where  they 
have  remained. 

Herbert  Palmer  was  of  good  descent,  and  educated  as  a  Puri- 
tan. He  was  an  accomplished  man,  one  of  the  few  of  bis  day  who 
could  speak  French  as  well  as  English.  He  went  into  the  Chvirch, 
and  was  beneficed  by  Laud,  in  spite  of  his  puritanism ;  he  eat  in 
tlie  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  finally  President  of  Queens' 
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College,  Cambridge,  in  which  poet  he  died,  August  13, 1647,  id  the 
46th  year  of  hie  age. 

Mr.  G-roaart  eajB,  speaking  of  Bacon's  *  Remains,' '  All  who  have 
bad  occaaioa  t«  examiae  our  early  llteiature  are  aware  that  it  waa 
a  common  trick  to  issue  imperfect,  blse,  and  unauthorised  writings 
under  any  recently  deceased  name  that  might  be  expected  to  take. 
The  Puritans,  down  to  John  Bunyan,  were  perpetually  flxpo»- 
tulating  and  protesting  against  such  procedure.'  I  have  met  with 
instances  of  all  this ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  eo  much 
of  it:  a  good  collection  would  be  very  useful.  The  work  of  1728, 
attributed  to  Newton,  is  likely  enough  to  be  one  of  the  class. 

Demonstration  de  I'lmmobiliteE  de  la  Terre.  .  .  .  Far  U.  de  la 
Jonchere,  lug^Dienr  Fno^e.     Londrea,  1728,  8to. 
A  synopsis  which  js  of  a  line  of  argument  belonging  to  the 
banning  of  the  preceding  oentury. 

The  Circle  squared;    together  with  the  EUipsiB  and  several  re- 
flections on  it.  The  finding  two  geometrical  mean  proportionals, 

or  doabling  the  cube  geometrically.     By  Biohard  Locke 

London,  no  date,  probably  about  1730,  8vo. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  the  circumference  is  three  diameters, 
three-fourths  the  diSerence  of  the  diameter  and  the  side  of  the 
inscribed  equilateral  triangle,  and  three- fourths  the  difference 
between  seven-eighths  of  the  diameter  and  the  side  of  the  same 
triangle.  This  gives,  he  eays,  3*18897.  There  is  an  addition  to 
this  tra«t,  being  an  appendix  to  a  book  on  the  longitude.  ' 

The  Circle  sqnar'd.       By  Thos.  Baxter,   Orathom,   Cleaveland, 
Torkshire.    London,  1732,  8vo. 
Here  v  =  3-0625.     No  proof  is  offered. 

The  longitude  discovered  by  the  Eclipses,  Occnltations,  and  Con- 
junctioDB  of  Jupiter's  planets.     By  William  Whiston.    London, 
1738. 
This  tract  has,  in  some  copies,  the  celebrated  preface  contain- 
ing the  account  of  Newton's  appearance  before  the  FarUamectary 
Comnuttee  on  the  longitude  question,  in  1714  (Brewster,  ii.  257- 
266).     This  *  historical  preface,'  is  an  insertion,  and  is  dated  April 
28,  1741,  with  four  additional  pages  dated  August  10, 1741.     The 
short  *  prefece '  is  by  the  publisher,  John  'Whiston,  the  author's 
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A  deBcription  and  drangbt  of  a  new-invented  machine  for  carrying 

TCBBels   or  ahipB  oot  of,  or  into  any  harbonr,  port,  or  river, 

against  wind  and  ti  'e,  or  in  a  calm.     For  which,  Hia  Itajesty 

has  granted  letters  patent,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  author,  for 

the  Bpace  of  fonrtebn  yeara.      By  Jonathan  Httlla.      London  : 

printed  for  the  anther,  1737.     Price  sixpence  (folding  plate  and 

pp.  48,  beginning  from  title). 

(I  ought  to  have  entered  this  tract  in  its  place.     It  is  so  rare 

(hat  its  existence  was  once  doubted.     It  is  the  earliest  description 

of  steam.-power  applied  to  navigation.     The  plate  shows  a  Wge, 

with  smoking  funnel,  and  paddles  at  the  stem,  towing  a  ship  of 

war.     The  engine,  as  described,  is  Newcomen's. 

In  1855,  John  Sheepshanks,  so  well  known  as  a  friend  of  Art 
and  a  public  donor,  reprinted  this  tract,  in  fac-aimile,  from  his  own 
copy  ;  twenty-seven  copies  of  the  original  12mo.  size,  and  twelve 
on  old  paper,  small  4to.  I  have  an  original  copy,  wanting  the 
plate,  and  with  *  Price  sixpence'  carefully  erased,  to  the  honour  of 
the  book. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Hulls  actually  constructed  a  boat.  In 
all  probability  bis  tract  suggepted  to  Symington,  as  Symington  did 
to  Fulton.) 

lie  vrai  systeme  de  phydqne  g^ndrale  de  M.  Isaac  Newton  ex- 
posS  et  anatysd   en    parallele  avoo  celni  de   Descartes.      By 
Louis  Castel  [Jesuit  and  F.R.S.].     Paris,  1743,  4to. 
This  ia  an  elaborate  correction  of  Newton's  followers,  and  of 
Newton  himself,  who  it  seems  did  not  give  hie  own  views  with 
perfect  fidelity.     Father  Castel,  for  instance,  assures  us  that  New- 
ton placed  the  sun  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  system.   Newton  left 
the  sun  to  arrange  that  matter  with  the  planets  and  the  rest  of  the 
universe.    In  this  volume  of  500  pages  there  ia  right  and  wrong, 
both  clover. 

A  dissertation  on  the  ^ther  of  Sir  Isnao  Newton.     By  Bry&ii 
Robinson,  M.D.     Dublin,  1743,, 8to. 
A  mathematical  work,  profeaaing  to  prove  that  the  assumed 
ethet  causes  gravitation. 

Mathematical  principles  of  theology,   or  the   existence    of  God 

geometrically  demonstrated.      By   Richard    Jack,    teacher   of 

Mathematics.     London,  1747,  8vo. 

Propositions  arranged  after  the  manner  of  Euclid,  with  beings 

fepresented  by  circles  and  squares.     But  these  circles  and  squ^es 
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are  logical  symbols,  not  geometrical  ones.  I  brought  this  book 
forward  to  the  Royal  CommisaioD  on  the  British  Museum  ox  an 
instance  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  a  classed  catalogue  from 
the  titlea  of  books.  The  title  of  this  book  sends  it  either  to  theo- 
logy or  geometry :  vheQ,  in  fact,  it  is  a  logical  vagary.  Some  of 
the  houses  which  Jack  built  were  destroyed  by  the  fortune  of  war 
in  1 745,  at  Edinburgh  :  who  will  say  the  rebels  did  no  good  what- 
ever? I  suRpect  that  Jack  copied  the  ideas  of  J.  B.  Morions, 
*  Quod  Deus  sit,'  Paris,  1636, 4to.,  containing  an  attempt  of  th« 
same  kind,  but  not  stultified  with  diagrams. 

Dissertation,   d^converte,    et  demonstrations   de    la    qnadratare 

math^matiqne  da  cercle.    Par  M.  de  Faiir^  gcometre.  [«.  I., 

probably  Geneva]  1747,  8vo. 

Ataalyse    de    la    Quadrature    dn    Cercle.      Par    M.    de    Fanr6, 

Gentilhomme  Suisse.     Hague,  1749,  4to. 

According  to  this  octavo  geometer  and  quarto  geotlemao,  a 

diameter  of  81  gives  a  circumference  of  256.    There  is  an  amusing 

circumstance  about   the   quarto   which   has  been  overlooked,  if 

indeed  the  book  has  ever  been  examined.     John  Bernoulli  (the 

one  of  the  day)  and  Koenig  have  both  given  an  attestation :  my 

mathematical  readers  may  stare  as  they  please,  such  is  the  feet. 

But,  on  examination,  there  will  be  reason  to  think  the  two  sly 

Swiss  played  their  coimtryman  the  same  trick  as  the  medical  mm 

played  Miss  Pickle,  in  the  novel  of  that  name.     The  lady  only 

wanted  to  get  bis  authority  against  sousing  her  little  nephew,  and 

said,  '  Pray,  doctor,  is  it  not  both  dangerous  and  cruel  to  be  the 

means  of  letting  a  poor  tender  infant  perish  by  sousing  it  in  water 

as  cold  as  ice  ? ' — '  Downright  murder,  I  affirm,'  said  the  doctor ; 

and  certified  accordingly.     De   Faur4   had  built   a  tremendous 

scaffolding  of  equations,  quite  out  of  place,  and  feeling  cock-sure 

that  bis  solutions,  if  correct,  would  square  the  circle,  applied  to 

Bernoulli  and  Koenig — who  after  hia  tract  of  two  years  before, 

must  have  known  what  he  was  at — for  their  approbatioD  of  the 

solutions.     And  he  got  it,  as  follows,  well  guarded : — 

Suivant  les  suppositions  pos6es  dans  ce  Memoire,  il  est  si  Evident 
qne  t  doit  6tre  =  :J4,  y  =  1,  et  a  s=  1,  qne  cela  n'a  besoin  ni  de  preuve 
ni  d'antorite  pour  Stre  reconnu  par  toat  le  monde, 

k  Basle  le  7e  Uai  1749.  Jsan  Bebnoulli. 

Je  sonscris  an  jngement  de  Mr.  Bernoulli,  en  consequence  de  cea 
snppositiooB. 

&  U  Haye  le  21  Juin  1749.  S.  Kogkiq. 

()a  which  de  Faurfi  remarks  with  triumph — as  I  have  no  doubt 
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it  was  intended  he  ehonld  do— 'il  conete  olairement  par  ma 
presents  Analyse  et  Demonstration,  qu'ils  y  ont  deja  reconnu  et 
approuv^  pariaitement  que  la  quadrature  du  cercle^est  math^ma- 
tiquement  d^montr^e.'  It  should  seem  that  it  is  easier  to  square 
the  circle  than  to  get  round  a  mathematician. 


Ad  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  all  the  Phenomena  in  Nature 
may  be  explained  hy  two  simple  actire  principles,  Attmction 
and  RepulBion,  wherein  the  attractions  of  Cohesion,  Gravity 
and  M^nettsm  are  shown  to  be  one  and  the  same.  By  Gowin 
Knight.     London,  1748,  4to, 

Dr.  Knight  was  Mr.  Panizzi'e  archetype,  the  first  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  waa  celebrated  for  his 
magnetical  esperiments.  This  work  was  long  neglected  ;  hut  is 
now  recognised  as  of  remarkable  resemblance  to  modern  specula- 
tions. 

'  An  original  theory  or  Hypothesis  of  the  TTniveTse.  By  Thomas 
Wright  of  Durham.  London,  ito.  1750. 
Wright  is  a  speculator  whose  thoughts  are  now  part  of  our 
current  astronomy.  He  took  that  view — or  most  of  it — of  the 
milky  way  which  afterwards  suggested  itself  to  William  Herschel. 
I  have  given  an  account  of  him  and  his  work  in  the  PkUoaophi- 
cal  Magazine  for  April,  1848. 

Wright  waa  mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  King ;  and 
kept  a  sliop  in  Fleet  Street.  Is  the  celebrated  business  of  Trough- 
ton  &  Simms,  also  in  Fleet  Street,  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  of 
Wright  ?  It  is  likely  enough,  more  likely  than  that — as  I  find 
Mm  reported  to  have  afBrmed — Prester  John  was  the  descendant 

f  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Having  settled  it  thus,  it 
struck  me  that  I  might  apply  to  Mr.  Simma,  and  he  informs  me 
that  it  is  as  I  thought,  the  line  of  descent  being  Wright,  Cole, 
John  TroughtoD,  Edward  Troughton,  Troughton  &  Simms. 

The  theology  and  philosophy  in  Cicero's  Somniwm  Seipionia 
explained.  Or,  a  brief  attempt  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
Newtonian  system  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  notJous  of  the 
wisest  ansients :  wid  that  mathematical  principles  are  the  only 
Bare  ones.  [By  Bishop  Home,  at  the  ago  of  nineteen.] 
Ixindon,  1751,  8vo, 

This  tract,  which  waa  not  printed  in  the  collected  works,  and  ia 
DOW  excessively  rare,  is  mentioned  in  Notes  and  Queries,  lat  S., 
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V.  490,  573 ;  2nd  S.,  is.  15.  The  boyish  satire  on  Newton  is 
iLmiu>ing.  Speaking  of  old  BeBJamin  Martin,  lie  goes  on  as 
follows : — 

Bat  tbe  most  ele^nt  account  of  the  matter  [Attraction]  ia  bj  that 
hoininifonn  animal,  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  who  having  attended 
Dr.  Desagnliers'  fine,  raree,  gallant;  shew  for  some  years  [Desa- 
gnliera  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  public  experimental  lectnres, 
before  the  saucy  boy  was  bom]  in  the  capacity  of  a  tnrnspit,  has,  it 
seems,  taken  it  into  his  head  to  set  up  for  a  philosopher. 

Thus  is  preserred  tbe  fact,  unknown  to  his  biographers,  that 
Benj.  Martin  was  an  assistant  to  Desaguliers  in  his  lectures. 
Hutton  says  of  bitn,  that  'he  was  well  skilled  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  sciences,  and  wrote  useful 
hooka  on  every  one  of  Ihem' :  this  is  quite  true  ;  and  even  at  this 
day  he  is  read  by  twenty  where  Home  is  read  by  one  ;  see  tbe 
stalls,  pasaiin.  All  that  1  say  of  biro,  indeed  my  knowledge  of 
the  tract,  is  due  to  this  contemptuous  mention  of  a  more  durable 
man  than  himself.  My  assJEtant  secretary  at  the  Astronomical 
Society,  the  late  Mr.  Epps,  bought  the  copy  at  a  stall  because  his 
eye  was  caught  by  the  notice  of  'Old  Ben  Martin,'  of  whom  he 
was  a  great  reader.  Old  Ben  could  not  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  because  he  kept  a  shop :  even  though  the  shop  sold 
nothing  but  philosophical  instruments.  Thomas  Wright,  similarly 
situated  as  to  shop  and  goods,  never  was  a  Fellow.  Tbe  Society 
of  our  day  has  greatly  degenerated :  those  of  the  old  time  would 
be  pleased,  no  doubt,  that  the  glories  of  their  day  fihould  be 
commemorated.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  there  was  a 
similar  diiGculty  about  Graunt,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work 
on  mortality.  But  their  royal  patron,  'who  never  said  a  foolish 
thing,'  sent  them  a  sharp  message,  and  charged  them  if  they 
found  any  more  such  tradesmen,  they  should  'elect  them  without 
more  ado.' 

Home's  first  pamphlet  was  published  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old.  Two  years  afterwards,  being  then  a  Fellow  of  bis 
college,  and  having  seen  more  of  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  his  manner  was  a  little  too  pert.  He  endeavoured,  it  is  said, 
to  suppress  his  first  tract :  and  copies  are  certainly  of  extreme 
rarity.    He  published  the  following  as  his  maturer  view ; 
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A  fair,  candid,  and  impartinl   etate    of  the   case    between    Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Ur.  Hutchinson.     la  which  is  shown  bow 
far  a  ajstem  of  physics  is  capable  of  mathematical  demotislra- 
tion;  how  far  Sir  Isaac's,  as  each  a  system,  has  that  demon- 
etration  ;  and  conseqaently,  what  regard  Mr.  Hntchinaon's  claim 
may  deserve  to  have  paid  to   it.      By  Qeorge  Home,    M.A. 
Oxford,  1753,  8vo. 
It  must  be  remembered  tbat  the  Guccessors  of  Newton  were 
very  apt  to  declare  that  Newton  bad  demonstrated  attraction  as  a 
physical  cause:   he  had  taken  reasonable  paiDS  to  show  tbat  he 
did  not  pretend  to  this.     If  any  one  had  said  to  Newton,  I  hold 
that  every  particle  of  matter  ia  a  reaponeible  being  of  vaet  intel- 
lect, ordered  by  tbe  Creator  to  move  as  it  would  do  if  every  other 
particle  attracted  it,  and  gifted  with  power  to  make  its  way  in 
true  accordance  with  that  law,  aa  easily  as  a  lady  picks  her  wuy 
across  the  street ;   what  have  you  to  say  against  it  ? — Newton 
must  bave  replied.  Sir  I  if  you  really  undertake  to  maintain  tbia 
as  demonstrc^ley  your  soul  had  better  borrow  a  little  power  from 
the  particles  of  which  your  body  ia  made :  if  you  merely  ask  me 
to  refute  it,  I  tell  you  tbat  I  neither  can  nor  need  do  it;   for 
whether  attraction  comes  in  this  way  or  in  any  other,  it  cornea, 
and  that  ia  all  I  have  to  do  with  it. 

The  reader  should  remember  that  the  word  attraction,  as  used 
by  Newton  and  tbe  best  of  hia  followera,  only  meant  a  dravnng 
towards,  without  any  implication  as  to  tbe  cause.  Thua  whether 
tbey  said  that  matter  attracts  matter,  or  that  young  lady  attracts 
young  gentleman,  they  were  using  one  word  in  one  senFe.  Newton 
found  that  the  law  of  tbe  first  is  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance :  I  am  not  aware  tbat  tbe  law  of  tbe  second  has  been 
discovered  ;  if  there  be  any  chance,  we  shall  see  it  at  the  year 
1856  in  this  list. 

In  this  point  young  Home  made  a  bit.  He  justly  cenaiires 
those  who  fixed-  upon  Newton  a  more  positive  knowledge  of  what 
attraction  is  than  he  pretended  to  have.  'He  has  owned  over 
and  over  he  did  not  know  what  be  meant  by  it — it  might  be  this, 
or  it  might  be  that,  or  it  might  be  anything,  or  it  might  be 
nothing.'  With  tbe  exception  of  the  noUdng  clause,  this  is  true, 
though  Newton  might  have  answered  Home  by  '  Thou  hast  said 
it.' 

(I,thought  everybody  knew  the  meaning  of 'Thou bast  said  it :' 
^ut  I  was  mistaken.     In  three  of  the  evangelists  2v  Xtytis  is  the 
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answer  to  '  Art  thou  a  king?'  The  force  of  this  answer,  as  always 
understood,  is  '  That  is  your  way  of  putting  it.'  The  Puritans, 
who  lived  in  Bible  phrases,  bo  understood  it:  and  Walter  Scott, 
who  caught  all  peculiarities  of  language  with  great  effect,  makes 
a  marked  instance, '  Were  you  armed  ?—  I  was  not — I  went  in  my 
calling,  as  a  preacher  of  Gud's  word,  to  encourage  them  that  drow 
the  swurd  in  His  cause.  In  other  words,  to  aid  and  abet  the 
rebels,  said  the  Duke.    Thou  host  spoken  it,  replied  the  prisoner.') 

Again,  Home  quotes  Rowning  as  follows ; — 

Mr.  Rowsing',  pt  2  p.  5  in  a  note,  has  a  very  pretty  conceit  npon 
this  same  subject  of  attraction,  about  every  parlicio  of  a  fluid  beinff 
iutrenched  in  three  spheres  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  one  within 
another,  '  the  iDDermost  of  which  (he  saj s)  is  a  Ephera  of  repnlsiua, 
which  keeps  them  from  approaching  into  contact;  the  next,  a  sphere 
of  attraction,  diffoaed  around  this  of  rcpnlaion,  by  which  the  particles 
are  disposed  to  mn  together  into  drops  ;  and  the  oatennost  of  all,  A 
sphere  of  repalsion,  whereby  they  repel  each  other,  when  removed  oot 
of  the  attraction.'  So  that  between  the  urgiiujs,  and  gullicitaiiont,  of 
one  and  t'other,  a  poor  nnhappy  particlu  mnst  ever  be  at  his  wit's  end, 
not  knowiDg  which  way  to  turn,  or  whom  to  obey  first. 

Rowning  has  here  started  the  nation  which  Boscovich  afterwards 
developed. 

I  may  add  to  what  precedes  that  it  cannot  be  settled  that,  as 
Granger  says,  Desaguliers  was  the  first  who  gave  experimental 
lectures  in  I^ondon.  William  Whiston  gave  some,  and  Francis 
Hauksbee  made  the  experiments.  The  prospectus,  as  we  should 
now  call  it,  is  extant,  a  quarto  tract  of  plates  and  descriptions, 
without  date.  Whiston,  in  his  life,  gives  1714  as  the  first  date 
of  publication,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  of  the  lectures.  Desagii- 
liers  removed  to  London  soon  after  1712,  and  commenced  his 
lectures  soon  after  that.  It  wilt  be  rather  a  nice  point  to  settle 
which  lectured  first;  probabilities  seem  to  go  in  favour  ol 
Whiston. 

An  Kseay  to  ascertain  the  value  of  leases,  and  annnities  for 
years  and  lives.     By  W[eyman}  L[ee].     London,  1737,  8vo. 

A  valuation  of  Annuities  and  Leases  certain,  for  a  single  life. 
By  Wejman  Lee,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.  London,  1751, 
8vo.     Third  edition,  1773. 

Every  branch  of  exact  science  has  its  paradoxer.  The  world  at 
laige  cannot  tell  with  certainty  who  is  right  in  such  questions  ati 
squaring  the  circle,  &c.     Mr.  Weyman  Lee  was  the  assailant  of 
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what  all  who  had  studied  called  demonstration  in  the  question  of 
annuities.  He  can  be  exposed  to  the  world :  for  bis  error  arose 
out  of  his  not  being  able  to  see  that  the  whole  is  the  sum  of  all 
its  parts. 

By  an  annuity,  say  of  iOOl.,  now  bought,  is  meant  that  the 
buyer  le  to  have  for  his  money  lOOl.  in  a  year,  if  he  be  then 
alive,  lOOi.  at  the  end  of  two  years,  if  then  alive,  and  so 
on.  It  is  clear  that  he  would  buy  a  life  annuity  if  he 
should  buy  the  first  lOOl.  in  one  office,  the  aecond  in  another, 
and  so  on.  All  the  difference  between  buying  the  whole  from 
one  office,  and  buying  all  the  separate  contingent  payments  at 
different  offices,  is  immaterial  to  calculation.  Mr.  Lee  would 
have  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  world  about  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  the  several  different  offices,  in  consideration  of  their  several 
contracts  :  but  he  differed  from  every  one  else  about  the  sum  to 
be  paid  to  on^  office.  He  contended  that  the  way  to  value  an 
annuity  is  to  find  out  the  term  of  years  which  the  individual  has 
an  even  chance  of  surviving,  and  to  charge  for  the  life  annuity 
tbe  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  that  term. 

It  is  very  common  to  say  that  Lee  took  the  average  life,  or  ex- 
pectation, as  it  ia  wrongly  called,  for  liis  term :  and  this  I  have 
done  myself,  taking  the  common  story.  Having  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  this  second  supposition,  taking  it  for  Lee's,  in  my 
'Formal  Logic,'  I  will  now  do  the  same  with  the  first. 

A  mathematical  truth  is  true  in  its  extreme  cases.  Lee's  prin- 
ciple is  that  an  annuity  on  a  life  is  the  annuity  made  certain  for 
the  term  within  which  it  is  an  even  chance  the  life  drops.  If, 
then,  of  a  thousand  persons,  .'iQO  be  sure  to  die  within  a  year,  and 
the  other  600  be  immortal,  Lee'a  price  of  an  annuity  to  any  one 
of  these  persons  is  the  present  value  of  one  payment :  for  one  year 
ia  the  term  which  each  one  has  an  even  chance  of  surviving  and 
not  surviving.  But  the  true  value  is  obviously  half  that  of  a 
perpetual  annuity :  so  that  at  5  per  cent.  Lee's  rule  would  give 
less  than  the  tenth  of  the  true  value.  It  must  be  said  for  the 
poor  circle-squarers,  that  they  never  err  so  much  as  this. 

Lee  would  have  said,  if  alive,  that  I  have  put  an  exireme  case : 
but  any  universal  truth  is  true  in  its  extreme  cases.  It  is  not 
fair  to  bring  forward  au  extreme  case  against  a  person  who  in 
speaking  as  of  usual  occurrences :  but  it  is  quite  fair  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  proposer  insists  upon  a  perfectly  general 
acceptance  of  his  assertion.  And  yet  many  who  go  the  whole  hog 
protest  against  being  tickled  with  the  tail.  Coimsel  in  court  are 
good  instances:  they  are  paradoxers  by  trade.     June  1.%  1849,  nt 
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Hertford,  there  waa  an  action  about  a  ship,  insured  a^^inst  a  total 
loss :  Bome  planks  were  saved,  and  the  underwriterB  refused  to  pay. 
Mr.  Z.  (for  deft.)  'There  can  be  no  degrees  of  totality ;  and  some 
timbers  were  saved.' — L.  C.  B.  'Then  if  the  vessel  were  burned  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  some  rope  saved  in  the  boat,  there  would  be 
no  total  loss.' — Mr.  Z.  'This  is  putting  a  very  extreme  case,' — 
L.  C.  B.  'The  argument  would  go  that  length.'  What  would 
Judge  Z. — as  he  now  is — say  to  the  extreme  case  beginning  some- 
where between  six  planks  arid  a  bit  of  rope  ? 

Eiatoire   dcs  recbcrches  ear  la  qoadratare  da  cercle.  .  .  .  avec 

nne  addition  concemant  les  problemes  da  la  duptication  da 

cube  eb  de  la  trisection  de  I'angb.     Paris,  1754',  12iuo.     [By 

Montucla.] 

This  is  the  history  of  the  subject.     It  was  a  little  episode  to 

the  great  history  of  mathematics  by  Montucla,  of  which  the  first 

edition  appeared  in  1758,      There  was  much  addition  at  the  end 

of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  second  edition ;  this  is  clearly  by 

Montucla,  though  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  put  together,  with 

help  from  Montncla's  papei's,  by  Lalande.     There  is  aiao  a  second 

edition    of  the   history   of  the   quadrature,   Paris,    1831,   8vo, 

edited,  I  think,  by  Lacroix ;  of  which  it  is  the  great  fault  that  it 

makes  hardly  any  use  of  the  additional  matter  just  mentioned. 

Montucla  is  an  admirable  historian  when  he  is  writing  from  bis 
own  direct  knowledge ;  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  he  did  not  tell  us 
when  he  was  depending  on  others.  We  are  not  to  trust  a  quarter 
of  his  book,  and  we  must  read  many  other  books  to  know  which 
quarter.  The  fault  is  common  enough,  but  Montncla's  good 
three-quarters  is  so  good  that  the  fault  is  greater  in  him  than  in 
most  others:  I  mean  the  fault  of  not  acknowledging;  for  an 
historian  cannot  read  everything.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
mankind  give  little  encouragement  to  candour  on  this  point. 
Hallam,  in  his  '  History  of  Literature,'  states  with  his  own  usual 
instinct  of  honesty  every  case  in  which  he  depends  upon  others : 
Montucla  does  not.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ? — Montucla  is 
trusted,  and  believed  in,  and  cried  up  in  the  hulk ;  while  the 
smallest  talker  can  lament  that  Hallam  should  be  so  unequal  and 
apt  to  depend  on  others,  without  remembering  to  mention  that 
Hallam  himself  gives  the  information.  As  to  a  universal  history 
of  any  great  subject  being  written  entirely  upon  primary  know- 
ledge, it  is  a  thing  of  which  the  possibility  is  not  yet  proved  by 
an  example,  Delamhre  attempted  it  with  astronomy,  and  was 
removed  by  death  before  it  was  finished,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gaps  be  l«ft . 
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Montucla  was  nothiag  of  a  biblic^apher,  and  bis  descriptions 
of  books  in  the  first  edition  were  insufficient.  The  Abb4  Rive 
fell  foul  of  him,  and  as  the  phrase  is,  gave  it  him.  Montucla 
took  it  with  great  good  humour,  tried  to  mend,  and,  in  his  second 
edition,  wished  his  critic  had  lived  to  sea  the  wniis  de  bUilio- 
graphs  which  he  had  given  himself. 

I  have  seen  Montucla  set  down  as  an  esprit  fort,  more  than 
once :  wrongly,  I  think.  When  be  mentions  Barrow's  address  to 
the  Almighty,  he  adds,  *  On  voit,  au  reste,  par  14,  que  Barrow 
^toit  im  pauyre  philosophe ;  car  il  croyait  en  I'immortalite  de 
Tame,  et  en  une  Divinite  autre  que  la  natiire  universelle,'  This 
is  irony,  not  an'  espiession  of  opinion.  In  the  book  of  mathe- 
matical recreations  which  Montucla  constructed  upon  that  of 
Ozanam,  and  Ozauam  upon  that  of  Van  Etten,  now  best  known  in 
England  by  Hutton's  similar  treatment  of  Montucla,  there  is  an 
amusing  chapter  on  the  quadrators.  Montucla  refers  to  his  own 
anonymous  book  of  1754  as  a  curious  book  published  by  Jombert. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  little  asliamed  of  writing  about  circte- 
squarers  :  what  a  slap  on  the  face  for  an  unborn  Bu(^teer  I 

Montucla  says,  speaking  of  France,  that  he  finds  three  notions 
prevalent  among  the  cyclometers :  1.  that  there  is  a  large  reward 
offered  for  success ;  2.  that  the  longitude  problem  depends  on 
that  success  ;  3.  that  the  solution  is  the  great  end  and  object  of 
geometry.  The  same  three  notions  are  equally  prevalent  among 
the  same  class  in  England.  No  reward  has  ever  been  offered  by 
the  government  of  either  country.  The  longitude  problem  in 
no  way  depends  upon  perfect  solution :  existing  approximations 
are  sufficient  to  a  point  of  accuracy  far  beyond  what  can  be 
wanted.  And  geometry,  content  with  what  exists,  has  long  passed 
on  to  other  matters.  Sometimes  a  cyclometer  persuades  a  skipper 
who  has  made  laud  in  the  wrong  place  that  the  astronomers  are  in 
fault,  for  using  a  wrong  measure  of  the  circle ;  and  the  skipper 
thinks  it  a  very  comfortable  solution  I  And  this  is  the  utmost 
that  the  problem  ever  has  to  do  with  longitude. 

Antinewtonianismna.      By     CisloBtiDo    Cominale,    M.D.   Naples, 
1754  and  1756,  2  vols.  4to. 

The  first  volume  upsets  Ihe  theory  of  light;  the  second 
vacuum,  vis  inerti^e,  gravitation,  and  attraction.  I  confess  I 
never  attempted  these  big  Latin  volumes,  numbering  450  closely- 
printed  quarto  pages.  The  man  who  slays  Newton  in  a  pamphlet 
is  the  man  for  me.     But  I  will  lend  them  to  anybody  who  will 
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give  securi^,  bimself  in  500^,  and  two  sureties  in  250^  each,  that 
he  will  read  them  through,  and  give  a  full  abstract ;  and  I  will 
not  exact  security  for  their  return.  I  have  never  seen  any 
mention  of  this  book:  it  has  a  printer,  but  not  a  publisher, as 
happens  with  so  many  unrecorded  books. 

1755.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  oame  to  the  deter- 
mination not  to  examine  any  more  quadratures  or  kindred 
problems.  This  was  the  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  publication 
of  Montucla'e  book :  the  time  was  well  chosen ;  for  that  book  was 
a  full  justification  of  the  resolution.  The  Boyal  Society  followed 
the  same  course,  I  believe,  a  few  years  afterwards.  When  our 
Board  of  Longitude  was  in  existence,  most  of  its  time  was  con- 
sumed in  listening  to  schemes,  many  of  which  included  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  It  is  certain  that  many  quadrators  have 
imagined  the  longitude  problem  to  be  connected  with  theirs  ;  and 
no  doubt  the  notion  of  a  reward  being  offered  by  Crovemment  for 
a  true  quadrature  is  a  result  of  the  reward  offered  for  the  longi- 
tude. Let  it  also  be  noted  that  this  longitude  reward  was  not 
a  premium  upon  excc^tation  of  a  mysterious  difficulty.  The 
legislature  was  made  to  know  that  the  rational  hopes  of  the 
problem  were  centred  in  the  improvement  of  the  lunar  tables  and 
the  improvement  of  chronometers.  To  these  objects  alone,  and 
by  name,  the  offer  was  directed :  several  persons  gained  rewards 
for  both ;  and  the  offer  was  finally  repealed. 

FandatnentAlis  Fignra  Gteoinetncs,  primaa  tantnm  lineas  oirculi 
qnadrattme     possibilitatia     ostendens.      By     Nieia     Erichsen 
(Nicolaos  EricJns),  sbipbailder,  of  Copenh^en.     Copenhagen, 
1755, 12mo. 
This  was  a  gift  from  my  oldest  friend  who  was  not  a  relative. 
Dr.  Samuel  Maitland  of  the  '  Dark  Ages.'      He  found  it  among 
his  books,  and  could  not  imagine  how  he  came  by  it :  I  could 
have  told  him.     He  once  collected  interpretations  of  the  Apo- 
calypse :  and  auction  lots  of  such  books  often  contain  quadratures. 
The  wonder  is  he  never  found  more  than  one. 

The  quadrature  is  not  worth  notice.  Erichsen  is  the  only 
squarer  I  have  met  with  who  has  distinctly  asserted  the  particulars 
of  Uiat  reward  which  has  been  so  frequently  thought  to  have  been 
offered  in  England.  He  says  that,  in  1747,  the  Royal  Society,  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  offered  to  give  a  laige  reward  for  the  quadrature  of 
the  drcle  and  a  true  explanation  of  magnetism,  in  addition  to 
30,000^  previoiuily  promised  for  the  same.   I  need  hardly  say  that 
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the  Royal  Society  had  not  30,00(M.  at  that  time,  and  would  not,  if 
it  had  had  such  a  Bum,  hare  spent  it  on  the  circle,  nor  on  magnetic 
theory ;  nor  would  it  have  coupled  the  two  things.  On  thia  hook, 
see  Notes  and  Queriea,  1st  S.  xii.  306.  Perhaps  Erichsen  meant 
that  the  30,000^.  had  heen  promised  by  the  G-ovemment,  and  the 
addition  hy  the  Royal  Society. 

October  8, 1866.  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  cyclometer  who 
understands  that  a  reward  is  ofTered  to  any  one  who  will  square 
the  circle,  and  that  all  competitors  are  to  send  tbeir  plans  to  me. 
The  hoaxers  have  not  yet  failed  out  of  the  land. 


Theoria  Philosophiie  Naturalii  redacfa  ad  anicam  legem  virinm 
in  Datura  esistcntium,  Editio  Vciiela  prima.  By  Roger  Joseph 
Boscovich.     Venice,  1763,  4to. 

The  first  edition  is  said  to  he  of  Vienna,  1758.  This  is  a 
celebrated  work  on  the  molecular  theory  of  matter,  grounded  on 
the  hypothesis  of  spheres  of  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Boscovich  was  a  Jesuit  of  varied  pursuit.  During  his  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  while  on  horseback  or  waiting 
for  his  observations,  he  composed  a  Latin  poem  of  about  five 
thousand  verses  on  eclipses,  with  notes,  whicli  he  dedicated  to  the 
Koyal  Society :  '  De  Solis  et  Lunio  defectibus,'  London,  Millar 
and  Dodsley,  1760,  4to. 

Traite  de  pais  cntro  Dos  Cartes  et  Newton,  jiivm^o  dcs  vies 
litteraires  de  ccs  deoi  chefs  de  la  physique  modenie.  .  .  .  By 
Aime  Honri  Panliau.     Avignon,  17G3,  12mo, 

I  have  had  these  books  for  many  a  year  without  feeling  the 
least  desire  to  see  how  a  lettered  Jesuit  would  atone  Descartes 
and  Newton.  On  looking  at  my  two  volumes,  I  find  that  one 
contains  nothing  but  tlie  literary  life  of  Des  Cartes ;  the  other 
nothing  but  the  literary  life  of  Newton.  The  preface  indicates 
more :  and  Watt  mentions  three  volumes.  I  dare  say  the  first 
two  contain  all  that  is  valuable.  On  looking  more  attentively  at 
the  two  volumes,  I  find  them  both  readable  and  instnictive ;  tlie 
account  of  Newton  is  far  above  that  of  Voltaire,  but  not  so 
popular.  But  he  sbould  not  have  said  that  Newton's  family 
came  from  Newton  in  Ireland.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  gives  fourteen 
Newtims  in  Ireland:  twice  the  number  of  the  cities  that  con- 
tended for  the  birth  of  Homer  may  now  contend  for  the  origin  of 
Newton,  on  the  word  of  Father  Paulian. 
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PUlonpbical    Enajt,    in   thne    psrti.     By    E.   Lorett    T«v 

Ti,    BMlriaJ     Phil«»pl»r:    «,„t,^i„,    .    „„       ^^„      j 

Ijjne.  fomded  upon  the  prinoiple  of  u  ini,m»U  Plenuo 

of  eknenlarj  to  .  .  .    By  B.  Lorctt    Woreate,  ir74,  8yo. 

Mp.  Wt  wa.  on.  of  thoe  ether  pUlo»phe™  who  bring  in 

e^io  fluid  Bs  an  eipUnaUon  by  impoation  of  word^  without 

deducing  any  one  phenomenon  fixim  what  wo  know  of  it.    And 

yet  he  »y,  that  attraction  ha<  reoeiyed  no  rapport  from  geome- 

W:  thongh  geometry,  appUed  to  .  particnlar  hiw  of  .tt^on, 

had  ihown  how  to  predict  the  motion,  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar 

eystem.     He,  and  many  of  hi.  stamp,  have  not  the  least  idea  of 

the  confirmation  of  a  theory  by  aeoordanee  of  deduced  results 

with  observation  posterior  to  the  theory. 

Lellm,  m  I'AUaiitide  do  Plalon,  et  ,„,  l',„ci.n  Hi.loiie  d. 
1  A«»,  pour  sorvir  de  ■nite.u  iBltre.  mr  rorigine  de.  Scioncei 
;dr»sta  i  M.  de  Volldr.,  par  M.  B«ily.    iSn  JdTi^ 

I  might  enter  here  all  BailVs  histories  of  astronomy.  The 
I»radoI  which  runs  through  them  all  more  or  le«,  i,  the  doctrine 
that  astronomy  is  of  immense  antiquity,  coming  from  some 
forgotten  source,  probably  the  drowned  island  of  PUto,  peooled 
by  a  race  whom  Bailly  makes,  as  has  been  said,  to  tS  m 
everything  except  their  eiistence  and  their  name.  These  books, 
the  firet  scientific  histories  which  belong  to  readable  Uterature 
made  a  great  impression  by  power  of  style :  Delambre  created  a 
strong  reaction,  of  injurious  amount,  in  favour  of  history  founded 
on  contemporary  documents,  which  early  astronomy  cannot 
furnish.  Th„  letter,  are  addressed  to  Voltaire,  and  continue 
the  discussion.  There  is  one  letter  of  Voltaire,  being  the  fourth 
dated  Feb.  27,  1777,  and  dgned  '  le  vi.uxTiade  &  fJTv 
puer  centum  annomm.'  Then  begin  Baillv's  letter,,  f™ 
Janmir,  16  to  Mayl2,  ,778.  From3e  ambgnoi I^Jesstn. 
m  the  Prefiice,  it  would  seem  that  these  are  fictitious  letters,  sun- 
posed  to  be  addressed  to  Voltaire  at  their  dates.  Voltaire  wont 
to  Pan,  FebruMy  10,  1778,  and  died  there  May  30.  Nm,i!Ti1 
thu  interval  was  hi,  closing  scene,  and  It  i,  very  unlikely  that 
liailly  would  have  troubled  him  with  these  letter,. 
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An  inqniiy  into  He  <»»»»  °'  ™''"'  °'  "  ^""'  """^  °' 
ply.ic8.    ByS.  MiUor.    London,  1781,  4lo. 

Newton  nil  wrong:  matter  oona.U  of  two  kind,  of  particles, 
on"  inert,  the  otlier  eUstie  and  eapablo  of  expanding  the^elve, 
ad  in^wiittm. 

re.  ISnenr.  et  d.  1.  VSritd,  on  le.  komme.  rappeW.  a«  P™- 

eii  nniye™,!  de  la  Kiieneei  oavrage  dan.  leqnel,  on  f.»ant 

remaraaer  am  obKjrvatenn  Vincortilndo  de  lenre  reeterohes, 

et  len™  m6pri.e.  eontinnell«h  on  lonr  indiqne  la  route  ,u  J. 

anroienl  dd  .nivr.,   poor    aeqninr  rivdence    ph,»qne   rar 

roHein.  dn  bien  et  dn  n.al.  .nr  Ihomne,  rar  Ja  nature  m.tcnelle, 

etlaVature  mc-Se;  .or  1.  base  de.  gouv.ruemont.  pobliqne., 

■nr  lantoriti  de.  «>umrain.,  .nr  1»  ju.tiee  cmlo  et  cnmni.llc, 

,ur  le.  •oionce^  le.  langne.,  el  le.  art..      Par    nn    rn.  .  .  . 

Inc.  ...    A  Edimbourg.    1782.    Two  vol..  870. 

ThU  i.  the  femou.  work   of  Loui.   Claude   de  Saint^Martin 

( 1743-1803),  for  who»  other  work.,  vagarie.  included,  the  reader 

murt  look  el«where;  among  other  things  he  w»  a  tran.  ator  of 

lacob  Behmen.    The  title  promise,  much,  and  the  writer  baa 

.mart  thought,  now  and  then;  but  the  whole  i.  the  ,ear,»me 

omniKienoe  of  the  author',  day  and  country,  which  no  reader  of 

our  time  can  tolerate.     Not  that  we  dislike  omniscience  1  but 

we  have  it  of  our  own  country,  both  home-made  and  imported ; 

and  fa.hions  vary.     But  surely  there  can  he  but  one  omniscience  ? 

Must  a  man  have  but  one  wife?     Nay,  may  not  a  man  have  a 

iew  wife  while  the  old   one   is  living?     There  wa.  a   famous 

instrumental  profewr  forty  year,  ago,  who  presented  a  friend  to 

Madame The  friend  started,  and  looked  .urpnsed ;  for, 

not  many  weeks  before,  he  bad  been  presented  to  another  lady, 
with   the   Bme   title,   at   Pari..      The     muocian   observed  his 

surprise,  and  quietly  Mid,  '00110-01  est  Madame de  Lon- 

dre.'      In  like   manner   we   have   a   London  omniscience   now 
current,  which  would  make  any  one  start  who  only  knew  the  old 

"he  book  was  printed  at  Lyon,  but  it  was  a  trick  of  French 
author,  to  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  prosecution ;  it  made  a  book 
look  wicked-like  to  have  a  feigned  place  of  printing,  and  stimu- 
lated readers.  A  Government  which  had  undergone  Voltaire 
would  never  have  drawn  its  sword  upon  quiet  Saint-Martin.  To 
make  himrelf  look  .till  worK),  he  wa.  only  ph[ilo«.phe]  Inc.  .  .  , 
wliich   is   generally   read   Inconnu,  but   sometime.  Incrcdule: 
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most  likely  the  ambiguity  was  intended.  There  i§  an  avfal 
paradox  about  the  book,  which  explains,  in  part,  its  leaden  same- 
ness. It  is  ail  about  Vkonvme,  Vhomme,  TAomnw,  except  as  much 
as  treats  of  les  hommea,  lea  hanvma,  Ua  hommea ;  but  not  one 
single  man  is  mentioned  by  name  in  ita  500  pages.  It  reminds 
one  of 

Water,  water,  eretywhere^ 

And  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

Not  one  opinion  of  any  other  man  is  referred  to,  in  the  way  of 
agrpement  or  of  opposition.  Not  even  a  town  is  mentioned : 
there  is  nothing  which  brings  a  capital  letter  into  tlie  middle  of  a 
sentence,  except,  by  the  rarest  accident,  such  a  personification  aa 
Juatice.    A  likely  book  to  want  an  Edimhourg  god&ther  I 

Saint-Martin  is  great  in  mathematics.  The  number  four 
essentially  belongs  to  straight  lines,  and  nine  to  curves.  The 
object  of  a  straight  line  is  to  perpetuate  ad  i/nJinUuTn  the  pro- 
duction of  a  point  irom  which  it  emanates.  A  circle  O  bounds 
the  production  of  all  its  radii,  tends  to  destroy  them,  and  is  in 
some  sort  their  enemy.  How  is  it  possible  that  things  so  distinct 
should  not  be  distinguished  in  their  nuTuber  as  well  as  in  their 
action  ?  If  this  important  observation  had  been  made  earlier, 
immense  trouble  would  have  been  saved  to  the  mathematicians, 
who  would  have  been  prevented  frotn  searching  for  a  common 
measure  to  lines  which  have  nothing  in  common.  But,  though 
all  straight  lines  have  the  number  four,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  all  equal,  for  a  line  is  the  result  of  its  law  and  its 
number ;  but  though  both  are  the  same  for  all  lines  of  a  sort, 
they  act  differently,  as  to  force,  energy,  and  duration,  in  different 
individuals ;  which  explains  all  differences  of  length,  &c.  I 
congratulate  the  reader  who  understands  this ;  and  I  do  not  pity 
the  one  who  does  not. 

Saint-Martin  and  his  works  are  now  an  completely  forgotten  as 
if  they  had  never  been  bom,  except  bo  far  as  this,  that  some  one 
may  take  up  one  of  the  works  as  of  heretical  character,  and  lay  it 
down  in  disappointment,  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  as  dull  as 
orthodoxy.  For  a  person  who  was  once  in  some  vogue,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pick  out  a  more  fossil  writer,  from  Aa  to  Zypteus, 
except, — though  it  is  unusual  for  (, — )  to  represent  an  interval  of 
more  than  a  year — his  unknown  opponent.  This  opponent,  in  the 
very  year  of  the  'Des  £rreurs  .  .  .  .'  published  a  book  in  two 
parts  with  the  same  fictitious  place  of  printing; 
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Tabtean  fTatnrel  deB  Rapporta  qni  existent  antre  Dien,  I'Homm^ 
et  rUmvera.     A  Edimbonrg,  1782,  6to. 

There  is  a  motto  &om  the  Dea  Erreura  itself,  *  Ezpliquer  les 
choaee  par  I'homme,  et  non  I'homme  par  les  chosea.  Dea  Erreura 
etdela  V6rU6,  par  im  PH. . . .  IXC. . . .,  p.  9.'  This  work  is  set 
down  in  various  catalogues  and  biographies  as  written  by  the 
PH.  .  .  .  INC.  ■  .  .  himself.  But  it  is  not  usual  for  a  writer  to 
publish  two  works  in  the  same  year,  one  of  which  takes  a  motto 
from  the  other.  And  the  second  work  is  profuse  in  capitals  and 
italics,  and  uses  Hebrew  learning :  its  style  differs  much  from  the 
first  work.  The  first  work  sets  out  from  man,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Ch>d :  the  second  is  religious  and  raps  the  knuckles  of 
the  first  as  follows : — '  Si  nous  voulons  nova  pt&erver  de  toutea 
les  illusions,  et  surtout  des  amorces  de  I'orgueil  par  lesquellea 
I'homme  est  si  souvent  s^uit,  ne  prenons  jamais  les  houunes, 
mais  toujouTB  Lieu  pour  notre  terme  de  comparaison.'  The  first 
useafouT  and  nims  in  various  ways,  of  which  I  have  quoted  one : 
the  seoond  says,  '  Et  ici  se  trouve  dSja  une  explication  des 
nombree  quatre  et  tmu^,  qui  oot  peu  embarrass^  dans  TouvTage  d4j& 
cit4.  Lliomme  s'est  dgard  ea  allant  de  qiuitre  k  Tieuf  .  .  .  .' 
The  work  cited  is  the  Erreura,  &a.,  and  the  citation  is  in  the 
motto,  which  is  the  text  of  the  opposition  sermon. 

Method  to  discover  the  difference  of  tho  earth's  diameters ; 
proving  its  tree  ratio  to  be  not  less  variable  than  aa  45  is  to  46, 
and  shortest  in  its  pole's  axis  174  milea  .  .  .  likewise  a  method 
for  fixing  an  nniversal  standard  for  weights  and  measures.  Bj 
Thomas  WiUiams.    London,  1788,  8to. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  paradoxer  in  his  day,  and  proposed  what 
was,  no  doubt,  laughed  at  by  some.  He  proposed  the  sort  of  plan 
which  the  French — independently  of  couise — carried  into  effect  a 
few  years  after.  He  would  have  the  52Dd  degree  of  latitude 
divided  into  100,000  parts  and  each  part  a  geographical  yard. 
The  geographical  tun  was  to  be  the  cube  of  the  geographical 
yard  filled  with  sea-water  taken  some  leagues  from  land.  All 
multiples  and  subdi visions  were  to  "be  decimal. 

I  waf  beginning  to  look  up  those  who  had  made  similar 
proposals,  when  a  learned  article  on  the  proposal  of  a  metrical 
system  came  under  my  eye  in  the  Times  of  Sept.  15,  1863.  The 
author  cites  Mouton,  who  would  have  the  minute  of  a  d^ree 
divided  into  10,000  virgulis;  James  Cassini,  whose  foot  was  to  be 
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six  thousandths  of  a  minute ;  and  Pauctoo,  whose  foot  was  the 
400,000th  of  a  degree.  I  have  verified  the  first  and  third  stfite- 
mcnta ;  surely  the  second  ought  to  be  the  six-ttunisandth. 

An  inqoirj  into  the  Gopemican  system  .  ,  .  irherein  it  ia 
proved,  in  the  olearest  manner,  that  the  earth  has  only  her 
dinmal  motion  .  .  .  with  an  attempt  to  point  oat  the  only  tme 
way  whereby  mankind  can  reoeiva  any  real  bene&t  Irom  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  JohnConningham.  London, 
1 789,  Syo. 
The 'true  way' appears  to  be  the  treatment  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  emblematical  of  the  Trinity. 

Cosmology.  An  inquiry  into  the  oanse  of  what  is  called  gm- 
vitatioa  or  attraction,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  preservation  and  operations  of  all  nature,  are 
deduced  from  an  tmiversal  principle  of  efflux  and  reflux.  By 
T.  Vivian,  vicar  of  Comwood,  Devon.     Bath,  1792,  12iao. 

Attraction,  an  influx  of  matter  to  the  sun  ;  centrifugal  foree, 
the  solar  rays;  cohesion,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
confusion  about  centrifugal  forcCy  so  called,  as  demanding  an 
external  agent,  is  very  common. 

The  rights  of  ^Ian,  being  an  answer   to  Mr.  Burke's  attack  on 

the   French   Revolution.     By  Thomas   Paine.     In  two  porta. 

1791-1792.    8vo.     (Varions  editions.) 
A    vindication  of   the    rights    of    WouiN,  with    BtriotnreB   on 

political  and  moral  subjects.     By  Mazy  WoUstonecraft.     1792. 

8vo, 
A  sketch   of  the  rights  of  BoiB    and  Qirls.     By    IJaunoelot 

light,   of  Westminster    School;   and   Lntitia    Lookabont,    of 

Queen's   Square,    Bloomsbury.      [By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr, 

LL.D.]     1792.     Svo.  (pp.  64). 

When  did  we  three  meet  before  P  The  first  work  has  simk  into 
oblivion :  had  it  merited  its  title,  it  might  have  lived.  It  is  what 
the  French  call  a  piice  de  eircoTietance ;  it  belongs  in  time  to  the 
French  Eevolution,  and  in  matter  to  Burke'a  opinion  of  that 
movement.  Those  who  only  know  its  name  think  it  was  really 
an  attempt  to  write  a  philosophical  treatise  on  what  we  now  caU 
socialism.  Silly  government  prosecutions  gave  it  what  it  never 
could  have  got  for  itself. 

Mary  WoUstonecraft  seldom  has  her  name  spelt  right.  I 
suppose  the  0  t  O I  character  she  got  made  her  Woolstonecraft. 
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Watt  gives  double  insinuation,  for  hie  croBB-refereoce  aends  us  to 
G-oodwin.  Xo  doubt  the  title  of  the  book  was  an  act  of  disciple- 
ship  to  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man ' ;  but  this  title  is  very  badly 
chonen.  The  book  was  maxred  by  it,  especially  when  the  authoress 
and  her  husband  assumed  the  right  of  dispensing  with  legal 
Banction  until  the  approach  of  offspring  Wougbt  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  child's  interest.  Not  a  hint  of  such  a  claim  is  found  in 
the  book,  vhich  is  mostly  about  female  education.  The  right 
claimed  for  woman  is  to  have  the  education  nf  a  rational  human 
being,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing  but  woman  throughout 
youthful  training.  The  maxims  of  Mary  WoUstonecraft  are  now, 
though  not  derived  from  her,  lai^ely  followed  in  the  education  of 
girls,  especially  in  home  education :  just  as  many  of  the  political 
principles  of  Tom  Paine,  again  not  derived  from  him,  are  the 
guides  of  our  actual  legislation.  I  remember,  forty  years  ago, 
an  old  lady  who  used  to  declare  that  she  disliked  girls  &om  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  five-and-twenty.  '  They  are  full,'  said  she, '  of 
femalitiea'  She  spoke  of  their  behaviour  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men.  She  would  have  been  shocked  to  know  that  she  was  a 
follower  of  Mary  Wollstonecrafl,  and  had  packed  half  her  book 
into  one  sentence. 

Tlie  third  work  is  a  satirical  attack  on  Mary  Wollstonecrail  and 
Tom  Paine.  The  details  of  the  attack  would  convince  any  one 
that  neither  has  anything  which  would  now  excite  reprob^ion. 
It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  has  quite  disappeared 
firom  lists  of  Ms  works,  if  it  were  ever  there.  That  it  was  written 
by  him  I  take  to  be  evident,  as  follows.  Nichols,  who  could  not 
fail  to  know,  says  (Anecd.,  vol.  ix.  p.  120):  'This  is  a  playful 
essay  by  a  first-rate  scholar,  who  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  this 
volume,  but  whose  name  I  shall  not  bring  tbrward  on  so  trifling 
an  occasion.'  Who  the  scholar  was  is  made  obvious  by  Master 
Launcelot  being  made  to  talk  of  Bellendenus.  Further,  the 
same  boy  is  made  to  say,  *  Let  Dr.  Parr  lay  bis  hand  upon  his 
heart,  if  his  conscience  will  let  him,  and  ask  himself  how  many 
thousands  of  waggon-loads  of  this  article  [birch]  he  has  cruelly 
misapplied.'  How  could  this  apply  to  Parr,  with  his  handful  of 
private  pupils,  and  no  reputation  for  severity  P  Any  one  except 
himself  would  have  called  on  the  head-master  of  Westminster  or 
Eton.  I  doubt  whether  the  name  of  Parr  could  be  connected 
with  the  rod  by  anything  in  print,  except  the  above  and  an 
anecdote  of  his  pupil,  Tom  Sheridan.  The  Doctor  bad  dressed 
for  a  dinner  visit,  and  was  ready  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon  to 
set  off.     '  Tom,'  said  he, '  I  think  I  had  better  whip  you  now ; 
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you  are  snre  to  do  sta&ething  while  I  am  out.' — '  I  wish  you  would, 
air ! '  Rud  the  boj ;  *  it  would  be  a  letter  of  licence  for  the  whole 
eveniog.'  The  Doctor  saw  the  force  of  the  retort :  my  two 
tutelaries  will  see  it  by  this  time.  They  paid  in  advaoce ;  and  I 
have  given  libeial  interpretatiou  to  the  order. 

The  following  story  of  Dr.  Parr  was  told  me  and  others,  about 
1829,  hf  the  late  Leonard  Homer,  who  knew  him  iutiniately. 
Parr  was  staying  in  a  house  full  of  company,  I  think  in  the 
north  of  England.  Some  gentleroen  from  America  were  among 
the  guesta,  and  after  dinner  they  disputed  some  of  Parr's  aswr- 
tions  or  arguments.  So  the  Doctor  broke  out  with  'Do  you 
know  what  country  you  come  from  ?  You  come  from  the  place 
to  which  we  used  to  send  our  thieves!'  This  made  the  host 
angry,  and  he  gave  Parr  such  a  severe  rebuke  as  sent  him  from 
the  room  in  ill-hiimoiir.  The  rest  walked  on  the  lawn,  amusing 
the  Americans  with  sketches  of  the  Doctor.  There  was  a  dark 
cloud  overhead,  and  from  that  cloud  presently  came  a  voice 
which  called  Tham  (Parr-lisp  for  iSam.).  The  company  were 
astonished  for  a  moment,  but  thought  the  Doctor  was  calling  his 
servant  in  the  house,  and  that  the  apparent  direction  was  an 
illusion  arimng  out  of  inattention.  But  presently  the  sound  was 
repeated,  certainly  from  the  cloud, 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  Uian  before. 

There  was  now  a  little  alarm  :  where  could  the  Doctor  have  got 
to?  They  rau  to  his  bedroom,  and  there  they  discovered  a 
sufficient  rather  than  satisfactory  explanation.  The  Doctor  had 
taken  his  pipe  into  his  bedroom,  and  had  seated  himself,  in  sulky 
mood,  upon  the  higher  bar  of  a  large  and  deep  old-&shioned 
grate  with  a  high  mantelshelf.  Here  he  had  tumbled  backwards, 
and  doubled  himself  up  between  the  bars  and  the  back  of  the 
grate.  He  was  fixed  tight,  and  when  he  called  for  help,  he  could 
only  throw  his  voice  up  the  chimney.  The  echo  from  the  cloud 
was  the  warning  which  brought  his  friends  to  the  rescue. 

Days  of  political  paradox  were  coming,  at  which  we  now  stare. 
Cobbett  said,  about  1830,  in  earnest,  that  in  the  country  every 
man  who  did  not  take  off  his  hat  to  the  clergyman  was  suspected, 
and  ran  a  &ir  chance  of  having  something  brought  against  him. 
1  heard  this  assertion  canvassed,  when  it  wns  made,  in  a  party  of 
elderly  persons.  The  Radicals  backed-  it,  the  old  Tories  rather 
denied  it,  but  in  a  way  which  satisfied  me  they  ought  to  have 
denied  it  lees  if  they  could  not  deny  it  more.  But  it  must  be 
said   that  the   Governments   stopped   far   short   of  what   their 
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partisans  would  have  had  them  do.  All  who  know  Robert 
Robinson's  ver;  quiet  assault  on  churcb-made  festivab  in  hi< 
'History  and  Mysteiy  of  Good  Friday'  (1777)  will  hear  or 
remember  with  surprise  that  the  British  Critic  pronounced  ib 
a  direct,  unprovoked,  and  malicious  libel  on  the  most  sacred 
institatione  of  the  national  Cfauicfa.  It  was  reprinted  again  and 
again:  iu  1811  it  was  in  a  cheap  form  at  6«  6(2.  a  hundred. 
When  the  Jacobin  day  came,  the  State  was  really  in  a  fright : 
people  thought  twice  before  they  published  what  would  now  be 
quite  disregarded.  I  examined  a  quantity  of  letters  addressed  to 
George  Dyer  (Charles  I^amb's  G.D.)  and  what  between  the  auto- 
graphs of  Thelwal],  Hardy,  Horoe  Tooke,  and  all  the  rebels, 
put  together  a  packet  which  produced  five  guineas,  or  there- 
abouts, for  the  widow.  Among  them  were  the  following  verses, 
sent  by  the  author — who  would  not  put  his  name,  even  in  a 
private  letter,  for  fear  of  accidents — for  conBultat.ion  whether  they 
could  safely  be  sent  to  an  editor :  and  they  were  not  sent.  The 
occasion  was  the  public  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  naval 
victories,  December  19,  1797. 

God  blosa  me  !  what  a  thing  1 
Have  yoa  heard  that  the  King 

Goes  to  St.  Paul's  ? 
Good  Lord  !  and  when  he's  there, 
He'll  roll  his  eyes  in  prayer, 
To  make  poor  Johnny  stare 

At  this  fine  thing. 

No  doaht  the  plan  is  wise 
To  blind  poor  Johnny's  eyes 

By  tfaiB  grand  show ; 
For  ahonld  he  once  suppose 
That  he's  led  by  the  nose, 
Down  the  whole  &bric  goes, 

Ghnrch,  lords,  and  king. 

As  he  shonts  Dnncan's  praise, 
Mind  how  snpplies  they'll  raise 

In  wondrooa  haste. 
For  while  upon  the  sea 
We  gaia  one  viotory, 
John  still  a  dupe  will  be 

And  taxes  pay. 

Till  from  his  little  store 
Thrce-fonrths  or  even  more 
Goes  to  the  Crown. 
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Ah,  John  I  yon  Uttle  think 

How  fast  we  downward  sink 

And  touch  tihe  fatal  brink 

At  whioh  we're  slaves. 

I  wonld  hare  indicted  the  author  for  not  making  bis  thirds 
and  eeventhfl  rhyme.  As  to  the  rhythm,  it  is  not  much  better 
than  what  the  French  sang  in  the  Calais  theatre,  when  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  took  over  Jxtuis  XVIII.  in  18r4. 

Qod  save  noble  Clarence, 

Who  bringB  onr  king  to  France ; 

Qod  save  Clarence  ! 
He  muntainB  the  glory 
Oftlie  British  navy. 
&e.  &0. 

Perhaps  had  this  been  published,  the  Government  vould  have 
assailed  it  as  a  libel  on  the  church  service.  They  got  into  the 
way  of  defending  themselves  by  making  libels  on  the  Cburch,  of 
what  were  libels,  if  on  anything,  on  the  rulers  of  the  State ;  until 
the  celebrated  trials  of  Hone  settled  the  point  for  ever,  and 
estahUshed  that  juries  will  not  convict  for  one  offence,  even 
though  it  have  been  committed,  when  they  know  the  prosecution 
is  directed  at  another  offence  and  another  intent. 

The  results  of  Hone's  trials  (William  Hone,  1779-1842)  are 
among  the  important  constitutional  victories  of  our  century.  Ha 
published  parodies  on  the  Creeds,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Cate- 
chism, &C.,  with  intent  to  bring  the  Ministry  into  contempt ; 
everybody  knew  that  was  Ida  purpose.  The  G-ovemtnent  indicted 
him  for  impious,  pro&ne,  blasphemous  intent,  but  not  *for 
seditious  intent.  They  hoped  to  wear  him  out  by  proceeding  day 
by  day.  December  18,  1617,  they  hid  themselves  under  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Commandments ;  December  19, 
under  Uie  Litany ;  December  20,  under  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
an  odd  place  for  shelter  when  they  could  not  find  it  in  the  previous 
places.  Hone  defended  himself  for  six,  seven,  and  eight  hours  on 
the  several  days:  and  the  jury  acquitted  him  in  15,  105,  and  20 
minutes.  In  the  second  trial  the  offence  was  laid  both  as  pro- 
fenity  and  aa  sedition,  which  seems  to  have  made  the  jury  hesitate. 
And  they  probably  came  to  think  that  the  second  count  was  false 
pretence :  but  the  length  of  their  deliberation  is  a  satisfactory 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  whole.  In  the  first  trial  the  Attorney- 
General  (Shepherd)  had  tJie  impudence  to  say  that  the  libel 
had  nothing  of  a  political  tendency  about  it,  but  was  avowedly 
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Bet  off  against  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  whole  is  politiciil  in  every  sentence ;  neither  more  nor  less 
political  than  the  folloning,  which  is  part  of  the  parody  on  the 
Catechism.  '  What  is  thy  duty  towards  the  Minister  ?  My  duty 
towards  the  Minister  is,  to  trust  him  as  much  as  I  can ;  to  honour 
him  with  all  my  words,  with  all  my  bows,  with  all  my  scrapes, 
and  with  all  my  cringes ;  to  flatter  him ;  to  give  him  thanks ;  to 
give  up  my  whole  soul  to  him ;  to  idolize  his  name,  and  obey  his 
word,  and  serve  him  blindly  all  the  days  of  his  political  life.' 
And  the  parody  on  the  Creed  begins, '  I  believe  in  George,  the 
Begent  almighty,  maker  of  new  streets  and  Knights  of  the  Bath.* 
This  ia  what  the  Attorney- General  said  had  nothing  of  a  political 
tendency  about  it.  But  this  was  on  the  first  trial :  Hone 
was  not  known.  The  first  day's  trial  was  under  Justice  Abbott 
(afterwards  C.  J.  Tenterden),  It  was  perfectly  understood,  when 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  appeared  in  Court  on  the  second  day, 
that  he  was  very  angry  at  the  first  result,  and  put  his  junior  aside 
to  try  his  own  rougher  dealing.  But  Hone  tamed  the  lion.  An 
eye-witness  told  me  that  when  he  implored  of  Hone  not  to  detail 
his  own  father  Bishop  Law's  views  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which 
humble  petition  Hone  kindly  granted,  he  held  by  the  desk  for 
support.  And  the  same  when — which  is  not  reported — the 
Attorney-General  appealed  to  the  Court  for  protection  against  a 
stinging  attack  which  Hone  made  on  the  Bar :  he  held  on,  and 
said, '  Mr.  Attorney,  what  can  I  do  I '  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  but  BO  strong  was  the  feeling  of  exultation  at  the  verdicts 
that  boys  at  school  were  not  prohibited  from  seeiug  the  parodies, 
which  would  have  been  held  at  any  other  time  quite  unfit  to 
meet  their  eyes.  I  was  not  able  to  comprehend  all  about  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  until  I  read  and  heard  again  in  after  years. 
In  ihe  meantime,  Joe  Miller  had  given  me  the  story  of  the 
leopard  which  was  sent  home  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  and  was  in 
two  days  made  as  docile  as  a  cat  by  the  sailors.  *  You  have  got 
that  fellow  well  under,'  said  an  officer.  'Lord  bless  your  honour  I' 
said  Jack, '  if  the  Emperor  of  Marocky  would  send  us  a  cock 
rhinoceros,  we'd  bring  him  to  his  bearings  in  no  time  I '  When  I 
came  to  the  subject  again,  it  pleased  me  to  entertain  the  question 
whether,  if  the  Emperor  had  sent  a  cock  rhinoceros  to  preside  on 
the  third  day  in  the  King's  Bench,  Hone  would  have  mastered 
him :  I  forget  how  I  settled  it.  There  grew  up  a  story  that  Hone 
caused  Lord  EUenborough's  death,  liut  this  could  not  have  been 
true.     Lord  Ellenborough  resigned  his  seat  in  a  few  months,  and 
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died  Just  a  year  after  the  trials ;  but  sixty-eight  years  may  have 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  his  defeat. 

A  lai^e  sabecription  was  raised  for  Hone,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  for  105^  Many  of  the  leading  ante-ministerialista 
joined :  but  there  were  many  of  the  other  side  who  avowed  their 
diaapprobatioD  of  the  false  pretence.  Many  could  not  venture 
their  names.  In  the  list  I  find :  A  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
an  enemy  to  persecution,  and  especially  to  religious  persecution 
employed  for  political  purposes — No  parodist,  but  an  enemy  to 
persecution — A  juryman  on  the  third  day's  trial — Ellen  Borough 
— My  name  would  ruin  me — Oh  I  minions  of  Pitt — Oil  for  the 
Hone— The  Ghosts  of  Jeffries  and  Sir  William  Roy  [Ghosts  of 
Jeffiies  in  abundance] — A  conscientious  Jury  and  a  eonscientioua 
Attorney,  ll.  6a.  Bd. — To  Mr.  Hone,  for  defending  in  his  own 
person  the  freedom  of  the  press,  attacked  for  a  political  object, 
under  the  old  pretence  of  supporting  Religion — A  cut  at  corruption 
— An  Earldom  for  myself  and  a  translatioa  for  my  brother — One 
who  disapproves  of  parodies,  but  abhors  persecution — From  a 
schoolboy  who  wishes  Mr.  Hone  to  have  a  very  grand  subscription 
— *  For  delicacy's  sake  forbear,'  and  '  Felix  trembled ' — '  I  will  go 
myself  to-morrow ' — Judge  Jeffries'  works  rebound  in  calf  by  Law 
— Keep  us  from  Law,  and  from  the  Shepherd's  paw — I  must  not 
give  you  my  name,  but  God  bless  you  I — As  much  like  Judge 
Jeffries  as  the  present  times  will  permit — May  Jeffries'  fame 
and  Jeffries'  fete  on  every  modem  Jeffries  wait — No  parodist, 
but  an  admirer  of  the  man  who  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  the 
Lawyer's  I^w,  that  when  a  man  is  his  own  advocate  he  baa  a  fool 
for  bis  client — A  Mussulman  who  thinks  it  would  not  be  an  impious 
libel  to  parody  the  Koran— May  the  suspenders  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  be  speedily  Buspended— Three  times  twelve  for  thrice- 
tried  Hone,  who  cleared  the  cases  himself  alone,  and  won  three 
heats  by  twelve  to  one,  IL  168, — A  conscientious  attorney, 
IL  68.  8(i.— Rev.  T.  B.  Morris,  rector  of  iShelfanger,  who  dis- 
approves of  the  parodies,  but  abhors  the  making  an  affected  zeal 
for  religion  the  pretext  for  political  persecution — A  l^awyer 
opposed  in  principle  to  Law — For  the  Hone  that  set  the  razor 
that  shaved  the  rat« — Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who  most  seriously 
disapproves  of  all  parodies  upon  the  hallowed  language  of  Scripture 
and  the  contents  of  the  Prayer-book,  but  acquits  Mr.  Hone  of 
intentional  impiety,  admires  his  talents  and  fortitude,  and 
applauds  the  good  sense  and  integrity  of  bis  juries— Religion 
without  hypocrisy,  and  Law  without  partiality — 0  Law  I  0  Law  I 
OLawI 
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These  are  specimens  of  a  great  many  allusive  mottoes.  The 
Bubecription  was  very  Urge,  and  would  have  bought  a  handsome 
annuity,  but  Hone  employed  it  in  the  bookselling  trade,  and  did 
not  thrive.  His  '  Everyday  Book '  and  his  *  Apocryphal  New 
Testament '  are  useful  books.  On  an  annuity  be  would  have 
thriven  as  an  antiquarian  writer  and  collector.  It  is  well  that 
the  attack  upon  the  right  to  ridicule  Ministers  roused  a  dormant 
power  which  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Hone  declared,  on  his 
honour,  that  he  had  never  addressed  a  meeting  in  his  life,  nor 
spoken  a  word  before  more  than  twelve  persons.  Had  he — which 
however  could  not  then  be  done — employed  counsel,  and  had  a 
guilty  defence  made  for  him,  he  would  very  likely  have  been 
convicted,  and  the  work  would  have  been  left  to  be  done  by 
another.  No  question  that  the  parodies  disgusted  all  who 
reverenced  Chrietianity,  and  who  could  not  separate  the  serious  and 
the  ludicrous,  and  prevent  their  existence  in  combination. 

My  extracts,  &c.,  are  from  the  nineteenth,  seventeenth,  and  six- 
teenth editions  of  the  three  trials,  which  seem  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous (all  in  161B)  aa  they  are  made  up  into  one  book, 
with  additional  title  over  all,  and  the  motto  '  Thrice  the  brindled 
cat  hath  mew'd.'  They  are  published  by  Hone  himself,  who  I 
should  'have  said  was  a  publisher  as  well  as  was  to  be.  And 
though  the  trials  only  ended  Dec.  20,  1817,  the  preface  attached 
to  this  common  title  is  dated  Jan.  23,  1818. 

The  spirit  which  was  roused  against  the  false  dealing  of 
the  Government,  i.e.  the  pretence  of  prosecuting  for  impiety 
when  all  the  world  knew  the  real  offence  was,  if  anything,  sedi- 
tion— was  not  got  up  at  the  moment :  there  had  been  previous 
exhibitions  of  it.  For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1818  Mr.  Russell, 
a  little  printer  in  Birmingham,  was  indicted  for  publishing  the 
Political  Litany  on  which  Hone  was  afterwards  tried.  He  took 
his  witnesses  to  the  summer  Warwick  assizes,  and  was  told  that 
the  indictment  had  been  removed  by  certiorari  into  the  King's 
Bench.  He  had  notice  of  trial  for  the  spring  assizes  at  Warwick: 
he  took  his  witnesses  there,  and  the  trial  was  postponed  by  the 
Crown.  He  then  had  notice  for  the  summer  assizes  at  Warwick ; 
and  so  on.  The  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  wear  out  the  ob- 
noxious parties,  either  by  delays  or  by  heaping  on  trials.  The' 
G-ovemment  was  odious,  and  knew  it  could  not  get  verdicts  against 
ridicule,  and  could  get  verdicts  against  impiety.  No  difficulty 
was  found  in  convicting  the  sellers  of  Paine's  works,  and  the  like. 
When  Hone  was  held  to  bail  it  was  seen  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 
All  parties  in  politics  furnished  him  with  parodies  in  jnroof  of 
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religions  permns  having  m&de  instmmente  of  them.  The  parodies 
by  Addison  and  Luther  were  contributed  by  a  Tory  lawyer,  who 
was  afterwards  a  jut^e. 

Hone  hod  pubhsbed,  in  161 7,  tracts  of  purely  political  ridicule; 
< official  account  of  the  noble  lorda  bite,'  'triaJ  of  the  dog  for 
biting  the  noble  lord,'  &g.  These  were  not  touched.  After  the 
trials,  it  is  manifest  that  Hone  was  to  be  unassailed,  do  what  he 
might.  'ThePolitJcalHousethatJackbuiIt,'inl819j  'TheMan 
in  the  Moon,'  1 820  ;  *  The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder,' '  Non  mi 
ricordo,'  'The  H— 1  fowls,'  1 820  ;  'The  Political  Showman  at  home,* 
with  plates  by  G.  Cruickshank,  1821  [he  did  all  the  plates] ; '  The 
Spirit  of  Despotism,'  1821 — would  have  been  legitimate  marks 
for  prosecution  in  previous  years.  The  biting  caricature  of 
several  of  these  works  are  remembered  to  this  day.  '  The  Spirit 
of  Despotism '  was  a  tract  of  1795,  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been 
privately  circulated  with  great  secrecy.  Hone  reprinted  it,  and 
prefixed  the  following  address  to  *  Robert  Stewwt,  aliae  Lord 
Castlereagh ' — '  It  appears  to  me  that  if,  unhappily,  your  counsels 
are  allowed  much  longer  to  prevail  in  the  Brunswick  Cabinet, 
they  will  bring  on  a  crisis,  in  which  the  king  may  ba  dethroned 
or  the  people  enslaved.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  people 
will  not  be  enslaved — the  alternative  is  the  affair  of  your  em- 
ployers.'    Hone  might  Bay  this  without  notice. 

In  1819  Mr.  Murray  published  Lord  Byron's  '  Don  Juan,'  and 
Hone  followed  it  with  'Don  John,  or  Don  Juan  unmasked,'  a 
little  account  of  what  the  publieher  to  the  Admiralty  was  allowed 
to  issue  without  prosecution.  The  parody  on  the  Commandments 
was  a  case  very  much  in  point:  and  Hone  makes  a  stinging 
allusion  to  the  use  of  the  '  unuttcrMe  Nvme,  with  a  profane 
levity  TinBurpassed  by  any  other  two  lines  in  the  Knglish  language.* 
The  lines  are 

'Tis  sirange — the  Hebrew  nonn  which  means  '  I  am,' 
The  Eogliah  always  nse  to  govern  d n. 

Hone  ends  with  :  *  Lord  Byron's  dedication  of  "  Don  Juan  "  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  snpp^ssed  by  Mr.  Murray  from  delicacy  to 
Ministers.  Q.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Murray  suppress  Lord  Byron's 
"parody  on  the  Ten  Commandments?  A.  Because  it  contains 
nothing  in  ridicule  of  Ministers,  and  therefore  nothing  that  they 
could  suppose  would  lead  to  the  displefieure  of  Almighty  God.' 

The  little  matters  on  which  I  have  dwelt  will  never  appear  in 
history  from  their  political  importance,  except  in  a  few  words  of 
result.     As  a  mode  of  thought,  silly  evsEioDs  of  all  kinds  belong 
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to  sucb  a  work  as  the  present.  Ignoiauce,  which  eeat«  itself  in 
the  chair  of  knowledge,  is  a  mother. of  revolutions  in  politics,  and 
of  unread  pamphlets  in  circle-squaring.  From  1815  to  1830  the 
question  of  revolution  or  no  revolution  lurked  in  all  oux  English 
discussions.  The  high  classes  must  govern ;  the  high  classes 
shall  not  govern ;  and  thereupon  issue  was  to  be  joined.  In  1828- 
1833  the  question  came  to  issue;  and  it  was,  Hevolution  with  or 
witiiout  dvil  war ;  choose.  The  choice  was  wisely  made ;  and 
the  Beform  Bill  started  a  new  system  so  well  dovetailed  into  the 
old  that  the  joinings  are  hardly  visible.  And  now,  in  1867,  the 
thing  is  repeated  with  a  roarked  subsidence  of  symptoms ;  and  the 
party  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  extinct  Tories  is  carrying 
through  Parliament  a  wider  extension  of  the  franchise  than  Uieir 
opponents  would  have  ventured.  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  a 
decided  nose  was  a  sign  of  power ;  on  which  it  has  been  remarked 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  say  so  before  the  play  was  done.  And 
BO  had  our  country ;  it  was  saved  from  a  religious  war,  and  from 
a  civil  war,  by  the  power  of  that  nose  over  its  colleagues. 

Tbe  Commentaries  of  Proclus.  Translated  by  Thomaa  Taylor. 
London,  1792,  2  vols.  4to. 
The  reputation  of  'the  Platonist'  begins  to  grow,  and  will 
coutinue  to  grow.  The  most  authentic  account  is  in  the  Penny 
Cyclapaidiai  written  by  one  of  the  few  persons  who  knew  him 
well,  and  one  of  the  fewer  who  possess  all  his  works.  At  page 
Ivi.  of  the  Introduction  is  Taylor's  notion  of  the  way  to  find  the 
circumference.  It  is  not  geometrical,  for  it  proceeds  on  the 
motion  of  a  point:  the  words  '  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
impulsive  motion,  such  a  line  must  be  either  straight  or  circular' 
will  suffice  to  show  how  Platonic  it  ia.  Taylor  certainly  professed 
a  kind  of  heallicniBm.  D'laraeli  said, '  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  the  Platonic 
philosopher  and  the  modem  Plethon,  consonant  to  that  philosophy, 
professes  polytheism.'  Taylor  printed  this  in  large  type,  in  a 
page  by  itself  after  the  dedication,  without  any  disavowal.  I 
have  seen  the  following,  Greek  and  translation  both,  in  his  hand- 
writing : — '  Has  (iTfoSot  ij  arfa^oi  iSftKOS'  koi  wat  jfpiariaiiog  y 
ypuTTiavos  mucos.  Every  good  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  man, 
is  a  heathen  ;  and  every  Christian,  so  far  as  he  is  a  Christian,  is  a 
Iwid  man.'  Whether  Taylor  had  in  his  head  the  Christian  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  whether  he  drew  from  those  members  of  the 
'  religious  world '  who  make  manifest  the  religious  flesh  and  the 
religious  devil,  cannot  be  decided  by  us,  and  perhaps  was  not 
known  to  himselt.     If  a  heathen,  he  was  a  virtuous  one. 
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(1795.)  This  is  the  date  of  a  very  remarkahle  paradox.  The 
religious  world — to  use  a  name  claimed  hy  a  doctrinal  sect — 
bad  long  set  its  &ce  against  amusing  literature,  and  all  works  of 
imagination.  Bunyan,  Milton,  and  a  few  others  were  irresis- 
tible ;  but  a  long  face  was  palled  at  every  attempt  to  produce 
something  readable  for  poor  people  and  poor  children.  In 
1795,  a  benevolent  association  began  to  circulate  the  works  of 
a  lady  who  had  beeu  herself  a  dramatist,  and  bad  nourished  a 
pleasant  vein  Of  satire  io  the  society  of  Qarrick  and  his  friends ; 
all  which  is  carefully  suppressed  in  some  biographies.  Hannah 
More's  Cheap  Repository  7}raeU,  which  were  bought  by  millioDB 
of  copies,  destroyed  the  vicious  publications  with  which  the 
hawkers  deluged  the  country,  by  the  simple  process  of  furnishing 
the  hawkers  with  something  more  saleable. 

DramaHc  fiction,  in  which  the  charactera  are  drawn  by  them- 
selves, was,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  monopoly  of 
writers  who  required  indecorum,  such  as  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  which  could  be  permitted  to  the  young,  was 
dry  narrative,  written  by  people  who  could  not  make  their 
personages  talk  character ;  they  all  spoke  alike.  The  author 
of  the  Rambler  is  ridiculed,  because  his  young  ladies  talk 
Johnsonese ;  but  the  satiridta  forget  that  all  the  presentable  novel- 
writers  were  equally  incompetent ;  even  the  author  of  '  Zeluco  * 
(1789)  is  the  strongest  possible  case  in  point. 

Dr.  Moore,  the  fether  of  the  hero  of  Corunna,  with  good  narra- 
tive power,  some  sly  humour,  and  much  observation  of  character, 
would  have  been,  in  our  day,  a  writer  of  the  Peacock  family. 
Nevertbelesa,  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  our  style  of  things, 
it  is  comic  to  read  the  dialogue  of  a  jealous  husband,  a  suspected 
wife,  a  faithless  maid-servant,  a  tool  of  a  nurse,  a  wrong-headed 
pomposity  of  a  priest,  and  a  sensible  physician,  all  talking  Dr. 
Moore  through  their  masks.  Certainly  an  Irish  soldier  does  eay 
by  Jaaus,  and  a  cockney  footman  this  here  and  that  there ;  and 
this  and  the  like  is  all  the  painting  of  charactere  which  is  effected 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  bearers  by  a  narrator  of  great  power. 
I  suspect  that  some  novelists  repressed  their  power  under  a  rule 
that  a  narrative  should  narrate,  and  that  the  dramatic  should  be 
confined  to  the  drama. 

I  make  no  exception  in  favour  of  Miss  Bumey ;  though  she  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  era.  Suppose  a  country  in  which  dress 
is  always  of  one  colour ;  suppose  an  importer  who  brings  in  cargoes 
of  bine  stuff,  red  stuff,  green  stuff*,  &c.,  and  exhibits  dresses  of 
these   several   colours,   that   person   is  the   similitude   of   Miss 
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Bume;.  It  wotild  be  a  delightful  change  from  a  universal  dull 
browQi  to  Bee  one  person  all  red,  another  all  blue,  &c. ;  but  the 
real  inventor  of  pleasant  dress  would  be  the  one  who  could  mix 
his  colours  and  keep  down  the  bright  and  gaudy.  Miss  Bumey'a 
introduction  was  bo  charming,  by  contrast,  that  she  nailed  such  men 
as  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  &c.,  to  her  books.  But  when  a 
person  who  has  read  them  with  keen  pleasure  in  boyhood,  as  I 
did,  comes  back  to  them  after  a  long  period,  during  which  he 
has  made  acquaintance  with  the  great  novelists  of  our  century, 
three-quarters  of  the  pleasure  is  replaced  by  wonder  that  he  had 
not  seen  he  was  at  a  puppet-show,  not  at  a  drama.  Take  some 
labelUd  characters  out  of  our  huinouriEts,  let  them  be  put 
together  into  one  piece,  to  speak  only  as  labelled  :  let  there  be 
a  Dominie  with  nothing  but  'Prodigious  1 '  a  Dick  Swivcller  wibh 
nothing  but  adapted  quotations ;  a  Dr.  FoUiott  with  nothing 
but  sneers  at  Lord  Brougham  ;  and  the  whole  will  pack  up  into 
one  of  Miss  Bumey's  novels. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  Sydney  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan),  Jane 
Austen,  Walter  Scott,  &c.,  are  all  of  our  century ;  as  are,  I 
believe,  all  the  Minerva  Press  novels,  as  they  were  called,  which 
show  some  of  the  power  in  question.  Perliap^  dramatic  talent 
found  its  best  encouragement  in  the  drama  itself.  But  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  any  such  power  was  directed  at  the  multitude, 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  with  natural  mixture  of 
character,  under  the  restraints  of  deconim,  until  th«  use  of  it 
by  two  religious  writers  of  the  school  called  '  evangelical,'  Han- 
nah More  and  Rowland  Hill.  The  Village  Dialoguea,  though 
not  equal  to  the  Repository  Tracts,  are  in  many  parts  an  ap- 
proach, and  perhaps  a  copy  ;  there  is  frequently  humorous  satire, 
in  that  most  effective  form,  self-display.  They  were  published  in 
1800,  and,  partly  at  least,  by  the  Religions  Tract  Society,  the 
lineal  successor  of  the  Repatitory  asBociation,  though  knowing 
nothing  about  it«  predecessor.  I  think  it  riglit  to  add  that 
Rowland  Hill  here  mentioned  is  not  the  regenerator  of  the 
Post  Office.  Some  do  not  distinguish  accurately ;  I  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  who  took  me  to  have  had  a  logical  controversy 
with  a  diplomatist  who  died  some  years  before  I  was  born. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  by  myself  and  others 
to  collect  some  information  about  the  Cheap  Repository  {see 
Notea  and  Qiwiiee,  3rd  Series,  vi.  241,  290,  353 ;  Christian 
Observer,  Dec  1864,  pp.  944-49).  It  appeared  that  after  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  had  existed  more  tlian  fifty  years,  a  friend 
presented  it  with  a  copy  of  the  original  prot^pectws  of  the  Repoei- 
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ioryy  a  thing  the  existence  of  which  was  not  known.  Id  this 
prospectus  it  is  announced  that  from  the  plan  '  will  be  carefully 
excluded  whatever  is  enthusiastic,  ahsurd,  or  superstitious.'  The 
'evangelical'  party  bad,  ^om  the  foundation  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  regretted  that  the  Repository  Tvaeta  Mid  not 
contain  a  fuller  statement  of  the  great  evangelical  principles;' 
while  in  the  prospectus  it  is  also  etated  that  '  no  cause  of  any 
particular  party  is  intended  to  be  served  by  it,  but  general 
Christianity  will  he  promoted  upon  practical  principles.'  This 
eiplaiOB  what  has  often  been  noticed,  that  the  tracts  contain  a 
mild  form  of  the  '  evangelical '  doctrine,  free  from  that  more 
frrvid  dogmitism  which  appears  in  the  Village  Dialogues ;  and 
such  as  H.  Mora's  friend,  Bishop  Porteua — a  great  promoter  of 
the  scheme — might  approve.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  (in 
1863)  republished  some  of  H.  More's  tracts,  with  alterations, 
additions,  and  omissions  ad  liMtum.  This  is  an  improper  way 
of  dealing  with  the  works  of  the  dead ;  especially  when  the 
reprinta  are  of  popular  works.  A  small  type  addition  to  the 
preface  contains : '  Some  alterations  and  abridgments  have  been 
made  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  times  and  the  aim  of  tho 
Religious  Tract  Society.'  I  think  every  publicity  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  existence  of  such  a  practice ;  and  I  reprint  what  I 
said  on  the  subject  in  Notes  and  Queries. 

Alterations  in  works  which  the  Society  republishes  are  a  neces- 
aary  part  of  their  plan,  though  such  notes  as  they  should  judge 
to  be  corrective  would  be  the  best  way  of  proceeding.  But  the 
fact  of  alteration  should  be  very  distinctly  announced  on  the  title 
of  the  work  itself,  not  left  to  a  Uttle  bit  of  small  type  at  the  end 
of  the  pre&ce,  in  the  place  where  trade  advertisements,  or  direc- 
tions to  the  binder,  are  often  found.  And  the  places  in  which 
alteration  has  been  made  should  be  pointed  out,  either  by  marks 
of  omission,  when  omission  is  the  alteration,  or  by  putting  the 
altered  sentences  in  brackets,  when  change  has  been  made.  May 
any  one  alter  the  works  of  the  dead  at  his  own  discretion  P  We 
all  know  that  readers  in  general  will  take  each  sentence  to  b6 
that  of  the  author  whose  name  is  on  the  title ;  so  that  a  correcting 
republisher  makea  use  of  kia  autJior'a  name  to  teach  hie  own 
variatioTi.  The  tortuous  logic  of  'the  trade,'  which  is  content 
when  '  the  world '  is  satisiied,  is  not  easily  answered^  any  more 
than  an  eel  is  easily  caught;  hut  the  Religious  Tract  Society  may 
be  convinced  [in  the  old  sense]  in  a  sentence.  On  which  course 
would  they  feel  most  safe  in  giving  their  account  to  the  God  of 
truth  ?  *  In  your  own  conscience,  now  ? ' 
I  2 
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I  have  tracked  out  a  good  many  of  the  TariationH  made  by  the 
BeligiouB  Tract  Society  in  the  recently  published  volume  of 
Repository  Tracts.  Most  of  them  are  doctrinal  insertions  or 
amplificationn,  to  the  matter  of  which  Hannah  More  would  not 
have  objected — all  that  can  be  brought  against  them  is  the  want 
of  notice.  But  I  have  found  two  which  the  respect  I  have  for  the 
Keligioiu  Tract  Society,  in  spite  of  much  difference  on  various 
points,  miist  not  prevent  my  denignating  as  paltry.  In  the  etory 
of  Mary  Wood,  a  kind-hearted  clei^yman  converses  with  the  poor 
girl  who  baa  ruined  herself  by  lying.  In  the  original,  he  'assisted 
her  in  the  great  work  of  repentance ; '  in  the  reprint  it  is  to  be 
shown  in  some  detail  how  he  did  this.  He  is  to  begin  by  pointing 
out  that  '  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked.'  Now  the  clergyman's  name  is  Heartwell :  so  to  prevent 
his  name  from  contradicting  his  doctrine,  he  is  actually  cut  down 
to  HarweU.  Hannah  More  meant  this  good  man  for  one  of  those 
deBcribed  in  Acts  zv.  6,  9,  and  his  name  was  appropriate. 

Again,  Mr.  iilatterwell,  in  persuasion  of  Parley  the  porter  to 
let  him  into  the  castle,  declares  that  the  worst  he  will  do  ia  to 

*  play  an  innocent  game  of  cards  just  to  keep  you  awake,  or  sing 
a  cheerful  song  with  the  maids.'  Oh  fie  I  Miss  Hannah  More  1 
and  you  a  single  lady  too,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  virtuous 
Bowdler  I  Though  Flatterwell  be  an  allegory  of  the  devil,  this 
in  really  too  indecorous,  even  for  him.  Out  with  the  three  last 
words  1  and  out  it  is. 

The  Society  cuts  a  poor  figure  before  a  literary  tribunal. 
Kothing  was  wanted  except  an  admission  that  the  remarks  made  by 
me  were  unanswerable,  and  this  was  immediately  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  {N.  and  Q.  3  S.  vi.  290).  In  a  reply  of  which  six  parts 
out  of  seven  are  a  very  amplified  statement  that  the  Society  did 
not  int«nd  to  reprint  ail  Hannah  More's  tracts,  the  remaining 
seventh  is  as  follows : — 

I  am  not  careful  [perhaps  this  should  be  careful  nof]  to  notice 
Professor  De  Morgan's  t&jectiooB  to  the  changes  in  '  Mary  Wood '  or 

*  Parley  the  Porter,'  bnt  wonld  merely  reiterate  that  the  tracts  wore 
neither  designed  nor  annonnoed  to  be  '  reprints '  of  the  originals 
[design  is  only  known  to  the  designen ;  as  to  annoxmcemeiit,  the  title  is 

*  Tis  all  for  the  best,  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbniy  Plain,  and  otLer 
narratives,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More ']  ;  and  mnch  loss  [this  mnst  bo 
carefvl  noi\  fnrthor  removed  &om  answer  than  nol  careful]  can  I 
ooonpy  yonr  space  by  a  treatise  on  the  Professor's  question:  'May 
any  one  alter  the  works  of  the  dead  at  his  own  discretion  f ' 

To  which  I  say — Thanks  for  help  I 
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I  predict  that  Hann&h  More's  Cheap  Jt^fxtpiory  Tracts  will 
somewhat  resemble  the  PUgrmCa  Progreaa  in  their  fate.  Written 
for  the  cottage,  and  long  remaining  in  their  original  position, 
they  will  become  classical  works  of  their  kind.  Most  assuredly 
this  will  happen  if  my  assertion  cannot  be  upset,  namely — That 
they  contain  the  first  specimens  of  fiction  addressed  to  the  world 
at  la^e,  and  widely  circulated,  in  which  dramatic — as  distin- 
giushed  from  puppet— power  is  shown,  and  without  indecorum. 

According  to  some  statements  I  have  seen,  but  which  I  have 
not  verified,  other  publishing  bodies,  such  as  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  have  taken  the  same  liberty  with  the  names 
of  the  dead  as  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  If  it  be  so,  the 
impropriety  b  the  work  of  the  smaller  spirits,  who  have  not  been 
sufficiently  overlooked.  There  must  be  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  higher  councils  to  feel  that,  whenever  aiivred  works  are 
published,  the  fact  of  alteration  ahotUd  be  made  aa  promi/nent  a» 
the  name  of  the  author.  Everything  short  of  this  is  suppression 
of  truth,  and  will  ultimately  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Society. 
Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  alterations  should  be  noted. 
When  it  comes  to  be  known  that  the  author  before  him  is  altered, 
he  knows  not  where  nor  how  nor  by  whom,  the  lowest  reader  will 
lose  his  interest. 


The  principles  of  Algebra.    By  ■William  Frend.    London,  1796, 
8vo.    Second  Part,  1709. 

This  Algebra,  says  Dr.  Peacock,  shows  *  great  distrust  of  the 
results  of  algebraical  science  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written.'  Truly  it  does ;  for,  as  Dr.  Peacock  had 
shown  by  full  citation,  it  makes  war  of  extermination  upon  all 
that  distinguishes  algebra  from  arithmetic.  Robert  Simson  and 
Saron  Maseres  were  Mr.  Freud's  predecessors  in  this  opinion. 

The  genuine  respect  which  I  entertained  for  my  father-in-law 
did  not  prevent  my  canvassing  with  perfect  freedom  his  anti- 
algebraical  and  anti-Newtonian  opinions,  in  a  long  obituary 
memoir  read  at  the  Astronomical  Society  in  February  1842, 
which  was  written  by  me.  It  was  copied  into  the  Athencewm  of 
March  19.  It  must  be  said  that  if  the  manner  in  which  algebra 
uros  presented  to  the  learner  had  been  true  algebra,,  he  would 
have  been  right :  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  protesting 
against  the  imposition  of  attraction  as  a  fundamental  ]wrt  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  he  would  have  been  in  imity  with  a  great 
many,   including    Newton    himself.     I   wish   he    had  preferred 
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amcndmmt  to  rejection  when  he  was  a  college  tutor :  he  wrote 
and  spoke  English  with  a  cleameBS  which  is  seldom  equalled. 

His  anti-Newtonian  discussions  are  confined  to  tlie  preliminary 
chapters  of  his  *  Evening  Amusemente,'  a  series  of  astronomical 
lessons  in  nineteen  volumes,  following  the  moon  through  a  period 
of  the  golden  numbers. 

There  is  a  mistake  ahout  him  which  can  never  be  destroyed. 
It  is  constantly  said  that,  at  bis  celebrated  trial  in  1792,  for 
sedition  and  opposition  to  the  Liturgy,  &c,  he  was  expelled  the 
University.  He  was  banished.  People  cannot  see  the  difference; 
but  it  made  all  the  difference  to  Mr.  Frend.  He  held  his  fellow- 
ship and  its  profitB  till  his  marriage  in  1808,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  University  and  of  its  Senate  till  his  death  in  1841,  as  any 
Cambridge  Calendar  up  to  1841  will  show.  That  they  wouldhave 
expelled  him  if  they  could,  is  perfectly  true  ;  and  there  is  a  funny 
story — also  perfectly  true — about  their  first  proceedings  being 
under  a  statute  which  would  have  given  the  power,  had  it  not  been 
discovered  during  the  proceedings  that  the  statute  did  not  exist. 
It  had  come  so  near  to  existence  as  to  be  entered  into  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  hook  for  his  signature,  which  it  wanted,  as  was  not 
seen  till  Mr.  Frend  exposed  it:  in  £act,  the  statute  had  never 
actually  passed. 

There  is  an  absurd  mistake  in  Gunning's  '  Reminiscences  of 
Cambridge.*  In  quoting  a  passage  of  Mr.  Freud's  pamphlet, 
which  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  existing  Government,  it  is 
printed  that  the  poor  market-women  complained  that,  they  were 
to  be  scotched  a  quarter  of  their  wages  by  taxation;  and  attention 
is  called  to  the  word  by  its  being  three  times  printed  in  italics. 
In  the  pamphlet  it  is  '  sconced ' ;  that  very  common  old  word  for 
fined  or  mulcted. 

Lord  Lyndhuret,  who  has  [1863]  just  passed  away  under  a  load 
of  years  and  honours,  was  Mr.  Frend's  private  pupil  at  Cambridge. 
At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  trial,  he  and  two  others  amused 
themiBelves,  and  vented  the  feeling  which  was  very  strong  among 
the  undergraduates,  by  chalking  the  walls  of  Cambridge  wit^ 
*  Frend  for  everl'  While  thus  engaged  in  what,  using  the  term 
legally,  we  are  probably  to  call  his  first  publication,  he  and  hia 
friends  were  surprised  by  the  proctors.  Flight  and  chase  followed 
of  course:  Copley  and  one  of  the  others,  Serjeant  Rough, 
escaped  ;  the  third,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  afterwards,  I 
have  been  told,  was  a  bishop,'  being  lame,  was  captured  and 
impositioned.     Looking  at  the  Cambridge  Calendar  to  verify  the 

'  Herbert  Mnrsti,  nflerirucda  Buliop  of  Polorboroug]).  a  roliilion  ofinj  Kither,  (Ed.) 
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fact  that  Copley  was  an  uodergrBduate  at  the  time,  I  find  that 
there  are  but  two  other  men  in  the  tidt  of  honoura  of  his  year 
whose  names  are  now  widely  remembered.  And  they  were  both 
celebrated  schoolmasters ;  Butler  of  Harrow,  and  Tate  of  Richmond. 

Bat  Mr.  Frend  had  another  noted  pupil-  I  once  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  was  generally  called 
'  Place,  the  tailor,'  but  who  was  politician,  political  economist, 
&c,  &c.  He  eat  in  the  room  above  hia  shop — be  was  then  a 
thriving  master  tailor  at  Charing  Cross — surrounded  by  books 
enough  for  nine,  to  ahame  a  proverb.  The  blue  books  alone,  cut 
up  into  strips,  would  have  measured  Great  Britain  for  oh-no-we- 
never-mention-'ema,  the  Highlands  included.  I  cannot  find  a 
biography  of  this  worthy  and  able  man.  1  happened  to  mention 
%'illiam  Frend,  and  he  said,  '  Ah  I  my  old  master,  as  I  always 
call  him.  Many  and  many  a  time,  and  year  after  year,  did  he 
come  in  every  now  and  then  to  give  me  instruction,  while  I  was 
sitting  on  the  board,  working  for  my  living,  you  know.' 

Place,  who  really  was  a  sound  economiat,  is  joined  with 
Cobbett,  because  they  were  together  at  one  time,  and  because  he 
was,  in  1800,  &c.,  a  great  Kadical.  But  for  Cobbett  he  had  a 
great  contempt.  He  told  me  the  following  story.  He  and  othem 
were  advising  with  Cobbett  about  the  defence  be  was  to  make  on 
atrial  for  seditious  libel  which  was  coming  on.  Said  Place,  *  Yoa 
must  put  in  the  letters  you  have  received  from  Ministers, 
members  of  the  Commons  from  the  Speaker  downwards,  &e^ 
about  your  Register,  and  their  wiah  to  have  subjects  noted.  Yoa 
must  then  ask  the  jury  whether  a  person  so  addressed  must  be 
considered  as  a  common  sower  of  sedition,  &c.  You  will  be 
acquitted ;  nay,  if  your  intention  should  get  about,  very  likely 
they  will  manage  to  stop  proceedings.'  Cobbett  was  too  much 
disturbed  to  listen ;  he  walked  about  the  room  ejaculating  '  D 
the  prison  1 '  and  the  like.  He  had  not  the  sense  to  follow  the 
advice,  and  was  convicted^ 

Cobbett,  to  go  on  with  the  chain,  was  a  political  acrobat,  ready 
for  any  kind  of  posture.  A  friend  of  mine  gave  me  several  times 
an  account  of  a  mission  to  him.  A  Tory  member — those  who 
know  the  old  Tory  world  may  look  for  his  initials  In  initials  of 
two  consecutive  words  of  'Pay  his  money  with  interest' — who 
was,  of  course,. a  political  opponent,  thought  Cobbett  had  beeQ 
hardly  used,  and  determined  to  subscribe  handsomely  towards  the 
expenses  he  was  incurring  as  a  candidate.  My  &iend  was  com- 
missioned to  hand  over  the  money — a  bag  of  sovereigns,  that  notes 
might  not  be  traced.     He  went  into  Cobbett's  committee-room, 
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told  the  patriot  his  errand,  and  put  the  money  on  the  table. 
'  And  to  whom,  sir,  am  I  indebted  ? '  said  Cobbett.  '  The  donor,' 
was  the  answer,  *  is  Mr.  Andrew  Theophilus  Smith,'  or  some  such 
unlikelypairofbaptismals.  *  Ah  P  Bud  Cobbett,  *  I  have  known  Mr. 
A.  T.  S.  a  long  time  I  he  was  always  a  true  Mend  of  his  country!* 
To  return  to  Place.  He  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  advantage 
of  our  jury  Bystem,  which  never  askB  a  man's  politics,  &c.  The 
late  King  of  Hanover,  when  Dnke  of  Cumberland,  being  unpopular, 
was  brought  under  unjust  suspicions  by  the  suicide  of  his  valet : 
be  must  have  seduced  the  wife  and  murdered  the  husband.  The 
charges  were  as  absurd  as  those  brought  against  the  Englishman 
in  the  Frenchman's  attempt  at  satirical  verses  upon  him : — 

The  Englishman  is  a  very  bad  man ; 
He  drink  the  beer  and  he  steal  the  can : 
He  kiss  the  wife  and  he  beat  the  man  ; 
And  the  Englishman  is  a  very  G d . 

The  charges  were  revived  in  a  much  later  day,  and  the  defence 
might  have  given  some  trouble.  But  Place,  who  had  been  the 
foreman  at  the  inquest,  came  forward,  and  settled  the  question  in 
a  few  lines.  Everyone  knew  that  the  old  Radical  was  quite  free 
of  all  disposition  to  suppress  truth  from  wish  to  curry  bvour  with 
royalty. 

John  Speed,  the  author  of  the  English  History  (1632)  which 
Bishop  Nicolson  calls  the  best  chronicle  eztaut,  was  a  man,  like 
Place,  of  no  education  but  what  he  gave  himself.  The  bishop 
says  be  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  had  better  training : 
but  what,  he  adds,  could  have  been  expected  &om  a  tailor  I  This 
Speed  was,  as  well  as  Place.  But  he  was  released  £rom  manual 
labour  by  Sir  Fulk  Grevil,  who  enabled  him  to  study. 

I  have  elsewhere  noticed  that  those  who  oppose  the  mysteries 
of  algebra  do  not  ridicule  them ;  this  I  want  the  cyclometers  to 
do.  Of  the  three  who  wrote  against  the  great  point,  the  negative 
quantity,  and  the  uses  of  0  which  are  connected  with  it,  only 
one  could  fire  a  squib.  That  Robert  Simson  should  do  such  a 
thing  will  be  judged  impossible  by  all  who  admit  tradition.  I  ' 
do  not  vouch  for  the  following ;  I  give  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
impression  which  prevailed  about  him : — 

He  used  to  sit  at  his  open  window  on  the  grotmd  floor,  as  deep 
in  geometry  as  a  Robert  Simson  ought  to  be.  Here  he  would  be 
accosted  by_  beggars,  t»  whom  he  generally  gave  a  trifle ,  he 
roused  himself  to  hear  a  few  words  of  the  story,  made  his  dona- 
tion, and  instantly  dropped  down  into  his  depths.     Some  wags 
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one  day  stopped  a  mendicant  who  was  on  bis  way  to  the  window, 
with  '  Now,  my  man,  do  as  we  tell  yon,  and  you  will  get  some- 
thing from  that  gentleman,  and  a  shilling  from  us  besides.  You 
will  go  and  say  you  are  in  distress,  he  will  ask  you  who  yon  are, 
and  you  will  say  you  are  Robert  Simaon,  son  of  John  Simson  of 
Kirktoiihill.'  The  man  did  as  he  was  told  ;  Simson  quietly  gave 
him  a  coin,  and  dropped  off.  The  wags  watched  a  little,  and  saw 
him  rouse  himself  again,  and  exclaim  *  Robert  Simson,  son  of 
John  Simson  of  Kirktonhill !  why,  tiiat  ia  myself.  That  man 
must  be  an  impostor.'  Lord  Brougham  tella  tiie  same  stoiy,  with 
some  difference  of  details. 

Baron  Maseres  was,  as  a  writer,  dry ;  tboee  who  know  his 
writings  will  feel  that  he  seldom  could  have  taken  In  a  joke  or 
issued  a  pun.  Maaeres  was  the  fourth  wrangler  of  1752,  and 
first  ChancelloT's  medallist  (or  highest  in  clasracs) ;  his  second 
was  Porteus  (ailerwards  Bishop  of  London).  Waring  came  five 
years  after  him  :  he  could  not  get  Maseres  through  the  second 
page  of  his  first  work  on  algebra;  a  negative  quantity  stood 
like  a  lion  in  the  way.  In  1758  he  published  his 'Dissertation 
on  the  Use  of  the  Negative  Sign,'  4to.  There  are  some  who  care 
btUe  about  +  and  — ,  who  would  give  it  house-room  for  the  sake 
of  the  four  words  » Printed  by  Samuel  Richardson.' 

Maseres  speaks  as  follows:  'A  single  quantity  can  never  be 
marked  with  either  of  those  signs,  or  considered  as  either  affirma^ 
tive  or  negative ;  for  if  any  single  quantity,  as  6,  is  marked 
either  with  the  sign  +  or  with  the  sign  —  without  assigning 
some  other  quantity,  as  a,  to  which  it  is  to  be  added,  or  from 
which  it  is  to  be  subbacted,  the  mark  will  have  no  meaning  or 
significatioa :  thus  if  it  be  said  that  the  square  of  —  5,  or  the 
product  of  —5  into  —5,  is  equal  to  +  25,  such  an  assertion  must 
either  signify  no  more  than  that  5  times  5  is  equal  to  25  without 
&ny  regud  to  the  signs,  or  it  must  be  mere  nonsense  and  unin- 
telligible jai^n.  I  speak  according  to  the  foregoing  definition^ 
by  which  the  affirmativeness  or  n^ativeness  of  any  quantity 
implies  a  relation  to  another  quantity  of  the  same  kind  to  which 
it  is  added,  or  from  which  it  is  subtracted ;  for  it  may  perhaps  be 
very  clear  and  intelligible  to  those  who  have  formed  to  them- 
selves some  other  idea  of  aflurm&tive  and  negative  quantities 
different  firom  that  above  defined.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  correct,  or  more  identically  It^cal :  +  5 
and  —5,  standing  alone,  are  jargon  if  +5  and  —5  are  to  be 
understood  as  without  reference  to  another  quantity.  But  those 
who  have  *  formed  to  themselves  some  other  idea '  see  meaning 
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enough.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  opponents  of  algebra  lay  in 
want  of  power  or  will  to  see  extension  of  terms.  Maseres  is  right 
when  he  implies  that  extension,  accompanied  by  itA  refusal, 
makes  jargon.  One  of  my  p&radoxera  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boyal  Society  (in  1864,  I  think)  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  make  some  remarks  upon  a  paper.  He  rambled  into 
other  things,  and,  naming  me,  said  that  I  had  written  a 
book  in  which  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  pronounced  equal  to 
the  third.  So  they  are,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used 
in  complete  algebra;  in  which  a  +  b=:c  makes  a,  b,  c,  three 
sides  of  a  triangle,  and  declares  that  going  over  A  and  B,  one  after 
the  other,  is  equivalent,  in  change  of  place,  to  going  over  c  at 
once.  My  critic,  who  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  objected  to 
extension,  insisted  upon  reading  me  in  unextended  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  those  who  wrote  on 
the  other  idea  wrote  very  obscurely  about  it,  and  justified  Dea 
Cartes  {De  Methodo)  when  he  said :  '  Algebram  vero,  ut  solet 
doceri,  animadverti  certis  regulis  et  numerandi  formulis  ita  esse 
coatentam,  ut  videatur  potius  ars  qusedam  confusa,  cujus  usu 
ingenium  quodam  modo  turbatur  et  obscuratur,  quam  scientia 
qua  excolatuT  et  perspicacius  reddatur.'  Maseres  wrote  this 
sentence  on  the  title  of  his  own  copy  of  his  own  work,  now  before 
me  ;  he  would  have  made  it  his  motto  if  he  had  found  it  earlier. 
There  is,  I  believe,  in  Cobbett's  '  Annual  Register,'  an  account 
of  an  interview  between  Maseres  and  Cobbett  when  in  prison. 

The  conversation  of  Maseres  was  lively,  and  full  of  serious  anec- 
dote :  but  only  one  attempt  at  humorous  satire  is  recorded  of 
him ;  it  is  an  instructive  one.  He  was  bom  in  1731  (Dec.  15), 
and  his  father  was  a  refugee.  French  was  the  language  of  the 
house,  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
lived  until  1824  (May  19),  and  saw  the  race  of  refugees  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  first  Revolution.  Their  prommciation 
differed  greatly  from  his  own ;  and  he  used  to  amuse  himself  by 
mimicking  them.  Those  who  heard  him  and  them  had  the  two 
schools  of  pronunciation  before  them  at  once;  a  thing  which 
seldom  happens.  It  might  even  yet  be  worth  while  to  examine 
the  Canadian  pronunciation. 

Maseres  went  as  Attorney-General  to  Quebec ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed Cursitor  Baron  of  our  Exchequer  in  1773.  There  is  a 
curious  stoiy  about  hie  mission  to  Canada,  which  I  have  heard  as 
good  tradition,  but  have  never  seen  in  print.  The  reader  shall 
have  it  as  cheap  as  I ;  and  I  confess  I  rather  believe  it.  Maseres 
was  inveterately  honest ;  he  could  not,  at  the  bar,  boar  to  see  his 
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own  client  victorious,  vbeo  be  knew  his  cause  was  a  bad  one. 
On  a  eertaJD  occanon  he  vas  in  a  cause  which  he  knew  would 
go  against  him  if  a  certain  case  were  quoted.  Neither  the  judge 
nor  the  oppotdte  counsel  seemed  to  remember  this  caae,  and 
Huseres  could  not  help  dropping  an  allusion  which  bronght  it 
out.  His  buaiQeflB  as  a  barrister  fell  off,  of  course.  Some  time 
after,  Ur.  Pitt  (Chatham)  wanted  a  lawyer  to  send  to  Canada  on 
a  private  mission,  and  wanted  a  very  konat  man.  Some  one 
mentioned  Maseres,  and  told  the  above  storj :  Pitt  saw  that  he 
had  got  the  man  he  wanted.  The  mission  was  satisfactorily  per- 
fonned,  and  Maseres  remained  as  Attorney-General. 

The  'Doctrine  of  life  Annuities'  (4to.  726  pages,  l783)  is  a 
strange  paradox.  Its  size,  the  heavy  dissertations  on  the  national 
debt,  and  the  depth  of  algebra  supposed  kuown,  put  it  out  of 
the  question  as  an  elementary  work,  and  it  is  unfitted  for  the 
higher  student  by  its  elaborate  attempt  at  elementary  character, 
shown  in  its  rejection  of  forms  derived  from  chances  in  favour  of 
the  average,  and  its  exhibition  of  the  separate  values  of  the 
years  of  an  annuity,  as  arithmetical  illustrations.  It  is  a  climax 
of  unsaleability,  unreadability,  and  inutility.  For  intrinsic 
nullity  of  interest,  and  dilution  of  little  matter  with  much  ink, 
I  can  compare  this  book  to  nothing  but  that  of  Claude  de  St. 
Martin,  elsewhere  mentioned,  or  the  lectures  '  On  the  Nature  and 
Properfciee  of  Logarithms,'  by  Jaines  little,  Dublin,  1830,  8vo. 
(254  heavy  pages  of  many  words  and  few  symbols),  a  wonderful 
weight  of  weariness. 

The  stock  of  this  work  on  annuities,  very  little  diminished, 
was  given  by  the  author  to  William  Frend,  who  paid  warehouse 
room  for  it  until  about  1635,  when  he  consulted  me  as  to  its 
disposal.  As  no  publisher  could  be  found  who  would  take  it 
as  a  gift,  for  any  purpose  of  sale,  it  was  consigned,  all  but  a  few 
copies,  to  a  buyer  of  waste  paper. 

Baron  Maseres's  republications  are  well  known :  the  ScHptorea 
Logarith'miei  is  a  set  of  valuable  reprints,  mixed  with  much 
which  might  better  have  entered  into  another  collection.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  that  there  is  a  volume  of  optical  reprints, 
Seriptores  Optid,  London,  1623,  4to,  edited  for  the  veteran  of 
ninety-two  by  Mr.  Babbage  at  twenty-nine.  This  excellent 
volume  contains  James  Gregory,  Des  Cartes,  Halley,  Barrow, 
and  the  optical  writings  of  Huyghens,  the  Prinmpia  of  the 
undulatory  theory.  It  also  contains,  by  the  sort  of  whim  in 
which  such  men  as  Maseres,  myself,  and  some  others  are  apt 
to  indulge,  a  reprint  of  'The  great'  and  new  Art  of  weighing 
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Vanity,'  by  M.  Patrick  Mathers,  Arch-Bedel  to  the  UniverBity  "of 
St.  Andrews,  GUsgow,  1672,  Professor  Sinclair,  of  Glasgow,  a 
good  man  at  clearing  mines  of  the  water  which  they  did  not 
want,  and  furnishing  citieu  with  the  water  which  they  did  want, 
seems  to  have  written  absurdly  about  hydrostatics,  and  to  have 
attacked  a  certain  Sanders,  M.A.  So  Sanders,  assisted  by  James 
G-regory,  published  a  heavy  bit  of  jocosity  about  him.  This 
story  of  the  authomhip  rested  on  a  note  made  in  his  copy 
by  Robert  Gray,  M.D. ;  but  it  has  since  been  fully  confirmed  by 
a  letter  of  James  Gr^ory  to  Collins,  in  the  Macclesfield  Corre- 
spondence. '  There  is  one  Master  Sinclair,  who  did  write  the 
An  Magna  «t  Nova,  a  pitiful  ignorant  fellow,  who  hath  lately 
written  horrid  nonsense  in  the  hydroatatics,  and  bath  abused  a 
master  in  the  Univenity,  one  Mr.  Sanders,  in  print.  This  Mr. 
Sanders  ...  la  resolved  to  cause  the  Bedel  of  the  University 
to  write  against  him.  .  .  ,  We  resolve  to  make  excellent  sport 
with  him.' 

On  this  I  make  two  remarks :  First,  I  have  learnt  from  ex- 
perience that  old  notes,  made  in  books  by  their  possessora,  are 
statements  of  high  authority :  they  are  almost  always  confirmed. 
I  do  not  receive  them  without  hesitation ;  but  I  believe  that 
of  all  the  statements  about  books  which  rest  on  one  authority, 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  truth  in  the  written  word  than  in 
the  printed  word.  Secondly,  I  mourn  to  think  that  when  the 
New  Zealander  picks  up  his  old  copy  of  this  book,  and  reads  it 
by  the  associations  of  his  own  day,  he  may,  in  spite  of  the  many 
assurances  I  have  received  that  my  AthencBum  Budget  was 
amusing,  feel  me  to  be  as  heavy  as  I  feel  James  Gregory  and 
Sanders.  But  he  will  see  that  I  knew  what  was  coining,  which 
Gregory  did  not. 

It  was  left  for  William  Frend  to  prove  that  an  impugner  ot 
algebra,  could  attempt  ridicule.  He  was,  in  1803,  editor  of  a 
periodical  The  OenUcman^B  Montldy  Miscellany,  which  lasted 
a  few  months.  To  this,  among  other  things,  he  contributed  the 
following,  in  burlesque  of  the  use  made  of  0,  to  which  he  ob- 
jected. The  imitation  of  Rabelais,  a  writer  in  whom  he  de- 
lighted, is  good :  to  those  who  have  never  dipped,  it  may  give 
such  a  notion  as  they  would  not  easily  get  elsewhere.  The  point 
of  the  satire  is  not  so  good.  But  in  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
pungent  scoffs  upon  what  is  common  sense  to  all  mankind.  Who 
can  laugh  with  effect  at  six  times  nothing  is  nothing,  as  false  or 
unintelligible?  In  an  article  intended  for  that  undistlnguishing 
know-0  the  '  general  reader,'  there  would  have  been  no  force  of 
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satire,  if  division  by  0  had  been  separated  from  moltipUcatioa 

by  the  same. 

I  have  followed  the  above  by  another  squib,  by  the  same 
author,  on  the  English  language.  The  satire  is  covertly  aimed  at 
theological  phraseology;  and  any  one  who  watches  this  subject 
will  see  that  it  is  a  veiy  just  observation  that  the  Greek  words 
are  not  boiled  enough. 


Pantaobubl's  Dbcisios  of  the  Qijebtiok  ahmit  Norurao. 

PANTAOEnBL  determined  to  have  a  sung  afternoon  with  EpiBtemon  Mid 
Pannrge.  Dinner  was  orderod  to  be  set  in  a  small  parlonr,  and  a 
particular  batch  of  Hermitage  with  some  choice  Bnrfrnndy  to  be  drawn 
from  a  remote  corner  of  the  cellar  npon  the  occasion.  By  way  of 
lunch,  abont  an  honr  before  dinner,  Pantagrael  was  oompooing  bia 
stomach  with  Gennan  sansi^ee,  reindeer's  tongnee,  oysters,  brawn,  and 
half  a  dozen  different  sorts  of  English  beer  jnst  come  into  fiwhion,  when 
a  most  thundering  knocking  was  heard  at  the  great  gate,  and  from  the 
noise  they  expected  it  to  announce  the  arrival  at  least  of  the  Pint 
Consul,  or  king  Gargantna.  Panorge  was  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  absence,  returned  with  the  news  that  the 
University  of  Pontemaca  was  waiting  his  highnees's  leisure  in  the 
great  hall,  to  proponnd  a  question  which  had  tnmed  the  brains  of 
titirty-nine  students,  and  had  flung  twenty-seven  more  into  a  high 
fever.  With  all  my  heart,  says  Pantagrael,  and  swallowed  down  three 
quarts  of  Barton  ale ;  but  remember,  it  wants  but  an  hour  of  dinner 
lime,  Knd  the  question  most  be  asked  in  as  few  words  as  possible  ;  for 
I  cannot  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  I  expected  4o  enjoy  in  the 
company  of  my  good  friends  for  a  set  of  mad-h^ded  masters.  I  wish 
brother  John  was  here  to  settle  these  matters  with  the  black  gentry. 

Having  sud  or  rather  growled  this,  he  proceeded  to  the  haU  of 
oeremony,  and  mounted  his  throne  ;  Epistemon  and  Paani^  standing 
on  each  side,  but  two  steps  below  him.  Then  advanced  to  the  throne 
Hie  three  beadles  of  the  University  of  Pontemaca  with  their  silver 
staves  on  their  shoulders,  and  velvet  ca:p9  on  their  heads,  and  they 
were  followed  1^  three  times  three  doctors,  and  thrice  three  timee 
dme  DUisters  of  art ;  for  everything  was  done  in  Pontemaca  by  the 
nnmber  three,  and  on  this  account  the  address  was  written  on  parch- 
ment, one  foot  in  breadth,  and  thrice  three  times  thrice  three  feet  in 
length.  The  beadles  struck  the  ground  with  their  heads  and  their 
staves  three  timee  in  approaching  the  throne  ;  the  doctors  struck  the 
ground  with  their  heads  thrice  three  times,  and  the  masters  did  the 
same  thrice  each  time,  beating  the  ground  with  their  heade  thrioe 
three  times.  This  was  the  accnstomed  form  of  approaching  the  throne, 
time  out  of  mind,  and  it  was  said  to  be  emblematic  of  the  usual  proa- 
tiation  of  science  to  the  throne  of  greatness. 
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The  mathematic&l  professor,  after  havinfj  spit,  and  hawked,  and 
cleared  hia  throat,  and  blown  bis  nose  on  a  handkerchief  lent  to  him, 
for  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  own,  began  to  read  Iho  addi«e8.  In 
this  ho  was  assisted  by  three  masters  of  arta,  one  of  whom,  with  a 
silver  pen,  pointed  ont  the  stops ;  the  second  with  a  small  stick  rapped 
his  knuckles  when  he  wm  to  ruse  or  lower  his  voice ;  and  a  third 
palled  his  hair  behind  when  he  was  to  look  Pantagrnel  in  the  face. 
Pantagrnel  began  to  chafe  like  a  lion  :  he  turned  first  on  one  aide,  then 
on  the  other ;  he  listened  and  groaned,  and  groaned  and  listened,  and 
was  in  the  ntmost  cogitabnndity  of  cogitation.  His  countenance 
began  to  brighten,  when,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  reader  stammered 
oat  these  words ; 

'  It  has  therefore  been  most  clearly  proved,  that  as  all  matter  may 
be  divided  into  parts  infinitely  smaller  than  the  infinitely  smallest  part 
of  the  infinitesimal  of  nothing,  so  nothing  has  all  the  properties  of 
Bomething,  and  may  become,  by  jnat  and  lawful  right,  susceptible  of 
addition,  subtnction,  multiplication,  division,  squaring,  and  cubing ; 
that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  anything  that  has 
been,  is,  or  can  be  taught  in  the  nine  universities  of  the  land,  and  to 
deprive  it  of  its  rights  is  a  most  cruel  innovation  and  UBurpation, 
tending  to  destroy  all  just  aubordinatioa  in  the  world,  making  all 
universities  sup^-flaous,  levelling  vioe-cbancellors,  doctors,  and  proctors, 
masters,  bachelors,  and  scholars,  to  the  mean  and  contemptible  slate  of 
butehers  and  tallow-chandlers,  bricklayers  and  chimney-sweepers,  who 
if  it  were  not  for  these  learned  mysteries,  might  think  that  they  knew 
as  much  as  their  betters.  £vcry  one  then,  who  has  the  good  of  science 
at  heart,  mast  pray  for  the  interference  of  his  highness  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  the  dispates  about  nothing,  and  by  his  decision  to  convince  all 
gainsayors  that  the  science  of  nothing  is  tanght  in  the  best  manner  in 
the  universities,  to  the  great  edification  and  improvement  of  all  the 
youth  in  the  land.' 

Here  Pantagmel  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Panurge,  who  nodded  to 
Epistemon,  and  they  two  left  the  assembly,  and  did  not  return  for  an 
hoar,  till  the  orator  had  finished  his  task.  The  three  beadles  had 
thrice  struck  the  ground  with  their  heads  and  staves,  the  doctors  had 
finished  their  compliments,  and  the  masters  were  making  their  twenty- 
seven  prostrations.  Epistemon  and  Panurge  went  up  to  IWtagmel 
whom  they  found  fast  asleep  and  snoring;  nor  oould  he  be  ronat^  but 
by  as  many  togs  as  thero  had  been  bowings  from  the  corps  of  learning. 
At  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  good  stretoh,  made  half  a  dozen 
yawns,  and  called  for  a  stoup  of  wine.  I  thank  yon,  my  masters,  says 
he ;  BO  sound  a  nap  I  have  not  had  since  I  came  from  the  island  of 
Priestfolly.  Have  you  dined,  my  niasters?  They  answered  the 
question  by  as  many  bows  as  at  entrance ;  but  his  bigness  left  them 
to  the  can  of  Pannrge,  and  retired  to  the  little  parlour  with  Epistemon, 
where  they  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  declaring  that  this  learned 
Earagonin  about  nothing   was  jast  as   intelligible  as   the  lawyer's 
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G&limathiaa.  Pftnnrge  oondacted,  the  learned  body  into  s  l^tge  saloon, 
and  each  in  his  way  hearing  a  clattering  of  plates  and  glosses,  con- 
gratulated himiielf  on  his  approaching  good  cheer.  There  the;  wero 
led  by  Panni^,  who  took  his  chair  by  Pantagrnel  just  as  the  soap 
was  removed,  bnt  he  made  np  for  the  want  of  that  part  of  his  dinner 
by  a  pint  of  Champ^fne.  The  learning  of  the  nniveraity  had  whetted 
their  appetites  ;  what  tbey  each  ate  it  is  needless  to  recite  ;  good  wine, 
good  stories,  and  hearty  laaghs  went  ronnd,  and  three  hoars  elapsed 
before  one  soul  of  them  recollected  the  hnngry  students  of  Pontemaca. 

iHpistemoD  reminded  them  of  the  tmsinesa  in  hand,  and  orders  were 
given  for  a  fresh  dozen  of  hermitage  to  be  pnt  npon  table,  and  the 
Toyal  attendants  to  get  ready.  As  soon  as  the  dozen  bottles  were 
emptied,  Pantagmet  rose  from  table,  the  royal  trnmpets  soaaded,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  his  coort  into  the  large 
dining  hall,  where  was  a  table  with  forty-two  covers.  Pantagrnel  sat 
at  the  head,  Epistemoa  at  the  bottom,  and  Pannrge  in  the  middle, 
opposite  an  iinmenee  silver  tnreen,  which  woald  hold  fifty  gallons  of 
soap.  The  wise  men  of  Pontemaca  then  took  their  seats  according  to 
^niority.  Every  oonntenance  glistened  with  deUght ;  the  mnsio  struck 
up  ;  the  diahee  were  uncovered.  Fanui^e  had  enough  to  do  to  handle 
the  immense  silver  ladle  :  Pantagrael  and  Epistemon  bad  no  time  for 
eating,  they  were  fully  employed  in  carving.  The  bill  of  fiw^  announced 
the  namee  of  a  hundred  different  dishes.  From  Pann^^'s  ladle  came 
into  the  soup  plate  as  much  as  he  took  every  time  out  of  the  tureen  ; 
and  as  it  'wae  the  rule  of  the  court  that  everyone  should  appear  to  cat, 
OS  long  as  he  sat  at  tiJilo,  there  was  the  clattering  of  nine  and  thirty 
spoons  against  the  silver  soup-plates  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  They 
were  then  removed,  and  knives  and  forks  were  in  motion  for  half  an 
hour.  Qlasses  were  continually  handed  round  in  the  mean  time,  and 
then  everything  was  removed,  except  the  great  tnreen  of  soup.  The 
second  course  was  now  served  up,  in  dispatching  which  half  an  hour 
was  consomed  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  the  wise  men  of  Pontemaca  had 
just  as  ninch  in  their  stomachs  as  Pantagrael  in  his  head  from  their 
aildress :  for  nothing  was  cooked  up  for  them  in  every  possible  shape 
that  Pannrge  could  devise. 

Wine-glasses,  large  decanters,  fruit  dishes,  and  p1st«s  were  now  set 
on.  Panti^mel  and  Epistemon  alteroatoly  gave  bumper  toasts :  the 
University  of  Pontemaca,  the  eye  of  the  woild,  the  mother  of  taste  and 
good  sense  and  universal  learning,  tho  piitronesB  of  utility,  and  the 
second  only  to  Pantagrael  in  wisdoic  and  virtue  (for  these  were  her 
titles),  was  drank  standing  with  thrice  three  times  three,  and  huzzas 
and  clatterings  of  glasses  ;  bnt  to  such  wine  the  wise  men  of  Pontemaca 
had  not  been  accustomed ;  and  though  Pantagrael  did  not  suffer  one 
to  rise  from  table  tiU  the  eighty-first  glass  had  been  emptied,  not  evea 
the  weakest  headed  master  of  arts  felt  his  head  in  the  least  indisposed. 
The  decanters  indeed  were  ofl«n  removed,  bnt  they  were  brought  back 
replenished,  filled  always  with  nothing. 
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Bilence  was  now  prooMmod,  and  in  a  trice  Panni:e;a  leaped  into  the 
large  silver  tnreen.  Thenoe  lie  mad^  his  bows  to  Pantagnel  and  the 
whole  oompany,  and  commenced  an  oration  of  signe,  which  lasted  an 
honr  and  a  half,  and  in  which  he  wont  over  all  the  matter  contalued 
in  the  Fontemacan  address ;  and  though  the  wise  men  looked  Tsry 
serions  daring  tlie  whole  time,  Puitagmel  himself  and  his  whole  oonit 
oonld  not  help  indnlging  in  repeated  bnrsfs  of  langhter.  It  was 
QiUTersallf  aoknowledged  that  he  excelled  himself^  and  that  the .  kt- 
^ments  by  which  he  beat  the  English  masters  of  arts  at  Paris  were 
nothing  to  the  exquisite  selection  of  attitudes  which  he  this  day 
assumed.  The  greatest  sboute  of  applause  were  excited  when  he  was 
mnning  thrice  round  the  tureen  on  its  rim,  with  his  left  hand  holdinj; 
his  nose,  and  the  other  ezercieing  itself  nine  and  thirty  ttmea  on  his 
back.  In  Uiis  attitude  he  concluded  with  his  back  to  -the  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  ;  and  at  the  instant  he  gave  his  last  flap,  by  a 
sudden  jump,  and  turning  heels  over  head  in  the  air,  he  presented 
himself  lace  to  &ce  to  the  professor,  and  standing  on  his  left  leg,  with 
his  left  hand  holding  his  noae,  he  presented  to  him,  in  a  white  satin 
bag,  Pantagmel's  rojal  decree.  Then  adrancittg  his  right  leg,  he 
fised  it  on  the  professor's  head,  and  after  three  torus,  in  which  he 
clapped  hia  sides  with  both  luuids  thrice  three  times,  down  he 
leaped,  and  I^tagrael,  Epietemon,  and  himself  took  their  Icares  of  the 
wise  men  of  Pontemaca. 

The  wise  men  now  retired,  and  by  royal  orders  were  accompanied 
by  a  guard,  and  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  no  one  having 
a  royal  order  could  Btop  at  any  publio  house  till  it  was  delivered.  The 
procession  arrived  at  Pontemaca  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and 
the  sound  of  bells  tronx  every  church  and  college  announced  their 
arrival.  The  oongregatioa  was  assembled ;  the  royal  deorce  was 
sainted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  highness  had  been  there  in 
peraon ;  ami  after  the  proper  ceremonies  had  been  performed,  the 
satin  bag  was  opened  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  finely  emblacoued 
roll  was  drawn  forth,  and  the  publio  orator  read  to  the  g^ing  assembly 
the  following  words : 

'  They  who  can  make  something  out  of  nothing  shall  have  nothing 
to  eat  at  the  court  of— PAirr*GEDBL.' 


Obiqin  □/  the  Ehqlisb  LAHQDAaE,  related  by  a  Swbdb. 

Bomb  months  ago  in  a  party  in  Holland,  couaisting  of  nattves  of  various 
countries,  the  merit  of  their  respective  languages  became  a  topic  of 
conversation.  A  Swede,  who  bad  been  a  great  traveller,  and  conld 
converse  in  most  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  laughed  veir 
heartily  at  an  Englishman,  who  had  ventured  to  speak  in  praise  of  the 
tongue  of  his  dear  country.  I  never  had  any  trouble,  says  he,  in  learning 
Ei^lish.     To  my  very  great  surprise,  the  moment  I  sat  foot  on  aban 
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Bt  OiarescDd,  I  foimd  oat,  th^t  I  oonld  nndergteiii],  wiA  very  little 
trouble,  eveiy  word  that  vae  said.  It  was  a  mere  jargon,  made  ap  of 
German,  Fraach,  and  Italian,  yritix  now  and  ilien  a  word  from  the 
Spanish,  Latin,  or  Greek.  I  had  only  to  bring  laj  month  to  their 
mode  of  speaking,  which  was  done  with  esse  in  lees  than  a  week,  and 
I  was  evesj  where  taken  for  a  tme-bom  Englishman ;  a  privilege  by 
the  way  of  no  small  importanoe  in  a  conntry,  where  each  man,  Gh>d 
knows  why,  thinks  his  foggy  island  saperior  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  and  though  his  door  is  never  free  from  seme  dnn  or  other 
coming  for  a  tax,  and  if  he  steps  oat  of  it  he  is  sore  to  be  knocked 
down  or  to  have  his  pocket  picked,  yet  he  hsa  the  insolenoe  to  think 
every  foreigner  a  miBomble  slave,  and  his  conntry  the  seat  of  every 
thing  wretched.  They  may  talk  of  liberty  as  they  please,  bnt  Spain 
or  Turkey  for  my  money ;  barring  the  bowstring  and  the  inqaisition, 
they  are  the  most  comfortable  conntries  nnder  heaven,  and  yon  need 
not  be  afraid  of  either,  if  yon  do  not  talk  of  religion  and  politics.  I  do 
not  see  much  difference  too  in  this  respect  in  England,  for  when  I  was 
there^  one  of  their  most  eminent  men  for  learning  was  pnt  in  prison 
fbr  a  conple  of  years,  and  got  his  death  for  translating  one  of  .^sop's 
fables  into  English,  which  every  child  in  Spain  and  Turkey  is  tanght, 
as  Boon  as  he  comes  oat  of  his  leading  strings.  Here  all  ^e  company 
nnanimoosly  cried  out  against  the  Swede,  that  it  was  impossible :  fbr  in 
England,  the  land  of  liberty,  the  only  thing  its  worst  enemies  conld 
i>ay  sgainst  it,  was,  that  they  paid  for  their  liberty  a  moch  greater 
price  than  it  was  worth. — Every  man  there  had  a  &ir  trial  accord- 
ing to  Ikws,  which  every  body  could  anderstand ;  and  the  jndges  were 
cool,  patoent,  disceming  men,  who  never  took  the  part  of  the  crown 
against  the  prisoner,  bat  gave  him  every  assistance  possible  fi>r  his 


The  Swede  was  borne  down,  bat  not  convinced;  and  he  seemed 
determined  to  spit  oat  all  his  venom.  Well,  says  he,  at  any  rate  yon 
will  not  deny  that  the  Enghsh  have  not  got  a  language  of  their  own, 
and  that  they  came  by  it  in  a  very  odd  way.  Of  this  at  least  I  am 
certain,  for  the  whole  history  was  related  to  me  by  a  witch  in  Lapland, 
whilst  I  was  bargaining  for  a  wind.  Here  the  company  were  all  in 
unison  again  for  the  story. 

In  antient  timee,  said  the  old  hag,  the  English  occupied  a  spot  in 
Tartary,  where  they  lived  sulkily  by  themselves,  nnknowing  and  on^ 
known.  By  a  great  convulsion  that  took  plaoe  in  China,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Tartary  were  driven  from  their 
seats,  and  after  varions  wanderings  took  ap  their  abode  in  Qenuany. 
Dnring  this  time  no  body  could  understand  the  English,  for  they  did 
not  talk,  but  hissed  like  so  many  snakes.  The  poor  people  felt  uneasy 
under  this  circtunstance,  and  in  one  of  their  parliaments,  or  rather 
hissing  meetings,  it  was  determined  to  seek  for  a  remedy :  and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  some  of  our  sisterhood  then  living  on  Mount 
Hecla.     They  wore  pat  to  a  nonplas,  and  summoned  the  Devil  to  their 
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reli^  To  bim  the  English  presented  tlieir  petitions,  &nd  explained 
their  sad  case  ;  and  he,  apon  certain  conditions,  promised  to  befriend 
them,  and  to  give  them  a  language.  The  poor  Deril  was  little  aware 
of  what  he  had  promised  ;  bat  he  is,  tm  all  the  world  knows,  a  man  of 
too  mnch  honoor  to  break  his  word.  Up  and  down  the  world  then  he 
went  in  quest  of  this  new  langni^  :  vifiited  all  tbe  nniyersides,  and 
all  the  schools,  and  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  all  the  play-honses,  and 
all  the  prisons ;  never  was  poor  devil  so  &gged.  It  wonld  have  made 
your  heart  bleed  to  see  him.  Thrice  did  he  go  ronnd  the  earth  in 
every  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  at  last,  wearied  and  jaded  ont,  back 
came  he  to  Hecla  in  despair,  and  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
volcano,  if  he  had  been  made  of  combustible  materials.  ImcHly  at 
that  time  our  sisters  were  engaged  in  settling  the  balance  of  Europe ; 
and  whilst  they  were  looking  over  projects,  and  counter- projects,  and 
nltimatams,  and  post  ultimatums,  the  poor  Devil,  unable  to  assist  them, 
was  groaning  in  a  comer  end  ruminating  over  his  sad  condition. 

On  a  sudden,  a  hellish  goy  overspread  bis  countenance;  np  he 
jumped,  and,  like  Archimedes  of  old,  raii  like  a  madman  amongst  the 
throng,  turning  over  tables,  and  papers,  and  witches,  roaring  out  for  a 
fiiU  hour  tt^ther  nothing  else  but  'tis  found,  'tis  found  !  Away  were 
sent  the  sisterhood  in  every  direction,  some  to  traverse  all  comers  of 
the  earth,  and  others  to  prepare  a  larger  caldron  than  had  ever  yet 
been  set  upon  Haola.  The  affairs  of  Europe  were  at  a  stand :  ite 
balance  was  thrown  aside ;  prime  ministers  and  ambassadors  were 
every  where  in  the  utmost  oonfnsion ;  and,  l^  the  way,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  find  the  balance  since  that  time,  and  all  tiis  fine 
speeohee  upon  the  subject,  with  which  your  newspapers  are  every  now 
and  then  filled,  are  all  mere  hoons-pocns  and  riiodomontade.  How- 
ever, the  caldron  was  soon  set  on,  and  the  air  was  darkened  by  witches 
riding  on  broomsticks,  bringing  a  conple  of  folios  under  each  arm,  and 
across  each  shonlder.  I  remember  the  time  exactly :  it  was  just  as  the 
conncil  of  Nice  had  broken  np,  so  that  they  got  books  and  papers  there 
dog  cheap ;  but  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  poor  English,  as  these  were 
the  worst  materials  that  entered  inte  the  caldron.  Besides,  as  the 
Devil  wanted  some  amusement,  and  had  not  seen  an  acconnt  of  the 
transactions  of  this  famous  council,  he  had  all  the  books  brought  from 
it  laid  before  him,  and  split  his  sidea  almost  with  laughing,  whilst  he 
was  reading  the  speeches  and  decrees  of  so  many  of  his  old  &iends  and 
acquaintance.  AU  this  while  the  witches  were  depositing  their  loads 
in  the  great  caldron,  Thera  were  books  from  the  Dalai  Lama,  and 
fW>m  China :  there  were  books  from  the  Hindoos,  and  tallies  &om  the 
Cafires  ;  there  were  paintings  from  Mexico,  and  rocks  of  hieroglyphics 
from  Egypt :  the  last  conntiy  supplied  besides  the  swathings  of  two 
thousand  mammies,  and  foar-Gflhs  of  the  famed  library  of  Alexandria, 
Bnbble  1  bubble  1  toil  and  trouble  I  never  was  a  day  of  more  labour 
and  anxiety ;  and  if  our  good  master  bad  bat  flung  in  the  Greek  books 
at  the  proper  time,  they  would  have  made  a  complete  job  of  it.    He 
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w&B  a  litU«  too  impfttlent:  bb  Uw  oaldron  frothed  np,  he  skimmed  it 
off  with  a  great  ladle,  and  filled  some  thoosandB  of  our  wind-bags 
with  the  froth,  which  the  English  with  great  joy  carried  hack  to  their 
own  coantry.  These  hags  were  Bent  to  every  district :  the  chiefs  first 
took  their  fill,  and  then  the  common  people ;  benoe  they  now  speak 
a  language  which  no  foreigner  can  anderstend,  onlees  he  has  learned 
half  a  dozen  other  langnages ;  and  the  poor  people,  not  one  in  ten, 
nnderstand  a  third  part  of  what  is  said  to  them.  The  hissing,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  every  seven  years,  when 
the  Devil,  according  to  agreement,  pays  them  a  visit,  they  entertain 
him  at  their  common  ludb  and  ooanty  meetings  with  their  original 


The  good  natnred  old  h^  told  me  several  other  circnmstances, 
relative  to  this  cnriona  transaction,  which,  as  there  ia  an  Bnglislunan 
in  company,  it  will  he  pmdent  to  pass  over  in  silenoe :  bnt  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  one  thing  which  she  told  me  as  a  very  great  secret. 
Too  know,  says  she  to  me,  that  the  English  have  more  religions  among 
them  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  and  that  there  is  more  teaching 
and  sermonizing  with  them  than  in  any  other  coantry.  The  fact  is 
thia  ;  it  matters  not  who  gets  np  to  teach  them,  the  bard  yrorda  of  the 
Greek  were  not  BnfficienUy  boiled,  and  whenever  they  get  into  a 
sentence,  the  poor  people's  brains  are  tnmed,  and  they  know  no  more 
what  the  preacher  is  talking  about,  than  if  be  harangned  tbem  in 
Arabic.  Take  my  word  for  it  if  yon  please  ;  bnt  if  not,  when  yon  get 
to  Eng-Iand,  desire  the  hettermost  sort  of  people  that  yon  are  acqoainted 
with  to  read  to  yon  an  act  of  parliament,  which  of  conrse  is  wiitten  in 
the  clearest  and  plainest  atile  in  which  any  thing  can  be  written,  and 
yon  will  find  that  not  one  in  ten  will  be  able  to  make  tolerable  sense 
of  it.  The  langoage  wonid  have  been  an  excellent  language,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  coancil  of  Nice,  and  the  words  had  been  well  boiled. 

Here  the  company  burst  ont  into  a  fit  of  langhter.  The  Englishman 
got  np  and  shook  bands  with  the  Swede :  »i  nnn  h  vera,  said  he,  e  ben 
trovata.  Bnt,  however  I  may  langh  at  it  here,  I  wonld  not  advise 
yon  to  tell  this  story  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  So  here's  a 
bamper  to  Old  Englvid  for  ever,  and  God  save  the  king.' 


The  accounts  given  of  extraordinary  children  and  adolescents 
froquentlydefy  credence.  I  will  give  two  well-attested  instancee. 
The  celebrated  mathematician,  Alexis  Claude  Clairault  (now 
Clairaut)  was  certainly  bom  in  May,  1713.  His  treatise  on 
curves  of  double  curvature  (printed  in  1731)  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  August  23, 1729.  Fontenelle, 
in  his  certificate  of  this,  calls  the  author  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
X  s 
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does  not  stiive  to  exaggerate  the  wonder,  as  he  might  have  done, 
by  reminding  his  readers  that  this  work,  of  original  and  sustained 
mathematical  investigation,  must  have  been  coming  from  the  pen 
at  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  The  truth  was,  as  attested 
by  De  Molidres,  Clairaut  had  given  public  proofs  of  his  power  at 
twelve  years  old.  His  age  being  thus  publicly  certified,  all  doubt 
is  removed  :  say  he  had  been — though  great  wonder  would  still 
have  been  left — twenty-one  instead  of  sixteen,  his  appearance, 
and  the  remembrances  of  his  friends,  schoolfellows,  &c.,  would 
have  made  it  utterly  hopeless  to  knock  oflf  five  years  of  that  age 
while  he  was  on  view  in  Paris  as  a  young  lion.  De  Moli&'«B,  who 
examined  the  work  officially  for  the  Garde  dea  Sceanix,  is  trans- 
ported beyond  the  bounds  of  official  gravity,  and  says  ihat  it  *  ne 
m4rite  pas  seulement  d'etre  imprimS,  male  d'etre  admir^  comme 
un  prodige  d'imagination,  de  conception,  et  de  capacity.' 

That  Blaise  Pascal  was  bom  in  June,  1623,  is  perfectly  well 
established  and  uncontested.  That  he  wrote  his  conic  sections  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  might  be  difficult  to  establish,  though  tolerably 
well  attested,  if  it  were  not  for  one  circumstaace,  for  the  book 
was  not  published.  The  celebrated  theorem,  PascoTa  keax^am^ 
makes  all  the  rest  come  very  easy.  Now  Curabelle,  in  a  work 
published  in  1644,  sneers  at  Desai^es,  whom  he  quotes,  for 
having,  io  1642,  deferred  a  diacussion  imtil  cette  ffraitde  propoei- 
tion  TwmrrUe  la  Pasctde  verra  le  jour.  That  is,  by  the  time 
Pascal  was  nineteen,  the  hexagram  was  circulating  under  &  name 
derived  from  the  author.  The  common  story  about  Pascal, 
given  by  his  sister,  is  an  absurdity  which  no  doubt  has  prejudiced 
many  against  tales  of  early  proficiency.  He  is  made,  when  quite 
a  boy,  to  invent  geometry  m  the  order  of  EiicUd's  propoaitiona : 
as  if  that  order  were  natural  sequence  of  investigation.  The 
hexagram  at  ten  years  old  would  be  a  hundred  times  less  un- 
likely. 

The  instances  named  are  painfully  astonishing :  I  give  one 
which  has&lLen  out  of  sight,  because  it  will  preserve  an  imperfect 
biography.  John  Wilson  is  Wilson  of  that  Ilk,  that  is,  of 
WUaon'a  Theorem.  It  is  this :  If  p  be  a  prime  number,  the 
product  of  all  the  numbers  up  tof»-l,  increased  by  1,  is  divisible 
without  remainder  by  p.  All  mathematicians  know  thix  aa 
Wilson's  theorem,  but  few  know  who  Wilson  was.  He  was  bom 
August  6,  1741,  at  the  Howe  in  Applethwaite,  and  he  was  heir 
to  a  small  estate  at  Troutbeck  in  Westmoreland.  He  was  sent  to 
Feterhouse,  at  Cambridge,  and,  while  an  undergraduate  was 
considered  stronger  in  a^bra  than  any  one  in  the   Uuiversity, 
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except  Professor  Waring,  one  of  the  most  powerful  algebraists  of 
the  century.'  He  was  the  senior  wrangler  of  1761,  and  was  then 
for  some  time  a  private  tutor.  When  Paley,  then  in  his  third 
year,  determined  to  make  a  push  for  the  senior  wranglerehip, 
which  he  got,  Wilson  was  recommended  to  him  as  a  tutor.  Both 
were  ardent  in  their  work,  except  that  sometimes  Paley,  when  he 
came  for  his  lesson,  would  find  gone  a  Jishvnff  written  on  his 
tutor's  outer  door :  which  was  insult  added  to  injury,  for  Paley 
was  very  fond  of  fishing.  Wilson  soon  left  Cambridge,  and  went 
to  the  bar.  He  practised  on  the  northern  circuit  with  great 
success ;  and,  one  day,  while  passing  his  vacation  on  his  little 
property  at  Troutbeck,  he  received  infonnation,  to  his  great 
surprise,  tbat  Lord  Thurlow,  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance, 
had  recommended  him  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas.  He  died,  Oct.  18,  1793,  with  a  very  high  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge.  These  &cts  are  partly  from  Meadley's 
'  Life  of  Pal^,'  no  doubt  from  Paley  himself^  partly  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazi/ne,  and  from  an  epitaph  written  by  Bishop 
Watson.  Wilson  did  not  publish  anything :  the  theorem  by 
which  he  has  cat  his  name  in  the  theory  of  numbers  was  com- 
municated to  Waring,  by  whom  it  was  published.  He  married, 
in  1788,  a  daughter  of  Seijeant  Adair,  and  left  issue.  Had  a 
family,  many  will  say :  but  a  man  and  his  wife  are  a  family,  even 
without  children.  An  actuary  may  be  allowed  to  be  accurate  in 
this  matter,  of  which  I  was  reminded  by  what  an  actuary  wrote 
of  another  actuary.  William  Morgan,  in  the  life  of  his  uncle 
Dr.  Richard  Price,  says  that  the  Doctor  and  hie  wife  were  '  never 
blessed  with  an  addition  to  their  family.'  I  never  met  with  such 
accuracy  elsewhere.  Of  William  Morgan  I  add  that  my  surname 
and  pursuits  have  sometimes,  to  my  credit  be  it  said,  made  a 
confusion  between  him  and  me.  Dat^  are  nothing  to  the 
mistaken ;  the  last  three  years  of  Morgan's  life  were  the  first 
three  years  of  my  actuary-life  (1830-33).  The  mistake  was  to 
my  advantage  as  well  as  to  my  credit.  I  owe  to  it  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  human  race,  I  mean  Elizabeth 
Fry,  who  came  to  me  for  advice  about  a  philanthropic  design, 
which  involved  life  questions,  under  a  general  impression  that 
some  Morgan  had  attended  to  such  things.* 

'  H«  wToU,  in  1760,  ft  tract  in  defmce  of  Waring,  »  point  of  whow  ftlgelin  had 
been  usniled  bj  ft  Di.  PowelL    Waring  wrote  bdoUwi'  tnct  of  the  Mme  date. 

■  Mrs.  F17  cerlsiDl]'  believed  that  tlia  wriUir  tbs  the  old  Bctoftrj  of  Oie  Eqnitftble, 
vhsD  ihe  flnt  consulted  him  upon  Oia  bensrolent  Aamraiice  prt^ject ;  but  ve  wen 
inttodncAd  to  hex  bj  our  old  and  deai  friend  I^d;  Noel  Byron,  by  vhom  ahe  liad 
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A  treatise  on  the  Bablime  eoience  of  heliography,  sadabctorilj 
deDWQStrating  our  great  orb  of  light,  the  eoit,  to  be  aboolntelj 
no  other  than  a  body  of  ice !  OTertnrmng  all  the  received 
eystema  of  the  luuTerse  hitherto  extant;  proring  the  celebrated 
and  inde&tig&ble  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  theory  of  the  solar 
ff^stem,  to  be  aa  &r  distant  from  the  truth,  as  any  of  the 
heathen  anthors  of  Greeoe  or  Borne.  By  Charles  Palmer,  GenL 
London,  1?98,  8to. 

Mr.  Palmer  bumed  some  tobacco  with  a  burning  glass,  saw 
that  a  lens  of  ice  would  do  as  well,  and  then  says — 

'  If  we  admit  that  the  nin  conld  be  removed,  and  a  terrestrial  body 
of  ice  placed  in  its  stead,  it  wonld  prodnce  the  same  effect.  The  snn 
is  a  crystaline  body  receiving  the  radience  of  God,  and  operates  on  tliis 
earth  in.  a  similar  manner  as  the  light  of  the  son  does  when  applied  to 
a  convex  mirror  or  glass.' 

Nov.  10,  1801.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Cormoula,  minister  of 
Tettenhall,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Herscbel,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following : — 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  then,  how  came  the  doctrines  of  Newton  to 
solve  all  astronomic  Phenomina,  and  all  problems  concerning  the  same, 
both  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post.  It  is  answered  that  he  certainly 
wrought  the  principles  he  made  use  of  into  striokt  analogy  with  the 
real  Phenomina  of  the  heavens,  and  that  the  mies  and  results  arizing 
&om  them  agree  with  them  and  resolve  accurately  all  qnestions  con- 
cerning them.  Though  they  are  not  fact  and  true,  or  natnre,  hnt 
analogoos  to  it,  in  the  manner  of  the  artificial  nambers  of  It^rithme, 
sines,  &o.  A  very  important  qoestion  arises  here.  Did  Newton  mean 
to  impose  npon  the  world  ?  By  no  means :  he  received  and  used  the 
doctrines  reddy  formed ;  he  did  a  httle  extend  and  contract  his  prin- 
ciples when  wanted,  and  commit  a  few  oversights  of  consequences.  Bnt 
when  he  was  very  mach  advanced  in  life,  he  snspected  the  ftindamental 
nnllitj  of  them  :  bnt  T  have  &om  a  certain  anecdote  strong  gronnd  to 
believe  that  he  knew  it  before  his  decease,  and  intended  to  have  re- 
tracted his  error.  But,  however,  somebody  did  deceive,  if  not  wilfully, 
neglently  at  least.  That  was  a  man  to  whom  the  world  has  great 
obligations  too.    It  was  no  less  a  philosopher  than  Galileo. 

That  Newton  wanted  to  retract  before  his  death,  is  a  notion 
not  uncommon  among  paradoxers.      Nevertheless,  there  is  no 

been  long  knom  and  vsnerated,  and  who  referrad  her  to  Ki.  De  Horgna  for  advicB. 
An  DtmBnal  dfgree  of  confidence  in,  and  appraciatjon  of  each  otbei,  aroae  on  th«t 
f  nt  meeting  between  the  two,  who  had  to  mncb  thkt  wm  ezteraBlly  dtfferuit,  and  so 
much  that  was  esaentially  alike,  in  (Lair  naturaa. — (Ed.) 
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retraction  in  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Principia,'  published  when 
Jfewton  was  eighty-four  years  old  I  The  moral  of  the  above  is, 
that  a  gentleman  vho  prefers  inetmcting  William  Herschel  to 
learning  how  to  spell,  may  find  a  proper  niche  in  a  proper  place, 
for  warning  to  o^ers.  It  seems  that  gravitation  is  nob  truth, 
bat  only  the  logarithm  of  it. 

The  mathemadcal  and  philosophical  works  <^  the  Bight  Bev. 
John  WiUans  .  .  .  lu  two  rolames.  London,  1802,  Svo. 
This  work,  or  at  least  part  of  the  edition — all  for  aught  I  know 
— is  printed  on  wood ;  Utat  is,  on  paper  made  &om  wood-pulp. 
It  has  a  rough  surface,  and  when  held  before  a  candle  is  of  very 
unequal  transparency.  There  is  in  it  a  reprint  of  the  works  on 
the  earth  and  moon.  The  discourse  on  the  possibility  of  going 
to  the  moon,  in  this  and  the  edition  of  1640,  is  incorporated: 
but  from  the  account  in  the  life  prefixed,  and  a  mention  by 
D'lsraeli,  I  should  mppoae  that  it  had  originally  a  separate  title- 
page,  and  some  circulation  as  a  separate  tract.  Wilkins  treats 
this  subject  half  seriously,  half  jocosely ;  he  has  evidently  not 
quite  made  up  his  mind.  He  is  clear  that '  arts  are  not  yet  come 
to  their  solstice,'  and  that  posterity  will  bring  bidden  things  to 
light.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  food,  he  thinks,  scoffing 
Puritan  tbat  he  is,  the  Papists  may  be  trained  to  fiast  tJie  voyage, 
or  may  find  the  bread  of  their  Eucharist '  serve  well  enough  for 
their  viaticwm.'  He  also  puts  the  case  that  the  story  of  Do- 
mingo Gonsales  may  be  realized,  namely,  t^at  wild  geese  find 
their  way  to  the  moon.  It  will  be  remembered — to  use  the 
usual  substitute  for,  It  has  been  forgotten — that  the  posthumous 
work  of  Bishop  Francis  Godwin  of  Llandafif  was  published  in 
1638,  the  very  year  of  Wilkins'a  first  edition,  in  time  for  him  to 
mention  it  at  the  end.  Grodwin  makes  Domingo  Gonsales  get  to 
the  moon  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  wild  geese,  and,  as  old  books 
would  say,  discourses  fully  on  that  head.  It  is  not  a  little 
amusing  that  Wilkins  should  have  been  seriously  accused  of 
plagiarizing  Godwin,  Wilkins  writing  in  earnest,  or  nearly  so, 
and  Godwin  writing  fiction.  It  may  serve  to  show  philosophers 
how  very  near  pure  speculation  comes  to  fable.  From  the 
Bublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step :  which  is  the  sub- 
lime, and  which  the  ridiculous,  every  one  must  settle  for  himself. 
With  me,  good  fiction  is  the  sublime,  and  bad  speculation  the 
ridiculous.  The  number  of  bishops  in  my  list  is  small.  I 
might,  bad  I  possessed  the  book,  have  opened  the  list  of  quad- 
rators   with   an   Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  at  least  with  a 
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divine  vho  was  not  wholl;  not  ftrchbiahop.  Thomas  Bradwardine 
(Bragvardinus,  Bragadinus)  was  elected  in  1348  ;  the  Pope  put 
in  another,  who  died  unconsecrated  ;  and  Bradwardine  was  again 
elected  in  1349,  and  lived  five  weeks  longer,  dying,  I  suppose, 
unconfirmed  and  unconsecrated.  Leland  says  he  held  the  see  a 
year,  unus  tanttim  avmuhie,  which  seems  to  be  a  confusion: 
the  whole  business,  firom  the  first  election,  took  about  a  year. 
He  squared  the  circle,  and  his  performance  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1494.  I  have  never  seen  it,  nor  any  work  of  the  author, 
except  a  tract  on  proportion. 

As  Bradwardine's  works  are  very  scarce  indeed,  I  give  two  titles 
from  one  of  the  Libri  catalogues. 

'ABrrHMCno.  BKATTA&Dnii  (Thonue)  Arithmetics  speonlativa  revisa 
et  coTTOcta  a  Petro  Sanchez  Ciraelo  Aragoneai,  black  letter, 
elegant  woodcut  titlo-page,  vbki  use,  folio.  Paritii*,  per  Thamtun 
Angueiatt  {pro  Olivier  Senant),  ».(i.  eirea  1510. 
'  This  book,  by  Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
must  be  exceedingly  scarce  as  it  has  escaped  tbe  notice  of  Pro- 
fessor De  Mo^an,  who,  in  his  Arithmetical  Books,  speaks  of  a 
treatise  of  the  same  author  on  proportions,  printed  at  Vienna  in 
1515,  but  does  not  mention  the  present  work. 

'Bradwardine  (Ai^hbp.  T.).  Branardinl  (ThonuB)  Qeometria 
speonktiva,  cum  Tractatn  de  Qa&dratara  Circnli  bene  revisa  a 
Petro  SaucheE  Cimelo,  scabcb,  folio.     Paritiit,  J.  Petit,  1511. 

'  In  this  work  we  find  the  polygonea  itoUM,  see  Chasles  (AperrQu^ 
pp.  480,  487,  521,  523,  &c)  on  the  merit  of  the  discoveries  of 
this  Koglish  mathematician,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  xrvth  Century  (tempore  Edward  III.  a.d.  1349);  and 
who  applied  geometry  to  theology.  M.  Ghaeles  says  that  the 
present  work  of  Bradwardine  contains  "  line  th^rie  nouvelle  qui 
doit  faire  honneur  au  xive  Sidcle."' 

The  titles  do  not  make  it  quite  sure  that  Bradwardine  is  the 
quadrator ;  it  may  be  Peter  Sanchez  after  all. 

Nouvelle  throne  dea  paralleles.  Par  Adolphe  Eircher  [so  signed 
at  the  end  of  the  appendix].    I^ris,  1803,  8vo. 

An  alleged  emendation  of  Legendre.  The  author  refers  to 
attempts  by  HoflFman,  1801,  by  HaufF,  1799,  and  to  a  work  of 
Earsten,  or  at  least  a  theory  of  Xarsten,  contained  in  *  Tentamen 
noTie  parallelarum  theorise  notione  situs  fundate ;  auctore  G.  C. 
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Schwal,  Stuttgarde,  1801,  en  6  volumee.'  Surely  this  ia  a  mis- 
print ;  eight  volumes  on  the  theory  of  parallels  F  If  there  be 
such  a  work,  I  trust  I  and  it  may  oever  meet,  though  ever  so 
fiu  produced. 

Sohixioiis  ,  .  .  delh  qnadratara  del  Ciroolo.  By  Gaetono  BoasL 
London,  1804,  8to. 

The  three  remarkable  points  of  this  book  are,  that  the  house- 
hold of  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  ten  copies,  Signon  Grassiiii 
sixteen,  and  that  the  circumference  is  3|^  diameters.  That  is, 
the  appetite  of  Orassini  for  quadrature  exceeded  that  of  the 
whole  honsehold  {loggia)  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  ratio  in 
which  the  semi-circumference  exceeds  the  diameter.  And  these 
are  the  first  two  in  the  list  of  subscriberB.  Did  the  author  see 
this  theorem  ? 

Britain  independent  of  oommerce ;  or  proofs,  deduced  from  an  in- 
Testigation  into  tlie  trae  caasee  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  that  our 
riches,  prosperity,  and  power  are  derived  from  sources  inherent 
in  oarBelves,  and  would  not  be  affected,  even  thongh  onr 
oommerce  were  annihilated.  B;  Wm.  Spence.  4th  edition, 
1808,  8to. 

A  patriotic  paradox,  being  in  alleviation  of  the  Commerce 
panic  which  the  measures  of  Napoleon  I. — who  felt  our  Commerce, 
while  Mr.  Spence  only  aaw  it — had  awakened.  In  this  very 
month  (August,  1866),  the  Pres.  Brit.  Assoc,  has  applied  a 
similar  salve  to  the  coal  panic;  it  is  fit  that  science,  which 
rubbed  the  sore,  should  find  a  plaster.  We  ought  to  have  an 
iron  panic  and  a  timber  panic ;  and  a  solemn  embas^  to  the 
Americans,  to  beg  them  not  to  whittle,  would  be  desirable. 
There  was  a  gold  panic  beginning,  before  the  new  fields  were 
discovered.  For  myself^  I  am  the  unknown  and  unpitied  victim 
of  a  chronic  gutta-percha  panic :  I  never  could  get  on  without 
it;  to  me,  gutta  percha  and  Rowland  Hill  are  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  our  day ;  and  not  unconnected  either,  gutta  percha 
being  to  the  submarine  post  what  Rowland  Hill  ia  to  the  super- 
terrene.  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  cow-choke — I  gave  up  trying 
to  spell  it  many  years  ago — but  if  gutta  percha  go,  I  go  too. 
I  think,  that  perhaps  when,  five  hundred  years  hence,  the  people 
Bay  to  the  Brit,  A^oc  (if  it  then  exist)  •  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  it 
not  time  for  the  coal  to  be  exhausted  ? '  they  will  be  answered  out 
of  Moli&e  (who  will  certainly  then  exist) :  Cda  itait  autrefois 
ainn,  maia  tioub  avons  ohangi  Unit  cda.     A  great  many  people 
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think  that  if  the  coal  be  used  up,  it  will  be  annoiinced  some 
uDezpected  moming  by  all  the  yards  being  shut  up  and  written 
notice  outride, '  Coal  all  gone  I 'just  like  the  *  Please,  ma'am, 
there  ain't  no  more  sugar,'  with  which  the  maid  servant  damps 
her  mistress  Just  at  breakfast-time.  But  these  persons  should 
be  iufonned  that  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  there  will 
be  time,  as  the  city  gentleman  said,  to  vetiienti  the  ocearrite 
morio. 


As  appeal  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  behalf  of  injured  science, 
&om  the  opinioDB  and  prooeedinga  of  some  modem  antfaors  of 
elements  of  geometry.  By  Qeorge  Donglas.  Edinbnrgb, 
1810,  8vo. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  the  author  of  a  very  good  set  of  mathematical 
tables,  and  of  other  works.  He  criticizes  Simson,  Flay&ir,  and 
otheis, — sometimes,  I  think,  very  justly.  There  is  a  curious 
phrase,  which  occurs  more  than  once.  When  he  wants  to  say 
that  something  or  other  was  done  before  Simaoo  or  another  was 
bom,  he  says  '  before  he  existed,  at  least  as  an  author.'  He 
seems  to  reserve  the  possibility  of  Simson's  pre-^matejice,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  assume  that  he  never  wrote  anything  in  his 
previous  state.  Tell  me  that  Simson  pre-existed  in  any  other 
way  than  as  editor  of  some  pre-exiatent  Euclid  F     Tell  Apella  1 

1810.'  Id  this  year  Jean  Wood,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Virginia  (Richmond),  addressed  a  printed 
circular  to  'Dr.  Herschel,  Astronomer,  Greenwich  Observatory.' 
No  mistake  was  more  common  than  the  natural  one  of  imagining 
that  the  Private  AstronoTn^r  of  the  king  was  the  AstroTiomer 
Boyal.  The  letter  was  on  the  difference  of  velocities  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  earth,  arising  from  the  composition  of  the  rotation 
and  the  orbital  motion.  The  paradox  ia  a  &ir  one,  and 
deserving  of  investigation ;  but,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
deduce  from  it  tides,  tiade-winds,  aerolithes,  &c.,  as  Mr.  Wood 
thought  he  had  done  in  a  work  from  which  he  gives  an  extract, 
and  which  he  describes  as  published.  The  composition  of  robi- 
tions,  &c,  is  not  for  the  world  at  large :  the  paradox  of  the 
non-rotation  of  the  moon  about  her  axis  is  an  instance.  How 
many  persons  know  that  when  a  wheel  rolls  on  the  groimd,  the 
lowest  point  is  moving  upwards,  the  highest  point  forwards,  and 
the  intermediate  points  in  all  degrees  of  betwixt  and  between  ? 
This  is  too  short  an  explanation,  with  some  good  difficulties. 
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The  Elementa  of  Oeometry.     In  2  vols.     [By  the  Ber.  J.  Dobaon, 
B.D.]    GamlHidge,  1815.     4to. 

Of  this  unpunctuating  pandoxer  I  shall  give  an  account  in  his 
owowa;:  he  would  not  Btop  for  any  one ;  why  should  I  stop  for  him? 
It  is  worth  while  to  try  how  unpunctuated  sentences  will  read. 

The  reverend  J  Dobeon  BD  late  fellow  of  saint  Johns  college 
Cambridge  was  rector  of  Brandeshorton  in  Yorkshire  he  was 
seventh  wrangler  in  1798  and  died  in  1847  he  was  of  that  sort  of 
eccentricity  which  permits  account  of  his  private  life  if  we  may 
not  rather  say  that  in  such  cases  private  life  becomes  public  there 
is  a  traditaoQ  that  he  was  called  Death  Dobson  on  account  of  his 
head  and  aspect  of  countenance  bung  not  very  unlike  the 
ordinary  pictures  of  a  human  skull  his  mode  of  life  is  reported 
to  have  been  very  singular  whenever  he  visited  Cambridge  he  was 
never  known  to  go  twice  to  the  same  inn  he  never  would  sleep  at 
the  rectory  with  another  person  in  the  house  some  ancient  char- 
woman used  to  attend  to  the  house  bat  never  slept  in  it  he  haa 
been  known  in  the  time  of  coach  travelling  to  have  deferred  his 
return  to  Yorkshire  on  account  of  bis  disinclination  to  travel 
with  a  lady  in  the  coach  he  continued  his  mathematical  studies 
until  his  death  and  till  his  executors  sold  the  type  all  his  tracts 
to  the  number  of  five  were  kept  in  type  at  the  university  press 
none  of  these  tracts  had  any  stops  except  full  stops  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  only  neither  had  they  capitals  except  one  at  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph  so  that  a  full  stop  was  generally 
followed  by  some  white  as  there  is  not  a  single  proper  name  in 
the  whole  of  the  book  I  have  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  he 
would  have  used  capitals  before  p^ope'  names  I  have  inserted 
tbem  as  usual  for  which  I  hope  his  spirit  will  forgive  me  if  I  be 
wrong  he  also  published  the  elements  of  geometry  in  two 
volumes  qnarto  Cambridge  1815  this  book  had  also  no  stops 
except  when  a  comma  was  wanted  between  letters  as  in  the 
straight  lines  AB,  BC  I  should  also  say  that  though  the  title  is 
unpunctuated  in  the  author's  part  it  seems  the  publishers  would 
not  stand  it  in  their  imprint  this  imprint  is  punctuated  as  usual 
and  Deighton  and  Sons  to  prove  the  completeness  of  their  allegi- 
ance have  managed  that  comma  semicolon  colon  and  period 
shall  all  appear  in  it  why  could  they  not  have  contrived  interro- 
gation and  exclamation  this  is  a  good  precedent  to  establish  the 
separate  right  of  the  publisher  over  the  imprint  it  is  said  that 
only  twenty  of  the  tracts  were  printed  and  very  few  indeed  of  the 
book  on  geometry  it  is  doubtfid  whether  any  were  sold  there  is  a 
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copy  of  the  geometry  in  the  tmiverdty  library  at  Cambridge  and 
I  have  one  myBelf  the  matter  of  the  geometry  differs  entirely 
from  Euclid  and  is  so  fearfully  prolix  that  I  am  sure  no  mortal 
except  Hio  author  ever  read  it  the  man  went  on  without  stops 
and  without  stop  save  for  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  this 
is  the  unpnnctuated  accoimt  of  the  mipunctuating  geometer 
av/u.m  euique  tribuito  Mis  Thrale  would  have  been  amused  at  a 
Dobeon  who  managed  to  come  to  a  fall  stop  without  either  of  the 
three  warnings. 

I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  reading  Dobson's  geometry ;  and 
I  have  read  more  of  it  to  try  readii^  without  stops  than  I  should 
have  done  had  it  been  printed  in  the  usual  way.  Those  who  dip 
into  the  middle  of  my  paragraph  may  be  surprised  for  a  moment 
to  see  that  'on  account  of  bis  disinclination  to  travel  with  a 
lady  in  the  coach  he  continued  his  mathematical  studies  until 
his  death  and  [further,  of  course]  until  his  executors  sold  the 
type.'  But  a  person  reading  straight  through  would  hardly  take 
it  so.  I  should  add  that,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  trial,  I  did  not 
compose  as  I  wrote,  but  copied  tJie  words  of  the  correspondent 
who  gave  me  the  facts,  so  far  a^  they  went. 

PMlosopMa  Baora,  or  fha  prineipUi  of  natural  Philosophy.     Ex- 

traded  from  Dirnne  Bevelation.      By  the   Bev.  Samael  Pike. 

Edited  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Kittle.    Edinburgh,  1815.  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  modified  Hutchinsonianism,  which  I  have 

seen  cited  by  several.     Though  rather  dark  on  the  subject,  it 

seems  not  to  contradict  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  the  doctrine 

of  gravitation,     Mr.  Kittle  gives  a  list  of  some  Hutchinsoniang, 

— as  Bishop  Home ;  Dr.  Stukeley ;  the  Bev.  W.  Jones,  author  of 

'  Physiological  Disquisitions ; '  Sir.  Spearman,  author  of  *  Letters 

on   the   Septu^nt'   and   editor  of  Hutchinson;    Mr.   Barker, 

author  of  'Beflexions  on  Learning';  Dr.  Gatcott,  author  of  a 

work  on  the  creation,  &c. ;  Dr.  Bobertson,  author  of  a  '  Treatise 

on  the  Hebrew  Language ; '  Dr.  HoUoway,  author  of  '  Originals, 

Physical  and  Theological ; '  Dr.  Walter  Hodges,  author  of  a  work 

on  Elohvm. ;  Lord  President  Forbes  (ob.  1747). 

The  Bev.  William  Jones,  above  mentioned,  (1726-1800),  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Bishop  Home,  and  his  stout  defender, 
is  best  known  as  William  Jones  of  Nayland,  who  (1757)  pub- 
lished the  '  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; '  he  was  also  strong 
for  the  Hutchinsonian  physical  trinity  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit. 
This  well-known  work  was  generally  recommended,  as  the  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  ejntem,  to  those  who  could  not  go  into  the 
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learning  of  the  subject.  There  is  noir  a  vork  more  suited  to 
our  time :  '  The  Rock  of  Ages,'  bj  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickereteth, 
DOW  pabUsbed  by  the  Religious  Tiact  Society,  without  date, 
answered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sadler,  in  awork  (1859)  entitled  Oloria 
Patri,  in  which,  saye  Mr.  Bickersteth,  'the  author  has  not 
even  attempted  to  grapple  with  my  main  propositions.'  I  have 
read  lai^ly  on  the  controversy,  and  I  think  I  know  what  this 
means.  Moreover,  when  I  see  the  note  '  There  are  two  other 
passages  to  which  Unitarians  BOmetimes  refer,  but  the  deduction 
they  draw  from  Uiem  is,  in  each  case,  refuted  by  the  context'— 
I  tiiink  I  see  why  the  two  texts  are  not  named.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  is  a  little  more  disposed  to  yield  to  criticism  than  his 
for^oers ;  he  does  not  insist  on  texts  and  readings  which  the 
greatest  editors  have  rejected.  And  be  writes  with  courtesy,  both 
direct  and  oblique,  towards  bis  antagonists ;  which,  on  his  side 
of  this  subject,  is  like  letting  in  iresh  air.  So  that  I  suspect  the 
two  books  will  together  make  a  tolerably  good  introduction  to 
the  subject  for  those  who  cannot  go  deep.  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
book  is  well  arranged  and  indexed,  which  is  a  point  of  superiority 
to  Jones  of  Nayland.  There  is  a  point  which  I  should  gravely 
recommend  to  writers  on  the  orthodox  side.  The  Unitarians  in 
England  have  frequently  contended  that  the  method  of  proving 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  New  Testament  would 
equally  prove  the  divinity  of  Moses.  I  have  not  fallen  in  the 
way  of  any  orthodox  answers  specially  directed  at  the  repeated 
tracts  written  by  Unitarians  in  proof  of  their  assertion.  If  there 
be  any,  they  should  be  more  known ;  if  there  be  none,  ?ome 
should  be  written.  Which  ever  side  may  be  right,  the  treatment 
of  this  point  would  be  indeed  coming  to  close  quarters.  The 
heterodox  assertion  was  first  supported,  it  is  said,  by  John  Bidle 
or  Biddle  (1615-1662)  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  earliest 
of  the  English  Unitarian  writers,  previously  known  by  a  transla- 
tion of  part  of  Virgil  and  part  of  Juvenal.  But  I  cannot  find 
that  he  wrote  on  it.  It  is  the  subject  of 'aipia-iwv  avaorairu,  or  a 
new  way  of  deciding  old  controversies.  By  Basanistes.  Third 
edition,  enlarged,'  London,  1615,  8vo.  It  is  the  appendix  to  the 
amusing,  'Six  more  letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  ...  By 
Gregory  Blunt,  Esq.'  London,  8vo.,  1803.  This  much  I  can 
confidently  say,  that  the  study  of  these  tracts  would  prevent 
orthodox  writers  from  some  curious  slips,  which  are  slips  obvious 
to  all  sides  of  opinion.  The  lower  defenders  of  orthodoxy  fre- 
quently vex  the  spirits  of  the  higher  ones. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  procured  Dr.  Sadler's  answer. 
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I  thought  I  knew  what  the  challenger  meant  when  he  said  the 
respondent  had  not  grappled  with  his  main  propositions.  I 
should  say  that  he  is  clung  on  to  from  beginning  to  end.  But 
perhaps  Mr.  B.  has  his  own  meaning  of  logical  terms,  such  as 
proposition :  he  certainly  has  his  own  meaniog  of  cicmukUvoe. 
He  says  his  evidence  is  comulatife ;  not  a  catena,  the  strength  of 
which  is  in  its  weakest  part,  but  distinct  aud  independent  lines, 
each  of  which  corroborates  the  other.  This  is  the  voiy  opposite 
of  cumvlative :  it  is  distributive.  When  different  arguments  aie 
each  necessary  t«  a  conclusion,  the  evidence  is  cumulative ;  when 
any  one  will  do,  even  though  they  strengthen  each  other,  it  is 
ddstrihutive.  The  word  cumulative  is  a  synonym  of  the  law  word 
coTistructive ;  a  whole  which  will  do  made  out  of  part«  which 
separately  will  not.  Lord  StraEFord  opens  his  defence  with  the 
use  of  both  words :  '  They  have  invented  a  kind  of  accumulated 
or  coTistrucHve  evidence ;  by  which  many  actions,  either  totally 
innocent  in  themselves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior  degree, 
shall,  when  united,  amount  to  treason.*  The  conclusion  is,  that 
Mr.  B.  is  a  Cambridge  man  ;  the  Oxford  men  do  not  confuse  the 
elementary  terms  of  logic  0  dear  old  Cambridge  I  when  the 
New  Zealander  comes  let  him  find  among  the  relics  of  your  later 
sonn  some  proof  of  attention  to  the  elementary  la^  of  thought. 
A  little-go  of  logic,  please  I 

Mr.  B,,  though  apparently  not  a  Hutchinsonian,  has  a  nibble 
at  a  physical  Trinity.  '  If,  as  we  gaze  on  the  sun  shining  in  the 
firmament,  we  see  any  faint  adumbration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  fontal  orb,  the  light  ever  generated,  aud  the  beat 
proceeding  from  the  sun  and  its  beams — threefold  and  yet  one, 
the  sun,  its  light,  and  its  heat, — that  luminous  globe,  and  the 
radiance  ever  Sowing  from  it,  are  both  evident  to  the  eye ;  but  the 
vital  warmth  is  felt,  not  seen,  and  is  only  manifested  in  the  life 
it  transfuses  through  creation.  The  proof  of  its  real  existence  is 
sclf-demonst  rating.' 

We  shall  see  how  Revilo'  illustrates  orthodoxy  by  mathematics. 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  found  one  of  the  many  illustrations  from 
physics ;  but  perhaps  I  should  have  foi^otten  it  if  this  instance 
had  not  come  in  my  way.  It  is  very  bad  physics.  The  sun, 
apart  from  its  light,  evident  to  the  eye  I  Heat  more  eelf-demoa- 
fitrating  than  light,  because  feli  I  Heat  only  manifested  by  the 
life  it  difFusea  1  Light  implied  not  necessary  to  life  1  But  the 
theology  is  worse  than  Sabellianism.     To  adumbrate — i.e.  make 

'  The  Dame  WBamed  by  ■  writer  -who  professed  ta  give  a  nutheniRtic^  eipUnatJon 
of  ihc  Trinity,  sea  &Klier  on,— (Ed.) 
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s  picture  of — the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  sun  must  be  heavenly 
body,  the  light  heavenly  body,  the  heat  heavenly  body :  and 
yet,  not  three  heavenly  bodies,  but  one  heavenly  body.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  illustration  and  many  others  moat  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  Trinity  of  fundamental  doctrine  held  by  the 
Unitarians,  in  all  its  differences  from  the  Trinity  of  persons  held 
by  the  Orthodox.  Be  right  which  may,  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  Unitarians  shines  out  in  the  comparison.  Dr.  Sadler  confirou 
me — by  which  I  mean  that  I  wrote  the  above  before  I  saw  what 
he  says — in  the  following  words :  *  The  sun  is  one  object  with  two 
propertiesy  and  these  properties  have  a  parallel  not  in  the  second 
aqd  third  persons  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  the  attributes  of  Deity.' 

The  letting  light  alone,  as  self-evident,  and  making  heat  self- 
demonstrating,  because  felt — i.e.  perceptible  now  and  then — has 
the  character  of  the  Irishman's  astronomy  ; — 

Long  life  to  the  moan,  for  a  dear  noble  cratar. 
Which  serves  ns  for  lamplight  all  night  in  the  dark, 
While  the  son  only  shines  in  the  day,  which,  by  natnr, 
Wants  no  light  at  all,  as  ye  all  may  remai^ 

Sir  BtoAard  Phillipa  (bora  1768)  was  conspicuoas  in  1793, 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  impriBooment  for  selling 
Paine's  *  Rights  of  Man ; '  and  again  when,  in  1 807,  he  was 
knighted  as  Sheriff  of  London,  As  a  bookseller,  he  was  able  to 
enforce  his  astronomical  opinions  in  more  ways  than  others. 
For  instance,  in  James  Mitchell's  'Dictionary  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences,'  1823,  12mo.,  which,  though  he 
was  not  technically  a  publisher,  was  printed  for  him — a  book  I 
should  reconmiend  to  the  collector  of  works  of  reference — there 
is  a  temperate  description  of  his  doctrines,  which  one  may  almost 
swear  was  one  of  his  conditions  previous  to  undertaking  the  work. 
Phillips  himself  was  not  only  an  anti-Newtonian,  but  carried  to  a 
fearful  excess  the  notion  that  gtateamen  and  Newtonians  were 
in  league  to  deceive  the  world.  He  saw  this  plot  in  Mrs.  Air^s 
pension,  and  in  Mrs.  Somerville's.  In  1836,  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  attempt  my  conversion.     In  his  first  letter  he  says : — 

Sir  Bich&rd  Phillips  has  an  inveterate  abhorrence  of  all  the  pre- 
tended wisdom  of  philosophy  derived  from  the  monks  and  doctors  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  not  less  of  those  of  higher  name  who  merely 
songht  to  make  the  monkish  philosophy  more  plausible,  or  so  to  dis- 
gaiae  it  as  to  mystify  the  mob  of  small  thinkers. 

So  little  did  his  writings  show  any  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
that  I  strongly  suspect,  if  required  to  name  one  of  the  monkish 
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doctors,  be  would  have  answered — Aristotle.  These  achoolmen, 
and  the  'philosophical  trinity  of  gravitatiDg  force,  projectile 
force,  and  void  space,'  were  the  bogies  of  bis  life. 

I  think  be  began  to  publish  speculations  in  the  Monthly 
Magaavne  (of  which  he  was  editor)  in  July  1817  :  these  he 
republished  separately  in  1818.  In  the  Preface,  perhaps  judging 
the  feelings  of  others  by  bis  own,  he  says  that  he  '  fully  ezpecta 
to  be  vilified,  reviled,  and  anathematized,  for  many  years  to 
come.'  Poor  man  I  he  was  let  alone.  He  appeals  with  con- 
fidence to  the  '  impartial  decision  of  posterity ; '  but  posterity 
does  not  appoint  a  hearing  for  one  per  cent,  of  iha  appetds  which 
are  made ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  an  article  in  such  a 
work  of  reference  as  this  will  furnish  nearly  all  her  materials  fifty 
years  hence.  The  following,  addressed  to  M.  Arago,  in  1835, 
will  give  posterity  as  good  a  notion  as  she  will  probably  need : — 

Even  the  present  year  has  afforded  KTXB-MBUOBABtK  examples, 
pfu^lleled  only  by  that  of  the  Bomish  Conclave  which  persecated 
Galileo.  Policy  has  adopted  that  mftrim  of  Machiavel  which  teaches 
that  it  is  more  prudent  to  rewarii  partisans  than  to  perteeute  opponents. 
Henoe,  a  bigottod  party  had  inflaenoe  enough  with  the  late  short-lived 
admiaiatration  [I  think  he  is  wrong  as  to  the  administration]  of 
Wellington,  Feel,  &c.,  to  confer  munificent  royal  pensions  on  three 
writers  whose  sole  distinction  was  their  advocacy  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy.  A  Cambridge  professor  last  year  published  an  elahorate 
Tolame  in  illnstration  of  Oravitatian,  and  on  him  has  been  conferred  a 
pension  of  3001.  per  annum.  A  lady  has  written  a  light  popnlar  view 
of  the  Newtonian  Dogmas,  and  she  has  been  complimented  by  a  pension 
of  2001.  per  annnm.  And  another  writer,  who  has  recently  published 
a  volume  to  prove  that  the  only  true  philosophy  is  that  of  Koses,  has 
been  endowed  with  a  pension  of  2001.  per  annum.  Neither  of  them 
were  needy  persons,  and  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  bearing  of  the 
whole  was  indicated  by  another  pension  of  3001.  bestowed  on  a  pohtical 
writer,  the  advocate  of  all  abnsea  and  prejudices.  Whether  the  eon* 
duct  of  the  Romiah  Conolave  was  more  base  for  visiting  with  l^al 
penalties  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  that  the  Earth  turns  on  its 
aris  and  revolves  around  the  San  ;  or  that  of  the  British  Court,  for  ita 
craft  in  c<mferring  pensions  on  the  opponents  of  the  plain  corollaiy, 
that  all  the  motions  on  the  Earth  are  '  part  and  parcel '  of  these  great 
motions,  and  those  again  and  all  like  them  consecutive  displays  of 
still  greater  motions  in  equally  of  action  uid  reaction,  ia  A  Qubstioh 
whioh  must  be  reserved  for  the  casuists  of  other  generations.  .  .  I 
cannot  expect  that  on  a  sudden  you  and  your  friends  will  come  to  my 
conclusion,  that  the  present  philosophy  of  the  Schools  and  TTniver- 
sities  of  Europe,  based  on  faith  in  witchcraft,  magic,  &c.,  is  a  system 
of  execrable  nonsense,  by  which  quacki  live  on  the  faith  of  fooU  ;  bnt  I 
desire  a  free  and  fair  examination  of  my  Aphorisms,  and  if  a  few  are 
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admitted  to  be  true,  merely  aa  coarteons  ooacefleions  to  arithmetic,  mj 
porpoae  will  be  effected,  for  men  will  thas  be  led  to  tbiak ;  and  if  thejr 
think,  Uiea  the  &hric  of  f&lse  aasamptioDfi,  and  degndiog  BnperBtiLiona 
will  soon  tomble  iu  mina. 

This  for  posterity.  For  the  present  time  I  ground  the  fame  of 
Sir  R.  Phillips  on  hie  having  squared  the  circle  without  knowing 
it,  OT  intending  to  do  It.  In  the  Proteat  presently  noted  he 
discovered  that '  the  force  taken  as  1  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
its  fractions  ....  thus  l  =  i+^  +  -/;+7'ri  ^i  carried  to  in- 
finity.' This  the  mathematician  instantly  sees  is  equivalent  to 
the  theorem  that  the  circumference  of  any  circle  is  double  of  the 
diagonal  of  the  cnhe  on  its  diameter. 

I  have  examined  the  following  works  of  Sir  R.  Phillips,  and 
heard  of  many  others : — 

Essays  on  the  proximate  mechanical  canses  of  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  Universe,  1818,  12mo. 

Proteat  agwnst  the  prevtuUng  principles  of  natural  philosophy, 
with  the  development  of  a  common  sense  system  (no  date, 
8vo.  pp.  16). 

Four  dialogues  between  an  Osford  Tutor  and  a  disciple  of  the 
common-sense  philosophy,  relative  to  the  proximate  canseB  of 
material  phenomena.   8vo.  1824. 

A  centnry  of  original  aphorisms  on  the  proximato  caoses  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  1835,  12mo. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  had  four  valuable  qualities ;  honesty, 
leal,  ability,  and  courage.  He  applied  them  all  to  teaching 
matters  about  which  he  knew  nothing ;  and  gained  bimself  an 
uncomfortable  life  and  a  ridiculous  memory. 

Astronomy  made  plain;  or  only  way  the  trae  perpendicular  dis- 
tance of  the  San,  Uoon,  or  Stars,  from  this   earth,  ctm  be 
obtained.     By  Wm.  Wood.     Chatham,  1819,  12mo. 
If  this  theory  be  tme,  it  will  follow,  of  coarse,  that  this  earth  is  the 
only  one  Ood  made,  and  that  it  does  not  whirl  ronnd  the  san,  bat  vice 
verta,  the  snn  ronnd  it. 

Historic  donbta  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.     London,  1619, 

8vo. 

This    tract    has    since  been  _  acknowledged    by    Archbishop 

Whately  and  reprinted.     It  is  certainly  a  paradox :  but  differs 

from  most  of  those  in  my  list  as  being  a  joke,  and  a  satire  upon 

the  reasoning  of  those  who  cannot  receive  narrative,  no  matter 
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what  the  evidence,  which  is  to  them  utterly  improbable  a  priori. 
But  had  it  been  serious  eameHt,  it  would  not  have  been  so  absurd 
as  many  of  those  which  I  have  brought  forward.  The  next  on 
the  list  is  not  ajoke. 

The  idea  of  the  satire  is  not  new.  Dr.  King,  in  the  dispute 
on  the  genuiueneeH  of  Phalaria,  proved  with  humour  that  Bentley 
did  not  write  hia  own  dissertation.  An  attempt  has  lately  beea 
made,  for  the  honour  of  Moses,  to  prove,  without  humour,  that 
Bishop  Colenso  did  not  write  his  own  book.  This  is  intolerable : 
anybody  who  tries  to  nse  such  a  weapon  without  banter,  plenty 
and  good,  and  of  form  suited  to  the  subject,  should  get  the 
drubbing  which  the  poor  man  got  in  the  Oriental  tale  for  striking 
the  dervishes  with  the  wrong  hand. 

The  excellent  and  distinguished  author  of  this  tract  has  ceased 
to  live.  I  call  him  the  Paley  of  our  day  :  with  more  learning, 
and  more  purpose  than  his  predecessor ;  but  perhaps  they  might 
have  changed  places  if  they  had  changed  centuries.  The  clever 
satire  above  named  is  not  the  only  work  which  he  published 
without  bis  name.  The  following  was  attributed  to  him,  I 
believe  rightly ;  '  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Libel,  as  relating 
to  Publications  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  by  John  Search.' 
London,  1833,  8vo.  This  tract  excited  little  attention:  for  those 
who  should  have  answered,  could  not.  Moreover,  it  wanted  a 
prosecution  to  call  attention  to  it :  the  fear  of  calling  such  atten- 
tion may  have  prevented  prosecutions.  Those  who  have  read  it 
will  have  seen  why. 

The  theological  review  elsewhere  mentioned  attributes  the 
pamphlet  of  John  Search  on  blasphemous  libel  to  Lord  Brougham. 
This  is  quite  absurd  :  the  writer  states  points  of  law  on  credence 
where  the  judge  must  have  spoken  with  authority.  Besides  which, 
a  hundred  points  of  style  are  decisive  l)etween  the  two.  I  think 
any  one  who  knows  Whately's  writings  will  soon  arrive  at  my 
conclusion.  Lord  Brougham  himself  informs  me  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  pamphlet. 

It  is  stated  in  Notea  and  Q,u4.Ti6s  (3  S.  xi.  511)  that  Search 
was  answered  by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  as  S.N.,  with  a  rejoinder  by 
Blanco  White.  These  circumstances  increase  the  probability  that 
Whately  was  written  against  and  for. 

Voltaire  Chretien ;  prenves  tireea  de  ses  onvrages.    Paris,  1820, 
12mo. 
If  Voltaire  have  not  succeeded  in  proving  himself  a  strong 
theist  and  a  strong  anti-revelationist,  who  is  to  succeed  in  proving 
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himself  one  thing  or  the  other  in  any  matter  whataoever  ?  By 
occasional  confusion  between  theism  and  Christianity;  hy  taking 
advantage  of  the  formal  phrases  of  adhegioa  to  the  Roman 
Church,  which  very  often  occur,  and  are  often  the  happiest  bits 
of  irony  in  an  ironical  production  ;  by  citations  of  his  morality, 
■which  is  decidedly  Christian,  though  often  attributed  to  Brah- 
mins ;  and  so  on — the  author  makes  a  fair  case  for  his  paradox, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  no  more  than  he  tells  them.  If 
he  had  said  that  Voltaire  was  a  better  Christian  than  himself 
knew  of,  towards  all  mankind  except  men  of  letters,  I  for  one 
should  have  agreed  with  him. 

Christian!  the  word  has  degenerated  into  a  synonym  of  man, 
in  what  are  called  Christian  countries.  So  we  have  the  parrot 
who  *  swore  for  all  the  world  like  a  Christian,*  and  the  two  dogs 
who  'hated  each  other  just  like  Christiana.'  When  the  Irish 
duellist  of  the  last  century,  whose  name  may  be  spared  in 
consideration  of  its  historic  fame  and  the  worthy  people  who 
bear  it,  was  (June  12,  1786)  about  to  take  the  consequence  of 
his  last  brutal  murder,  the  rope  broke,  and  the  criminal  got  up, 

and  exclaimed,  '  By Mr.  Sheritf,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 

of  yourself!  this  rope  is  not  strong  enough  to  hang  a  dog,  far 
less  a  Christian  ! '  But  such  things  as  this  are  t&r  from  the  worst 
depravations.  As  to  a  word  so  defiled  by  usage,  it  is  well  to 
know  that  there  is  a  way  of  escape  from  it,  without  renouncing 
the  Xew  Testament.  I  suppose  any  one  may  assume  for  himself 
what  I  have  sometimes  heard  contended  for,  that  no  New  Testa- 
ment word  is  to  beused  in  religion  in  any  sense  except  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  granted,  the  question  is  settled. 
The  word  Christian,  which  occurs  three  times,  is  never  recog- 
nised 88  anything  but  a  term  of  contempt  from  those  without 
the  pale  to  those  within.  Thus,  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  deep  in 
Jewish  literature,  and  a  correspondent  of  Josephus,  says  to  Paul, 
(Acts  xxvi.  28)  '  Almost  thou  persuadebt  me  to  be  (what  I  and 
other  followers  of  the  state  religion  depise  under  the  name) 
a  Christian.'  Again,  (Acta  xi.  26)  '  The  disciples  (as  they  called 
iheraaelves)  were  called  (by  the  surrounding  heathens)  Christians 
first  in  Antioch.'  Thirdly,  (1  Peter  iv.  16)  '  Let  none  of  you 
suffer  as  a  murderer.  .  .  .  But  if  as  a  Christian  (as  the  heattien 
call  it  by  whom  the  suffering  comes),  let  him  not  be  ashamed.' 
That  is  to  aay,  no  disciple  ever  called  kinwelf  a  Christian,  or 
applied  the  name,  as  from  himself,  to  another  disciple,  from  one 
end  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  other;  and  no  disciple  need 
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apply  that  Dame  to  himself  in  our  day,  if  he  dislike  the  associa- 
tiooa  with  which  the  conduct  of  Christians  has  clothed  it. 

Address  of  M.  Hoeae  Wroneki  to  the  British  Boai^  of  Longitade, 

npon  the  actnal  state  of  the  mathematJca,  their  reform,  and 

upon  the  new  celestial  mechanicB,  giving  the  definitiTO  eolation 

of  the  problem,  of  longitude.     London,  1820,  8ro. 

M.  Wronski  was  the  author  of  seven  quartos  on  mathematics, 

showing  very  great  power  of  generalization.     He  was  also  deep  in 

the   transcendental   philosophy,   and   had   the   Absolute  at  his 

fingers'  ends.      All  this  knowledge  was   rendered  useless  by  a 

persuasion  that  he  had  greatly  advanced  beyond  the  whole  world, 

with  many  hints  that  the  Absolute  would  not  be  forthcoming, 

imless   prepaid.     He   was  a  man  of  the   widest  extremes.     At 

one  time  he  desired  people  to  see  all  possible  mathematics  in 

Fa:=Aon,  +  A,n,+A^,  +  A,n,  +  &c 
which  he  did  not  explain,  though  there  is  meaning  to  it  in  the 
quartos.  At  another  time  be  was  proposing  the  general  solution 
of  the  fifth  degree  by  help  of  625  independent  equations  of  one 
form  and  125  of  another.  The  first  separate  memoir  from  any 
Transactions  that  T  ever  possessed  was  given  to  me  when  at 
Cambridge;  the  refutation  (1819)  of  this  asserted  solution, 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Lisbon  by  Evangelista  Torriano. 
I  cannot  say  I  read  tt.  The  tract  above  is  an  attack  on  modem 
mathematicians  in  general,  and  on  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and 
Dr.  Young. 

1820.  In  this  year  died  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  President  of  Qaeeo^ 
College,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  class  of  rational  paradoxers. 
Under  this  name  I  include  all  who,  in  private  life,  and  in  matters 
which  concern  themselves,  take  their  own  course,  and  suit  their 
own  notions,  no  matter  what  other  people  may  think  of  them. 
These  men  will  put  things  to  uses  they  were  never  intended  for, 
to  the  great  distress  and  disgust  of  their  gregarious  friends.  I 
am  one  of  the  class,  and  I  could  write  a  little  book  of  cases  in 
which  I  have  incurred  absolute  reproach  for  not '  doing  as  other 
people  do.'  I  will  name  two  of  my  atrocities :  I  took  one  of 
those  butter-dishes  which  have  for  a  top  a  dome  with  holes  in 
it,  which  is  turned  inward,  out  of  reach  of  accident,  when  not  in 
use.  Turning  the  dome  inwards,  I  filled  the  dish  with  water, 
and  put  a  sponge  in  the  dome :  the  holes  let  it  fill  with  water, 
and  I  had  a  penwiper,  always  moist,  and  worth  its  price  five 
times  over.     *  Why  I  what  do  you  mean  ?     It  was  made  to  hold 
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batter.  Tou  are  alwa^  at  §ome  qneer  tfaiog  or  other  I '  I 
bought  a  leaden  comb,  intended  to  dye  the  hair,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  the  application  of  lead  will  have  tliia  e£fect.  1  did 
not  tiy :  but  I  divided  the  comb  into  tvo,  separating  the  part 
of  clc»ed  prongs  from  the  other;  and  thus  I  had  two  ruling 
machines.  The  lead  marks  paper,  and  by  drawing  the  end  of 
one  of  the  machines  along  a  ruler,  I  conld  rule  twenty  lines  at 
a  time,  quite  Ht  to  write  on.  I  thought  I  should  have  killed  a 
firiend  to  whom  I  explained  it :  he  could  not  for  the  Ufe  of  him 
understand  how  leaden  lm«»  on  paper  would  dye  the  hair. 

,  But  Dr.  Milner  went  beyond  me.  He  wanted  a  seat  suited  to 
his  shape,  and  he  defied  opinion  to  a  fearful  point.  He  spread  a 
thick  block  of  putty  over  a  wooden  chair  and  sat  in  it  until  it 
had  taken  a  ceroplast  copy  of  the  proper  seat.  This  he  gave  to 
a  carpenter  to  be  imitated  in  wood.  One  of  the  few  now  living 
who  knew  him — my  friend,  General  Perronet  Thompson — 
answers  for  the  wood,  which  was  shown  him  by  Milner  himself  | 
hut  he  does  not  vouch  for  the  material  being  putty,  which  was 
in  the  story  told  me  at  Cambridge ;  William  Freud  also  ro- 
membered  it.  Perhaps  the  Doctor  took  off  his  great  seal  in 
green  wax,  like  the  Crown ;  but  some  soft  material  he  certainly 
adopted ;  and  very  comfortable  he  found  the  wooden  copy. 

The  same  gentleman  vouches  for  Milner'a  lamp:  but  this  had 
visible  ecicnce  in  it ;  the  vulgar  see 
DO  science  in  the  construction  of  the 
chair.  A  hollow  semi-cylinder,  but 
not  with  a  circular  cnrve,  revolved  on 
pivots.  The  curve  was  calculated  on 
the  law  that,  whatever  quantity  of  oil 
might  be  in  the  lamp,  the  position  of 
equilibrium  just  brought  the  oil  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  cylinder,  at  which  a 
bit  of  wick  was  placed.  As  the  wick 
exhausted  the  oil,  the  cylinder  slowly 
revolved  about  the  pivots  so  as  to 
keep  the  oil  always  touching  the  wick. 

Great  discoveries  are  alwajrs  laughed  at:  but  it  is  very  often 
not  the  laugh  of  incredulity ;  it  is  a  mode  of  distorting  the  sense 
of  inferiority  into  a  sense  of  superiority,  or  a  mimicry  of  supe- 
riority interposed  between  the  laugher  and  his  feeling  of  in- 
feriority.    Two  persons  in  conversation  agreed  that  it  was  often 
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ft  omBance  not  to  be  able  to  lay  hands  on  a  bit  of  paper  to  mark 
the  place  in  a  book,  every  hit  of  paper  on  the  table  was  sure  to 
contain  something  not  to  he  spared.  I  very  quietly  said  that  I 
alwajrs  had  a  stock  of  bookmarkers  ready  cut,  with  a  proper  place 
for  them :  my  readers  owe  many  of  my  anecdotes  to  this  absurd 
practice.  My  two  coUoquialB  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  about 
what?  Incredulity  waa  out  of  the  question ;  and  there  could  be 
nothing  foolish  in  my  taking  measures  to  avoid  what  they  knew 
was  an  inconvenience.  I  was  in  this  matter  obviously  their 
superior,  and  so  they  laughed  at  me.  Much  more  candid  was 
the  Eoyal  Duke  of  the  last  century,  who  was  noted  for  slow  ideas. 
*  The  rain  comes  into  my  mouth,'  said  he,  while  riding,  '  Had 
not  your  Eoyal  Highness  better  shut  your  mouth  ? '  said  the 
equerry.  The  Prince  did  bo,  and  ought,  by  rule,  to  have  laughed 
heartily  at  his  adviser ;  instead  of  this,  he  said  quietly,  '  It 
doesn't  come  in  now.' 

De  Attentionis  mcnsara  cassisqae  primariis.  By  J.  F.  Hcrbart. 
Koenigsborg,  1S22,  4to. 
This  celebrated  philosopher  maintained  that  mathematics 
ought  to  be  applied  to  psychology,  in  a  separate  tract,  published 
also  in  1822 :  the  one  above  seems,  therefore,  to  be  his  challenge 
on  the  subject.  It  is  on  attentwn,  and  I  think  it  will  hardly 
support  Herhart's  thesis.  As  a  specimen  of  his  formula,  let  t  be 
the  time  elapsed  since  the  consideration  began,  /3  the  whole 
perceptive  intensity  of  the  individual,  ^  the  whole  of  his  mental 
force,  and  e  the  force  given  to  a  notion  by  attention  during  the 
time  t.    Then, 

Now  for  a  teat.  There  is  a  jactura,  v,  the  meaning  of  which  I 
do  not  comprehend.  If  there  be  anything  in  it,  my  mathe- 
matical readers  ought  to  interpret  it  from  the  formula 

1— P 
and  to  this  task  I  leave  them,  wishing  them  better  luck  than 
mine.     The  time  may  come  when  other  manifestations  of  mind, 
besides  belief,  shall  be  submitted  to  calculation :  at  that  time, 
should  it  arrive,  a  final  decision  may  be  passed  upon  Herbart. 
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The  dieory  of  the  Whizgig  eonsidered  j  in  as  mnch  u  it  mechuii* 
cftlly  ezemplifiea  the  three  working  properties  of  nature ;  which 
are  now  Ret  forth  nnder  the  gnise  of  thia  toj,  for  children  of  ftU 
a^n.  London,  1822,  12ino.  (pp.  24,  B.  UcMillsn,  Bow  Street, 
Ommt  Gardeu.) 

The  toy  called  the  vth^giff  will  be  remembered  by  many.  Hie 
writer  18  a  follower  of  Jacob  Behmen,  William  Law,  Richard 
Clarke,  and  Eageaiiu  Pbilalethes.  Jacob  Behmea  first  an- 
nounced the  three  wortcing  properties  of  nature,  which  Newton 
stole,  as  described  io  the  OerUUman^e  Magazinet  July,  1762, 
p.  329.  These  laws  are  illustrated  in  the  whizgig.  There  is  the 
harsh  astringent,  attractive  compression ;  the  bitter  compunction, 
repulsive  expansion ;  and  the  stinging  anguish,  duplex  motion. 
The  author  bints  that  he  has  written  other  works,  to  which  be 
gives  no  clue.  I  have  heard  that  Behmen  was  jnllaged  by  New- 
ton, and  Swedenborg  by  Laplace,  and  Pyth^^raa  by  Copernicus, 
and  Kpicurus  by  Dalton,  &c.  I  do  not  think  this  mention  will 
revive  Behmen ;  but  it  may  the  whizgig,  a  very  pretty  toy,  and 
philosophical  withal,  for  few  of  those  who  used  it  could  ex- 
plain it. 

A  Grammar  of  iofinite  forms ;  or  tbe  mathematical  elements  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  mythology.  By  Wm.  Howison.  Ediu- 
bargh,  1828,  8to. 

A  curious  combination  of  geometry  and  mytbolc^.  Perseus, 
for  instance,  is  treated  under  the  bead, '  the  evolution  of  diminish- 
ing hyperbolic  branches.' 

The  Mythological  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients ;  pari  the  second ; 

or  the  key  of  Urania,  the  wards  of  which  wUl  unlock  all  tha 

myBtoriea  of  antiquity.     Norwich,  1823,  12mo. 
A  Companion  to  the  Mythological  Astronomy,   &c.,    containing 

remarks  on  recent  pnbUcationa.  .  .  Norwich,  1824,  12mo, 
A  new  Theory  of  the  £arth  and  of  planetary  motion ;  in  which  it 

is  demonstrated  that  the  San  is  vicegerent  of  his  owu  system. 

Norwich,  1825, 12mo. 
The  an^yzation  of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  so  far  aa  they  are 

fonnd  to  have  any  connection  with   the   snblime  science  of 

astronomy.     [This  is  pp.  97-180  of  some  other  work,  being  all 

I  have  seen.] 
These  works  are  all  by  Sampson  Arnold  Mackey,  for  whom  see 
Notes  and  Queriea,  1st  S.  viii.  468,  565,  ix.  89,  179.    Had  it 
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not  been  for  actual  quotationB  given  by  one  correapondent  only 
(let  S.  viii.  565),  that  journal  would  have  handed  him  down  as 
a  man  of  some  real  learning.  An  extraordinary  man  he  certainly 
was ;  it  is  not  one  illiterate  Bhoemaker  in  a  thousand  who  could  work 
upon  BUch  a  singular  masa  of  Sanscrit  and  Oreek  words,  without 
showing  evidence  of  being  able  to  read  a  line  in  any  language 
but  his  own,  or  to  spell  that  correctly.  He  was  an  uneducated 
Godfrey  Higgins.  A  few  estracts  will  put  this  in  a  strong  light : 
one  for  history  of  science,  one  for  astd'onomy,  and  one  for  philo- 
logy:— 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
was  the  sensory  of  Ood  ;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  see  quite  roDod 
the  earth : "  which  proves  that  Sir  Isaac  had  no  idea  that  God  coaid 
see  throngh  the  earth. 

Sir  Richard  [Phillips]  has  given  the  most  rational  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  the  earth's  elliptical  orbit  that  I  hare  ever  seen  in  print. 
It  is  beoanse  the  earth  preaetits  its  watery  hemisphere  to  the  snn  at 
one  time  and  that  of  solid  land  the  other ;  bnt  why  has  he  made  bis 
Oxonian  astonished  at  the  coincidence  P  It  is  what  I  taught  in  my 
attic  twelve  years  before. 

Again,  admitting  that  the  Eloim  were  powerinland intelligent  beings 
that  managed  these  things,  we  woald  accuse  th«m  of  being  the  aatbors 
of  all  the  anfierings  of  Chrisna.  And  as  they  and  the  constellation  of 
Leo  were  below  the  horizon,  and  conseqnently  cnt  off  from  the  end  of 
the  zodiac,  there  were  bnt  eleven  constellations  of  the  zodiac  to  be 
seen ;  the  three  at  the  end  were  wanted,  bnt  those  three  wonld  be 
accQsed  of  bringing  Chrisna  into  the  troables  which  at  last  ended  in 
his  death.  All  this  wonld  be  expressed  in  the  Kastern  langnage  by 
saying  that  Chrisna  was  peraecated  by  those  Jndoth  Ishcariotb  ! ! ! !  I 
[the  five  notes  of  exclamation  are  the  author's].  Bnt  the  astronomy 
of  those  distant  ages,  when  the  snn  was  at  the  sonth  pole  in  winter, 
wonld  leave  five  of  those  Decana  cnt  off  from  onr  view,  in  the  latitnde 
of  twenty-eight  degrees;  hence  Chrisna  died  of  wonnds  from,  five 
Decans,  bnt  the  whole  five  may  be  inolnded  in  Jndoth.  Ishcarioth !  for 
the  phrase  means  the  men  t}iat  are  wanted  at  the  extreme  parts.  Ish- 
carioth is  a  compound  of  ish,  a  man,  and  carat  wanted  or  taken  away, 
and  otk  the  plnral  termination,  more  ancient  than  im. . . ' 

I  might  show  at  length  how  Michael  is  the  sun,  and  the 
D'-ev-'l,  in  French  Di-ob-al,  also  'L-evi-ath-an — the  evi  being  the 
radical  part  both  of  devil  and  Imathan — ia  the  Nile,  which  the 
sun  dried  up  for  Moses  to  pass :  a  battle  celebrated  by  Jude. 
Also  bow  Moaesy  the  same  name  as  Mv^ea,  is  from  meaka,  drawn 
out  of  the  water,  *  and  hence  we  called  our  land  which  is  saved 
from  the  water  by  the  name  of  marsk.'  But  it  will  be  of  more  use 
to  collect  tbe  character  of  S.  A.  M.  from  such  corrcspondentii  of 
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Notes  and  Queries  as  hare  Tritten  after  superficial  ezamiDatton. 
Great  astronomical  and  philological  attainmentfl ;  much  ability 
and  learning;  had  evidently  read  and  studied  deeply;  remark- 
able for  the  originality  of  hia  views  upon  the  very  abstmae 
nibject  of  mythological  astronomy,  in  which  he  exhibited  great 
sagacity.  Certainly  his  views  were  oriffvnal ;  but  their  sagacity, 
if  it  be  allowable  to  copy  his  own  mode  of  etymologizing,  is  of  an 
orirgm-aie  ca«t,  resembling  that  of  a  person  who  puts  to  his 
mouth  liquors  both  distilled  and  fermented. 

Priociples  of  the  Kantesiaii,  or  transoendental  philosophy.      By 
Thomas  Wirgnuui.     IioodoD,  1824,  8ro. 

Mr.  Wirgman's  mind  was  somewhat  attuned  to  psychology; 
but  he  was  cracky  and  vagariooe.  He  had  been  a  fashionable 
jeweller  in  St.  James's  Street,  no  doubt  the  eon  or  grandson  of 
Wii^man  at  'the  well-known  toy-shop  in  St.  James's  Street,* 
where  Sam  Johnson  smartened  himself  with  silver  buckles, 
(BoBwell,  set.  69).  He  would  not  have  the  ridiculous  large  ones 
in  fashion ;  and  he  would  give  no  more  than  a  guinea  a  pair  ; 
such,  says  Boewell,  in  Italics,  were  the  princvples  of  the  business : 
and  I  think  this  may  be  the  flrst  place  in  which  the  philo- 
sophical 'word  was  brought  down  from  heaven  to  mix  with  men. 
However  this  may  be,  my  Wirgman  sold  snuff-boxes,  among 
other  things,  and  fifty  years  ago  a  &8hionable  snuff-boxer  would 
be  under  inducement,  if  not  positively  obliged,  to  have  a  stock 
with  very  objectionable  pictures.  So  it  happened  that  Wirgmao 
— hj  reason  of  a  trifle  too  much  candour— came  under  the  notice 
of  the  SuppresBion  Society,  and  ran  considerable  risk.  Mr. 
Brougham  was  his  counsel ;  and  managed  to  get  him  acquitted. 
Years  and  years  after  tiiis,  when  Mr.  Brougham  was  deep  in  the 
formation  of  the  London  University  (now  University  College), 
Mr.  Wirgman  called  on  him.  *  What  now  ? '  said  Mr.  B.  with  his 
most  sarcastic  look — a  very  perfect  thing  of  its  kind — 'you're 
in  a  scrape  again,  I  suppose  I '  '  No  I  indeed  I '  said  W., '  my  present 
object  is  to  aak  your  interest  for  the  chair  of  Moral  PkUoaophy 
in  the  new  University  I '    He  had  taken  up  Kant  I 

Mr,  Wirgman,  an  itinerant  paradoxer,  called  on  me  in  1831:  he 
came  to  convert  me.  '  I  assure  you,'  said  he, '  I  am  nothing  but 
an  old  brute  of  a  jeweller ; '  and  his  eye  and  manner  were  of  the 
extreme  of  jocosity,  as  good  in  their  way,  as  the  satire  of  his 
former  counsel.  I  mention  him  as  one  of  that  class  who  go  away 
quite  satisfied  that  they  have  wrought  conviction.    'Now,'  said  he, 
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*ni  make  it  clear  to  youl  Suppose  a  number  of  gold-fiahea  in  a 
glass  bowl — you  understand?  Weill  I  come  with  my  cigar, 
and  go  puff,  puff,  puff,  over  the  bowl,  until  there  is  a  little  cloud 
of  smoke :  now,  tell  me,  what  will  the  gold-fishes  say  to  that  ? ' 
'  I  should  imagine,'  said  I,  *  that  they  would  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it.*  *  By  Jove  I  you're  a  Kantian ; '  said  he,  and  with  this  and 
the  like,  he  left  me,  vowing  that  it  was  delightful  to  talk  to  so 
intelligent  a  person.  The  greatest  compliment  Wiigman  ever 
received  was  from  James  Mill,  who  used  to  say  he  did  not  under- 
etand  Kant,  lliat  such  a  man  as  Mill  should  think  this  worth 
saying  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  jocose  jeweller. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  stare  at  my  supposing  that  Boswell 
may  have  been  the  first  down-bringer  of  the  word  principles  into 
common  life ;  the  best  answer  will  be  a  prior  instance  of  the 
word  as  true  vernacular ;  it  has  never  happened  to  me  to  notice 
one.  Many  words  have  very  common  oses  which  are  not  old. 
Take  the  following  from  Nichols  (ATiecd,  ix.  263) :  '  Lord 
Thuilow  presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thicknesse, 
and  assures  them  that  he  knows  of  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
part  of  Mr.  Tbicknesse's  carriage ;  least  of  all  the  circumstance  of 
sending  the  bead  to  Ormond  Street.'  Surely  Mr.  T.  had  lent 
Lord  T.  a  satia&ctory  carriage  with  a  moveable  bead,  and  the 
above  is  a  polite  answer  to  inquiries.  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  carriage 
is  here  conduct,  and  the  head  is  a  bust.  The  vehicles  of  the 
rich,  at  the  time,  were  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  &c,  never 
carriages,  which  were  rather  carts.  Cribbon  has  the  word  for 
baggage-waggons.     In  Jane  Austen's  novels  the  word  carriage  is 


John  Walak,o{  Cork  (1786-1847).— This  discoverer  has  bad 
the  honour  of  a  biography  from  Prof.  Boole,  who,  at  my  request, 
collected  information  about  him  on  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
It  is  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November,  1851,  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  transferred  to  some  biographical  collection  where 
it  may  find  a  larger  class  of  readers,  It  is  the  best  biography  of 
a  single  hero  of  the  kind  that  I  know.  Mr.  Walsh  introduced 
himself  to  me,  as  he  did  to  many  others,  in  the  anterowlandian 
days  of  the  Post-office ;  his  unpaid  letters  were  double,  treble, 
&c.  They  contained  his  pamphlets,  and  cost  their  weight  in 
silver :  all  have  the  name  of  the  author,  and  all  are  in  octavo  or 
in  quarto  letter-form  :  most  are  in  four  pages,  and  all  dated  from 
Cork.    I  have  the  following  by  me  : — 
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The  Genraetric  Base.  1825.— The  tbeoiy  of  plsue  angles.  1827. — 
Three  Lettora  to  Dr.  Fnnds  Sadleir.  1838.— The  inveiitioD  of 
polar  geometry.  Bj  IrelaDdns,  183d. — The  theory  of  partial 
fimotdonB.  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham.  1839. — On  the  inTentioa 
of -polar  geometry.  1839. — Letter  to  the  Kditor  of  Uie  Edin- 
burgh Renew.  1840. — Irish  Mannfectnre.  A.  new  method  of 
tangents.  1811. — The  normal  diameter  in  cnrtrea.  1843. — 
Letter  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  1845.— [Hints  that  Oovemment  ihould 
DOmpel  the  introduction  of  Walsh's  Geometry  into  UnireraitieB.J 
— Solution  of  Equations  of  the  higher  orders.     1845. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  '  Metalt^a,'  and  I  know  not  how  manj 
others. 

Mr.  Boole,  who  has  taken  the  moral  and  social  features  of 
Walsh's  delusions  from  the  commiserating  point  of  view,  which 
makes  ridicule  out  of  place,  has  been  obliged  to  treat  Walsh  as 
Scott's  Alan  Fairford  treated  his  client  Peter  Peebles ;  namely* 
keep  the  scarecrow  out  of  court  while  his  case  was  argaed.  My 
plan  requires  me  to  bring  him  in  :  and  when  he  cornea  in  at  the 
door,  pity  and  sympathy  fly  out  at  the  window.  I-et  the  reader 
remember  that  be  was  not  an  ignoramus  in  mathematics :  he 
might  ba.ve  won  his  spurs  if  he  could  have  first  served  as  an 
esquire.  Though  so  illiterate  that  even  in  Ireland  he  never 
picked  up  anything  more  Latin  thau  Irdandus,  he  was  a  very 
pretty  mathematician  spoiled  in  the  making  by  intense  self- 
opinion. 

This  is  part  of  a  private  letter  to  me  at  the  back  of  a  page  of 
print :  I  had  never  addressed  a  word  to  him : — 

'  There  are  no  limits  in  mathematics,  and  those  that  assert  there  are, 
are  infinite  mffians,  ignorant,  lying  blackguards.  There  is  no  dif- 
ferential calculus,  no  Taylor's  theorem,  no  calculus  of.  variations,  Ac. 
in  mathematics.  There  is  no  quackery  whatever  in  mathematics  ;  no 
S  equal  lo  anytlting.     What  sheer  ignorant  blackguardism  that ! 

In  mechanics  the  paiaUelogram  of  forces  is  quackery,  and  is  danger- 
ous ;  for  nothing  is  at  rest,  or  in  uniform,  or  in  rectilinear  motion,  in 
the  universe.  Variable  motion  is  an  essential  properly  of  matter. 
Id^lace's  demonstration  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  a  b^ging  of 
the  question ;  and  the  attempts  of  them  all  to  show  that  the  difference 
of  twenty  minutes  between  the  sidereal  and  actual  revoluU<m  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  arises  from  the  tugging  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at 
the  pot-belly  of  the  earth,  without  being  sure  even  that  the  evth  has 
a  pot-belly  at  all,  is  perfect  quackery.  The  said  diiference  arising 
from  and  demonstrating  tho  revolution  of  the  Sun  itself  round  some 
distant  centre.' 
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In  the  letW  to  Lord  Brougham  we  read  as  follows :— - 
'  I  ask  the  Bojal  Society  of  London,  I  uk  the  Saxon  crew  of  that 
crazy  hulk,  where  is  the  do^ma  of  their  philoaopMc  god  now  ?  .  .  . 
When  the  Bojal  Society  of  London,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  shall  have  read  this  memorandnm,  how  will  they  appear  P  Like 
two  onr  doga  in  the  paws  of  the  noblest  beast  of  the  forest  .  .  .  Jnst 
as  this  note  was  going  to  press,  a  Tolnme  lately  published  by  yon  was 
pnt  into  my  haada,  wherein  yon  attempt  to  defend  the  flnxions  and 
Frincipia  of  Newton.  Man  !  what  are  you  about  p  Ton  oome  forward 
now  with  your  special  pleading,  and  fiaiigbt  with  national  prejudice, 
to  defend,  like  the  philosopher  Qrasai,  the  persecutor  of  Qalileo,  prin- 
dples  and  reasoning  which,  unless  you  are  actually  insane,  or  an 
ignorant  quack  in  mathematicB,  you  know  are  mathematically  false. 
What  a  moral  lesson  this  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  London 
from  its  head !  Man !  demonstrate  corollary  3,  in  this  note,  by  the 
lying  dogma  of  Newton,  or  turn  your  thoughts  to  something  yon 
understand.' 

'Walsh  Ibbuhdub.' 

Mr.  Walsh — honour  to  his  memory — once  had  the  considera- 
tion to  save  me  postage  by  addr^sing  a  pamphlet  mider  cover  to 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  with  an  explanatory  letter.  In  that 
letter  he  gives  a  candid  opinion  of  himself:^ 

(1838.)  'Mr.  Walsh  takes  leave  to  send  the  enclosed  corrected 
copy  to  Mr.  Hutton  as  one  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  to  save  postage  for  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  there.  He  will 
find  in  it  geometiy  more  deep  and  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
simple  and  elegant,  than  it  was  ever  contemplated  human  genius  could 
invent.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  that  a  certain  '  tomfoolery 
lemma,'  vrith  ita  '  tomfoolery '  superstructure,  *  never  had  exist- 
ence outside  the  shallow  brains  of  its  inventor,'  Euclid.  He  then 
proceeds  thus  :^ 

'  The  same  spirit  that  animated  those  phOoeophers  who  sent  Qalileo 
to  the  Inquisition  animates  bU  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day 
withont  exception.  If  anything  can  f^  them  from  the  yoke  of  error, 
it  is  the  [Walsh]  problem  of  double  tangence.  But  free  them  it  will, 
how  deeply  soever  they  may  be  sunk  into  mental  slavery — and  Qod 
knovrs  that  is  deeply  enough ;  and  they  bear  it  with  an  admirable 
grace ;  for  none  bear  slaveiy  with  a  better  grace  than  tyrants.  The 
lads  must  adopt  my  theory  ...  It  will  be  a  sad  reverse  for  all  our 
great  professore  to  be  compelled  to  become  schoolboys  in  their  gray 
years.  But  the  sore  scratch  is  to  be  compelled,  as  th^  had  beforf 
been  compelled  one  thoosand  years  ago,  to  hare  recourse  to  Ireland 
for  instmction.' 
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The  foUowing  *  ^promptu '  is  no  doubt  by  Walsh  hlnuelf:  lie 
was  more  of  &  poet  thaa  of  an  astronomer  : — 

'  Through  ages  noMended, 

With  Bophiati;  bleoded, 
Doep  Boience  in  Chaos  had  ilept ; 

Its  limits  were  fettered, 

Ita  TotflTB  nnlettered, 
Its  Btadents  in  moTements  bat  crept. 

Till,  despite  of  great  fbes, 

Oieat  "Wajsu  fint  arose, 
And  with  logical  mi^t  did  imiarel 

Those  mazes  of  knowledge, 

Ne'er  known  in  a  ooll^^ 
Though  sought  for  with  nnceasing  travail. 

With  cheers  we  now  hail  him, 

May  snccces  never  bil  him. 
In  Polar  Geometrical  mining ; 

Till  Mb  foes  be  as  tamed 

As  his  works  are  far-famed 
For  true  philosophic  refining,* 

Walsh's  system  is,  that  all  mathematics  aod  physics  are  vrong : 
there  is  hardly  one  proposition  in  Euclid  which  is  demonstrated. 
His  example  ought  to  warn  all  who  rely  on  their  own  evidence  to 
their  own  success.  He  was  not,  properly  speaking,  insane ;  be 
only  spoke  his  mind  more  freely  than  many  others  of  his  class. 
The  poor  fellow  died  in  the  Cork  union,  during  the  famine.  He 
bad  lived  a  happy  life,  conteonplating  bis  own  perfections,  like 
Biahma  on  the  lotos-leaf. 

The  year  1825  brings  me  to  about  the  middle  of  my  Athe- 
ncBum  list :  that  is,  so  for  as  mere  nomber  of  names  mentioned 
is  concerned.  Freedom  of  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  gaining 
ground,  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  what  the  speaker 
happens  to  think  :  admission  of  authority  is  no  longer  made  in 
the  old  way.  If  we  take  soul-cure  and  body-cure,  divinity  and 
medicine,  it  is  manifest  that  a  change  has  come  over  us.  Time 
was  when  it  was  enough  that  dose  or  dogma  should  be  certified 
by  '  n  a  €t^  ordonn4.  Monsieur,  il  a  &.(>  ordonn^,'  as  the  apothe- 
cary said  when  he  w&nted  to  operate  upon  poor  de  Porceaugnac. 
Tety  much  changed :  but  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  does  not 
now  matter ;  the  question  is,  whether  contempt  of  demxmetration 
such  as  our  paradoxers  show  has  augmented  with  the  rejection  of 
dogmatic  avikoriiy.     It  ought  to  be  just  the  otiier  way :  for  the 
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voTsfaip  of  reason  ie  the  nystem  on  which,  if  vre  trust  them,  the 
deniers  of  guidance  ground  their  plan  of  life.  The  following 
attempt  at  an  experiment  on  this  point  is  the  hest  which  I  can 
make ;  and,  so  for  as  I  know,  the  first  that  ever  was  made. 

Say  that  my  list  of  paradoxers  divides  in  1825:  this  of  itself 
proves  Qothing,  because  so  many  of  the  earlier  booka  are  lost,  or 
not  likely  to  be  come  at.  It  wonld  be  a  fearful  rate  of  increase 
which  would  make  the  number  of  paradoxes  since  1825  equal  to 
the  whole  number  before  that  date.  Let  us  turn  now  to  another 
collection  of  mine,  arithmetical  books,  of  which  I  have  published 
a  list.  The  two  collections  are  similarly  circumstanced  as  to 
new  and  old  books ;  the  paradoxes  had  no  care  given  to  the 
collection  of  either ;  the  arithmetical  booka  equal  care  to  both. 
The  list  of  arithmetical  books,  published  In  1847,  divides  at 
1735;  the  puradoxeH,  up  to  1863,  divide  at  1825.  If  we  take 
the  process  which  is  most  against  the  distinction,  and  allow  every 
year  from  1847  to  1863  to  add  a  year  to  1735,  we  should  say 
that  the  arithmetical  writers  divide  at  1751.  This  rough  pro- 
cess may  serve,  with  BufScient  certainty,  to  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  paradoxes  to  books  of  sober  demonstration  is  on  the 
increase;  and  probably,  quite  as  much  as  the  proportion  of 
heterodoses  to  books  of  orthodox  adherence.  So  that  divinity 
and  medicine  may  say  to  geometry.  Don't  you  sneer :  if  ration- 
alism, homceopathy,  and  their  congeners  are  on  the  rise  among 
us,  your  enemies  are  increasing  quite  as  fast.  But  geometry 
replies — Dear  friends,  content  yourselves  with  the  rational  in- 
ference that  the  rise  of  heterodoxy  within  your  pales  is  not 
conclusive  against  you,  taken  alone ;  for  it  rises  at  the  same 
time  within  mine.  Store  within  your  gamers  the  precious 
argument  that  you  are  not  proved  wrong  by  increase  of  dissent ; 
because  there  is  increase  of  dissent  against  exact  science.  But 
do  not  therefore  even  yourselves  to  me:  remember  that  you. 
Dame  Divinity,  have  inflicted  eveiy  kind  of  penalty,  from  the 
stake  to  the  stocks,  in  aid  of  your  reasoning;  remember  that 
you.  Mother  Medicine,  have,  not  many  years  ago  applied  to 
Parliament  for  increase  of  forcible  hindrance  of  antipharma- 
copoeal  drenches,  pills,  and  powders.  Who  ever  heard  of  my 
asking  the  legislature  to  fine  blundering  circle-squarers  ?  lie- 
member  that  the  D  in  dogma  is  the  D  in  decay ;  but  the  D  in 
demonstration  ia  the  D  in  durability. 

I  have  known  a  medical  man — a  young  one — who  was  seriously 
of  opinion  that  the  country  ought  to  be  divided  into  medical 
parishes,  with  a  practitioner  appointed  to  each,  and  a  penalty 
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for  calling  in  any  but  the  incumbent  curer.  How  should  people 
know  how  to  choose?  The  hair-dreseers  once  petitioned  Par- 
liament  for  an  act  to  compel  people  to  wear  wigs.  My  own 
opinion  is  of  the  opposite  extreme,  as  in  the  following  letter 
(Examiner,  April  5,  1656) ;  which,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  reiwioted 
in  a  medical  journal,  as  a  plan  not  absolutely  to  be  rejected. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  greatly  promote  true 
medical  orthodoxy,  the  predominance  of  well  educated  thinkers, 
and  the  development  of  their  desirable  dilFerences. 

Sir.  The  Medical  Bill  and  the  medical  question  generally  is 
one  on  which  experience  would  teach,  if  people  would  be  taught. 

The  great  soul  question  took  three  hundred  years  to  settle :  the 
little  body  question  might  be  settled  in  thirty  years,  if  the  deci- 
sions in  the  fonner  question  were  studied. 

Time  was  when  the  State  believed,  aa  honestly  as  ever  it 
believed  anything,  that  it  might,  could,  and  akould  find  out 
true  doctrine  for  the  poor  ignorant  community ;  to  which,  like 
a  worthy  honest  state,  it  added  toould.  Accordingly,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  Church,  which  underiiook  the  physic,  the  surgery, 
and  the  pharmacy  of  sound  doctrine  all  by  itself,  it  sent  forth 
its  legally  qnalified  teachers  into  every  parish,  and  woe  to  the 
man  who  called  in  any  other.  They  burnt  that  man,  they 
whipped  him,  they  imprisoned  him,  they  did  everything  but  what 
was  Christian  to  him,  all  for  his  soul's  healtli  and  the  amendment 
of  his  excesses. 

But  men  would  not  submit.  To  the  argument  that  the  Stato 
was  a  father  to  the  ignorant,  they  replied  that  it  was  at  best  the 
ignorant  father  of  an  ignorant  son,  and  that  a  blind  mBn  could 
find  his  way  into  a  ditch  without  another  blind  man  to  help  him. 
And  when  the  State  said — But  here  we  have  the  Church,  which 
knows  all  about  it,  the  ignorant  community  declared  that  it  had 
&  right  to  judge  that  question,  and  that  it  would  judge  it.  It 
also  said  that  the  Church  was  never  one  thing  long,  and  that  it 
progressed,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  slowly  than  the  ignorant 
commimity. 

The  end  of  it  was,  in  this  country,  that  every  one  who  chose 
taught  all  who  chose  to  let  him  teach,  on  condition  only  of  an  open 
and  true  registration.  The  State  was  allowed  to  patronise  one 
particular  Church,  so  that  no  one  need  trouble  himself  to  choose 
a  pastor  from  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing.  But  every  church 
is  allowed  its  colleges,  its  studies,  its  diplomas ;  and  every  man 
is  allowed  his  choice.     There  is  no   proof  that   our  souls  are 
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wone  off  than  in  the  sizteeDtli  century  ;  and,  judging  l^  fruits, 
there  is  much  reason  to  hope  they  are  better  off. 

Now  the  little  body  question  is  a  perfect  parallel  to  the  great 
Boul  question  in  all  its  circunutanceB.  The  only  things  in  which 
the  j«rallel  feils  are  the  following :  Every  one  who  believes  in  a 
future  state  sees  that  the  soul  queetiou  ie  incomparably  more 
important  than  the  body  question,  and  every  one  can  ti?  the 
body  question  by  experiment  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  soul 
question.  The  proverb,  which  always  has  a  spark  of  truth  at  the 
bottom,  says  that  every  man  of  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
physician ;  but  did  even  the  proverb  maker  ever  dare  to  say  tliat 
eveiy  man  is  at  any  age  either  a  fool  or  a  fit  teacher  of  religion  ? 

Common  sense  points  out  the  ifollowing  settlement  of  the 
medical  question :  and  to  this  it  will  come  sooner  or  later. 

Let  evei7  man  who  chooses — subject  to  one  common  law  of 
manslaughter  for  all  the  eroM  cases — doctor  the  bodies  of  all 
who  choose  to  trust  bim,  and  recover  payment  according  to 
agreement  in  the  courts  of  law.  Provided  always  that  every 
person  practising  should  be  registered  at  a  moderate  fee  in  a 
leister  to  be  republished  every  six  months. 

Let  the  register  give  the  name,  address,  and  asserted  qualifica- 
tion of  each  candidate — as  licentiate,  or  doctor,  or  what  not,  of 
this  or  that  college,  hall,  university,  Ac,  home  or  foreign,  jjct 
it  be  competent  to  any  man  to  describe  himself  as  qualified  by 
study  in  public  schools  without  a  diploma,  or  by  private  study, 
or  even  by  intuition  or  divine  inspiration,  if  he  please.  But 
whatever  he  holds  his  qualification  to  be,  that  let  him  declare. 
Let  all  qualification  which  of  its  own  nature  admits  of  proof  be 
proved,  as  by  the  diploma  or  certificate,  &c.,  leaving  things  which 
cannot  be  proved,  as  asserted  private  study,  intuition,  inspiration, 
&C.,  to  work  their  own  way. 

Let  it  be  highly  penal  to  assert  to  the  patient  any  qualification 
which  is  not  in  the  register,  and  let  the  register  be  sold  very 
cheap.  Let  the  r^strar  give  each  registered  practitioner  a  copy 
of  the  register  in  bis  own  case ;  let  any  patient  have  power  to 
demand  a  sight  of  this  copy ;  and  let  no  money  for  attendance 
be  recoverable  in  any  case  in  which  there  has  been  &lse  repre- 
sentation. 

Let  any  party  in  any  suit  have  a  right  to  produce  what  medi- 
cal testimony  he  pleases.  Let  the  medical  witness  produce  his 
register,  and  let  his  evidence  be  for  the  jury,  as  is  that  of  an 
engineer  or  a  practitioner  of  any  art  which  is  not  attested  by 
diplomas. 
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Let  any  man  who  practises  without  venturinf;  to  put  his  name 
on  the  register  he  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  consequence  would  be  that,  as  now,  anybody  who  pleasea 
might  practise ;  for  the  medical  world  is  well  aware  that  there 
is  no  power  of  preventing  what  they  call  quacks  from  practising. 
But  very  different  from  what  is  now,  every  man  who  practises 
would  be  obliged  to  tell  the  whole  world  what  bis  claim  is,  and 
would  run  a  great  risk  if  he  dared  to  tell  his  patient  in  private 
anything  different  from  what  he  had  told  the  whole  world. 

The  consequence  would  be  that  a  real  education  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  surgery,  and  what  is  known  of  the  thing 
called  medicine,  would  acquire  more  importance  than  it  now 
has. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  completely  the  medical  man  of  the 
nineteentti  century  squares  with  the  priest  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  clergy  of  all  sects  are  now  better  divines  and  better 
men  than  they  ever  were.  They  have  lost  Bacon's  reproach  that 
they  took  a  smaller  measure  of  things  than  any  other  educated 
men ;  and  the  physicians  are  now  in  this  particular  the  rear- 
guard of  the  learned  world  ;  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  rear 
in  our  day  is  further  on  in  the  march  than  the  van  of  Bacon's 
day.  Nor  will  they  ever  recover  the  lost  position  until  medicine 
is  as  free  as  religion. 

To  this  it  must  come.  To  this  the  public,  which  will  decide 
for  itself,  has  determined  it  shall  come.  To  this  the  public  baa, 
in  fact,  brought  it,  but  on  a  plan  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
make  permanent.  We  will  be  as  free  to  take  care  of  our  bodies 
as  of  our  souls  and  of  our  goods.  This  is  the  profession  of  all 
who  sign  as  I  do,  and  the  practice  of  most  of  those  who  would  not 
like  the  name  Heterofath.' 


The  motion  of  the  Snn  in  the  Ecliptic,  proved  to  be  nniform  in  a 
circular  orbit  .  .  .  with  preliminary  observations  on  the  fallacy 
of  the  Solar  System.     By  Bartholomew  Prascott,  1825,  870. 

The  author  had  published,  in  1803,  a  '  Defence  of  the  Divine 
System,'  which  I  never  saw ;  also,  *  On  the  inverted  scheme  of 
Copernicus,'     The  above  work  is  clever  in  its  satire. 

Hanifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  established  Nov.  12, 
1824.     Twenty-fonr  plain  qnestions  to  honest  men. 
These  are  two  broadsides  of  August   and   November,    1826* 
signed  by  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.,  Orator  of  the  Christian   Evidence 
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Society.  This  gentleman  wss  a  clergyman,  and  was  convicted  of 
blaapbemy  in  1827,  for  which  he  suffered  imprisonment,  and  got 
the  name  of  the  Device  Chaplain.  The  following  are  quota- 
tions :  — 

'  For  the  book  of  Revelation,  there  was  no  original  Greek  at  all,  but 
Erasmiu  wrot«  it  himself  in  Switzerlaad,  in  the  year  1516.  Bishop 
Marsh,  toI.  i.  p.  320.' — 'la  not  Giod  the  anthor  of  joar  reason  ?  Can  he 
then  be  the  anthor  of  anything  which  is  contrary  to  yonr  reason  P  If 
reason  be  a  anScient  gnide,  why  sbonld  Ood  give  yon  any  other  P  if  it 
be  not  a  Bnfficient  guide,  why  has  he  giren  yon  that?' 

I  remember  a  votary  of  the  Society  being  asked  to  eubetitute  for 
reason  '  the  right  leg,'  and  for  guide  '  support^'  and  to  answer  the 
two  last  questions ;  he  said  there  must  be  a  quibble,  but  he  did 
not  see  what.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  argumerUum  A 
carcei'e  ie  obsolete.  One  great  defect  of  it  was  that  it  did  not  go 
far  enough :  there  should  have  been  laws  against  subscriptions 
for  blasphemers,  against  dealing  at  their  shops,  and  against  rich 
widows  marrying  them. 

Had  I  taken  in  theology,  I  must  liave  entered  books  against 
Christianity.  I  mention  the  above,  and  Paine's  '  Age  of  Keason,' 
simply  because  they  are  the  only  English  modern  works  that 
ever  came  in  my  way  without  my  asking  for  them.  The  three 
pari^  of  the  '  Age  of  Reason  '  were  publifihed  in  Paris  1793,  Paris 
1795,  and  New  York  1807.  Cariile's  edition  is  of  London, 
1818,  8vo.  It  must  be  republished  when  the  time  comes,  to  show 
what  stuff  government)  and  clprg-y  were  afraid  of  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  I  should  never  have  seen  the  book,  if  it 
had  not  been  prohibited :  a  bookseller  put  it  under  my  nose  with 
a  fearful  look  round  him ;  and  I  could  do  no  less,  in  commoD 
curiosity,  than  buy  a  work  which  had  been  so  complimented  hy 
church  and  state.  And  when  I  bad  read  it,  I  said  in  my  mind  to 
church  and  state, — Confound  you !  you  have  taken  me  in  worse 
than  any  reviewer  I  ever  met  with.  I  forget  what  I  gave  for 
the  book,  but  I  ought  to  have  been  able  to  claim  compensation 
somewhere. 


Cabbala  Algehraica.    Anctore  Gnl.  Lnd.  Chriatmann.  Stattgard, 

1827,  4to. 

Eighty  closely  printed  pages  of  an  attempt  to  solve  equations 
of  every  degree,  which  has  a  process  called  by  the  author  C(Abala. 
An  anonymous  correspondent  spells  cabbala  as  follows,  ■xafi^oKX, 
and  makes  666  out  of  its  letters.     This  geatlemaa  has  sent  me. 
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fiiace  my  Budget  commenced,  a  little  heap  of  Batirical  communi" 
cations,  each  having  a  666  or  two ;  for  iostance,  alluding  to  my 
remarks  on  the  spelling  of  chffmwtTy,  he  finds  the  fated  number  in 
X*i*tt^  With  these  are  challenges  to  explain  them,  and  hint«  about 
the  end  of  the  world.  All  these  letters  have  different  fantastic 
scab ;  one  of  them  with  the  legend '  keep  your  temper,' — another 
bearing  '  bank  token  five  pence.'  The  only  Bignatiire  is  a  triangle 
with  a  little  circle  in  it,  which  I  interpret  to  mean  that  the 
writer  confesses  himself  to  be  the  round  man  stuck  in  the  three- 
cornered  hole,  to  be  explained  as  in  Sydney  Smith's  joke- 
There  is  a  kind  of  Cabbala  Alphabetica  which  the  investigators 
of  the  numerals  in  words  would  do  well  to  take  up :  it  is  the 
formatioQ  of  sentences  which  contain  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  each  only  once.  No  one  has  done  it  with  v  and  j  treated  aa 
(Mnsonante ;  but  you  and  I  can  do  it.  Dr.  Whewell  and  I  amused 
ourselves,  some  years  ago,  with  attempts.  He  could  not  make 
sense,  though  be  joined  words :  he  gave  me 

Phiz,  styx,  wrong,  bnck.  Same,  quid. 

I  gave  him  the  following,  which  ha  agreed  was  '  admirable 
sense : '  I  certainly  think  the  words  would  never  have  come 
together  except  in  this  way : — 

I,  qnartz  pyx,  who  fling  mnck  beds. 

I  long  thought  that  no  human  being  could  say  this  under  any 
circumstances.  At  last  I  happened  to  he  reading  a  religious 
writer — as  he  thought  himself — who  threw  aspersions  on  hia 
opponents  thick  and  threefold.  Heyday  I  came  into  my  head, 
this  fellow  fiings  muck  beds ;  he  must  be  a  quartz  pyx.  And  then 
I  remembered  that  a  pyx  is  a  sacred  vessel,  and  quartz  is  a  hard 
stone,  as  hard  as  the  heart  of  a  religious  foe-curser.  So  that  the 
line  is  the  motto  of  the  ferocious  sectarian,  who  turns  his  religious 
vessels  into  mud-holders,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  not 
see  what  he  sees. 

I    can    find    no    circumstances    for  the   following,   which    I 
received  from  another : — 

Fritz !  quick !  land !  hew  gypsnm  box. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  the  following : — ■ 

Dumpy  quiz  I  whirl  back  fogs  next. 

This  might  be  said  in  time  of  haze  to  the  queer  little  figure  in 
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the  Dutch  weatber-toy,  which  comes  oat  or  goes  in  with  the 
change  in  the  atmosphere.     Again, 

Export  mj  fund  ]    Quiz  black  whi^. 

I'bia  Squire  Weetem  might  have  said,  who  was  always  afraid  of 
the  whigs  Eendiug  the  einking-fund  over  to  Hanover.  Bui  the 
following  is  the  best ;  it  is  good  advice  to  a  young  man,  very  well 
expressed  under  the  circumstances : — 

Get  nymph ;  quiz  Bad  brow ;  fix  lack. 

"Which  in  more  sober  English  would  be.  Marry ;  be  cheerful ; 
watch  your  business.  There  is  more  edification,  more  religion  ia 
this  than  in  all  the  6€6-interpretationB  put  together. 

Such  things  would  make  excellent  writing  copies,  for  they 
secure  attention  to  every  letter ;  v  and  j  might  be  placed  at  the 
end. 

The  Celtic  Druids.    By  OodfVey  Higgins,  Eaq.  of  Skellow  Grange, 

near  Doncaater.     Loudon,  1827,  4to. 
Anacalypais,  or  an  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  the  Saitic 
Isis :  or  an  int^nirj  into  the  oHgia  of  languages,  Bations,  and 

religions.      By  Godfrey  Higgins,  &o London,  1836, 

2  vols.  4to. 
The  first  work  bad  an  additional  preface  and  a  new  index  in 
1629.  Possibly,  in  future  time,  will  be  found  bound  up  with 
copies  of  the  second  work  two  sheets  which  Mr.  Hifi^gins  circu- 
lated among  his  friends  in  1831  :  tlie  first  a  'Hecapitulation,'the 
second  '  Book  vi.  ch.  1.' 

The  system  of  these  works  is  that — 

The  Buddhists  of  Upper  India  (of  whom  the  Phenician  Canaanite, 
Melchizedek,  was  a  priest),  who  built  the  Pyramids,  Stonehenge 
Carnac,  &c.  will  be  shown  to  have  founded  all  the  ancient  mytholt^os 
of  the  world,  which,  however  varied  and  csormpted  in  recent  times, 
were  originally  one,  and  that  one  fonnded  on  principles  anbUme, 
beantifu.1,  and  ti^e. 

These  works  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  learning,  very 
honestly  put  together.  I  presume  the  enormous  number  of  fects, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  index,  to  be  the  reasons  why  the  Atio- 
calypaia  found  a  permanent  place  in  the  old  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  even  before  the  change  which  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  books  left  free  to  the  reader  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Higgins,  whom  I  knew  well  in  the  last  six  years  of  his  life, 
and  respected  as  a  good,  learned,  and  (in  his  owa  way) j7iou«  man, 
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was  thoroughly  and  completely  the  man  of  a  system.  He  had 
that  sort  of  mental  connection  with  his  theory  that  made  hia 
statements  of  his  authorities  trustworthy :  for,  besides  perfect 
integrity,  he  had  no  bias  towards  alteration  of  facts  :  he  saw  hia 
system  in  the  way  the  fact  was  presented  to  him  by  his  authority* 
be  that  wbat  it  might. 

He  was  very  sure  of  a  fact  which  he  got  from  any  of  his 
authorities  :  nothing  could  shake  him.  Imagine  a  conversation 
between  him  and  an  Indian  officer  who  had  paid  long  attention 
to  Hindoo  antiquities  and  their  remains ;  a  third  person  was 
present,  ego  yui  acriho.  6.  H.  'You  know  that  in  the  temples 
of   I-forget-who  the  Ceres  is  always  sculptured  precisely  as  in 

Greece.'     Col. ,  *I  really  do  not  remember  it,  and  I  have 

seen   mo8t  of  these  temples.'      Q.  H.    '  It  is  so,  I  assure  you, 

especially   at    I-forget-where.'     CoL , 'Well,  I   am  sure  I    I 

was  encamped  for  six  weeks  at  the  gate  of  that  very  temple,  and, 
except  a  little  shooting,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  examine  its 
details,  which  I  did,  day  after  day,  and  I  found  nothing  of  the 
kind.'     It  was  of  no  use  at  all. 

Godfrey  Higgins  began  life  l^  exposing  and  conquering,  at 
the  expense  of  two  years  of  his  studies,  some  shocking  abuses 
which  existed  in  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum.  This  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which  called  much  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  produced  much  good  effect.  He  was  very  resolute 
and  energetic.  The  magistracy  of  his  time  had  scruples  about  ' 
using  the  severity  of  law  to  people  of  such  station  as  well-to-do 
farmers,  &c. ;  they  would  allow  a  great  deal  of  resistance,  and 
endeavour  to  mollify  the  rebels  into  obedience.  A  youog  farmer 
flatly  refused  to  pay  under  an  order  of  affiliation  made  upon  him 
by  G-odfrey  Higgins.  He  was  duly  warned ;  and  persisted :  he 
shortly  found  himself  in  gaol.  He  went  there  sure  to  conquer 
the  Justice,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  demand  to  see  his 
lawyer.  He  was  told,  to  his  horror,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
cropped  and  prison-dressed,  he  might  see  as  many  lawyers  as  he 
pleased,  to  be  looked  at,  laughed  at,  and  advised  that  there  was 
but  one  way  out  of  the  scrape.  Higgins  was,  in  his  speculations, 
a  regular  counterpart  of  Bailly ;  but  the  celebrated  Mayor  of  Paris 
had  not  his  nerve.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  if  their  characters  had 
been  changed,  whether  the  unfortunate  criais  in  which  Bailly  was 
not  equal  to  the  occasion  would  have  led  to  very  different  results 
if  Hi^ns  had  been  in  his  place :  but  assiu-edly  constitutional 
liberty  would  have  had  one  chance  more.  There  are  two  works 
of  his   by   which   he    was    known,  apart   from    his    paradoses. 
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First, '  An  apology  for  the  life  and  character  of  the  celebrated 
prophet  of  Arabia,  called  Mohamed,  or  the  Illustrious.'  London, 
8vo.  1629.  The  reader  will  look  at  this  writing  of  our  English 
Buddhist  with  suspicious  eye,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
confessing  that  the  Arabian  prophet  has  some  reparation  to 
demand  at  the  hands  of  Chriatiane.  Next,  *  Horee  Sabbatics ;  or 
an  attempt  to  correct  certain  scperstitiona  and  vulgar  errors 
respecting  the  Sabbath.  Second  edition,  with  a  lai^e  appendix.* 
Loudon,  12mo.  1833.  This  book  was  very  heterodox  at  the 
time,  but  it  has  furnished  material  for  some  of  the  clergy  of  our 
diiy. 

I  never  oo»ild  quite  make  out  whether  Godfrey  Hig^ina  took 
that  system  which  he  traced  to  the  Buddhists  to  have  a  Divine 
origin,  or  to  be  the  result  of  good  men's  meditations.  Hiraiielf  a 
strong  theist,  and  believer  in  a  future  state,  one  woidd  suppose 
that  he  would  refer  a  universal  religion,  spread  in  different  forms 
over  the  whole  earth  from  one  source,  directly  to  the  universal 
Parent.  And  this  I  suspect  he  did,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 
The  external  evidence  is  balanced.     In  his  preface  he  says — 

'I  cannot  help  smiling  when  I  consider  Ihat  the  priesta  hare  objected 
to  admit  my  former  book,  "  the  Celtic  Druids,"  into  libraries,  becanse 
it  was  antichrist]  an :  and  it  has  been  attacked  by  DeistH,  becanse  it 
was  saperfluously  religions.  The  learned  Deist,  the  Bev.  R.  Taylor 
[already  mentioned],  has  designated  me  as  the  religious  Mr.  Higgina.' 

The  time  will  come  when  some  profound  historian  of  literature 
will  make  himself  much  clearer  on  the  point  than  I  am. 


The  trinmphal  Chariot  of  Friction :  or  a  familiar  cincidation  of 
the  origin  of  m^uetic  attraction,  Ac.  &o.     By  William  Pope. 
London,  1829,  4to. 
Part  of  this  work  is  on  a  dipping-needle  of  the  author's  con- 
struction.    It  must  have  been  under  the  impression  that  a  book 
of  naval  magnetism  was  proposed,  that  a  great  many  officers,  the 
Royal  Naval  Club,  &c.  lent  their  names  to  the  subscription  list. 
How  must  they  have  been  surprised  to  find,  right  opposite  to  the 
list  of  subscribers,  the  plate  presenting '  the  three  emphatic  letters, 
J.  A.  0.'     And  bow  much  more  when  they  saw  it  set  forth  that  if 
a  square  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  a  circle  within  that,  then  a 
square  again,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  have  more  than  fourteen 
circles,  let  the  first  circle  be  aa  large  as  you  please.     From  this 
the  seven  attributes  of  God  are  unfolded ;  and  further,  that  all 
matter  was  maral,  until  Lucifer  churned  it  into  physical  *  as  &r 
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as  the  third  circle  in  Deity':  this  Lucifer,  called  Leviathan  in 
Job,  being  thoB  the  moving  cause  of  chaos.  I  shall  eay  no  more, 
except  that  the  friction  of  the  air  is  the  cause  of  magnetism. 

Remarks  on  the  Architecture,  Sculptnre,  and  Zodiao  of  Fnlmjrra ; 
irith  a  Ksj   to  the  InscriptionB.     By  B.   Precicot.     London, 
1830, 8yo. 
Mr.  Prescot  gives  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  a  Hebrew  origin. 

Epitome  de  mathSmatiqnes.  Far  F.  Jaootot,  Avocat.  Sibma  Edition. 

Paris,  1880,  8to.  (pp.  18). 
M^thode  Jacotot.     Choiz  de  propositions  math^matiqnes.    Par 

P.  T.  de  S^prfia.     2nde  ^tion.     Paris,  1830,  8to.  (pp.  82). 

Of  Jacotot's  method,  which  bad  some  vogue  in  Paris,  the 
principle  was  Tout  est  daiis  tout,  and  the  process  Apprendr» 
quelque  chose,  et  ay  Tapporter  tout  U  reete.  The  first  tract  has 
a  proposition  in  conic  sections  and  its  prelimioaries :  the  second 
has  twenty  exercises,  of  which  the  first  is  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  two  niunbers,  and  the  last  is  the  motion  of  a 
point  on  a  surface,  acted  on  by  given  forces.  This  is  topped  up 
with  the  problem  of  sound  in  a  tube,  and  a  slice  of  Laplace's 
theory  of  the  tides.  All  to  be  studied  until  known  by  heart,  and 
all  the  rest  will  come,  or  at  least  join  on  easily  when  it  cornea. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion  that  new  knowledge  hooks 
on  easily  to  a  little  of  the  old,  thoroughly  mastered.  The  day  is ' 
coming  when  it  will  be  found  out  that  crammed  erudition,  got  up 
for  examinations,  does  not  cast  out  any  hooks  for  more. 

Lcttre  k  MM.  les  Membrea  de  rAcad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences, 

contenant  nn  developpement  de  la  refutation  da  Byst«me  de  la 

gravitation  univorselle,  qoi  leur  ft  iie  presentee  le  30  aotit,  1830. 

Par  Felix  Paseot.     Paria,  IBUO,  8to. 

Works  of  this  sort  are  less  common  in  France  than  in  England. 

lo  France  there  is  only  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  go  to :  in 

England  there  is  a  reading  public  out  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c. 

About  1830  was  published,  in  the  Library  of  Ueefvl  KnoW' 
ledge,  the  tract  on  Probability,  the  joint  work  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune).  It  is  one  of  the 
best  elementary  openings  of  the  subject.  A  binder  put  my  name 
on  the  outside  (the  work  was  anonymous)  and  the  consequence 
was  that  nothing  could  drive  out  of  people's  heads  that  it  was 
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written  by  me.  I  do  not  know  how  many  denials  I  have  made, 
from  a  passage  in  one  of  my  own  worka  to  a  letter  in  the  Timea : 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
truth,  even  now.  I  accordingly  note  the  fact  once  more.  But 
as  a  book  has  no  right  here  unless  it  contain  a  paradox — or  thing 
counter  to.  general  opinion  or  practice — I  will  produce  two  small 
ones.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  with  whom  lay  the  executive  arrange- 
ment>  had  a  strong  objection  to  the  laat  word  in  '  Theory  of 
Probabilities,'  he  maintained  that  the  singular  probability,  should 
be  used  ;  and  I  bold  him  quite  right. 

The  second  case  was  this :  My  friend  Sir  J.  L.,  with  a  large 
cluster  of  intellectual  qualities,  and  another  of  social  qualities, 
had  one  point  of  character  which  I  will  not  call  bad  and  cannot 
call  good  ;  he  never  used  a  slang  expression.  To  such  a  length 
did  he  carry  his  dislike,  that  he  could  not  bear  head  and  tail, 
even  in  a  work  on  games  of  chance  ;  so  he  used  obverse  and  reverse, 
I  stared  when  I  first  saw  this :  but,  to  my  delight,  I  found  that 
the  force  of  circumstances  beat  bim  at  last.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  an  example  from  the  race-course,  and  the  name  of  one  of 
the  horses  was  Bessy  Bedlam  I  And  he  did  not  put  her  down  aa 
Elizabeth  Bethlehem,  but  forced  himself  to  follow  the  jockeys. 

[Almanach  Romain  snr  la  Loterie  Boyale  de  France,  on  les 
liltrennea  n^ceasaires  aiLi  Actionnaires  et  Recevcnra  de  la  dite 
Loterie.     Par  M.  Menat  de  St.-Mesniin.     Paris,  1830.     12mo. 

This  book  contains  all  the  drawings  of  the  French  lottery  (two 
or  three,  each  month)  from  1758  to  1830.  It  is  intended  for 
those  who  thought  they  could  predict  the  future  drawings  from 
the  past ;  and  various  sets  of  sympathetic  numbers  are  given  t.o 
help  them.  The  principle  is,  that  anything  which  has  not 
happened  for  a  long  time  must  be  soon  to  come.  At  rouge  et 
noir,  for  example,  when  the  red  has  won  five  times  running, 
sagacious  gamblers  stake  on  the  black,  for  they  think  the  turn 
which  must  come  at  last  is  nearer  than  it  was.  So  it  is :  but 
observation  would  have  shown  that  if  a  large  number  of  those 
cases  had  been  registered  which  show  a  run  of  five  for  the  red, 
the  nest  game  would  just  as  often  have  made  the  run  into  six 
as  have  timied  in  favour  of  the  black.  But  the  gambling 
reasoner  is  incorrigible :  if  he  would  but  take  to  squaring  the 
circle,  what  a  load  of  misery  would  be  saved.  A  writer  of  1823, 
who  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  gambling  of 
Paris  and  London,  says  that  the  gamesters  by  profe^ion  are 
haunted  by  a  secret  foreboding  of  their  ftiture  destrxiction,  and 
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seem  as  if  they  said  to  the  banker  at  the  table,  as  the  gladiaturs 
said  to  the  emperor,  Morituri  te  salutant. 

Id  the  French  lottery,  five  numbers  out  of  ninety  were  drawn 
at  a  time.  Any  persouj  in  any  part  of  the  country,  might  stake 
any  Hum  upon' any  event  he  pl^ised,  as  that  27  should  be  drawn  ; 
that  42  and  81  should  be  drawn;  that  42  and  81  should  be 
drawn,  aud  42  first ;  and  so  on  up  to  a  quine  determini,  if  he 
chose,  which  is  betting  on  five  given  numbers  in  a  given  order. 
Thus,  in  July^  1821,  one  of  the  drawings  was 

8         46         16         64         13. 

A  gambler  had  actually  predicted  the  five  numbers  (^but  not 
their  order),  and  won  131,350  francs  on  a  trifiing  stake.  M. 
Menut  seems  to  insinuate  that  the  hint  what  numbers  to  choose 
was  given  at  his  own  office.  Another  won  20,852  francs  on  the 
quateme  8,  16,  46,  64,  in  this  very  drawing.  These  gains,  of 
course,  were  widely  advertised :  of  the  multitudes  who  lost 
nothing  was  said.  The  enormous  number  of  those  who  played 
is  proved  to  all  who  have  studied  chances  arithmetically  by  the 
numbers  of  simple  quatemea  which  were  gained:  in  1822,  four- 
teen; in  1823,  six  ;  in  1824,  sixteen;  in  1825,  nine,  &c. 

The  paradoses  of  what  is  called  chance,  or  hazard,  might  them- 
selves make  a  small  volume.  All  the  world  understands  that 
there  is  a  long  run,  a  general  average ;  but  great  part  of  the 
world  is  BUi-prised  that  this  general  average  should  be  computed 
and  predicted.  There  are  many  remarkable  cases  of  verification ; 
and  one  of  them  relates  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  I  give 
some  account  of  this  and  another.  Throw  a  penny  time  after 
"  time  until  head  arrives,  which  it  will  do  before  long :  let  this 
be  called  a  set.  Accordingly,  H  is  the  smalleEt  set,  TU  the  next 
smallest,  then  TTH,  &c.  For  a'bbreviation,  let  a  set  in  which 
seven  tails  occur  before  head  turns  up  be  T'H.  In  an  immense 
number  of  trials  of  seta,  about  half  will  be  H ;  about  a  quarter 
TH;  about  an  eighth,  T*H.  Buffon  tried  2,048  sets;  and 
several  have  followed  him.  It  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple if  I  give  all  the  results;'  namely,  that  many  trials  will 
with  moral  certainty  show  an  approach— and  the  greater  the 
greater  the  number  of  trials — to  that  average  which  sober  reason- 
ing predicts.  In  the  first  column  is  the  most  likely  number  of 
the  theory :  the  next  column  gives  Buffon's  result ;  the  three 
next  are  results  obtained  from  trial  by  correspondents  of  mine. 
In  each  case  the  number  of  trials  is  2,048. 
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H        . 

1,024 

1,061 

1,048 

1,017 

1,039 

TH      . 

512 

434 

.507 

547 

480 

T>H    . 

256 

232 

24S 

235 

267 

T'H    . 

128 

137 

99 

118 

126 

T'H    . 

64 

56 

71 

72 

67 

T>H    . 

32 

29 

38 

32 

33 

T»H    . 

16 

25 

17 

10 

19 

T'H 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

T'H    . 

4 

6 

5 

3 

8 

T'H. 

2 

3 

2 

4 

T'"H 

1 

1 

1 

T"H 

0 

1 

T"H 

0 

0 

T"»H 

1 

1 

0 

T"H 

0 

0 

T"H 

1 

1 

to. 

0 

0 

2,048    .    2,048     .    2,048    .    2,048    .    2,048 

In  very  maoy  trials,  theD,  we  may  depend  upon  something  like 
the  predicted  average-  Conversely,  from  many  trials  we  may 
form  a  guess  at  what  the  average  will  be.  Thus,  in  Buffon's 
experiment  the  2,048  6rst  throws  of  the  sets  gave  head  in  1,061 
cases ;  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  in  the  long  run  sometliing 
like  1,061  out  of  2,048  is  the  proportion  of  heads,  even  before 
we  know  the  reasons  for  the  equality  of  chance,  which  tell  us  that 
1,024  out  of  2,048  is  the  real  truth.  I  now  come  to  the  way  in 
which  such  considerations  have  led  to  a  mode  in  which  mere 
pitch-and-tosa  has  given  a  more  accurate  approach  to  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  than  has  been  reached  by  some  of  my  para- 
doxers.  What  would  my  friend '  in  No.  14  have  said  to  this  ? 
The  method  is  as  follows :  Suppose  a  planked  floor  of  the  usual 
kind,  with  thin  visible  seams  between  the  planks.  Let  there  be 
a  thin  straight  rod,  or  wire,  not  so  long  as  the  breadth  of  the 
plank.  This  rod,  being  tossed  up  at  hazard,  will  either  fall  quite 
clear  of  the  seams,  or  will  lay  across  one  seam.  Now  Buffon, 
and  after  him  Laplace,  proved  the  following :  That  in  the  long 
run  the  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  trials  in  which  a  seam 
is  intersected  will  be  the  fraction  which  twice  the  length  of  the 
rod  is  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  having  the  breadth  of  a 
plank  for  its  diameter.  In  1855  Mr.  Ambrose  Smith,  of  Aber- 
deen, made  3,204  trials  with  a  rod  three-fifths  of  the  disbuace 
between  the  planks:  there  were  1,213  clear  intersections,  and 
11  contacts  on  which  it  was  difficult  to  decide.     Divide  these 

'  See  p.  172.    This  tirlide  was  a  ■appletnent  to  No.  11  iti  the  Aihcaauvt  Budsct. 
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contacts  equally,  and  we  have  1,218^  to  3,204  for  tbe  ratio  of  6 
to  Sir,  presuming  that  the  greatneBB  of  the  Dumber  of  trials  gives 
something  near  to  the  final  average,  or  resnlt  in  the  long  run : 
this  gives  ir=3'1553.  If  all  the  11  contacts  had  been  treated  as 
intersection B,  the  result  would  have  been  ir=3-1412,  exceedingly 
near.  A  pupil  of  mine  made  600  trials  with  a  rod  of  the  length 
between  tbe  seams,  and  got  ir=3'137. 

This  method  will  hardly  be  believed  nntil  it  has  been  re- 
peated so  often  that  '  there  never  could  have  been  any  doubt 
about  it.' 

The  first  experiment  strongly  illustrates  a  truth  of  the  theory, 
well  confirmed  by  practice ;  whatever  can  happen  will  happen  if  we 
make  trials  enough.  Who  would  undertake  to  throw  tail  eight 
times  running  ?  NevertheleBa,  in  the  8,192  sets  tail  6  times 
running  occurred  17  times ;  9  times  running,  9  times ;  10  times 
running,  twice;  11  times  and  13  times, each  ouce;  and  15  times, 
twice.] 

1830.  Tbe  celebrated  interminable  fraction  3*14159. .. ,  which 
the  mathematician  calls  ir,  is  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter.  But  it  is  thousands  of  things  besides.  It  is  cod- 
stantly  turning  up  in  mathematics :  and  if  arithmetic  and  algebra 
had  been  studied  without  geometry,  ir  must  have  come  in  some- 
how, though  at  what  stage  or  under  what  name  must  have 
depended  upon  the  casualties  of  algebraical  invention.  This  will 
readily  be  seen  when  it  is  etated  that  v  is  nothing  but  four  times 
the  series 

ad  infinitum.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  so  simple  a  aeries  had 
but  one  kind  of  occurrence.  As  it  is,  our  trigonometry  being 
founded  on  the  circle,  it  first  appears  as  the  ratio  stated.  If,  for 
instance,  a  deep  study  of  probable  fluctuation  from  the  average 
had  preceded  geometry,  it  might  have  emerged  as  a  number 
perfectly  indispensable  in  such  problems  as — What  is  the  chance 
of  the  number  of  aces  lying  between  a  million  +x  and  a  million 
—x,  when  six  million  of  throws  are  made  with  a  die  ?  I  have  not 
gone  into  any  detail  of  all  those  cases  in  which  the  paradoxer 
finds  out,  by  his  unassisted  acumen,  that  results  of  mathematical 
investigation  cannot  be :  in  fact,  this  discovery  is  only  an  accom- 
paniment, though  a  necessary  one,  of  hia  paradoxical  statement  of 
that  which  imiet  be.  Logicians  are  beginning  to  see  that  tbe 
notion  of  horse  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  non^horse : 
that  the  first  without  the  second  would  be  no  notion  at  all.  And 
it  is  clear  that  the  positive  atBrmation  of  that  which  contradicts 
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matheiAatical  demonstration  cannot  but  be  accompanied  by  a 
declaration,  mostly  overtly  made,  that  demonstration  is  false.  If 
the  matbematician  were  interested  in  punisbing  this  indiacretion, 
be  could  make  bis  denier  ridiculous  by  inventing  asserted  resulta 
which  would  completely  take  him  in. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  had  a  friend,  now  long  gone,  wbo 
was  a  mathematician,  but  not  of  the  higher  branches :  be  was, 
inter  alia,  thoroughly  up  in  all  that  relates  to  mortality,  life 
assurance,  &c.  One  day,  explaining  to  him  how  it  should  be 
ascertained  what  the  chance  is  of  the  sarvivore  of  a  large  number 
of  persona  now  alive  lying  between  given  limits  of  number  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time,  I  came,  of  course,  upon  the  introduction  of 
IT,  which  I  could  only  describe  as  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.  '  Oh,  my  dear  Mend  t  that  must  be 
a  delusion ;  what  can  the  circle  have  to  do  with  the  numbers 
alive  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  ? ' — '  I  cannot  demonstrate  it  to 
jou;  but  it  is  demonstrated.' — 'Oh  I  stuff  I  I  think  you  <^an 
prove  anything  with  your  differential  calculus :  figment,  depend 
upon  it.'  I  said  no  more ;  but,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  went  to 
him  and  very  gravely  told  him  that  I  had  discovered  the  law  of 
human  mortality  in  the  Cartiele  Table,  of  which  he  tboiight  very 
highly.  I  told  him  that  the  law  was  involved  in  this  circum- 
stance. Take  the  table  of  expectation  of  life,  choose  any  age, 
take  its  expectation  and  make  the  nearest  integer  a  new  age,  do 
the  same  with  that,  and  so  on ;  begin  at  what  age  you  like,  you 
are  sure  to  end  at  the  place  where  the  age  past  is  equal,  or  most 
nearly  equal,  to  the  expectation  to  come.  '  You  don't  mean  that 
this  always  happens  ?  ' — '  Try  it.'  He  did  try,  again  and  again ; 
and  found  It  aa  I  said.  '  This  is,  indeed,  a  curious  thing ;  this  ia 
a  discovery.*  I  might  have  sent  him  about  trumpeting  the  law 
of  life  :  but  I  contented  myself  with  informing  him  that  the  same 
^  thing  would  happen  with  jjn^  table  whatsoever  in  which  the  first 
column  goes  up  and  the  second  goes  down ;  and  that  if  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  higher  mathematics  chose  to  palm  a  figment  upon 
him,  be  could  do  without  the  circle  :  a  corsaire,  coraaire  et  demi, 
the  French  proverb  says.  'Ohl'  it  was  remarked, 'I  see,  this  was 
Milne  I '  It  was  not  Milne :  I  remember  well  showing  the  formula 
to  him  some  time  afterwards.  He  raised  no  difficulty  about  «■ ; 
he  knew  the  forms  of  Laplace's  results,  and  he  was  much  in- 
terested. Besides,  Milne  never  said  stuff!  and  figment  I  And  he 
would  not  have  been  taken  in  ;  he  would  have  quietly  tried  it 
with  the  Northampton  and  all  the  other  tables,  and  would  have 
got  at  the  truth. 
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The  first  book   of   Enclid's    Elemenia.      With   iiIt«rstii>DB  and 
familiar  notes.     Being  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  axioms  alto- 
gether ;  and  to  establish  the  theory  of  parallel  lines,  without 
the  introdnction  of  any  principle  not  common  to  other  parts  of 
the  elements.     By  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Third  edition.     In  nsnm  Berenisaime  filiolee.     Loodon,  1830. 
The  author  was  Lieut.-Col.  (now  General)  Peironet  Tliompaon, 
the  author  of  the  '  Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws.'     I  reviewed  the 
fourth   edition — which    had    the   name   of  '  Geometry   without 
AxioQis,'    1833 — in    the   quarterly   Journal  of  Education   for 
January,  1834.     Col.  Thompson,  who  then  was  a  contributor  to — 
if  not  editor  of — the   WeatmiTiater  Review,  repUed  in  an  article 
the  authorship  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Some  more  attempts  upon  the  problem,  by  the  same  author, 
will  be  found  in  the  sequel.  They  are  all  of  acute  and  legitimate 
speculation  ;  but  they  do  not  conquer  the  difficulty  in  the  manner 
demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  paradox  of 
parallels  does  not  contribute  much  to  my  pages ;  its  cases  are  to 
be  found  for  the  most  part  in  geometrical  systems,  or  in  notes  to 
them.  Most  of  them  consist  in  the  proposal  of  additional  pos- 
tulates ;  some  are  attempts  to  do  without  any  new  postuUte. 
Gen.  Perronet  Thompson,  whose  paradoxes  are  always  constructed 
on  much  study  of  previous  writers,  has  collected  in  the  work 
above-named,  a  budget  of  attempts,  the  beads  of  which  are  in  the 
Penny  and  English  GydopcBdias,  at  '  Parallels.'  He  baa  given 
thirty  instances,  selected  from  what  he  had  found. 

Lagrange,  in  one  of  the  later  years  of  his  life,  imagined  that  he 
had  overcome  the  difficulty.  He  neut  so  far  as  to  write  a  paper, 
which  he  took  with  him  to  the  Institute,  and  b^an  to  read  it. 
But  in  the  first  paragraph  something  struck  him  wliich  he  had 
not  observed  :  be  muttered  II  faut  que  fy  8(ynge  encore,  and  put 
the  paper  in  his  pocket. 


The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, 
May  4,  1831  :— 

'  We  understand  that  althongh,  owing  to  circnro stances  with  which 
the  public  are  not  concerned,  Mr.  Gonlbarn  declined  becoming  a 
candidate  for  University  honours,  that  his  scientific  attainments  are 
&r  from  inconsiderable.  He  is  well  known  to  be  the  author  of  an 
essay  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  on  the  accurate  rectification  of 
a  circular  arc,  and  of  an  investigation  of  the   eqnation  of  a  lunar 
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canslic — ft  problem  likely  to  become  of  great  vse  in  nautical  as- 
tronomy.' 

This  hoax — which  would  probably  have  succeeded  with  any 
journal — was  palmed  upon  the  Morning  Post,  which  supported 
Mr.  Goulbum,  by  some  Cambridfj©  wags  who  supported  Mr. 
Lubbock,  the  other  candidate  for  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Putting  on  the  usual  concealment,  I  may  say  that  I  always  sus- 
pected Dr-nkw-t-r  B-th-n-  of  having  a  ehare  in  the  matter.  The 
skill  of  the  boas  lies  in  avoiding  the  words  '  quadrature  of  the 
circle,'  which  all  know,  and  epeaking  of '  the  accurate  rectification 
of  a  circular  arc,'  which  all  do  not  know  for  its  synonyme.  The 
Morning  Post  next  day  gave  a  reproof  to  hoaxers  in  general, 
without  referring  to  any  particular  case.  It  must  be  added, 
that  although  there  are  cauatica  in  mathematics,  there  is  no 
lunar  caustic. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Goulbum  was  concerned,  the  above  was  poetic 
justice.  He  was  the  minister  who,  in  the  old  time,  told  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Astronomical  Society  tliat  the  Government  '  did 
not  care  twopence  for  all  the  science  in  the  country.'  There  may 
be  some  still  alive  who  remember  this :  I  beard  it  from  more  than 
one  of  those  who  were  present,  and  are  now  gone.  Matters  are 
much  changed.  I  was  thirty  years  in  office  at  tiie  Astronomical 
Society ;  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  every  Government  of  that 
period,  Whig  and  Tory,  showed  itself  ready  to  help  with  influence 
when  wanted,  and  with  money  whenever  there  was  an  answer  for 
the  House  uf  Commons,  The  following  correction  subsequently 
appeared.  Referring  to  the  hoax  about  Mr.  Goulbum,  Messrs.  C. 
H.  and  Thompson  Cooper  have  corrected  an  error,  by  stating  that 
the  election  which  gave  rise  to  the  hoax  was  that  in  wliich  MessiB. 
Goulbum  and  Yates  Peel  defeated  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Cavendish.  They  add  that  Mr.  Gunning,  the  well-known  Elsquire 
Bedell  of  the  University,  attributed  the  hoax  to  the  late  Rev.  R. 
Sheepshanks,  to  whom,  they  state,  are  also  attributed  certain  clever 
fictitious  biographies — of  public  men,  as  I  understand  it— which 
were  palmed  upon  the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Okronicle,  who 
never  suspected  their  genuineness  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Being 
in  most  confidential  intercourae  with  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  both  at  the 
time  and  all  the  rest  of  his  life  (twenty-five  yearsj,  and  never 
having  heard  him  allude  to  any  such  things—which  were  notin 
his  line,  though  he  had  satirical  power  of  quite  another  kind — I 
feel  satisfied  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  may  add  that 
others,  his  nearest  friends,  and  also  members  of  his  family,  never 
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heard  him  allude  to  these  hoaxes  as  their  anthor,  and  disbelieve 
his  authorship  as  much  as  I  do  myself.  I  say  this  not  ae  imput  ing 
any  blame  to  the  tme  author,  such  hoaxes  being  fair  election 
jokes  in  all  time,  but  merely  to  put  the  saddle  off  the  wrong  horse, 
and  to  give  one  more  instance  of  the  insecurity  of  imputed 
authorahip.  Had  Mr.  Sbeepsfaanks  ever  told  me  that  he  had 
perpetrated  the  hoax,  I  should  have  bad  no  hesitation  in  giving 
it  to  him.  I  consider  all  clever  election  squibs,  free  from  bitter- 
ness and  personal  imputation,  as  giving  the  multitude  good 
channels  for  the  vent  of  feelings  which  but  for  them  would  cer- 
tainly find  bad  ones. 

[But  I  now  suspect  that  Mr.  Babbage  had  some  hand  in  the 
hoax.  He  gives  it  in  his  '  Passages,  &c'  and  is  evidently  writing 
from  memory,  for  he  gives  the  wrong  year.  But  he  has  given  the 
paragraph,  though  not  accurately,  yet  with  such  a  recollection  of 
the  points  as  brings  suspicion  of  the  authorship  upon  him,  perhaps 
in  conjunction  with  D.  B,  Both  were  on  Cavendish's  committee. 
Mr.  Babbage  adds,  that  '  late  one  evening  a  cab  drove  up  in  hot 
haste  to  the  office  of  the  Morning  Poat,  delivered  the  copy  aa 
coming  from  Mr.  Goulbum's  committee,  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  fifty  extra  copies  of  the  Poat  to  be  sent  next  morning  to 
their  committee-room.  I  think  the  man — the  only  one  I  ever 
heard  of — who  knew  all  about  the  cab  and  the  extia  copies  must 
have  known  more.] 

DemonvUle. — A  Frenchman's  Christian  name  is  his  own  secret, 
unless  there  be  two  of  the  surname.  M.  Demonville  is  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  French  and  English 
discoverer.  In  England  there  is  a  public  to  liet^i  to  discoveries 
in  mathematical  subjects  made  without  mathematics :  a  public 
which  will  bear,  and  wonder,  and  think  it  possible  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  discoverer  have  some  foundation.  The  unnoticed 
man  may  possibly  be  right .-  and  the  old  counti^-town  reputation 
which  I  once  heard  of,  attaching  to  a  man  who  *had  written  a 
book  about  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  which  all  the  philosophers  in 
London  could  not  answer,'  is  fame  as  far  as  it  goes.  Accordingly, 
we  have  plenty  of  discoverers  who,  even  in  astronomy,  pronounce 
the  learned  in  error  because  of  mathematics.  In  France,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  infiuence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  there  is  no 
one  to  cast  a  thought  upon  the  matter :  all  who  take  the  least 
interest  repose  entire  faith  in  the  Institute.  Hence  the  fVench 
discoverer  turns  all  his  thoughts  to  the  Institute,  and  looks  for 
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his  only  heariug  in  that  quarter.  He  tLerefore  throws  no  bIilt 
upon  the  means  of  knowledge,  but  would  say,  with  M.  Demon- 
ville — 'Al'egard  de  M.  Poisaon,  j'envie  loyalement  la  milll^me 
partie  de  eee  connaissances  math^matiques,  pour  prouver  mon 
tyettoe  d'astronomie  aux  plus  incredules.'  This  system  is  that 
the  only  bodies  of  our  system  are  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the 
moon ;  all  the  others  being  illusions,  caused  by  refiesion  of  the 
sun  and  moon  ftvm  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions.  In  mathematics, 
addition  and  subtraction  are  for  men ;  multiplication  and  division, 
which  are  in  truth  creation  and  destruction,  are  prerogatives  of 
Deity.  But  Twthi/ng  multiplied  by  nothing  is  orw.  M.  Demon- 
ville  obtained  an  introduction  to  William  the  Fourth,  who  desired 
the  opinion  of  tlie  Royal  Society  upon  his  system :  the  answer 
was  very  brief.  The  King  was  quite  right ;  so  was  the  Society : 
the  fault  lay  with  those  who  advised  His  Majesty  on  a  matter 
they  knew  nothing  about.  The  writings  of  M.  Demonville  in  my 
possession  are  as  follows.  The  dates — wliich  were  only  on  covers 
torn  off  in  binding — were  about  1831-34  ; — 

'  Petit  cours  d'astrononue'  followed  hy  '  Snr  rDnit6  math^matiqne.' 
— Principes  de  la  physique  de  !a  creation  implicitcment  admia  dans  la 
notice  snr  le  tonnerre  par  M.  Ara^. — Question  de  longitude  sur 
mer. — Vrai  systeme  du  monde  (pp.  Qi,).  Sunie  title,  four  pages,  small 
type.  Same  title,  four  pages,  addressed  to  the  British  Association, 
Same  title,  four  pages,  addressed  to  M.  Matliien.  Same  title,  four 
pages,  on  M,  Boavard's  report. — R^sum^  de  la  physique  de  la  crL'a- 
tion  ;  troisieme  partie  du  vrai  systume  da  monde. 

The  quadrature  of  tlia  circle  discovered,  by  Arthur  Parsey,  author 
of  the  'art  of  miniature  painting.'     Submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Rojftl  Society,  on  whose  protection  the  author 
humbly  throws  himseir.     Loudon,  lBii2,  8vo. 
Mr.  Parsey  was  an  artist,  who  also  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  a  new  view  of  perspective.     Seeing  that  the  sides  of  a  tower, 
for  instance,  would  appear  to  meet  in  a  point  if  the  tower  were 
high  enough,  he  thought  that  these  sides  ought  to  slope  to  one 
another  in  the  picture.     On  this  theory  he  published  a  small 
work,  of  which  I  have  not  the  title,  with  a  Grecian  temple  in  the 
frontispiece,  stated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  be  the  first  picture 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  in  true  perspective.     Of  course  the 
building  looked  very  Egyptian,  with   its    sloping    sides.      The 
answer  to  his  notion  is  easy  enough.     What  is  called  the  picture 
is  not  the  picture  from  which  the  mind  takes  its  perception;  that 
picture  is  on  the  retina.     Tlie  intermediate  picture,  as  it  may  be 
called — the  human  artist's  work — is  itself  seen  perspectively.     If 
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the  tower  were  bo  high  that  the  eideg,  though  parallel,  appeared 
to  meet  in  a  point,  the  picture  must  also  be  bo  high  that  the 
pictv,re-»id»8,  though  parallel,  would  appear  to  meet  in  a  point. 
I  never  saw  thia  answer  given,  though  I  have  seen  and  beard  the 
remarks  of  artists  on  Mr.  Parsey's  work.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  commoaly  supposed  that  the  artist's  picture  is  the  represen- 
tation which  comes  before  the  mind :  this  is  not  true ;  we  might 
as  well  say  the  same  of  the  object  itsel£.  In  July  1831,  reading 
an  article  on  squaring  the  circle,  and  finding  that  there  was  a 
diGSculty,  he  set  to  work,  got  a  light  denied  to  all  the  mathe- 
maticians in — some  would  say  throng — a  crack,  and  advertised 
in  the  TWies  that  he  had  done  the  trick.  He  then  prepared  thia 
work,  in  which,  those  who  read  it  will  see  bow,  he  showed  that 

3*14159 should  be  3-0625.     He  might  have  found  out  his 

error  by  atepjn/ng  a  drsughteman's  circle  with  the  compasses. 

Perspective  has  not  had  many  paradoxes..  The  only  other  one 
I  remember  is  that  of  a  writer  on  perspective,  whose  name  I 
forget,  and  whose  four  pages  I  do  not  possess.  He  circulated 
remarks  on  my  notes  on  the  subject,  published  in  the  Athenmum^ 
in  which  he  denies  that  the  stereographic  projection  is  a  case  of 
perspective,  the  reason  being  that  the  whole  hemisphere  makes 
too  large  a  picture  for  the  eye  conveniently  to  grasp  at  once. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  no  perspective  because  there  is  too  much 
perspective. 

Principlea  of  Geomvtry  fkmiliarly  illustrated.    By  the  Bev.  W. 

KitcHe,  LL.D.     London,  18S3,  12mo. 
A  new  EzpOBitioii  of  the  systam  of  Enclid's  Elements,  being  an 

attempt  to  establish  his  work  on  a  different  basis.     By  Alfred 

Day,  liLJ).     London,  1839,  12mo. 

These  works  belong  to  a  small  class  which  have  the  peculiarity 
of  insisting  that  in  the  general  propositions  of  geometry  a  propo- 
sition gives  its  converse :  that  *Every  B  is  A'  follows  from  'Every 
A  is  B.'  Dr.  Ritchie  says, '  If  it  be  proved  that  the  equality  of 
two  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  depends  eaaentiaUy  upon  the 
equality  of  the  opposite  sides,  it  follows  that  the  equality  of  the 
opposite  sides  depends  essentially  on  the  equality  of  the  angles.' 
Dr.  Day  puts  it  as  follows : — 

'That  the  converses  of  EooUd,  so  called,  vhtm  no  partioBlar  limit- 
ation is  specified  or  implied  in  the  leading  proposition,  more  than  in 
the  convene,  most  be  necessarily  tme ;  for  as  by  the  natare  of  the 
reasoning  the  leading  proposition  mast  be  universally  tme,  should  the 
'  converse  not  be  so,  it  cannot  be  so  universally,  bnt  has  al;  least  all  the 
K 
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exoeptioDB  conTeyed  in  tJie  leading'  propoaitioii,  asd  the  case  ia  therefore 
nnadaptod  to  geometric  re&aosiiig ;  or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  by  the 
vety  nature  of  geometric  reoBoiuiig,  the  particular  exceptions  to  the 
extended  converse  mnat  be  identical  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
cases  under  the  tmiTeraal  affirmatiTe  propoeitioa  with  which  we  eet 
forth,  which  is  absord.' 

On  this  I  cannot  help  transferring  to  my  reader  the  words  of  tbe 
Pacha  when  he  drden  the  bastinado, — May  it  do  yon.  good  I  A 
rational  study  of  logic  is  much  wanted  to  show  many  mathema^ 
ticiana,  of  all  degreea  of  proficiency,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
reasoning  of  mathematics  which  differs  &om  oUier  reasoning. 
Dr.  Day  repeated  his  argnment  in  *  A  Treatise  on  Proportion,* 
London,  1840,  8vo.  Dr.  Ritchie  was  a  very  cleor-headed  man. 
He  published,  in  1818,  a  work  on  arithmetic,  with  rational  ex- 
planations. This  was  too  early  for  such  an  improvement,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  excellent  work  was  sold  as  waste  paper. 
His  elementary  introduction  to  the  Differential  Calculus  was 
drawn  up  while  he  was  learning  the  subject  late  in  life.  Books 
of  this  sort  are  often  very  effective  on  points  of  diflSculty. 


Letter  to  tbe  Boy&I  Astrotioniical  Society  in  refatadou  of  Mistaken 
Notions  held  in  common,  by  the  Sotnety,  and  by  all  tbe  New* 
tonian  philoaopherB.  By  Capt.  Forman,  JLS.  Shepto»-Mallet, 
1833,  8vo. 
Capt.  Forman  wrote  against  tbe  whole  system  of  gravitation, 
and  got  no  notice.  He  then  wrote  to  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  J, 
Herschel,  and  others  I  suppose,  desiring  them  to  procure  notice 
of  his  books  in  the  reviews :  this  not  being  acceded  to,  be  wrote 
(in  print)  to  Lord  John  Bussell  to  complain  of  their  'dishonest' 
conduct.  He  then  sent  a  manuscript  letter  to  the  Astronomical 
Society,  inviting  controversy ;  he  was  answered  by  a  recommen- 
dation to  study  dynamics.  Tbe  above  pamphlet  was  the  con- 
sequence, in  which,  calling  the  Council  of  the  Society  'craven 
dunghill  cocks,'  he  set  them  right  about  their  doctrines.  From 
all  I  can  leam,  tbe  life  of  a  worthy  man  and  a  creditable  officer 
was  completely  embittered  by  his  want  of  power  to  see  that  no 
person  is  bound  in  reason  to  enter  into  controversy  Yritix  every 
one  who  chooses  to  invite  him  to  the  field.  This  mistake  is  not 
peculiar  to  philosophers,  whether  of  orthodoxy  or  parado^;  a 
majority  of  educated  persons  imply,  by  their  modes  of  proceeding, 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  any  opinion  which  he  is  not  prepared 
to  defend  against  all  comers. 
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DiiTid  and  Ooliath,  or  ui  ftttampt  to  prove  that  the  Heirtonian 
system  of  Astronomy  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Scriptores. 
By  Wm.  Lander,  Sen^  Mere,  Wilts.     Mere,  1833,  12mo. 

Newt«n  is  Ooliath;  Mr.  Lauder  ia  David.  David  took  five 
pebbles ;  Mr.  Lauder  takes  five  arguments.  He  ezpectd  oppo- 
sition ;  for  Paul  and  Jenu  both  met  with  it. 

Mr.  Lauder,  in  his  comparisoD,  Beeme  to  put  himself  in  the 
divinely  inspired  class.  This  would  not  be  a  fair  inference  in 
every  case ;  but  we  know  not  what  to  think  when  we  remember 
that  a  tolerable  number  of  cyclometers  have  attributed  tJieir 
knowledge  to  direct  revelation.  The  works  of  this  class  are  very 
scarce ;  I  can  only  mention  one  or  two  from  Montucla.  Alphonso 
Cano  de  Molina,  in  the  last  century,  upset  all  Euclid,  an'l  squared 
the  circle  upon  the  ruins;  he  found  a  follower,  Janson,  who 
translated  him  from  Spanish  into  Latin.  He  declared  that  he 
believed  in  Euclid,  until  Ood,  who  humbles  the  proud,  taught 
him  better.  One  Paul  Yvon,  called  from  his  estate  de  la  Leu, 
a  merchant  at  Bochelle,  supported  by  his  book-keeper,  M.  Pujos, 
and  a  Scotchman,  John  Dunbar,  solved  the  problem  by  divine 
grace,  in  a  manner  which  was  to  convert  all  Jews,  Infidels,  &c. 
There  seem  to  have  been  editions  of  his  work  in  1619  and  1628, 
and  a  controversial  'Ezamen'  in  1630,  by  Robert  Sara.  There 
was  a  noted  discussion,  in  which  Mydorge,  Hardy,  and  others 
took  pert  against  de  la  Leu.  I  cannot  find  this  name  either  in 
LipeniuB  or  Murhard,  and  I  should  not  have  known  the  dates  if 
it  had  not  been  for  one  of  the  keenest  bibliographers  of  any  time, 
my  friend  Prince  Balthasar  Boncompagni,  who  is  tiying  to  find 
copies  of  the  works,  and  has  managed  to  find  copies  of  the  titles. 
In  1750,  Henry  Sullamar,  an  Englishman,  squared  the  circle  by 
the  number  of  the  Beast :  he  published  a  pamphlet  every  two  or 
three  years ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  him  in  English 
works.  In  France,  in  1753,  M.  de  Causans,  of  the  Guards,  cut  a 
circular  piece  of  turf,  squared  it,  and  deduced  original  sin  and 
the  Trinity.  He  found  out  that  the  circle  was  equal  to  the 
square  in  which  it  is  inscribed;  and  be  ofiered  a  reward  for 
detection  of  any  error,  and  actually  deposited  10,000  &ancs  as 
earnest  of  300,000.     But  the  courts  would  not  allow  any  one  to 


1834.  In  this  year  Sir  John  Herschel  set  up  his  telescope  at 
Feldbausen,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.    He  did  much  for  astronomy, 
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but  not  much  for  the  Budget  of  Paradoiea.  He  gives  me,  how- 
ever, the  foUoving  stoiy.  He  showed  a  resident  a  remarkable 
blood-red  star,  and  some  little  time  after  he  heard  of  a  sermon 
preached  in  those  parts  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  must  he  true,  for  that  Sir  J.  H.  had  seeo  in  his 
telescope  *  the  very  place  where  wicked  people  go.' 

But  red  is  not  always  the  colour.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  in  his 
possesBion  a  letter  written  to  his  father.  Sir  W.  H.,  dated  April 
3,  1787,  and  signed  *  Eliza  Cumyns,'  begging  to  know  if  any  of 
the  stars  be  vndiffo  in  colour, '  because,  if  there  be,  I  think  it 
may  be  deemed  a  strong  conjectural  illustration  of  the  expression, 
so  often  used  by  out  Saviour  in  the  Holy  Gospels,  that  "  the 
disobedient  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness ; "  for  as  the  Almighty 
Being  can  doubtless  confine  any  of  his  creatures,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  spiritual,  to  what  part  of  his  creation  He  pleases,  if 
therefore  any  of  the  stars  (which  are  beyond  all  doubt  so  many 
BUDS  to  other  systems)  be  of  so  dark  a  colour  as  that  above 
mentioned,  tbej  may  be  calculated  to  give  the  most  insufferable 
heat  to  those  dolorous  systems  dependent  upon  them  (and  to 
reprobate  spirits  placed  there),  without  one  ray  of  cheerful  light ; 
and  may  therefore  be  the  scenes  of  future  punishments.'  This 
letter  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Heirschel  at  Slow.  Some  have  placed 
the  iufernal  regions  inside  the  earth,  but  otbera  have  filled  this 
internal  cavity — for  cavity  they  will  have — with  refulgent  light, 
and  made  It  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  It  is  difficult  to  build 
without  knowing  the  number  to  be  provided  for.  A  friend  of 
mine  heard  the  following  (part)  dialogue  between  two  strong 
Scotch  Calvinists :  '  Noo  I  hoo  manny  d'ye  thank  there  are  of 
the  alact  on  the  arth  at  this  moment  ? — Eh  I  mabbee  a  doozen— 
Hoot  I  mon  I  nae  so  mony  as  thot  1 ' 

1834.  From  1769  to  1834  the  Nautical  Almanac  was  pub- 
lished on  a  plan  which  gradually  fell  behind  what  was  wanted. 
In  1834  the  new  series  b^an,  under  a  new  superintendent  (Lieut. 
W.  S.  Stratford).  There  had  been  a  long  scientific  controversy, 
which  would  not  be  generally  inteUigible.  To  set  some  of  the 
points  before  the  reader,  I  reprint  a  cutting  which  I  have  by  me. 
It  is  &om  the  Nautical  Magazine,  but  I  did  hear  that  some  had 
an  idea  that  it  was  in  the  Nautical  Aimaiiao  itself.  It  certainly 
was  not,  and  I  feel  satisfied  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  would 
not  have  permitted  the  insertion ;  they  are  never  in  advance  of 
their  age.     The  Almanac  for  1834  «-aa  published  in  July  1833. 
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The  TSsw  IS'autical  At-masac. — Eztnct  from  the  'Primnm  Moldls,' 
■md  <  iSHkj  Wajr  Oasette.'    Commiuucated  by  Auolith. 

A  meeting  of  the  diSerent  bodies  compoeuig  the  SoUr  System 
was  this  day  held  at  the  Dragon's  Tail,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideiation  the  alterations  and  amendments  introduced 
into  the  New  Nautical  Almanac  The  honourable  luminaiiea 
had  been  individually  summoned  by  fastr-sailing  comets,  and 
there  was  a  remarkably  full  attendance.  Among  the  vieitore  we 
o&8«7tW  Beveial  nebube,  and  almost  all  the  stars  whose  proper 
motions  would  admit  of  their  being  present. 

The  Sdn  was  unanimously  called  to  the  focus.  The  small 
planets  took  the  oaths,  and  their  places,  after  a  short  discussion, 
in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  places  should  be  those  of  the 
Almanac  itself,  with  leave  reserved  to  move  for  corrections. 

Petitions  were  presented  from  a  and  S  Ursae  Minoris,  com- 
plaining of  being  put  on  daily  duty,  and  pruying  for  an  increase  of 
salary. — Laid  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  trustees  of  the  eccentricity'  and  inclination  funds  re- 
ported a  balance  of  -00001  in  the  former,  and  a  deEcit  of  0"'009 
in  the  latter.  Thiit  announcemeat  caused  considerable  surprise, 
and  a  committee  was  moved  for,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  bodies 
bad  more  or  lees  than  his  share.  After  some  discussion,  in 
wliich  the  small  planets  offered  to  consent  to  a  reduction,  if 
necessary,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Focal  Bodt  then  rose  to  address  the  meeting.  He  re- 
marked that  the  subject  on  which  they  were  assembled  was  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  routes  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  For  himself,  though  a  private  arrangement  between  two 
of  his  honourable  neighbours  (here  he  looked  hard  at  the  Earth 
and  Venus)  had  prevented  his  hitherto  paying  that  close  atten- 
tion to  the  predictions  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  which  he  de- 
clared he  alwajB  had  wished  to  do ;  yet  he  felt  consoled  by 
knowing  that  the  conductors  of  that  work  bad  every  disposition 
to  take  his  peculiar  circumstances  into  consideration.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  passed  the  wires  of  a  transit  without 
deeply  feeling  his  inability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  present  state 
of  bis  theory ;  a  feeling  which  he  was  afraid  had  sometimes  caused 
a  slight  tremor  in  his  limb.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  honourable  luminaries  would  refrain  as  much  as 
possible  ftom  eclipsing  each  other,  or  causing  mutual  perturba- 


■  Sm  Sir  }.  Hanchel'B  Jitronomy,  p.  869. 
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tioDB.    Indeed,  be  should  be  very  sony  to  eee  any  iatermptloii  of 
the  harmony  of  the  spheree.     (Applause.) 

Th&  eereral  articles  of  the  Netv  Xautical  Almanac  irere  then 
read  over  vithout  any  comment;  only  we  obBerved  that  Saturn 
ahook  hia  ring  at  every  novelty,  and  Jupiter  gave  his  belt  a 
hitch,  and  winked  at  the  satellites  at  page  21  of  each  month. 

The  MooH  rose,  to  propose  a  resolution.  No  one,  he  said, 
would  be  surprised  at  his  bringing  this  matter  forward  in  the 
way  he  did,  when  it  was  considered  in  bow  complete  and  satis- 
factory a  manner  bis  motions  were  now  represented.  He  must 
own  he  had  trembled  when  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  dissolved 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  but  his  tranquillity  was  more  than  re- 
established by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system.  He  did  not 
know  but  that  any  little  assistance  be  could  give  in  JN'autical 
Astronomy  was  becoming  of  less  and  leas  value  every  day,  owing 
to  the  improvement  of  chronometers.  But  there  was  one  thing, 
of  which  nothing  could  deprive  him — he  meant  the  regulation  of 
the  tides.  And,  perhaps,  when  his  attention  was  not  occupied  by 
more  than  the  latter,  he  should  be  able  to  introduce  a  little 
more  regularity  into  the  phenomena.  (Here  the  honourable 
luminary  gave  a  sort  of  modest  Ubration,  which  convulsed  the 
meeting  with  laughter.)  They  might  laugh  at  his  natural 
infirmity  if  they  pleased,  but  he  could  assure  them  it  arose  only 
from  the  necessity  be  was  under,  when  young,  of  watching  the 
motions  of  his  worthy  primary.  He  then  moved  a  resolution 
highly  laudatory  of  the  alterations  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Nautical  Almanac. 

The  Garth  rose,  to  second  the  motion.  Hia  honourable  satel- 
lite had  fully  expressed  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  He  joined 
his  honourable  friend  in  the  focus  in  wishing  to  pay  every 
attention  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  but,  really,  when  so  import 
tant  an  alteration  had  taken  place  in  his  magnetic  pole'  (hear) 
and  there  might,  for  aught  he  knew,  be  a  successful  attempt  to 
reach  bis  pole  of  rotation,  he  thought  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  preservation  of  the  precession  in  it«  present  state.  (Here 
the  hon.  luminary,  scratching  bis  side,  exclaimed,  as  he  sat  down, 
'  More  steam-boats — confound  'emT) 

An  honourable  satellite  (whose  name  we  could  not  learn)  pro- 
posed that  the  resolution  should  be  immediately  despatched,  cor- 
rected for  refraction,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  Focal 
Body,  who  reminded  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  moving 

'  CaptAJn  Bo»  had  just  stuck  a  bit  of  brau  there. 
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6rdei8  of  th«  system  to  take  cognizaooe  of  what  pused  inside  the 
atmosphere  of  any  planet. 

SATimn  and  Pallas  rose  together.  (Cries  of  '  New  member  I ' 
and  the  former  gave  way.)  The  httter,  in  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech,  praised  the  libenility  with  which  be  and  his  colleagues  had 
at  length  been  relieved  &om  astronomical  disqualifications.  He 
thought  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  lawv  of  gravita- 
tion to  exclude  any  planet  ftom  oSGce  on  account  of  the  eccen- 
tricity or  inclination  of  his  orbit.  Honourable  luminaries  need 
not  talk  of  the  want  of  convergency  of  his  series.  What  had 
they  to  do  with  any  private  arrangements  between  him  and  the 
general  equations  of  tbe  system  ?  (Murmurs'  from  the  opposi- 
tion.) So  long  as  he  obeyed  the  laws  of  motion,  to  which  he  had 
that  day  taken  a  solemn  oath,  he  would  ask,  were  old  planets, 
which  were  now  so  well  known  that  nobody  trusted  them, 
to  ...  . 

The  Focal  Boot  said  he  was  sorry  to  break  the  continuity  of 
the  proceedings,  but  he  thought  that  remarks  upon  character, 
with  a  negative  sign,  would  introduce  differences  of  too  high  an 
order.  The  honourable  luminary  must  eliminate  the  ezpression 
which  he  had  brought  out,  in  finite  terms,  and  use  smaller  io- 
equalities  in  future.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Pallas  explained,  that  he  was  far  from  meaning  to  reflect  upon 
the  orbital  character  of  any  planet  present.  He  only  meant  to 
protest  against  being  judged  by  any  laws  but  thoae  of  gmritation, 
and  the  differential  calculus:  he  thought  it  moat  unjust  that 
astronomers  shotild  prevent  the  small  planets  from  being  ob- 
served, and  then  reproach  them  with  'the  imperfections  of  the 
tables,  which  were  the  result  of  their  own  narrow-minded  policy, 
(Cheers.) 

Satcsm  thought  that,  as  an  old  planet,  he  bad  not  been 
treated  with  due  respect  (Hear,  &om  his  eatellitee.)  He  had 
long  foretold  the  wreck  of  the  system  from  the  Mends  of  inno- 
vation. Why,  he  might  ask,  were  his  satellites  to  be  excluded, 
when  small  planets,  trumpery  comets,  which  could  not  keep  their 
mean  distances  (cries  of  oh  I  oh  I),  double  stars,  with  graphical 
approximations,  and  such  obscure  rifT-rafT  of  the  heavens  (great 
uproar)  found  room  enough.  So  help  him  Arithmetic,  nothing 
could  come  of  it,  but  a  stoppage  of  all  revolution.  His  hon. 
friend  in  the  focus  might  smile,  for  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  such 
an  event ;  but  as  for  him  (Saturn),  he  had  something  to  lose, 
and  hoD.  luminaries  well  knew  that,  whatever  they  might  think 
v/ndffr  an  abnosphere,  a6ove  it  continual  revolution  was  the  only 
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vay  of  preventlDg  perpetual  anarchy.  As  to  tbe  hon.  lonunaiy 
who  had  risen  before  him,  he  was  not  Burprised  at  his  remarks^ 
for  he  had  inrariably  observed  that  he  and  his  colleagues  allowed 
themselvcB  too  much  laiitvde.  The  stabtUty  of  the  Byetem  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  brought  down,  and  he,  for  one,  would 
exert  all  his  powers  of  attraction  to  accomplish  that  end.  If 
other  bodies  would  cordially  unite  with  him,  particularly  his 
noble  Mend  next  him,  than  whom  no  luminary  possessed  greater 
weight — 

JupiTBK  rose  to  order.  He  conceived  his  noble  Mead  bad  no 
right  to  allude  to  him  in  that  manner,  and  was  much  surpriiied  at 
his  proposal,  considering  the  matters  which  remained  in  dispute 
between  them.  Id  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  would  take 
care  never  to  be  in  conjunction  with  his  hon.  neighbour  one 
moment  longer  than  he  could  help.  (Cries  of  '  Order,  order,  no 
long  inequalities,'  during  which  he  sat  down.) 

SatdBN  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  did  not  know  till  then  that  a 
planet  with  a  ring  could  affront  one  who  had  only  a  belt,  by  pro- 
posing mutual  co-operation.  He  would  now  come  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  He  should  think  meanly  of  his  hon.  col- 
le^fues  if  they  consented  to  bestow  their  approbation  upon  a 
mere  astronomical  production.  Had  they  forgotten  that  they 
once  were  considered  the  arbiters  of  fate,  and  the  prognosticators 
of  man's  destiny?  What  had  lost  them  that  proud  position? 
Was  it  not  the  infernal  march  of  intellect,  which,  after  having 
turned  the  earth  topsy-turvy,  was  now  disturbing  the  very 
universe.  For  himself  (others  might  do  as  they  pleased),  but  be 
stuck  to  the  venerable  Partridge,  and  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and  trusted  that  they  would  outlive  infidels  and  anarchists,  whether 
of  Astronomical  or  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Societies.  (Cries  of 
oh  I  oh  I) 

Mass  said  he  had  been  told,  for  he  must  confess  he  had  not 
seen  the  work,  that  the  places  of  the  planets  were  given  for 
Sundays.  This,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  was  an  indecorum 
he  bad  not  expected ;  and  he  was  convinced  the  I^rds  of  the 
Admiralty  had  given  no  orders  to  that  effect.  He  hoped  this 
point  would  be  considered  in  the  measure  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  another  place,  and  that  some  one  would  move  that  the 
prohibition  against  travelling  on  Sunday  extend  to  the  heavenly 
as  well  as  earthly  bodies. 

Several  of  the  stars  here  declared,  that  they  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  being  observed  on  Sunday  evenings,  during  the  hours 
of  divine  service. 
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The  room  was  then  cleared  for  a  divMon,  but  we  are  unable  to 
Btate  what  took  place.  Several  comets-at-arms  were  sent  for,  and 
we  heard  rumoors  of  a  perBOO&l  collision  having  taken  place 
between  two  lominariea  in  opposition.  We  were  afterwards  told, 
that  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority,  and  the  lumioariea 
elongated  at  2  h.  15  m.  33,41  a.  sidereal  time. 

*.*  It  is  reported,  but  we  hope  without  fouodation,  that 
Saturn,  and  several  other  diACont«nted  planets,  have  accepted  an 
invitation  &om  Sinus  to  join  his  system,  on  the  most  liberal 
appointments.  We  believe  the  report  to  have  originated  in 
nothing  more  than  the  discovery  of  the  annual  parallax  of  Sinus 
&om  the  orbit  of  Saturn ;  but  we  may  safely  assure  our  readers 
that  no  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  open  any  commimica- 
tion. 

We  are  also  happy  to  state,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
rumour  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  being  about  to  be  repealed. 
We  have  traced  this  report,  and  find  it  originated  with  a  gentle- 
man living  near  Bath  (Captain  Forman,  RJf.),  whose  name  we 
forbear  to  mention. 

A  great  excitement  has  been  observed  among  the  nebulae, 
visible  to  the  earth's  southern  hemisphere,  particularly  among 
those  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered  from  thence.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause,  but  we  shall  not  iail  to  report 
to  our  readers  the  news  of  any  movement  which  may  take  place. 
(Sir  J.  Herscbel's  visit  He  could  just  see  this  before  he  went 
out.) 

A  Treatise  on  tiie  Divine  System  of  the  TTniverse,  by  Captain 
Woodl^,  B.N.,  and  as  demonstrated  by  his  TJnirersal  Time- 
piece,  and  universal  method  of  determining  a  ship's  longitude 
by  the  apparent  tme  place  of  the  moon ;  with  an  introduction 
refatisg  the  solar  system  of  Copemicns,  the  Kewtonian  philo- 
sophy, and  mathematics.     1834.    8vo. 
Description  of  the  Universal  Time-pieoe.     (4  pp.  12mo.) 
I  think  this  divine  system  was  published  several  years  before, 
and    was    republished   with   an   introduction   in   1834.      Capt. 
Woodley  was  very  sure  that  the  earth  does  not  move :  he  pointed 
out  to  me,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him,  Bomething — I  fo^et 
what — ^in  the  motion  of  the  Great  Bear,  visible  to  any  eye,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  if  the  eari:h  moved.     He  was  exceedingly 
ignorant,  as  the  following  quotation  from  his  account  of  the  usual 
opinion  will  show : — 
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The  north  pole  of  the  Earth's  axu  deserte,  they  say,  the  north  star 
or  pole  of  the  HearenB,  at  the  rate  of  1°  in  71|  yeara  .  .  .  The  fitot  is, 
nothing  can.  be  more  certain  tliaii  that  the  Stan  have  not  changed 
their  latitudes  or  declinations  one  degree  in  the  last  71{  jears. 

This  is  a  strong  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  by  whom  all  ac- 
cessible persons  who  have  made  nnj  name  in  science  are  hunted. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  scientific  societies, 
and  allowed  fairly  to  state  their  cases,  and  stand  quiet  cross- 
examination,  bein^  kept  in  their  answers  very  close  to  the 
questions,  and  the  answers  written  down.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  if  one  meeting  in  the  year  were  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
those  who  chose  to  come  forward  on  such  conditions,  much  good 
would  be  done.  But  I  strongly  suspect  few  would  come  forward 
at  first,  and  none  in  a  little  while :  and  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  method  I  recommend,  privately  tried.  Capt. 
Woodley  was  proposed,  a  little  after  1834,  as  a  Fellow  of  tho 
Astronomical  Society ;  and,  not  caring  whether  he  moved  the  sun 
or  the  earth,  or  both — ^I  could  not  have  stood  rteitker — I  signed 
the  proposaL  I  always  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  parsdoxers, 
such  a  one,  perhaps,  as  Petit  Andr^  had  for  his  lamhe,  as  he  called 
them.  There  was  bo  little  feeling  against  his  opinions,  that  he 
only  &iled  by  a  fraction  of  a  ball.  Had  I  myself  voted,  he  would 
have  been  elected  ;  but  being  engaged  in  conversation,  and  not 
having  heard  the  slightest  objection  to  him,  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  cross  the  room  for  the  purpose.  I  regretted  this 
at  the  time,  but  had  I  known  how  ignorant  he  was  I  should  not 
have  supported  him.  Probably  those  who  voted  against  him 
knew  more  of  his  books  than  I  then  did. 

I  remember  no  other  instance  of  exclusion  from  a  scientific 
society  on  the  ground  of  opinion,  evea  if  this  be  one  ;  of  which  it 
may  be  that  ignorance  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  paradozy. 
Mr.  Frend,  a  strong  anti-Newtonian,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  for  some  years  in  the  Council.  Lieut. 
Kerigan  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society  at  a  time  when  his 
proposers  must  have  known  that  his  immediate  object  was  to  put 
F.R.S.  on  the  title-page  of  a  work  against  the  tides.  To  give  all 
I  know,  I  may  add  that  the  editor  of  some  very  ignorant  bombast 
about  the  '  forehead  of  the  solar  sky,'  who  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  BaiUy  and  Bailyy  received  hints  which  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  proposal  for  election  into  the  Astronomical 
Society.  But  this  was  an  act  of  kindness ;  for  if  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Baily  in  the  chair,  with  his  head  on,  he  might  have  been  political 
historian  enough  to  ta.mt  away. 
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De  la  formaticnides  Corps.  Par  Paul  Lanrent.  Ifancj',  1834,  dvo. 
Atoms,  and  ether,  and  ovules  or  egga,  which  are  planets,  aod 
their  eggi,  which  are  satellites.  These  speculaton  can  create 
worlds,  in  which  they  cannot  be  rented  ;  hut  none  of  them  dare 
attack  the  problem  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  aod  its  passage  from  a 
seed  to  a  plant,  bearing  soores  of  seeds  like  what  it  was  itself. 

jLh  acconnt  of  the  Rev.  John  Flamsteed,  the  First  ABtronomw. 
Bo;a]  .  .  .  Bj  Francis  Baily,  Esq.  London,  1835, 4to.  Supple- 
ment, London,  1837,  4ito. 

My  friend  Francis  Baily  was  a  paradozer :  he  brought  forward 
things  counter  to  univeisal  opinion.  That  Newton  was  impeccable 
in  every  point  was  the  national  creed ;  and  filings  of  tamper  and 
conduct  would  have  been  utterly  disbelieved,  if  the  paradox  bad 
not  come  supported  by  very  unusual  evidence.  Anybody  who 
impeached  Newton  on  existing  evidence  might  as  well  have  been 
squaring  the  circle,  for  any  attention  he  would  have  got.  About 
tbJB  book  I  will  tell  a  story.  It  was  published  by  the  Admiralty 
for  distribution ;  and  the  distribution  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Baily. 
On  the  eve  of  its  appearance,  rumours  of  its  extraordinary  reve- 
lations got  about,  and  persons  of  influence  applied  to  the  Admiralty 
for  copies.  The  Lords  were  in  a  difficulty :  but  on  looking  at 
the  list  they  saw  names,  as  they  thought,  which  were  so  obscure 
that  they  had  a  right  to  assume  Mr.  Baily  had  included  persons 
who  had  no  claim  to  such  a  compliment  as  presentation  from  the 
Admiralty.  The  Secretary  requested  Mr.  Baily  to  call  upon  bim. 
*Mr.  Baily,  my  Lords  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the 
persons  in  this  list  are  perhaps  not  of  that  note  which  would 
justify  their  Lordships  in  presenting  this  work.' — '  To  whom  does 
your  observation  apply,  Mr.  Secretary  ? ' — '  Well,  now,  let  us 
examine  the  list ;  let  me  see ;  now, — now, — now, — come  I — here's 
G«U88 — who's  Qauaaf — 'Gauss,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  oldest 
mathematician  now  living,  and  is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
greatest.* — <  0-o-ob  I  Well,  Mr.  Baily,  we  will  see  about  it,  and  I 
will  write  you  a  letter.*  The  letter  expressed  their  Lordships' 
perfect  satisfaction  with  the  list. 

There  was  a  controversy  about  the  revelations  made  in  this 
work ;  but  as  the  eccentric  anomaHea  took  no  part  in  it,  there  is 
nothing  for  my  purpose.  The  following  valentine  from  Mrs. 
Flamsteed,  which  I  found  among  Bail/e  papers,  illustrates  some 
of  the  points : — 
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'3  Aatrononien'  £ow,  Pandiia:  Fdmuj  14,  18S6. 

'  Dear  Sir, — ^I  sappose  yoa  hardly  expected  to  raceive  a  letter  from 
me,  dated  from  this  place ;  but  the  trath  is,  a  gentleman  from  our 
street  was  appointed  gnardian  angel  to  the  American  Treaty,  in  which 
there  is  Bome  aatronomioal  qonstion  aboat  bonndariea.  He  has  got 
leave  to  go  back  to  fetch  eome  inatromentB  which  he  left  behind,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  loakiDg  yonr  acqnaintance.  That  America 
haa  became  a  wonderfnl  place  since  I  wu  down  among  yoa ;  yon  have 
no  idea  how  grand  the  fire  at  New  York  looked  np  here.  Poor  dear 
Mr.  Flamsteed  does  not  know  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  on 
Valentine's  day ;  he  is  walked  oat  with  Sir  Isaao  Newton  (they  are 
pretty  good  triends  now,  thongh  tbey  do  sqaabble  &  little  sometameB) 
and  Sir  Williun  Hersohel,  to  see  a  new  nebala.  Sir  Isaac  says  he 
can't  make  ont  at  all  how  it  is  managed ;  and  I  am  sore  I  cannot  help 
him.  I  never  bothered  my  head  aboat  those  things  down  below,  and 
I  don't  intend  to  begin  here. 

I  have  jnst  received  the  news  of  your  having  written  a  book  abont 
my  poor  dear  man.  It's  a  chaooe  that  I  heard  it  at  all ;  for  the  trath 
is,  the  Bcientifio  gentlemen  are  somehow  or  other  become  so  wicked, 
and  go  BO  little  to  charch,  that  very  few  of  them  are  considered  fit 
company  for  this  place.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Brinkley,  who 
came  here  of  couirse,  I  should  not  have  heard  aboat  it.  He  seems  a 
nice  man,  bnt  is  not  yet  nsed  to  oar  ways.  As  to  Mr.  ^Uey,  he  is  of 
conrse  not  her^;  which  is  Incky  for  him,  for  lir.  Flamsteed  swore  the 
moment  he  caught  him  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  magistrates,  he 
woald  make  a  Bacrifice  of  him  to  heavenly  truth.  It  was  very  generous 
in  Mr.  F.  not  appearing  against  Sir  Issac  when  he  came  up,  for  I  am 
told  that  if  he  had.  Sir  Isaac  woald  not  have  been  allowed  to  oome  in 
at  all.  I  should  have  been  BOrry  for  that,  for  he  is  a  companionable 
man  enongh,  only  holds  his  head  rather  higher  than  he  shonld  do.  I 
met  him  the  other  pay  walking  with  Mr.  Whiston,  and  disputing  about 
the  delage.  "  Wcjj,  Mrs.  Flamsteed,"  says  he,  "  does  old  Poke-the- 
Stars  nnderstand  gravitation  yet  P  "  Now  yon  must  know^that  ii  rather 
a  Bore  point  vrith  poor  dear  Mr.  Flamsteed.  He  says  that  Sir  Isaac  is 
as  crochetty  aboat  the  moon  as  ever ;  and  as  to  what  some  people  say 
aboat  what  has  been  done  since  his  time,  he  says  he  should  like  to  seo 
somebody  who  knows  something  abont  it  of  hiroself.  For  it  is  vei^ 
singular  that  none  of  the  people  who  have  carried  on  Sir  Isaac's  notions 
have  been  allowed  to  come  here. 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  to  tell  how  badly  Sir  Isaac  used 
Mr.  Flamsteed  about  that  book.  I  have  never  quite  forgiven  him  ;  as 
for  Mr.  Flamsteed,  he  says  that  as  long  as  he  does  not  oome  for  ob- 
servations, he  does  not  care  about  it,  and  that  he  will  never  trust  him 
with  any  papers  again  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
a  rage  he  came  home  in  when  Sir  Isaac  had  called  him  a  puppy.  He 
strook  the  stairs  all  the  way  np  with  his  cratch,  and  said  pappy  at 
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every  step,  and  all  tiie  erenin^,  as  soon  as  ever  a  star  appeared  in  the 
telescope,  he  caJled  it  pnppT'.  I  cxinld  not  think  what  waa  the  matter, 
and  when  I  asked,  he  only  called  me  pnppy. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  yon  if  yon  oome  onr  way.  Pray  keep  np 
gome  appearancea,  and  go  to  church  a  little,  St.  Peter  is  always 
nnoommonly  ciril  to  aatrcoiomerB,  'and  indeed  to  all  scieatifio  peraons, 
and  never  bothen  them  with  many  qoeationB.  If  they  can  m^e  any- 
thing ont  of  a  case,  he  is  mm  to  let  them  in.  Indeed,  he  aaya,  it  ia 
perfectly  ont  of  the  question  expecting  a  mathematioian  to  be  aa 
rel^ooB  as  an  apostle,  bat  that  it  ii  as  mach  ae  his  place  ia  worth  to 
let  in  the  greater  nnmber  of  those  who  come.  So  try  if  yon  cannot 
manage  it,  for  I  am  very  carious  to  know  whether  yon  found  alt  the 
letters.     I  remain,  dear  sir,  yonr  ^tbinl  servant, 

MlSaABET  FUKSTBBD. 
Kaneu  Baily,  ^. 

P.S.  Mr.  Flainsteed  has  oome  in,  and  says  he  left  Sir  Isaac  riding 
cockhorse  upon  the  nebnia,  and  poring  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  book. 
He  has  brought  in  his  old  acquaintance  Ozanam,  who  says  that  it  waa 
always  his  maxim  on  earth,  that  "  il  appartient  aux  docteun  de 
Sorboime  do  dieputer,  an  Pape  de  prononcer,  et  au  math^maticien 
d'aller  en  Pantdis  en  ligne  perpeodicolaire." ' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  was  completely  extinguished. 
I  can  recall  hut  two  instancea  of  demolition  aa  complete,  though 
no  doubt  there  are  many  others.    The  fiist  is  in 

Simon  Stevin  and  M,  Dnmortier.  Ifieuport,  1815,  I2mo. 
M.  Sumortier  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bruseels :  there 
was  a  discuBsion,  I  believe,  about  a  national  Faotheon  for  Bel- 
gium. The  name  of  Stevinus  suggested  itself  as  naturally  as 
that  of  Newton  to  an  Englishman  ;  probably  no  Belgian  is  better 
known  to  foreignere  as  illustrious  in  science.  Sterinus  is  great 
in  the  ^ieanique  AnaiAftiqua  of  Lagrange ;  Stevinus  is  great  in 
the  'DriMrcum  Skaiidy  of  Sterne.  M.  Dnmortier,  who  believed 
that  not  one  Belgian  in  a  thousand  knew  Stevinus,  and  who 
confesses  with  ironical  shame  that  be  was  not  the  odd  man, 
protested  against  placing  the  statue  of  an  obscure  man  in  the 
Pantheon,  to  give  foreigners  the  notion  that  Belgium  could  show 
nothing  greater.  The  work  above  named  is  a  slashing  retort : 
any  one  who  knows  the  history  of  science  ever  so  little  may 
imagine  what  a  dressing  was  given,  by  mere  extract  from  foreign 
writers.  The  tract  is  a  letter  signed  J.  du  Fan,  but  this  is  a 
pseudonym  of  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer.  The  Academician  says 
Stevinus  was  a  man  who  was  not  without  merit  for  the  time  at 
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which  he  lived :  Sir  I  is  the  answer,  he  was  as  mucli  before  his 
own  time  as  you  are  behind  yours.  How  came  a  man  who 
had  never  heard  of  Stevinus  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bnueels 
Academy? 

The  second  story  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  who  was 
long  connected  with  the  Times,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  W***.  When  W"*  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge, 
taking  a  walk,  he  came  to  a  stile,  on  which  sat  a  bumpkin  who 
did  not  make  way  for  him :  the  gown  in  that  day  looked  down 
on  the  town.  *  Why  do  you  not  make  way  for  a  gentleman  ? ' 
— '  Eh  ? '  — '  Yes,  why  do  you  not  move  ?  You  deserve  a  good 
hiding,  and  you  shall  get  it  if  you  don't  take  care?'  The 
bumpkin  raised  his  muscular  figure  on  its  feet,  patted  his 
mecacer  on  the  head,  and  saidt  very  quietiy, — '  Young  man  I  Fm 
Cribb.'  W"*  seized  the  great  pugilist's  hand,  and  shook  it 
warmly,  got  him  to  his  own  rooms  in  college,  collected  some 
friends,  and  had  a  symposium  which  lasted  until  the  Urge  end  of 
the  small  hours. 

Ood'a  Creatjan  of  the  TTniveree  ae  it  ia,  in  support  of  the  SoriptoreB. 
By  Mr.  Finleyson.  Sixth  £ditioI^  18S5,  8vo. 
This  writer,  by  hia  own  account,  succeeded  in  delivering  tiie 
famous  Lieut.  Richard  Brothers  from  the  lunatic  asylum,  and 
tending  him,  not  ae  a  keeper  but  as  a  disciple,  till  he  died. 
Brothers  was,  by  his  own  accouot,  the  nephew  of  the  Almighty, 
and  Finleyson  ought  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Brothers.  For 
Napoleon  came  to  him  in  a  vision,  with  a  broken  sword  and  an 
arrow  in  bis  side,  beseeching  help:  FinleysoD  pulled  out  the 
arrow,  but  refused  to  give  a  new  sword ;  whereby  poor  Napoleon, 
though  he  got  off  with  life,  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This 
story  was  written  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ending  with  '  I 
puUed  out  the  arrow,  but  left  the  broken  Bword.  Your  Grace 
can  supply  the  rest,  and  what  followed  is  amply  recorded  in 
history.'  The  book  contains  a  long  account  of  applications  to 
Government  to  do  three  things :  to  pay  2,000i.  for  care  taken  of 
Brothers,  to  pay  10,000i.  for  discovery  of  the  longitude,  and  to 
prohibit  the  teaching  of  the  Newtonian  system,  which  makes  God 
a  liar.  The  successive  administrations  were  threatened  that  they 
would  have  to  turn  out  if  they  refused,  which,  it  is  remarked, 
came  to  pass  in  every  case.  I  have  heard  of  a  joke  of  Lord 
Maoaulay,  that  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  the  Beast  of  the 
Revelations,  since  656  members,  with  the  officers  necessary  for 
the  action  of  the  House,  make  666.     Macaulay  read  most  things. 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest ;  bo  that  he  might  be  suspected 
of  having  appropriated  as  a  joke  one  of  Finleyson's  serious  points 
— 'I  wrote  Earl  Grey  upon  the  13tb  of  July,  1831,  informlDg 
him  that  his  fieform  Bill  could  not  be  carried,  as  it  reduced  the 
members  below  the  present  amount  of  658,  which,  with  the 
eight  principal  clerks  or  officers  of  the  Hoose,  make  the  number 
666.'  But  a  witness  has  informed  me  that  Macaulay's  joke  was 
made  in  his  hearing  a  great  many  yean  before  the  Reform  Bill 
was  proposed ;  in  fact,  when  both  were  students  at  Cambridge. 
Earl  Grey  was,  according  to  Finleyson,  a  descendant  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  For  a  specimen  of  Lieut.  Brothers,  this  book  would 
be  worth  picking  up.  Perhaps  a  specimen  of  the  Lieutenant's 
poetry  may  be  acceptable :  Brothers  loquitur,  remember  :— 

Jerosalem !  Jems^em !  shall  be  boilli  again  I 

More  rich,  more  grand  than  ever ; 
And  throngh  it  shall  Jordan  flow  !  (!) 

Hj  people's  &vonrit«  river. 
There  I'll  erect  a  splendid  throne, 

And  build  on  the  wasted  place  j 
To  fulfil  my  ancient  oovenant 

To  King  David  and  his  race. 
•  ••••• 

Enphrates'  stream  shall  flow  with  ships. 

And  also  my  wedded  Nile ; 
And  on  my  coast  shall  cities  rise, 

Each  one  distant  bat  a  mile. 
■  •■••• 

Hy  friends  the  Bnssians  on  the  north 

With  Perseea  and  Arabs  ronad, 
Do  show  the  limits  of  my  land, 

Here  I  Here !  then  I  marie  the  ground. 

Among  the  paradoxers  are  some  of  the  theologians  who  in 
their  own  organs  of  the  press  venture  to  criticise  science.  These 
may  hold  their  ground  when  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
geology  of  long  past  period?  and  to  general  cosmogony :  for  it  is 
the  tug  of  Greek  against  Greek ;  and  both  sides  deal  much  in 
what  is  grand  when  called  hypothegia,  petty  when  called  supposi- 
tion. And  very  often  they  are  not  conspicuous  when  they 
venture  upon  things  within  knowledge ;  wrong,  but  not  quite 
wrong  enough  for  a  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  One  case,  however, 
is  destined  to  live,  as  an  instance  of  a  school  which  finds  writers, 
editors,  and  readers.  The  double  stars  have  been  seen  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  diligently  observed  by  many  from  the 
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time  of  Wm.  Herachel,  who  first  devoted  continuous  attention  to 
them.  The  year  1836  was  that  of  a  remarkable  triumph  of 
astronomical  prediction.  The  theory  of  gravitation  had  been 
applied  to  the  motion  of  binary  stars  about  each  other,  in  elliptic 
orbits,  and  in  that  year  the  two  stars  of  7  Virginia,  as  had  been 
predicted  should  happen  within  a  few  years  of  that  time — for 
years  are  small  quantities  in  such  long  revolutions — the  two 
stars  came  to  their  nearest :  in  fact,  they  appeared  to  be  one  as 
much  with  the  telescope  as  without  it.  This  remarkable  tium- 
-  ing-point  of  the  history  of  a  long  and  widely-known  branch  of 
astronomy  was  followed  by  an  article  in  the  Church  of  England 
Quartmiy  Bevimo  for  April  1837,  written  against  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society.  The  notion  that  there  are  any  such  things 
as  double  stars  is  (p.  460)  implied  to  be  imposture  or  delusion, 
as  in  the  following  extract.  I  suspect  that  I  myself  am  the 
Sidrophd,  and  that  my  companion  to  the  maps  of  the  stars, 
written  for  the  Society  and  published  in  ]  836,  is  the  work  to 
which  the  writer  refers ; — 

We  bare  forgotten  the  name  of  that  Sidrophel  who  lately  discovered 
that  tbe  fixed  stars  were  not  single  stars,  bnt  appear  in  the  heavens, 
like  soles  at  Biliing^ate,  in  pairs ;  while  a  second  astronomer,  nnder 
the  iaflnence  of  that  competition  in  trade  which  the  political  eoonomista 
tell  OS  is  BO  advantageoas  to  the  public,  professes  to  show  ns,  throagh 
his  superior  teleecopo,  that  the  apparently  single  stars  are  really  three. 
Before  such  wondroas  mandarins  of  soience,  how  contumally  mnst 
homuMeuli  like  ourselves  keep  in  the  baokgronnd,  lest  we  come  between 
the  wind  and  their  nobiliiy. 

If  the  homv/nevlus  who  wrote  this  be  still  above  ground,  how 
devoutly  must  be  hope  he  may  be  able  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground I  But  the  chief  blame  fells  on  the  editor.  The  tiUe  of 
the  article  is — 

The  new  school  of  superficial  pantology ;  a  speech  intended  to  be 
delivered  before  a  defunct  Mechauios'  Instituto.  By  Swallow  Swift, 
late  M.P.  for  the  Boroogh  of  Gockney-Clond,  Witabnry:  reprinted 
Balloon  Island,  Bubble  year,  month  Voniose.     Long  live  Charlatan  I 

As  a  rule,  orthodox  theologians  should  avoid  humour,  a  weapon 
which  all  history  shows  to  be  very  difficult  to  employ  in  favour 
of  establishment^  and  which,  nine  times  out  of  tea,  leaves  its 
wielder  fighting  on  the  side  of  heterodoxy.  Theological  argu- 
ment, when  not  enlivened  by  bigotry,  is  seldom  worse  tiian 
narcotic :  but  theological  fun,  when  not  covert  heresy,  is  almost 
always  sialagogne.  The  article  in  question  is  a  craze,  which  no 
editor  should  have  admitted,  except  after  severe  inspection  by 
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qaalified  persons.  The  author  of  this  wit  committed  a  mietake 
which  occurs  now  and  then  in  old  satire,  the  confuaioa  between 
himself  and  the  party  aimed  at.  He  ought  to  be  reviewing  this 
fictitious  book,  but  every  now  and  then  the  article  becomes  the 
book  itself;  aot  by  quotation,  but  by  the  writer  forgetting  that 
he  is  not  Mr.  Sw^ow  Swift,  but  his  reviewer.  In  &ct,  he  and 
Mr.  S.  Swift  had  each  had  a  dose  of  the  DtviUs  EUscnjr.  A  novel 
so  called,  published  about  forty  years  ago,  proceeds  upOD  a 
legend  of  this  kind.  If  two  parties  both  drink  of  tjie  elixir, 
tfaeir  identities  g«t  curiously  intermingled ;  eatji  turns  up  in 
the  character  of  the  other  throughout  the  three  volumes,  without 
having  his  ideas  clear  as  to  whether  he  be  himself  or  the  other. 
There  is  a  similar  confusion  in  the  answer  made  to  the  &mous 
EpietoloB  Obecwromm  Viroram;  it  is  headed  LameTitationea 
Obacaromm  Tirwom.  This  is  not  a  retort  of  the  writer,  throw- 
ing back  the  imputation :  the  obscure  men  who  had  been 
satirized  are  themselves  made,  by  name,  to  wince  under  the 
disapprobatioa  which  the  Pope  had  expressed  at  the  satire  upon 
themselves. 

Of  course  the  book  here  reviewed  is  a  tranaparent  forgery. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  often  it  may  have  happened  that  the 
boob,  in  the  journals  which  always  put  a  title  at  the  head,  may 
have  been  written  after  the  review.  About  the  year  1880  a 
friend  showed  me  the  proof  of  an  article  of  bis  on  the  malt  tax, 
for  the  next  number  of  the  Edivburgh  Meview.  Nothing  was 
wanting  except  the  title  of  the  book  reviewed ;  I  asked  what  it 
was.  He  sat  down,  and  wrote  as  follows  at  the  head, '  The 
Maltster's  Guide  (pp.  1 24), '  and  said  that  would  do  as  well  as 
anything. 

But  I  myself,  it  will  be  remarked,  have  employed  such  humour 
as  I  can  command  *in  favour  of  establishment.'  What  it  is 
worth  I  am  not  to  judge ;  as  uau^  in  such  cases,  those  who  are  of 
my  cabal  pronounce  it  good,  but  cyclometers  and  other  paradoxers 
eitber  call  it  very  poor,  or  commend  it  as  sheer  buffoooery.  Be 
it  one  or  the  other,  I  observe  that  all  the  effective  ridicule  is,  iu 
this  subject,  on  the  side  of  eatabliahment.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  quizzing  plain  and  sober  demonstration  ;  but  so 
much,  if  not  more,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  paradoxers.  For  that 
which  cannot  be  ridiciiled,  can  be  turned  vnto  ridicule  by  those 
who  know  bow.  But  by  the  time  a  person  is  deep  enough  in 
negative  quantities,  and  impossible  quantities,  to  be  able  to  satirise 
them,  he  is^caught,  and  being  inclined  to  become  a  user,  shrinks 
from  being  an  aintasr.  Imagine  a  person  with  a  gift  of  ridicule, 
o 
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and  knowledge  enough,  trying  hia  hand  on  the  junction  of  the 
assertionB  which  he  will  find  in  variouB  books  of  algebra.  Rrst, 
that  a  negative  quantity  has  no  logarithm;  secondly,  that  a 
negative  quantity  has  no  square  root ;  thirdly,  that  the  first  non- 
eziBtent  is  to  the  second  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter.  One  great  reason  of  the  allowance  of  sacfa  unsound 
modes  of  expression  is  the  confidence  felt  by  the  writers  that  v*— 1 
•nd  log  (-1)  will  make  their  way,  however  inaccurately  deacribed. 
I  heartily  wish  that  the  cyclometers  had  knowledge  enongh  to 
attack  the  weak  pointa  of  algebraical  diction :  they  would  soon 
work  a  beneficial  change. 

Becaeil  da  ma  vie,  mes  onvrages  et  mes  pens^a.     Far  Thomaa 
Ignace  Marie  Forster.     Brussels,  1836,  12mo. 

Mr.  Forster,  an  Englishman  settled  at  Bruges,  was  an  observer 
in  many  subjects,  but  especially  in  meteorology.  He  communi- 
cated to  the  Astronomical  Society,  in  1848,  the  information  that, 
in  the  registers  kept  by  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  himself, 
beginning  in  1767,  new  moon  on  Saturday  was  followed,  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  by  twenty  days  of  rwi  and  wind.  This 
statement  being  published  in  the  Athentmtmy  a,  cluster  of  corres- 
pondents averred  that  the  belief  is  common  among  seamen,  in  all 
parte  of  the  world,  and  among  landsmen  too.  Some  one  quoted 
a  distich — 

*  Satnrday's  moon  and  Sunday's  fnll 
Never  were  fine  and  never  vruU.' 
Another  brought  forward — 

'  If  a  Saturday's  moon 

Comes  once  in  seven  years  it  comes  too  soon.' 
Mr,  Forster  did  not  say  he  was  aware  of  the  proverbial  character 
of  the  phenomenon.  He  was  a  very  eccentric  man.  He  treated 
his  dogs  as  Mends,  and  buried  them  with  ceremony.  He  quar- 
relled with  the  curi  of  his  parish,  who  remarked  that  he  could 
not  take  his  dogs  to  heaven  with  him.  I  will  go  nowhere,  said 
he,  where  I  cannot  take  my  dog.  He  was  a  sincere  Catholic :  but 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  churches  have  no  influence. 

The  following  is  some  account  of  the  announcement  of  1849. 
The  AthewBum,  (Feb.  17),  giving  an  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Astronomical  Society  in  December,  1858,  says : 

'  Dr.  Forster  of  Bruges,  who  is  well  known  as  a  meteorolf^ist,  made 
a  communication  at  which  our  readers  will  stare :  he  declares  that  by 
jonmala  of  the  weather  kept  by  his  grandfather,  father,  and  himself 
ever  since  176?,  to  the  present  time,  tehe^iever  the  new  moon  hasfailcn 
on  a  Saturday,  the  following  Iwetrtij  daye  hate  been  wet  and  icindi/,  in 
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ninetoen  cases  out  of  twenty.  In  spite  of  our  friend  Zftdkiel  and  the 
others  who  declare  that  we  would  imother  every  truth  ths,t  does  not 
happen  to  agree  with  ns,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Society  had 
the  sense  to  publish  this  commnnication,  coming,  aa  it  does,  fivm  a 
veteran  observer,  and  one  whose  love  of  tmth  is  andoabted.  It  most 
be  that  the  foot  is  so  set  down  in  the  journals,  beoanse  Dr.  Forster 
Bays  it:  and  whether  it  be  only  a  bet  of  the  journals,  or  one  of  the 
havens,  can  soon  be  tried.  The  new  moon  of  March  next,  falla  on 
Bnbird^  the  24th,  at  2  In  the  afteniooa.    We  sball  certainly  look  ont.' 

The  following  appeared  in  the  number  of  March  31  : — 
'  The  first  Safurday  Sfoim  since  Dr.  Forster's  announcement  came  off 
»  week  ago.  We  had  previously  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
different  correspondents — all  to  the  effect  that  the  netion  of  new  moon 
on  Saturday  bringing  wet  weather  is  one  of  widely  extended  currency. 
One  correspondent  (who  gives  his  name)  states  that  he  has  ooDstantly 
heard  it  at  sea,  and  among  the  farmers  and  peasantry  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  North  of  England.  He  proceeds  thus ;  "  Since  1826, 
nineteen  years  of  the  time  t  have  spent  in  a  seafaring  life.  I  have 
constantly  observed,  though  nnablo  to  account  for,  the  phenomenon. 
I  have  also  heard  the  Btormy  qualities  of  a  Saturday's  moon  remarked 
by  American,  Prenoh,  and  Spanish  seamen ;  and,  still  more  distant, 
a  Chinese  pilot,  who  was  once  doing  duty  on  board  my  vessel  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fiu;t."  So  that  it  seems  we  have,  in 
giving  currency  to  what  we  only  knew  as  a  very  curious  communica- 
tion from  an  earnest  meteorologigt,  lieen  repeating  what  is  common 
enongb  among  sailors  and  farmers.  Another  correBpondent  affirms 
that  tbe  thing  is  most  devoutly  believed  in  by  seamen  ;  who  would  as 
soon  sail  on  a  Friday  as  be  in  the  Channel  after  a  Saturday  moon. — 
After  a  tolerable  course  of  dry  weather,  there  was  some  snow,  accom- 
panied by  wind  on  Saturday  last,  here  in  London ;  there  were  also 
heavy  lonring  clouds.  Sunday  was  cloudy  and  cold,  with  a  little  rain ; 
Monday  was  lonring;  Tuesday  unsettled;  Wednesday  quite  over- 
clonded,  with  rain  in  the  morning.  The  present  occaaian  shows  only 
a  general  change  of  weather,  with  a  tendency  towards  rain.  If  Dr. 
Forster's  theory  be  true,  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  minor  instances, 
as  far  as  London  weather  is  concerned. — It  will  take  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  make  ns  believe  in  the  omen  of  a  Saturday  Uoon.  But, 
as  we  have  said  of  the  PongbkeepBie  Seer,  the  thing  is  very  curious 
whether  true  or  false.  Whence  comes  this  unirerBal  proverb — and  a 
hundred  others — while  the  meteorological  observer  cuinot,  when  he 
puts  down  a  long  series  of  results,  detect  any  weather  cycles  at  all? 
One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  us  something  of  a  lectnre  for  en- 
conra^ng,  he  said,  the  notion  that  namea  coald  influence  the  weather. 
He  mistakes  the  question.  If  there  be  any  weather  cycles  depending 
on  the  moon,  it  la  possible  that  one  of  them  may  be  so  ri:lated  to  the 
veek  cycle  of  seven  days,  as  to  show  recurrcnovs  wbiL-L  are  of  the  kind 
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itated,  OF  anj  othtr.  For  example,  we  know  that  if  the  new  moon  of 
March  &11  on  a  Satarday  iu  this  jew,  it  will  most  probably  fall  on 
a  Satnrdaj  nineteen  years  hence.  This  ia  not  connected  with  the 
spelling  of  Satarday — but  with  the  connexion  between  the  motions  ot 
the  Bun  and  moon.  Nothing  bat  the  Sioon  can  settle  tlie  question — 
and  we  8a«  willing  to  wait  on  her  Sor  further  information.  If  the 
adage  be  true,  thm  the  philosopher  has  niissed  That  lies  before  his 
eyes  i  if  ^se,  then  the  w(»ld  ean  be  led  by  the  nose  in  spite  of  the 
eyes.  Both  these  things  happen  sometimes;  and  we  are  willing  to 
take  whichever  of  the  two  solutions  is  borne  out  by  future  fitcts.  Ia 
the  mean  time,  we  announce  the  next  Saturday  Uoon  for  the  18tb 
f){  August.' 

How  many  coincideneeB  are  required  to  establish  a  law  of 
conDexion  ?  It  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  mind  Tiews  the 
matter  in  question.  Many  of  the  paradoxera  are  quite  set  up  by 
a  very  few  instances.  I  will  now  tell  a  story  about  myself,  and 
then  aak  them  a  qneatlon. 

So  far  as  instances  can  prove  a  law,  the  following  is  proved :  no 
failure  has  occurred.  Let  a  clergyman  be  known  to  me,  whether 
by  personal  acquaintance  or  correspondence,  or  by  being  frequently 
lnx>ught  before  me  by  those  with  whom  I  am  connected  in  private 
life :  that  clergyman  does  not,  except  in  few  cases,  become  a 
biriiop ;  but,  if  he  become  a  biahop,  hie  is  sure,  first  or  last,  to 
become  an  arch-bishop.  This  has  happened  in  every  case.  As 
follows : — 

1.  My  last  sclioolmaster,  a  former  Fellow  of  Oriel,  was  a  very 
intimate  college  friend  of  Richard  Whately,  a  younger  man. 
Struck  by  his  friend's  talents,  he  used  to  talk  of  him  perpetually, 
and  predict  his  future  eminence.  Before  I  was  sixteen,  and 
before  Whately  had  even  given  his  Bampton  Lectures,  I  was  very 
&miliar  with  his  name,  and  some  of  his  sayings.  I  need  not  say 
that  he  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

2.  Wheu  I  was  a  child,  a  first  cousin  of  John  Bird  Sumner 
married  a  sister  of  my  mother.  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  I  first  heard  his  name,  but  it  was  made  very  familiar  to  me. 
In  time  he  became  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  then,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  My  reader  may  say  that  Dr.  C.  R.  Sumner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  has  just  as  good  a  claim :  but  it  is  not  so  ;  those 
connected  with  me  had  more  knowledge  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Sumner ; 
and  said  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  other.  Rumour  says 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  declined  an  Archbishopric :  if 
so,  my  rule  is  a  rule  of  gradations. 

3.  Thomas  Musgrave,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  Dean  of  the  college  when  I  was  an  undergmduate ;    tJiiB 
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brought  me  into  connezion  with  him,  he  giving  impoaitioDS  for 
Dot  going  to  chapel,  I  writing  them  out  Kccording.  We  had 
aUo  friendly  intercoune  in  after  life ;  I  forgiving,  he  probably 
forgetting.  Honest  Tom  Muegrave,  aa  he  used  to  be  called, 
became  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

4.  About  the  time  when  I  went  to  Cambridge,  I  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Mr.  C.  T.  Longley,  of  Christchurcb,  from  a  cousin 
of  my  own  of  the  same  college,  long  since  deceased,  who  spoke  of 
him  much,  and  most  affectionately.  Dr.  Longley  passed  from 
Durham  to  York,  and  thence  to  Canterbury.  I  cannot  quite  make 
out  the  two  Archbishoprics  ;  I  do  not  remember  any  other  private 
channel  through  which  the  name  carae  to  me :  perhaps  Dr. 
Longley,  having  two  strings  to  his  bow,  would  have  been  one 
Archbifihop  if  I  had  never  heard  of  him. 

5.  When  Dr.  Wm.  Thomson  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Gloucester  in  1861,  he  and  I  had  been  correspondents  on  the 
subject  of  logic — on  which  we  had  both  written — for  about 
fourteen  years.  On  his  elevation  I  wrote  to  him,  giving  the  pre- 
ceding instances,  and  informing  him  that  he  would  certainly  be 
an  Archbishop.  The  case  was  a  strong  one,  and  the  law  acted 
rapidly ;  for  Dr.  Thomson's  elevation  to  the  see  of  York  took 
pUce  in  1862. 

Here  are  five  cases ;  and  there  is  no  opposing  instance.  I  have 
searched  the  almanacs  since  1628,  and  can  find  no  instance  of  a 
Bishop  not  finally  Archbishop  of  whom  I  bad  known  through 
private  sources,  direct  or  indirect.  Now  what  do  my  paradozers 
say?  Is  this  a ' pre-established  harmony,  or  a  chain  of  coinci- 
dences ?  And  how  many  instances  will  it  require  to  establish  a 
law? 

Some  aocoont  of  the  great  astronomical  discoveries  lately  made 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Second 
Edition.    London,  12mo.  1836. 

This  is  a  curious  hoax,  evidently  written  by  a  person  versed  in 
astronomy  and  clever  at  introducing  probable  circumstances  and 
undesigned  coincidences.  It  first  appeared  in  a  newspaper.  It 
makes  Sir  J.  Herschel  discover  men,  animals,  &c.  in  the  moon,  of 
which  much  detail  is  given-  There  seems  to  have  been  a  French 
edition,  the  original,  and  English  editions  in  America,  whence 
the  work  came  into  Britain :  but  whether  the  French  was  pub- 
lished in  America  or  at  Paris  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  produced  in  t^e  United  States,  by  M.  Nicollet,  an 
astfenouer,  once  of  Paris,  and  a  fugitive  of  some  kind.  About 
•  o  3 
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him  I  have  heard  two  stories.  First,  that  he  fled  to  America 
with  funds  not  his  own,  and  that  this  book  was  a  mere  device  to 
raise  the  wind.  Secondly,  that  he  was  a  proUgS  of  Laplace,  and 
of  the  Polignac  party,  and  also  an  outspoken  man.  That  after 
the  revolution  he  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  republican  party  that 
he  Judged  it  prudent  to  quit  France ;  which  he  did  in  debt, 
leaving  money  for  his  creditors,  but  not  enough,  with  M.  Bouv&rd. 
In  America  he  connected  himself  with  an  assurance  office.  The 
moon-story  was  written,  and  sent  to  France,  chiefly  with  the 
intention  of  entrapping  M.  Arago,  Nicollet's  especial  foe,  into  the 
belief  of  it.  And  those  who  narrate  this  version  of  the  story 
wind  up  by  saying  that  M.  Arago  waa  entrapped,  and  circulated 
the  wonders  through  Paris,  until  a  letter  ^om  Nicollet  to  M. 
Bouvard  explained  the  hoax.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
either  story :  but  as  the  poor  man  had  to  endure  the  first,  it  is 
but  right  that  the  second  should  be  told  with  it. 

The  Weather  Almanac  for  the  Tear  1888.  By  P.  Morphy,  Esq. 
U.N.S. 
By  MJf.S.  is  meant  member  of  tui  Bodeti/.  This  almanac  bears 
OQ  the  title-page  two  recommendations.  The  Morning  Poat  calls 
it  one  of  the  most  important-if-true  publicatioBs  uf  our  gene- 
ration. The  Ti/mea  says :  '  If  the  basis  of  hie  theory  prove  sound, 
and  its  principlefl  be  sanctioned  by  a  more  extended  experience, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  aay  that  the  importance  of  the  discovery 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  longitude,'  Cautions  journalist  I  Three 
times  that  of  the  longitude  would  have  been  too  little  to  aay. 
That  the  landsman  might  predict  the  weather  of  all  the  year,  at 
its  beginning.  Jack  would  cheerfully  give  up  astronomical  longi- 
tude—tA«  problem — altogether,  and  fall  back  on  chronometers 
with  the  older  Ls,  lead,  latitude,  and  look-out,  applied  to  dead- 
reckoning.  Mr.  Murphy  attempted  to  give  the  weather  day  by 
day :  thus  the  first  seven  days  of  March  bore  Changeable ;  Rain ; 
Bain ;  Raiu-win^ ;  Changeable  ;  Fair ;  Changeable.  To  aim  at 
such  precision  as  to  put  a  fair  day  between  two  changeable  ones 
by  weather  theory  was  going  very  near  the  wind  and  weather  too. 
Murphy  opened  the  year  with  cold  and  frost ;  and  the  weather 
did  the  same.  But  Murphy,  opposite  to  Saturday,  January  20, 
put  down  '  Fair,  Probable  lowest  degree  of  winter  temperature.' 
When  this  {Saturday  came,  it  was  not  merely  the  probably  cold- 
est of  1838,  but  certainly  the  coldest  of  many  consecutive  years. 
Without  knowing  anything  of  Murphy,  I  felt  it  prudent  to  cover 
my  nose  with  my  glove  as  I  walked  the  street  at  eight  in  the 
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morning.  The  fortune  of  the  Almanac  was  made.  Nobody 
waited  to  see  whether  the  future  would  dement  the  prophec; : 
the  shop  was  beaet  in  a  manner  which  brought  the  police  to  keep 
order;  and  it  was  said  that  the  Almanac  for  1838  was  a  gain  o£ 
6,000^  to  the  owners.  It  very  soon  appeared  that  this  was  only 
a  lucky  hit :  tlte  weathet-prophet  had  a  modified  repntatioa  for  a 
few  yean ;  and  is  now  no  more  heard  ot  A  work  of  hia  will 
presently  appear  is  the  list. 

Letter  from  Alexandria  on  the  eridenoe  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  qnadratare  of  the  circle  in  the  great  pyramlda  of 
Oiieh.     By  H.  G.  Agnew,  Esq.     London,  1838,  4to. 
Mr.  Agnew  detecte  proportiona  which  he  thinks  were  suggested 
by  those  of  the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle. 

The  creed  of  St.  AtfaanasiaB  proved  by  a  mathematical  parallel. 

Before  yon  censere,  condemn,  or  approve  ;  read,  examine,  and 

understand.     E.  B.  Rbtilo.     London,  1839,  Sto. 

This  author  really  believed  himself,  and  was  in  earnest.     He  is 

not  the  only  person  who  has  written  nonsense  by  confounding  the 

mathematical  infinite  (of  quantity)  with  what  speculators  now 

more  correctly  express  by  the  imlimited,  the  unconditioned,  or 

the  absolute.     This  tract  is  worth  preserving,  as  the  extreme  case 

of  a  particular  kind.      The  following  ia  a  specimen.     Infinity 

being  repreeented  by  oo ,  as  usual,  and/,  8,  g,  being  finite  integers, 

the   three   Persona  are   denoted  by  oo ',  (m  oo )',  op ',  the  finite 

fraction  m  representing  human  nature,  as  opposetf'  to  oo  .     The 

clauses   of  the  Creed  are  then  given  with  their  mathematical 

parallels.     I  extract  a  couple : — 

Bat  the  Godhead  of  the  father,        It  has  been  shown  tbat  co^,  oo', 

of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost,     and  (m  oo  )  ',  together,  are  bnt  co , 

ia   all  one :  the   glory  equal,  the     and  that  each  is  x  ,  and  any  magni- 

Majesty  oo-etemi^.  tnde  in  existence  represented  by  x 

always  was  and  always  will  be :  for 

it  cannot  be  made,  or  destroyed,  and 

yet  exists. 

Equal  to  the  Father,  as  toncbiog        (m  oo  )'  is  equal  to  oo  -^  as  toach- 

his  Godhead :  and  inferior  to  the     ing  oo ,  but  inferior  to  oO'^'aB  toach- 

Father,  as  teaching  his  Manhood,     ing  m:  becaase  m  is  not  infinite. 

I  might  have  passed  this  over,  as  beneath  even  my  present 
subject,  but  for  the  way  in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  it. 
A  bookseller,  not  the  publisher,  handed  it  to  me  over  bis  counter: 
one  who  had  published  mathematical  works.     He  said,  with  an 
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air  of  important  communication,  Have  you  seen  tkia.  Sir  I   Id 

reply,  I  recommended  him  to  show  it  to  my  friend  Mr. ,  for 

vhom  he  hod  publinhed  mathemattca.  Educated  men,  used  to 
books,  and  to  the  convene  of  learned  men,  look  with  mysterious 
wonder  on  such  productions  as  this :  for  which  reason  I  have 
made  a  quotation  which  many  will  judge  had  better  have  been 
omitted.  Bat  It  would  have  been  an  imposition  on  the  puUie  if 
I  were,  omitting  this  and  some  other  usee  of  the  Bil4e  and 
Common  Prayer,  to  pretend  that  I  had  given  a  true  picture  of 
my  school. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  above,  it  has  been  Bt8t«d  that  the 
author  is  Mr,  Oliver  Byrne,  the  author  of  the  Jhtal  Arithmetic 
mentioned  further  on :  E.  B.  Bevilo  seems  to  be  obviously  a 
reversal.] 

Old  and  new  logic  contrasted  :  being  an  attempt  to  elucidate,  for 

ordinaiy  coinprehennion,  how  Lord  Bacon  delivered  the  hnmaQ 

mind  from  its  2,000    yearn'  enslavement  nnder  Aristotle.     By 

Jofitin  Brenan.     Londoa,  1839,  12mo. 

Logic,  though  the  other  exact  science,  baa  not  had  the  sort  of 

assailants  who  have  clustered  about  Mathematics.     There  is  a 

sect  which  disputes  the  utility  of  logic,  but  there  are  no  special 

points,  like  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  which  excite  dispute 

among   those   who  admit   other  things.     The   old   story   about 

Aristotle  having  one  logic  to  trammel  us,  and  Bacon  another  to 

set  us  free, — -always  laughed  at  by  those  who  really  knew  either 

Aristotle  or  Bacon, — now  begins  to  be  understood  by  a  large 

section  of  the  educated  world.     The  author  of  this  tract  connects 

the  old  logic  with  the  indecencies  of  the  classical  writers,  and  the 

new  with  moral  purity ;  he  appeals  to  women,  who, '  when  they 

see  plainly  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  Byllogistic  logic,  they 

will,  no  doubt,  exert  their   powerful   influence  against  it,  and 

support  the  Baconian  method.'     This  is  the  only  work  against 

logic  which  I  can  introduce,  but  it  is  a  rare  one,  I  mean  in 

contents.     I  quote  the  author's  idea  of  a  syllogism : — 

The  bads  of  this  system  is  the  e^llogtsm.  This  is  a  form  of  couch- 
ing the  substance  of  yoar  argument  or  investigation  into  one  short 
line  or  sentence — then  corroborating  or  supporting  it  in  another,  and 
drawing  yonr  conclasion  or  proof  iu  a  third. 

On  this  definition  he  gives  an  example,  as  follows :  *  Every  sin 
deserves  death,'  the  substance  of  the  '  argument  or  investigation.' 
Then  comes,  *  Every  unlawful  wiah  is  a  sin,'  which  '  corroborates 
or  supports '  the  preceding :  and,  lastly,  '  therefore  every  unkw- 
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fill  wish  deserves  death,'  which  is  the  '  concludon  or  proof.'  We 
leam,  also,  that '  BOtoetimes  the  first  is  called  the  premises  {sUi), 
and  Bometimes  the  first  premiss ; '  as  also  that '  the  first  is  some- 
times called  the  propositioD,  or  subject,  or  affirmative,  and  the 
next  the  predicate,  and  sometimes  the  middle  term.'  To  which 
is  added,  with  a  mark  of  ezclamstion  at  the  end,  '  bnt,  in  analyz- 
ing the  syllogism,  there  is  a  middle  term,  and  a  predicate  too,  in 
each  of  the  lines  I '  It  is  clear  that  Aristotle  never  enslared  this 
tnind. 

I  have  said  that  logic  has  no  paradozers,  hot  I  was  speaking  of 
old  time.  This  science  lias  slept  imtil  our  own  day :  Hamilton 
says  there  has  been  '  no  progress  made  in  the  gtmeral  develop- 
ment of  the  syllogism  since  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  in  r^;ard 
to  the  few  partial  improvements,  the  professed  historians  seem 
altogether  ignorant.'  But  in  our  time,  the  paradoxer,  the  oppo- 
nent of  common  opinion,  has  appeared  in  this  field.  I  do  not 
refer  to  Prof!  Boole,  who  is  not  a  paradoaxr,  but  a  discoverer : 
his  system  could  neither  oppose  nor  support  common  opinion, 
for  its  grounds  were  not  within  the  conception  of  any  one.  I 
speak  especially  of  two  others,  who  fought  like  cat  and  dog ; 
one  was  dogmatical,  the  other  categorical.  The  first  was  Hamil- 
ton himself — Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  the  meta- 
physician, not  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  the 
mathematician,  a  combination  of  peculiar  genius  with  unprece- 
dented learning,  erudite  in  all  he  could  want  except  mathematics, 
for  which  he  had  no  turn,  and  in  which  he  had  not  even  a  school- 
boy's knowledge,  thanks  to  the  Oxford  of  his  younger  day.  The 
other  was  the  author  of  this  work,  so  fully  described  in  Hamil- 
ton's writings  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  describe  him  here.  I 
shall  try  to  say  a  few  words  in  common  language  about  the  para- 
doxers. 

Hamilton's  great  paradox  was  the  quantification  of  the  predi- 
cate ;  "a  fearfiil  phrase,  easily  explained.  We  all  know  that  when 
we  say  '  Men  are  animals,'  a  form  wholly  imquantified  in  phrase, 
we  speak  of  oU  men,  but  not  of  all  animals :  it  is  sojne  or  all, 
some  may  be  all  for  aught  the  proposition  says.  This  some-may- 
be-all-for-augbt-we-say,  or  not-none,  is  the  logician's  some.  One 
would  suppose  that '  all  men  are  some  animals,'  would  have  been 
the  logical  phrase  in  all  time :  but  the  predicate  never  was 
quantified.  The  few  who  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  found  reasons  for  not  adopting  it  over  and  above  the  great 
reason,  that  Aristotle  did  not  adopt  it.  For  Aristotle  never  ruled 
in  physics  or  metaphysics  m  the  old  time  with  near  so  much  of 
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abdolute  eway  as  he  has  ruled  in  logic  dovm  to  <nur  oum  Htm. 
The  It^ciana  knew  that  in  the  proposition  '  all  men  are  aDimaU ' 
the  '  animal '  ia  not  univeracdt  hut  particular :  yet  no  one  dared 
to  ea;  that  all  men  are  some  animals,  and  to  inreut  the  phrase, 
'aome  animals  are  ail  men'  until  Hamilton  leaped  the  ditch, 
and  not  only  completed  a  system  of  enunciation,  but  applied  it  to 
syllogism. 

My  own  case  is  as  peculiar  as  his :  I  have  proposed  to  intro- 
duce mathematical  tkoughi  into  logic  to  an  extent  which  makes 
the  old  stagers  cry 

St.  Aristotle  !  what  wild  notions  ! 
8eiTe  a  ne  eeeeat  regno  on  him ! 

Hard  upon  twenty  years  ago,  a  friend  and  opponent,  who  stands 
high  in  these  matters,  and  who  is  not  nearly  such  a  sectary  of 
Aristotle  and  establisliment  as  most,  wrote  to  me  as  follows ; — 
*  It  is  said  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  the  taste  of  a  nation, 
the  greatest  genius  is  the  man  who  cormpts  it.  I  mean  therefore 
no  disrespect,  but  rery  much  the  reverse,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  hitherto  always  considered  you  as  a  great  logical  heresiarch.' 
Coleridge  says  he  thinks  that  it  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who 
made  the  remark :  which,  to  copy  a  hull  I  once  heard,  I  cannot 
deny,  because  I  was  not  there  when  he  said  it.  My  Iriend  did 
not  call  me  to  repentance  and  reconciliation  with  the  church : 
I  think  he  had  a  guess  that  I  was  a  reprobate  sinner.  My 
offences  at  that  time  were  but  small :  I  went  oo  spinning  syllo- 
gism systems,  all  alien  from  the  common  logic,  imtil  I  had  six, 
the  initial  letters  of  which,  put  together,  from  the  names  I  gave 
b  fore  I  saw  what  they  would  make,  bar  all  repentance  by  the 
words 

KDE   sot! 

leaving  to  the  followers  of  the  old  school  the  comfortable  option 
of  placing  the  letters  thus ; 

tbobP  ho! 

It  should  however  be  stated  that  the  question  is  not  about 
absolute  truth  or  falsehood.  No  one  denies  that  anythii^  I  call 
an  inference  is  an  inference :  they  say  that  my  alterations  are 
extra-loffictU ;  that  they  are  Tnatwial,  not  fomuU  ;  and  that  logic 
is  a  formal  science. 

The  distinction  between  material  and  formal  is  easily  made, 
where  the  usual  perversions  are  not  required.  A  form  is  an 
empty  machine,  such  as  '  Every  X  is  Y ; '  it  may  be  supplied 
with  matter,  as  in  *  Every  man  is  anvmal'    The  logicians  will 
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not  see  that  ibeir  formal  proposition,  'Eveiy  X  ie  Y,'  ia  material 
in  three  poiote,  the  degree  of  assertion,  the  quantity  of  the 
proposition,  and  the  copula.  The  purely  formal  propoEition  is 
'  There  is  the  prohahility  a  that  X  stands  in  the  relation  L  to 
Y.'  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  regretted  that  logic 
went  without  paradoxers  for  two  thousand  years :  and  when  much 
that  has  been  said  on  the  distinction  of  form  and  matter  will 
breed  jokes. 

I  give  one  instance  of  one  mood  of  each  of  the  ^tems,  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  6rst  written  above. 

Relative. — In  this  system  the  formal  relation  is  taken,  that  is, 
the  copula  may  be  any  whatever.  As  a  material  instance,  in 
which  the  relatioTie  are  those  of  consanguinity  (of  men  under- 
stood), take  the  following:  X  is  the  brother  of  Y  ;  X  is  not  the 
uncle  of  Z ;  therefore,  Z  is  not  the  child  of  Y.  The  disciiasion  of 
relation,  and  of  the  objections  to  the  extension,  is  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Transactions,  vol.  z,  part  2  ;  a  crabbed  conglomerate. 

Undecided. — In  this  system  one  premise,  and  want  of  power 
over  another,  infer  want  of  power  over  a  conclusion.  As  '  Some 
men  are  not  capable  of  tracing  consequences ;  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  tbere  are  beings  responsible  for  consequences  who  are  in- 
capable of  tracing  consequences ;  therefore,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  all  men  are  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions.' 

Exemplar. — This,  long  after  it  suggested  itself  to  me  as  a 
means  of  correcting  a  defect  in  Hamilton's  system,  I  saw  to  be 
the  very  eyetem  of  Aristotle  himself,  though  his  followers  have 
drifted  into  another.  It  makes  its  subject  and  predicate  err 
amples,  thus :  Any  one  man  is  an  animal ;  any  one  animal  is  a 
mortal ;  therefore,  any  one  man  is  a  mortal. 

numerical. — Suppose  100  Ys  to-  exist:  then  if  70  Xs  be  Ys, 
and  40  Zs  be  Yb,  it  follows  that  10  Xs  (at  least)  are  Zs.  Hamil- 
ton, whose  mind  could  not  generalize  on  symbols,  saw  that  the 
word  most  would  come  under  this  system,  and  admitted,  as  valid, 
such  a  syllogism  as  '  most  Ys  are  Xs ;  most'  Ys  are  Zs ;  therefore, 
some  Xs  are  Ze.' 

Onym.atic. — This  is  the  ordinary  system  much  enlai^ed  in 
propositional  forms.  It  is  fully  discussed  in  my  Syllabus  of 
Loffie.  ■  ""■  ^ 

Transposed. — In  this  syllogism  the  quantity  in  one  premise  is 
transposed  into  the  other.     As,  some'Xs  are  not  Ys ;  for  every  X 
there  is  a  Y  which  is  Z ;  therefore,  some  Zs  are  not  Xs. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh  was^^ae  of  the  best 
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ftiends  and  allies  I  ever  had.  Wlieu  I  first  began  to  publish 
speculation  on  this  subject,  he  introduced  me  to  the  logical 
world  as  having  plagiarized  from  him.  This  drew  their  attention : 
a  mathematician  might  have  written  about  logic  under  forma 
which  had  something  of  mathematical  look  long  enough  before  the 
Aristotelians  would  have  troubled  themselves  with  him :  as  was 
done  by  John  Bernoulli,  James  Bernoulli,  Lamhert,  and  Gergonne ; 
who,  when  our  discussion  began,  were  not  known  even  to  omnile- 
gent  Hamilton.  He  retracted  his  accusation  of  toilful  theft  in 
a  manly  way  when  he  found  it  untenable  -,  but  on  this  point  he 
wavered  a  little,  and  was  convinced  to  the  last  that  I  had  taken 
his  principle  unconsciously.  He  thought  I  had  done  the  same 
with  Ploucquet  and  Lambert.  It  was  his  pet  notion  that  I  did 
not  understand  the  commonest  principles  of  logic,  that  I  did  not 
always  know  the  difference  between  the  middle  term  of  a  syllo- 
gism and  its  conclusion.  It  went  against  his  grain  to  imagine 
that  a  mathematician  could  be  a  logician.  So  long  as  he 
took  me  to  he  riding  my  own  hobby,  he  laughed  consumedly: 
hut  when  be  thought  he  could  make  out  that  I  was  mounted 
behind  Ploucquet  or  Lambert,  the  current  ran  thus : — '  It  would 
indeed  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  had  he,  ignorant  even 
of  the  common  principles  of  logic,  been  able  of  himself  to  rise  to 
generalization  so  lofty  and  so  accurate  as  are  supposed  in  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  both  the  rival  logicians,  Lambert  and 
Ploucquet — how  useless  soever  these  may  in  practice  prove  to  be.' 
All  this  has  beeu  sufficiently  discussed  elsewhere :  '  but,  masters, 
remember  that  I  am  an  ass.' 

I  know  that  I  never  saw  Lambert's  work  until  after  all 
Hamilton  supposed  me  to  have  taken  was  written :  he  himself, 
who  read  almost  everything,  knew  nothing  about  it  until  after  I 
did.  I  cannot  prove  what  I  say  about  my  knowled^  of  Lambert : 
but  the  means  of  doing  it  may  turn  up.  For,  by  the  casual 
turning  up  of  an  old  letter,  I  have  found  the  means  of  clearing 
myself  as  to  Ploucquet.  Hamilton  assumed  that  (unconsciously) 
I  took  from  Ploucquet  the  notion  of  a  logical  notation  in  which 
the  symbol  of  the  conclusion  is  seen  in  the  joint  symbols  of  the 
premises.  For  example,  in  my  own  fashion  I  write  down  (.)(.), 
two  symbols  of  premises.  By  these  symbols  I  see  that  there  is  a 
valid  conclusion,  and  that  it  may  be  written  in  symbol  hy  striking 
out  the  two  middle  pareutheses,  which  gives  (  •  ■  )  and  reading 
the  two  negative  dots  as  an  affirmative.  And  so  I  see  in  {  .  )  (  .  ) 
that  (  )  is  the  conclusion.  This,  in  full,  is  the  perception  that 
'  all  are  either  Xa  or  Ys '  and  '  all  are  either  Ys  or  Zs '  neoessitatee 
'some  Xs  are  Za.'     Now  in  Ploucquet's  book  of  1763,  is  found, 
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'Deleatur  id  prxmiseis  medius;  id  quod  restat  indicat  coo- 
clusioaem.'  In  the  paper  in  which  I  explain  my  symbols — which 
are  altogether  different  from  Ploucquet's— there  is  fomid  '  Erase 
the  Bymbols  of  the  middle  term  ;  the  remaimng  symbols  show 
the  inference.'  There  is  very  great  likeness :  and  I  would  have 
excused  Hamilton  for  hia  notion  if  he  had  fairly  given  reference  to 
the  part  of  the  book  in  which  his  quotation  was  found.  For  I 
had  shown  in  my  Formal  Logic  what  part  of  Ploucquet's  book  I 
had  used  :  and  a  fair  disputant  would  either  have  strengthened 
bis  point  by  showing  that  I  bad  been  at  his  part  of  the  book,  or 
allowed  me  the  advantage  of  it  being  apparent  that  I  had  not 
given  evidence  of  having  seen  that  part  of  the  book.  My  good 
friend,  though  an  honest  man,  was  eometimes  unwilling  to  allow 
due  advantage  to  controversial  opponents. 

But  to  my  point.  The  only  work  of  Floucquet  I  ever  saw  was 
lent  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Logan,  with  whom  I  have  often  corres- 
ponded on  logic,  &c.  I  chanced  (in  1865)  to  turn  up  the  letter 
which  be  sent  me  (Sept.  12,  1847)  toUk  the  book.  Part  of  it 
runs  thus : — *  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  your  logical 
reeearchea  [that  is,  in  asking  for  the  book,  I  had  described  some 
results].  Since  the  reading  of  your  first  paper  1  have  been 
satisfied  as  to'  the  pofsibility  of  inventing  a  logical  notation  in 
which  the  rationale  of  the  inference  is  contained  in  the  symbol, 
though  I  never  attempted  to  verify  it  [what  I  communicated, 
then,  satisfied  the  writer  that  I  had  done  and  communicated  what 
he,  from  my  previous  paper,  suspected  to  be  practicable].  I 
Bend  you  Ploucquet's  dissertation.  .  ,  .' 

It  now  being  manifest  that  I  cannot  be  souring  grapes  which 
have  been  taken  from  me,  I  will  say  wliat  I  never  said  in  print 
before.  There  is  not  the  sUghtest  merit  in  making  the  symbols 
of  the  premises  yield  that  of  the  conclusion  by  erasure ;  tbs  thing 
muat  do  itself  in  every  ayatem  which  eymbolisee  quaTititiea.  For 
in  every  syllogiam  (except  the  inverted  Bratnantip  of  the  Aristo- 
telians) the  conclusion  is  manifest  in  this  way  without  symbols. 
This  Brama/ntip  destroys  system  in  the  Aristotelian  lot:  and 
circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out  destroy  it  in  Hamilton's 
own  collection.  But  in  that  enlargement  of  the  reputed  Aristo- 
telian system  which  I  have  called  onymatic,  and  in  that  correction 
of  Hamilton's  system  which  I  have  called  exemplar,  the  rule  of 
erasure  is  universal,  and  may  be  seen  without  symbols. 

Our  first  controversy  was  in  1846.  In  1847,  in  my  Formal 
Logic,  I  gave  him  back  a  little  satire  for  satire,  just  to  ehow,.as 
I  stated,  that  I  could  employ  ridicule  if  I  pleased.     He  was  so 
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oSended  with  the  appendix  in  which  this  was  contained,  that  be 
would  not  accept  the  copy  of  the  book  I  sent  him,  but  returned 
it.  Copies  of  controveraial  works,  sent  from  opponent  to  opponent, 
are  not  preaent^,  in  the  uaual  sense :  it  was  a  marked  success  to 
make  him  angry  enough  to  forget  this.  It  had  some  effect  how- 
ever :  during  thft  rest  of  his  life  I  wished  to  avoid  provocation  ;  for 
I  could  not  feel  sure  that  excitement  might  not  produce  con- 
sequences. I  allowed  his  slashing  account  of  me  in  the  DieeM~ 
sums  to  pass  unanswered  :  and  before  that,  when  he  proposed  to 
open  a  controversy  in  the  Atken<mi7n.  upon  my  second  Cambridge 
paper,  I  merely  deferred  the  dispute  until  the  next  edition  of  my 
Formal  Logic.  I  cannot  expect  the  account  in  the  Discuasions 
to  amuse  au  unconcerned  reader  as  much  as  it  am.uBed  myself : 
but  for  a  cut-and- thrust,  might-and-main,  tootb-and-nail,  ham- 
mer-and-tongs  assault,  I  can  particularly  recommend  it.  I  never 
knew,  until  I  read  it,  how  much  I  should  enjoy  a  thundering 
onslaught  on  myself,  done  with  racy  insolence  by  a  master  hand, 
to  whom  my  good  genius  had  whispered  Ita  feri  %t  ao  sentiat 
emori.  Since  that  time  I  have,  as  the  Irishman  said,  become  '  dry 
moulded  for  want  of  a  bating.'  Some  of  my  paradoxers  have 
done  their  best :  but  theirs  is  mere  twopenny — '  small  swipes,'  as 
Peter  Peebles  said.  Brandy  for  heroes !  I  hope  a  reviewer  or  two 
will  have  mercy  on  me,  and  will  give  me  aa  good  discipline  as 
Strafford  would  have  given  to  Hampden  and  his  set;  'much 
beholden,'  said  he,  '  should  they  be  to  any  one  that  should 
thoroughly  take  paios  with  them  in  that  kind ' — -tneaniog  objective 
flagellation.  And  I  shall  be  the  same  to  any  one  who  will  serve 
me  so — but  in  a  literary  and  periodical  sense:  my  corporeal 
cuticle  is  as  thin  as  my  neighbours'. 

Sir  W.  H.  was  suffering  under  local  paralysis  before  our  con- 
troversy commenced :  and  though  his  mind  was  quite  unaffected, 
a  retort  of  as  downright  a  character  as  the  attack  might  have 
produced  serious  effect  upon  a  person  who  had  shown  himself 
sensible  of  ridicule.  Had  a  second  attack  of  his  disorder  followed 
an  answer  from  me,  I  should  have  been  held  to  have  caused  it : 
though,  looking  at  Hamilton's  genial  love  of  combat,  I  strongly 
suspected  that  a  retort  in  kind 

Would  cheer  his  heart,  and  warm  his  blood, 
And  make  him  fight,  and  do  him  good. 

But  I  could  not  venture  to  risk  it.  So  all  I  did,  in  reply  to  the 
article  in  the  7)iflCU88io7i8,  was  to  write  to  him  the  following  note : 
which,  as  illustrating  an  etiquette  of  controven^,  I  insert. 
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'  I  beg  to  acknowledge  and  thank  yon  for  ...  It  ia  necessary  that  I 
should  say  a  word  on  my  retention  of  this  work,  with  reference  to 
yonr  return  of  the  copy  of  my  '  Formal  Logic,'  which  I  presented  ta 
yoD  on  its  pablication  :  a  return  made  on  the  ground  of  your  disap- 
proval of  the  acconnt  of  onr  oontroversy  which  that  work  oontai&ed. 
According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  any  one  whose  dealing  with  tbe 
aathor  of  a  book  ia  specially  attacked  in  it,  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  author  that  part  of  tbe  book  in  which  the  attack  ia  made,  together 
with  BO  much  of  the  remaining  part  aa  is  fairly  context.  And  I  hold 
that  the  acceptance  by  the  party  assailed  of  aiich  work  or  port  of  a  work 
does  not  imply  any  amount  of  approval  of  tbe  contents,  or  of  want  of 
disapproval.  On  this  principle  (thongh  I  am  not  prepared  to  add  tbe 
word  aione)  I  forwarded  to  you  the  whole  of  my  work  on  "  Formal 
Logic  "  and  my  second  Cambridge  Memoir.  And  on  this  principle  I 
should  have  held  you  wanting  in  due  regard  to  my  literary  rights  if 
you  bad  not  forwarded  to  me  your  asterisked  pages,  with  all  else  that 
was  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  their  scope  and  meaning,  ao 
&r  as  the  contents  of  tbe  book  would  furnish  it.  For  the  remaining 
portion,  which  it  would  be  ar  hundred  pities  to  separate  from  tbe  pages 
in  which  I  am  directly  concerned,  I  am  your  debtor  on  another  princi- 
ple ;  and  shall  be  glad  to  remain  so  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
feint  of  balancing  the  account  by  the  offer  of  two  amall  works  on  sub- 
jects as  little  connected  with  onr  discussion  aa  tbe  "  Epistolffi  Obscaro- 
mm  Virornm,'*'  or  the  Lutheran  dispnte.  I  trnst  that  by  accepting 
my  "  Opnscnla"  yon  will  enable  me  to  avoid  tbe  nae  of  the  knife,  and 
leave  me  to  cut  you  np  with  the  pen  as  oocaaion  shall  serve,  I  remain, 
Ac.     (April  21, 1852).' 

I  received  polite  thanks,  but  not  a  word  about  the  body  of  the 
letter :  my  ai^ument,  I  suppose,  was  admitted. 

I  find  among  my  miBcellaneoiu  papers  the  following  jeu 
d'esprit,  or  jmi  de  bitise,  whichever  the  reader  pleases — I  care 
not — intended,  before  I  saw  ground  for  abstaining,  to  have,  as  the 
phrase  is,  come  in  somehow.  I  think  I  could  manage  to  bring 
anything  into  anything :  certainly  into  a  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 
Sir  W.  H.  rather  piqued  himself  upon  some  caniculars,  or  doggrel 
verses,  which  he  had  put  together  in  merrumam  [technwain]  of 
the  way  in  which  A  E  I  0  are  used  in  logic  :  he  added  U,  Y,  for 
the  addition  of  meet,  &c.  to  the  system.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
concocting  some  counter-doggrel,  just  to  show  that  a  mathema- 
tician may  have  architectonic  power  as  well  as  a  metaphysician. 
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Bt  Sir  W.  Himilton. 
A  it  ftffirme  of  thit,  these,  ail, 

W  hilat  E  del  ies  of  any ; 
I  it  affirma  (wbilst  O  denies) 

Of  Bome  (or  few,  or  many). 

ThoB  A  afErma,  as  E  deiues, 

And  definitely  either ; 
Thus  I  afSrms,  aa  0  denies, 

And  definitely  neither. 

A  half,  lefl  Bemidefinite, 

le  worthy  of  its  score ; 
U,  then,  affirms,  as  Y  denies. 

This,  neither  less  nor  mon. 

Indefioito-definites, 

I,  UI,  TO,  last  we  come ; 
And  this  aSnoa,  ae  that  denies 

Of  morts,  -nwtl  {half,  plvt,  tome). 


COUNTER  DOGGREL. 

Bi  Peof.  Db  Mobqak. 
(1847.) 

Qbeat  A  affirms  of  all ;' 

Sir  William  does  so  too : 
When  the  sabject  is  '  my  suspicion,' 

And'  the  predicate  '  most  be  troe.' 

Great  E  denies  of  all ; 

Sir  William  of  all  bnt  one : 
When  be  speaks  about  this  present  time. 

And  of  those  who  in  logic  have  done. 

Great  I  takes  np  bat  tome  ; 

Sir  William !  my  dear  sonl ! 
Why  then  in  all  yonr  writings, 

Dotis  '  Great  I '  fiU  ■  the  whale ! 


'  A  very  Inculentl;  unjust  A8i«rtion  :  for  Sir  W,  wm  at  great  a  setter  np  of  some 
B8  he  w&B  a  puller  dovu  of  others.  His  vritiugs  are  a  eongerim  of  pniisra  aod 
blames,  both  «riid  tmart,  us  tbej'  ssi;  in  the  Ststett.    Bat  Uw  oombined  initigation  of 
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Great  0  saje  some  are  not  t 

Sir  WillUm'B  readera  oatoh, 
That  some  (madera)  Atheni  ia  not  without 

An  Aristotle  to  match. 

*  A  half,  left  aemi^flnite. 

Is  iroiihj  of  its  score : ' 
This  looked  very  much  like  halderdasb. 

And  neither  less  nor  more. 

It  pnzsled  me  like  aiiTthing ; 

In  &ct,  it  puzzled  mo  worse : 
Isa't  acboolmaa's  1(^^  hard  enoagh, 

Without  being  in  Sibyl's  rerse  P 

At  last,  thinks  I,  'tis  German  ; 

And  I'll  try  it  with  some  beerl 
The  landlord  asked  what  bothered  me  ao, 

And  at  once  he  made  it  clear. 

It's  htdf-and-half,  the  gentleman  meani ; 

Don't  you  eee  he  talks  of  teore  P 
That's  the  bit  of  a  memorandum 

That  we  chalk  bdiind  the  door. 

Semi-definila  's  ontlandisfa ; 

But  I  see,  in  half  a  squint, 
That  he  speaks  of  the  lubbers  who  call  for  a  quart, 

When  they  can't  manage  more  than  a  pint. 

Kow  I'll  read  it  into  English, 

And  then  you'll  answer  me  this  : 
If  it  isn't  good  logic  all  the  world  round, 

I  should  like  to  know  what  is  ? 

When  yon  call  for  a  pot  of  half-and-half^ 

If  yon're  lost  to  sense  of  shame, 
Tou  may  leave  it  semi-de/mite, 

But  yon  pay  for  it  all  just  the  same. 


I  am  unspeakabl;  comforted  when  I  look  over  the  above  in 
Temembering  that  the  question  is  not  whether  it  be  Pindaric  or 

pRWB,  ibTtne,  Bod  retoit  would  send  Aristidu  himself  to  Tartami,  if  it  war*  not 
pretty  eertiin  that  MiniM  vould  giKit  a  *(;(  pntcemu  noder  the  ctrcaoiEtancaa.  The 
flnt  two  Tones  are  niaggerationa  Btanding  on  a  baaia  of  trath.  The  fourth  tbtm  ii 
quite  true :  Sic  W.  H.  waa  an  Edinbuigh  Ariitotle,  with  the  differences  of  ancisot  aotl 
modern  Alheni  well  maricsd,  especiallj  the  ptr/truidim  tn^mium  Scotoruat, 
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Horatian,  bat  whether  the  copy  be  as  good  as  the  original.  And 
I  aa,j  it  is :  and  will  take  no  denial. 

Long  live — long  wiD  live — the  glad  memory  of  William 
Hamilton,  Good,  Learned,  Acute,  and  Disputatious  1  He  fought 
upon  principle :  the  motto  of  his  book  is — 

Troth,  like  a  tordi,  the  more  it's  shook  it  shines. 

There  is  something  in  this;  but  metaphors,  Hke  puddings, 
quarrels,  rivers,  and  arguments,  always  have  two  sides  to  them. 
For  instance, 

Tnith,  like  a  tonA,  (be  more  it 's  shook  it  shines ; 

Bat  those  who  want  to  oae  it,  hold  it  steady. 

They  shake  the  flame  who  like  a  glare  to  gaze  at, 

They  keep  it  atiU  who  want  a  hghb  to  see  by. 


Theory  of  Parallels.    The  proof  of  Enclid's  axiom  looked  for  in 

tiie  propertiea  of  the  EqniangolaT  SjHral.     By  Lient-Col.  G.  Per- 

ronet  Thompson.     The  same,  aecoiid  edition,  reyised  and  cor< 

rected.     The   same,  third  editicM),  shortened,  and  freed  from 

dependence  on  the  tbeoiy  of  limits.     The  same,  fourth  edition, 

ditto,  ditto.     All  London,  1840,  8ro. 

To  explain  these   editions   it  should  be  noted  that  General 

Thompson  rapidly  modified  his  notions,  and  repuUished  his  tracts 

accordingly. 

Testiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.    London,  1840,  I2mo. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  work.  Its  form  is  a 
case  of  the  theory :  the  book  is  an  undeniable  duodecimo,  but  the 
size  of  its  paper  gives  it  the  look  of  not  the  smallest  of  octavos- 
Does  not  this  illustrate  the  law  of  development,  the  gradation  of 
fiimilies,  the  tnuisference  of  species,  and  so  on?  If  so,  I  claim 
the  discovery  of  this  esoteric  testimony  of  the  book  to  its  own 
contents;  I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  the  reviewer  who  has 
mentioned  it.  The  work  itself  is  described  by  its  author  as  *  the 
first  attempt  to  connect  the  natural  sciences  into  a  history  of 
creation.'  The  attempt  was  commenced,  and  has  been  carried 
on,  both  with  marked  talent,  and  will  be  continued.  Great 
advantage  will  result :  at  the  worst  we  are  but  in  the  alchemy  of 
some  new  chemistry,  or  the  astrology  of  some  new  astronomy. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  be  too  sure  on  the  matter, 
mitil    we  have   an   antidote  to    possible   consequences    as    ex- 
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bibited  ander  anotbpr  theory,  on  which  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
speculate  ta  on  that  of  the  '  Veetiges.'  I  met  long  ago  with  a 
splendid  jdayw  on  the  guitar,  who  assured  me,  and  was  confirmed 
foj  his  Mends,  that  he  nwer  practised,  except  in  thought,  and 
did  not  possess  an  instrument :  he  kept  his  fingers  acting  in  his 
mind,  until  they  got  their  habits;  and  thus  he  leamt  the  most 
difficult  novelties  of  executioo.  Now  what  if  this  should  be  a 
minor  segment  of  a  higher  law  ?  What  if,  by  constantly  think- 
ing of  ourselres  as  descended  from  primaeval  monkeys,  we  should, 
— if  this  be  true — actually  get  our  tails  again  7  ^^t  if  the 
first  man  who  was  detected  with  such  an  appendage  should  be 
obliged  to  confess  himself  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges ' — a  person 
yet  unknown — who  would  naturally  get  the  start  of  his  species 
by  having  had  the  earliest  habit  of  thinking  on  the  matter  ?  I 
confess  I  never  hear  a  man  of  note  talk  fluently  about  it  without  a 
curious  glance  at  bis  proportions,  to  see  whether  there  may  be 
ground  to  conjecture  that  he  may  have  more  of  '  mortal  coil ' 
than  others,  in  anaxyridicsl  concealment.  I  do  not  feel  sure 
that  even  a  paternal  love  for  his  theory  would  induce  him,  in  the 
case  I  am  supposing,  to  exhibit  himself  at  the  British  Associar 
tion. 

With  a  hole  belund  which  his  tail  peeped  throagh. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  book  (1840)  is  a  cast  of  the  log,  which 
shows  our  rate  of  progress.  '  It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit  is  a  globe  of  somewhat  less  than  6,000 
miles  in  diameter,  being  one  of  a  series  of  eleven  which  revolve  at 
different  diatances  around  the  sun.'  The  elevenl  Not  to  mention 
the  Iscariot  which  Le  Verrier  and  Adams  calculated  into  existence, 
there  is  more  than  a  septuagint  of  new  planetoids. 

The  Gonstitatioii  and  Hnles  of  the  Ancient  and  TJuiversal  '  Benefit 
Sociely'  established  by  Jeans  Christ,  exhibited,  and  its  advan- 
tages and  claims  maintained,  against  all  Modem  uid  merely 
Haman  Institutions  of  the  kind  :  A  Letter  very  respectAilly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  James  Everett,  and  oocastoned  by  certain 
remarks  made  by  him,  in  a  speech  to  the  Members  of  the 
'  Wesley&n  Centenary  Institute'  Benefit  Society.     Dated  York, 
Dec.  7,  1840.     By  Thomas  Smith.     12mo.  (pp.  8.) 
The  Wesleyan    minister   addr^sed   had   advocated   provisioD 
^lainst  old  age,  &c :  the  writer  declares  all  privata  provision 
tmchristian.      After   decent  maintenance   and   relief  of  femily 
claims  of  indigence,  he  holds  that  all  the  rest  is   to  go  to  the 
*  Benefit  Society,'  of  which  he   draws  up  the  rules,  in  technical 
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form,  with  chapters  of  '  Officers,'  '  Contributors,'  &c.,  from  the 
Acta  of  the  ApoBtlee,  &c.,  and  eome  of  the  early  Fathers.  He 
holds  that  a  Christian  may  not '  make  a  private  provision  against 
the  contingencies  of  the  future : '  and  that  the  great  '  Benefit 
Society'  ia  the  divinely-ordained  recipient  of  all  the  surplus  of 
his  income ;  capital,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  business,  he 
is  to  have  none.  A  real  good  speculator  shuts  his  eyes  by 
instinct,  when  openiqg  them  would  not  serve  the  purpose :  he 
has  the  riisor  of  the  Irish  fairy  tale,  which  fell  of  itself  over  the 
eyes  of  the  wearer  the  moment  he  turned  them  upon  the  en- 
chanted light  which  would  bare  destroyed  him  if  he  had  caught 
sight  of  it.  'Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own?  and 
after  it  iras  sold,  was  it  (the  purchase-money)  not  in  thine  own 
power?'  would  have  been  awkward  to  quote,  and  accordingly 
nothing  is  stated  except  the  well-known  result,  which  is  rule  3, 
cap.  5,  '  Prevention  of  Abuses.'  By  putting  his  principles  to- 
gether, the  author  can  be  made,  logically,  to  mean  that  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  should  put  to  death  all  contributors  who 
are  detected  in  not  paying  their  full  premiums. 

I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  in  which  policy-holders  have 
surrendered  their  policies  through  having  arrived  at  a  conviction 
that  direct  provision  is  unlawful.  So  far  as  I  could  make  it  out, 
these  parties  did  not  think  it  unlawful  to  lay  by  out  of  income, 
except  when  this  was  done  in  a  manner  which  involved  calcula- 
tion of  death-chances.  It  ia  singular  they  did  not  see  that  the 
entrance  of  chance  of  death  was  the  entrance  of  the  very  principle 
of  the  benefit  society  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
family  of  the  one  who  died  young  received  more  in  proportion  to 
premiuma  paid  than  the  family  of  the  one  who  died  old.  Every 
one  who  understands  life  assurance  sees  that — bonus  apart — the 
difference  between  an  assurance  office  and  a  savings  bank  consists 
in  the  adoption,  pro  tarUo,  of  the  principle  of  community  of 
goods.  In  the  original  constitution  of  the  oldest  assurance  office, 
the  Amicable  Society,  the  plan  with  which  they  started  was 
nothing  but  this :  persons  of  all  ages  under  forty-five  paid  one 
common  premium,  and  the  proceeds  were  divided  among  the 
representatives  of  those  who  died  within  the  year. 

[I  omitted  from  its  proper  place  a  manuscript  quadrature 
(3-1416  exactly)  addressed  te  an  eminent  mathematician,  dated 
in  1842  &om  the  debtors'  ward  of  a  country  gaol.  The  unfortu- 
nate speculator  says, '  I  have  laboured  many  years  to  find  the 
precise  ratio.'     I  have  heard  of  several  cases  in  which  squaring 
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the  circle  has  produced  an  inability  to  square  accounts.  I  re- 
mind those  who  feel  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  employ  native 
genina  upon  difficulties,  without  gradual  prt^iression  from  el^ 
ments,  that  the  call  is  one  which  becomes  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  may  lead,  as  it  has  led,  to  abandonment  of  the  duties  of  life, 
and  all  the  consequences.} 


1842.  Provisional  Prospectiu  of  the  Doable  Acting  Rotary  Engine 
Company.     Also  Mechanic's  Ufagaziqe,  ]lfaroh  26,  1842. 

Perpetual  motion  by  a  drum  with  one  vertical  half  in  mercury, 
the  other  in  a  vacuum :  the  drum,  I  suppose,  working  round  for 
ever  to  find  an  easy  position.  Steam  to  be  superseded ;,  steam 
and  electricity  convulsions  of  nature  never  intended  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  use  of  man.  The  price  of  the  present  engines, 
as  old  iron,  will  buy  new  engines  that  will  work  without  fu«l 
and  at  no  espense.  Guaranteed  by  the  Count  de  Fredaval,  the 
discoverer.  I  was  to  have  been  a  Director,  but  my  name  got  no 
further  than  ink,  and  not  go  far  as  official  notification  of  the 
honour,  partly  owing  to  my  having  communicated  to  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine  information  privately  given  to  me,  which 
gave  premature  publicity,  and  knocked  up  the  plan. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Naturn,  Force,  Action,  and  other  proptsrtiea 
of  Gravitation  on  the  Planets.     London,  1842,  12mo. 

An  Investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  Bnles  for  determining  the 
Measures  of  the  Areas  and  Circumferences  of  Cironlar  Plane 
Snrfaces  .  .  .  London,  1844,  8vo. 

These  are  anonymous ;  but  the  author  (whom  I  believe  to  be 
Mr.  Denison,  presently  noted)  is  described  as  author  of  a  new 
system  of  mathematics,  and  also  of  mechanies.  He  had  need 
have  both,  for  he  shows  that  the  line  which  has  a  square  equal 
to  a  given  circle,  has  a  cube  equal  to  the  sphere  on  the  same 
diameter :  that  is,  in  old  mathematics,  the  diameter  is  to  the 
circumference  as  9  to  161  Again,  admitting  that  the  velocities 
of  planets  in  circular  orbits  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of 
their  distances,  that  is,  admitting  Kepler's  law,  he  manages  to 
prove  that  gravitation  ia  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
distance :  and  suspects  maguetiBm  of  doing  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  Newton's  law.  Slagnetism  and  electricity  are,  in 
physics,  the  member  of  parlinment  and  the  cabman — at  every 
man's  bidding,  as  Henry  Warburton  said. 
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The  above  is  an  outrageous  quadrature.  Id  the  preceding  year, 
1S41,  was  published  what  I  suppose  at  first  to  be  a  Maori  quadra- 
ture, by  Moccook.  Bnt  I  get  it  from  a  cutting  out  of  some 
French  periodical,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  it  must  be  by  a 
Mr.  M'Cook.    He  maka  »  to  be  2  +  2^(8  V2-11). 


Befdtation  of  a  Pamphlet  written  by  the  Rev,  John  Hackey, 
B.O.P.,  ^titled  '  A  method  of  maikiiig  a  cube  double  of  a  cube, 
fbnnded  on  the  principles  of  elementary  geometry,'  wherein  bis 
principles  are  proved  erroneoos,  and  the  required  eolation  not 
yet  obtained.    By  Robert  Marphy.    Mallow,  1824, 12mo. 

This  refutation  was  the  production  of  an  Irish  boy  of  eighteen 
years  old,  Be1f-educat«d  in  mathematics,  the  son  of  a  Bhoemakra 
at  Mallow.  He  died  in  1843,  leaving  a  name  which  is  well 
known  among  mathematicians.  His  works  on  the  theory  of 
equations  and  on  electricity,  and  his  papers  in  the  Gambridga 
TraTisactions,  are  alt  of  high  genius.  The  only  account  of  him 
which  I  know  of  is  that  which  I  wrote  for  the  Supplement  of  the 
P«rvny  Cydopasdia.  He  was  thrown  by  his  talents  into  a  good 
income  at  Cambridge,  with  no  social  training  except  penuiy,  and 
very  little  intellectual  training  except  mathematics.  He  fell 
into  dissipation,  and  his  scientific  career  was  almost  arrested : 
but  he  had  great  good  in  him,  to  my  knowledge.  A  sentence  in 
a  letter  from  the  late  Dean  Peacock  to  me — giving  some  advice 
about  the  means  of  serving  Murphy — sets  out  the  old  case : 
*  Murphy  is  a  man  whose  special  education  is  in  advance  of  bis 
general;  and  such  men  are  almost  always  difficult  subjects  to 
manage.'  This  article  having  been  omitted  in  its  proper  place, 
I  put  it  at  1843,  the  date  of  Murphy's  death. 


The  Invisible  TTniverae  disclosed ;  or,  the  real  Plan  and  Qaveni> 
ment  of  the  Universe.  By  Henry  Coleman  Johuson,  Esq. 
London,  1843,  8vo. 

The  book  opens  abruptly  with — 

"First demonBtralion.  Concerning  the  centre:  showing  that,  bo- 
canse  the  centre  is  an  innermost  point  at  an  eqnal  distance  between 
two  extreme  pointa  of  a  right  line,  and  from  every  two  relative  and 
opposite  intermediate  points,  it  is  composed  of  (he  two  extreme  in- 
ternal points  of  each  half  of  the  line ;  each  extreme  internal  point 
attraotiug  towards  itself  all  parts  of  that  half  to  which  it  belongs  .  .  ," 
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Of  conne  the  dicle  u  aquated  i  and  tbe  eircainference  is  3^ 
diameteis. 

Combination  oF  the  Zodiaoal  and  Cometaca]  STBtems.     Printed  fiw 
tite  liondon  Society,  Exetv  Hall.    Prioe  Sizpenoe.  (n^  1813.) 

What  this  London  Society  was,  or  the  *  combination,'  did  not 
appear.  There  was  a  remarkable  comet  in  1843,  the  tail  of 
wfaieb  was  at  first  confounded  with  what  la  called  the  zodiaccd 
light.  This  nicely-printed  little  tract,  evidently  got  up  with 
less  care  for  expense  than  is  usual  in  such  works,  brings  together 
all  the  announcements  of  the  astronomers,  and  adds  a  short  head 
and  tail  piece,  which  I  shall  quote  entire.  As  the  announce- 
ments are  very  ordinary  astronomy,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
detect,  if  detection  be  possible,  what  is  the  meaning  and 
force  of  the  '  Comtnnation  of  the  Zodiacal  and  Cometical  Sys- 
tems': — 

"  Fromonition,  It  has  pleased  tlie  ArmOB  or  CasATioH  to  cause  (to 
Hia  human  and  reatoning  Creatures  of  this  generation,  by  a  '  combinsd ' 
appearanoe  in  His  Zodiacal  and  Oomelwd  Bystems)  a  'warning  Oritis' 
of  oniTeraal  concernment  to  this  onr  Globk.  It  is  this  '  Criiia '  that 
has  bo  ^narally  'boused'  at  Uiis  momaDt  the  'nalioni  thrmtghoitt  th« 
Barih '  tiiat  no  eqnal  interest  has  ever  before  been  etoited  by  Mu ; 
unless  it  be  in  that  oansed  by  the  '  Piois-Tkkpu  ut  Rons,' which 
is  recorded  by  the  elder  Pliny,  'Nat.  HitL'  i.  23.  iii.  3.    Habsodin." 

After  the  accounts  given  by  the  unperceiving  astronomers,  comes 
what  folloiM : — 

"  Sach  has  been  (^Mtkerto)  the  only  object  discerned  by  the  '  Wise  of 
Ihit  World,'  in  tbis  iuofold  tmio»  of  the  '  Zodiacal '  and  '  Cometical ' 
ejatems:  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  mcst '  Thrilling  Wamitig,'  to  ail  tbe 
inhabitanta  of  this  precarions  and  transitory  Eibth.  We  have  no 
anthorised  intimation,  or  reasonable  prospective  contemplation,  of 
'  evrrent  time '  beyond  a  year  1860,  of  tbe  present  centary ;  or  rather, 
except '  the  interval  wAicA  may  now  remain,  Jrom  ihe  pretent  year  1843, 
to  a  year  1860  '  ( V«pac  EaCHKONTA— '  threescore  or  sixty  dayt ' — '  I 
have  appointed  each  "  Dat  "  for  a  "  Tbab,"  '  Emk.  iv.  6)  :  and  we  know, 
from  onr  *  common  experience,'  how  speedily  snch  a  measure  of  time 
will  pass  away. 

No  words  can  be  '  more  o^lieit '  than  these  of  OUB  slesbbd  Lobd  : 
viz.  '  Tbis  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  thall  be  preacfied  in  ill  the  Eaeth, 
for  a  WHiien  to  ALL  ViTiove ;  and  then,  shall  the  Eho  COHB.'  The 
'next  18  yean'  most  therefore  supply  the  interval  of  the  *tpeaiaJ 
Epieeopalforerutmers.' 

(Matt.  xiiv.  14.) 

See  the   'Jewish   Intblliqehceb '  of  the  present  month  {Apri^ 
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p.  15S,  for  the  *  Debate  in  FarUament,'  respecting  the  Bishop  of 
JkbosuiXH,  vu.  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Home,  Sir  B.  Inglis,  Sir  B.  Peel, 
TiBCOont  PalmerBton." 

I  have  quoted  thia  st  length,  to  show  the  awful  threats  which 
were  publiehed  at  a  time  of  some  little  excitement  about  the 
phenomenon,  under  the  name  of  the  London  Society.  The 
assumption  of  a  corporate  appearance  is  a  very  unfair  trick :  and 
there  are  juQotores  at  which  harm  might  he  done  by  it. 

Wealth  the  name  and  number  of  the  Beast,  666,  ia  the  Book  of 
Bevelation.  [By  John  Taylor.]  London,  1844,  8vo. 
Whether  Junius  or  the  Beast  be  the  more  difficult  to  identify, 
must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  only  person  who  has  at- 
tempted both.  His  cogent  argument  on  the  political  secret  is 
not  ODworthily  matched  in  his  treatment  of  the  theological 
riddle.  He  sees  the  Bolution  in  eCiroput,  which  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  word  for  wealth  in  one  of  its  most 
disgusting  forma,  and  makes  666  in  the  most  straightforward 
way.  This  explanation  has  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other.  The 
work  contains  a  general  attempt  at  explanation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  some  history  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  has  not 
the  prolixity  which  is  so  common  a  fault  of  apocalyptic  com- 
mentators. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Eclipses  .  .  .  with  remarks  cm  the  anom- 
alies of  the  present  Theory  of  the  Tides.    By  T.  Eerigan,  F.R.8. 
1844,  8vo. 
Contaiaing  also  a  refutation  of  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  after- 
wards increased  by  a  supplement,  '  Additional  facta  and  argu- 
ments against  the  theory  of  the  tides,'  in  answer  to  a  short  notice 
in  the  Athenceum  journal.     Mr.  Kerigau  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy:   he  obtained  admisrion  to  the  Boyal  Society  just  before 
the  publication  of  his  hook. 

A  new  theory  of  Qravitation.      By  Jos^h  Denison,  Esq.    London, 

1844,  12mo. 
Commentaries  on  the  Principia.     By  the  aathor  of '  A  new  theory 
of  GraTitatiou.'    London,  1846,  8vo. 
Honour  to  the  speculator  who  can  be  put  in  his  proper  place 
by  one  sentence,  be  that  place  where  it  may. 

'  Bnt  we  have  shown  that  the  velocities  sre  inversely  as  the  sqnare 
roots  of  the  mean  distances  from  the  son  ;  wherefore,  1^  equality  of 
ratios,  tlie  forces  of  the  sun's  gravitation  upon  them  are  sjao  inversely 
as  the  sqnare  roots  of  their  distances  from  Ihe  sun.' 
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In  the  years  1818  and  1845  the  fall  moon  fell  on  Easter  Day, 
having  been  particnlarl;  directed  to  fall  before  it  in  the  act  for 
the  change  of  atyle,  and  in  the  English  miBsaU  and  prayer-hooks 
of  all  time :  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Easter 
Day  was  directed  to  &11  after  the  full  moon ;  *  but  the  principle 
is  the  same.'  Ko  explanation  wax  given  in  1818,  but  Easter  was 
kept  by  the  tables,  in  defiance  of  the  rule,  and  of  several  protests. 
A  chronological  panic  was  beginning  in  December  1844,  which 
was  stopped  by  the  Times  newspaper  printing  extracts  from  an 
article  of  mine  in  the  Companion  U>  ths  Almaiiac  far  1845,  which 
bad  then  just  appeared.  No  one  had  guessed  the  true  reason, 
which  is  that  the  thing  called  the  moon  in  the  Gregorian  Caleodor 
is  not  the  moon  of  the  heavens,  but  a  fictitious  imitation  put 
wrong  on  purpose,  as  will  presently  appear,  partly  to  keep  Easter 
out  of  the  way  of  the  Jews'  Passover,  partly  for  convenience  of 
calculation.  The  apparent  error  happens  but  rarely ;  and  all  tbe 
work  will  perhaps  have  to  be  gone  over  next  time.  I  now  give 
two  bits  of  paradox. 

Some  theologians  were  angry  at  this  explanation.  A  review 
called  the  Christian  Observer  (of  which  Christianity  I  do  not 
know)  got  up  a  crushing  article  against  me.  I  did  not  look  at  it, 
feeling  sure  that  an  article  on  such  a  subject  which  appeared  on 
January  1,  1645,  against  a  pubhcation  made  in  December  1644, 
must  be  a  second-hand  job.  But  some  years  afterwards  (Sept.  10, 
1850\  the  reviews,  &c.  having  been  just  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of 
readers  in  the  old  reading-room  of  the  Museum,  I  made  a  tour  of 
inspection,  came  upon  my  critic  on  his  perch,  and  took  a  look  at 
him.  I  was  very  glad  to  remember  this,  for,  though  expecting 
only  second-hand,  yet  even  of  this  there  is  good  and  bad ;  and 
I  expected  to  find  some  hints  in  the  good  second-hand  of  a 
respectable  clerical  publication.  I  read  on,  therefore,  attentively, 
but  not  long :  I  soon  came  to  the  information  that  some  additions 
to  Delambre's  statement  of  the  rule  for  finding  Easter,  belonging 
to  distimt  years,  had  been  made  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  I  Now  as  I 
myself  furnished  my  friend  Sir  H.  N.  with  Delambre's  digest  of 
Clavius's  rule,  which  I  translated  out  of  algebra  into  common 
language  for  the  purpose,  I  was  pretty  sure  this  was  the  ignorant 
reading  of  a  person  to  whom  Sir  H.  N.  was  the  highest  ariih- 
metical  authority  on  the  subject.  A  person  pretending  to 
chronology,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the  historical 
points — so  clearly  as  they  stand  out— in  which  Sir  H.  N.  speaks 
with  authority,  from  the  arithmetical  points  of  pure  reckoning  on 
which  he  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  directly  repeat  others, 
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must  be  OB  fit  to  talk  about  the  oonatraction  of  Eaater  Tables  as 
the  Spanish  are  to  talk  French,  I  need  hardly  Bay  that  the 
additions  for  distant  yean  are  as  much  &om  Clavius  as  the  rest : 
my  reviewer  was  not  deep  enough  in  his  subject  to  know  that 
Clavius  made  and  published,  &om  his  rules,  the  full  table  up  to 
A.D.  5000i  for  all  the  moveable  feasts  of  every  year  I  I  gave  only 
a  glance  at  the  rest :  I  found  I  was  either  knave  or  fool,  with  a 
leaning  to  the  second  opinion ;  and  I  came  away  satisfied  that  my 
critic  was  either  ignoramus  or  novice,  wit^  a  leaning  to  the  first. 
I  afterwards  found  an  ambiguity  of  expression  in  Sir  H.  N.'s 
account — ^whether  his  or  mine  I  could  not  tell — which  might 
mislead  a  novice  or  content  an  ignoramus,  but  would  have  been 
properly  read  or  further  inquired  into  by  a  competent  person. 

The  second  case  is  this.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  my 
article,  a  gentleman  called  at  my  house,  and,  finding  I  was  not  at 
home,  sent  up  his  card — with  a  styhsh  west-end  club  on  it — ^to 
my  wife,  begging  for  a  few  words  on  pressing  business.  With 
many  well-expressed  apologies,  be  stated  that  he  had  been  alarmed 
by  hearing  that  Prof.  De  M.  had  an  intention  of  altering  Easter- 
next  year.  Mrs.  De  M.  kept  her  countenance,  and  assured  him 
that  I  had  no  such  intention,  and  further,  that  she  greatly 
doubted  my  having  the  power  to  do  it.  Was  she  quite  sure? 
his  authority  was  very  good :  &esb  assurances  given.  He  was 
greatly  relieved,  for  he  had  some  horses  training  for  after  Easter, 
which  would  not  be  ready  to  run  if  it  were  altered  the  wrong 
way.  A  doubt  comes  over  him :  would  Mrs.  De  M.,  in  the  event 
of  her  being  mistaken,  give  him  the  very  earhest  information  ? 
Promise  given ;  profusion  of  thanks ;  more  apologies ;  and  de- 
parture. 

Now,  candid  reader  I —  or  uncandid  either  I — which  most 
deserves  to  be  laughed  at  ?  A  public  instructor,  who  undertakes 
to  settle  for  the  world  whether  a  reader  of  Clavius,  the  constructor 
of  the  Gr^orian  Calendar,  is  fool  or  knave,  upon  information 
derived  &om  a  compiler — in  this  matter — of  his  own  day  ;  or  a 
gentleman  of  horse  and  dog  associations  who,  misapprehending 
something  which  he  heard  about  a  current  topic,  infers  that  the 
reader  of  Clavius  had  the  ear  of  the  Government  on  a  proposed 
alteration.  I  suppose  the  querist  had  heard  some  one  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  day  ought  to  be  set  right,  and  some  one  else 
remark  that  I  might  be  consulted,  as  the  only  person  who  had 
discussed  the  matter  from  the  original  source  of  the  Calendar. 

To  give  a  better  chance  of  the  explanation  being  at  once 
produced,  next  time  the  real  full  moon  and  Easter  Day  shall  fall 
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together,  I  insert  here  &  aammary  which  mu  printed  in  the  Irish 
Prayer-book  of  the  Eocledastical  Society.  If  the  amusement 
given  l^  paradoxers  should  prevent  a  useless  discusaioD  some  yean 
heuce,  I  and  the  paiadozers  shall  have  done  a  little  good  between 
ns — at  any  rate,  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  the  heavy  weight 
afloat  by  tying  bladders  to  it.  I  think  the  next  occurrence  will 
he  in  1675. 


EASTER   DAT. 

In  the  yeftrs  1818  and  1845,  Easter  Day,  aa  given  by  the  rwlet  in 
24  Qeo.  n.  cap.  23.  (known  as  the  act  for  tbe  change  of  stijle)  contra- 
dicted the  precept  given  in  the  prelinunary  explanations.  The  precept 
is  as  follows  : — 

'  Hatter  Dm/,  on  which  the  rest '  of  the  moveable  feasts  'depend,  is 
always  the  First  Sunday  after  the  Fall  Moon,  which  happens  npon  or 
next  aflenr  the  Twenty-first  Day  of  March  ;  and  if  the  Fnll  Uoon  hap- 
pens npon  a  Snnda^,  Eatter  Bay  is  the  Snnday  after.' 

Bat  in  1818  and  1845,  the  fhll  moon  fell  on  a  Sonday,  and  yet  the 
rales  gave  that  game  Sunday  for  Easter  Day.  Mach  discossion  wae 
prodn<»d  by  this  circamstance  in  1818  :  bat  a  repetition  of  it  in  1845 
was  nearly  altogether  prevented  fay  a  timely'  i-eferenoe  to  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  oondacted  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  Calendar. 
Nevertheless,  seeing  that  the  apparent  error  of  the  Calendar  is  dae  to 
the  precept  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  both  erroneons  and  in- 
saffident,  and  that  the  difflcolty  will  recnr  so  oiten  as  Easter  Day  falls 
on  the  day  of  fbl]  moon,  it  may  be  advisable  to  select  from  the  two 
articles  cited  in  the  note  snch  of  their  oonclnsiona  and  mles,  without 
proof  or  controversy,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  main 
points  of  the  Easter  qaeetion,  and,  should  he  desire  it,  to  calculate  for 
himself  the  Easter  of  the  old  or  new  style,  for  any  given  year. 

1.  In  the  very  earliest  age  of  Chiistianity,  a  controversy  arose  as 
to  ^le  mode  of  keeping  Easter,  some  desiring  to  perpetuate  the  Paaaover, 
others  to  keep  the  festival  of  the  Beevrreetuxn.  The  first  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  Quartadeoimmu,  from  their  Eastor  being  always 
kept  on  ikefmaieenth  day  of  the  moon  (Exod.  zii.  18,  Levit.  xxiii.  5.). 
But  though  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  Judaizing  party  existed,  it  is 
also  likely  that  many  dissented  on  chronological  groonds.  It  is  clear 
liiat  aopetfeet  anniversary  can  take  place,  except  when  the  fourteentii 

*  In  tli«  Compaaio*  te  tie  Jlmaaae  foi  IS46  is  a  paper  hj  Profcwor  De  Morgao, 
'On  tha  EeelsaiaEtJeal  CaleDdar,'  tha  atatamcDta  of  which,  ao  far  aa  codcstdb  the 
OnsoriaD  Calendar,  are  taken  direct  bom  the  work  of  ClaTins,  tlie  principal  agent  in 
the  anangemant  of  the  reformed  leckoniDg.  Thia  vaa  followed,  in  the  Companion  to 
tieJImanaefa  1840,  b;  a  aaeond  paper,  t?  the  same  Bnthor.hraded  'On  the  Earliest 
Printed  Almauaca,'  modi  of  which  ia  written  in  direct  lupplement  to  the  foimer 
Bitiele. 
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of  the  moon,  and  with  it  the  posaoTer,  &l!s  on  a  Friday.  Sappose,  Tor 
inntAooe,  it  fallH  on  a  Taesday :  one  of  three  things  miut  be  done. 
Either  (which  eeema  never  to  hare  heen  proposed)  the  omcifixioD  and 
reenrrection  mast  be  celebrated  on  Tuesday  and  Sonday,  with  a  wrong 
interral ;  or  the  former  on  Tnesday,  the  latter  on  Thursday,  aban- 
doning the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  or  the  former  on  Friday,  and  the 
latter  on  Bonday,  abandoning  the  paschal  commemoration  of  the 
orocifixion. 

The  last  mode  has  been,  as  every  one  knows,  finally  adopted.  The 
dispntes  of  the  first  thrae  centuries  did  not  tnm  on  any  eaiendar 
qneationa.  The  Eaater  question  was  merely  the  symbol  of  the  strug- 
gle between  what  we  may  oall  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  secta  of 
Christians :  and  it  nearly  tlivided  the  Christian  world,  tii»  Easterns, 
for  the  most  part,  being  Qttartadeciman-i.  It  is  very  important  to 
note  that  there  is  no  recorded  dispnto  abont  a  method  of  predicting  the 
new  moon,  that  is,  no  general  dispute  leading  to  formation  of  sects: 
there  may  have  been  difficnlties,  and  discosstons  aboat  them.  The 
Metonic  cycle,  presently  mentioned,  mast  have  been  nsed  by  many, 
perhaps  most,  churches. 

2.  The  question  came  before  the  Nicene  Council  (l.D.  325)  not 
as  an  astronomical,  but  as  a  doctrinal,  question ;  it  was,  in  &ot,  this, 
SbntI  the  pateover  '  be  treated  as  a  part  of  Christianity  p  The  Coniicil 
resolved  tti'ia  question  in  the  negative,  and  the  only  information  on  its 
premises  and  conclusion,  or  either,  which  comes  firom  itself,  is  contained 
in  the  following  sentence  of  the  synodical  epistle,  which  epistle  is  pre- 
served by  8ocrat«s  and  Theodoret.  '  We  also  send  yon  the  good  news 
concerning  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  in  reference  to  the  celebration 
of  the  most  solemn  teast  of  Easter,  for  this  difference  also  has  been 
made  up  by  the  assistance  of  your  prayers  :  so  that  all  the  brethren  in 
the  East,  who  formerly  celebrated  this  festival  at  the  earne  time  at  the 
Jewt,  will  in  future  conform  to  the  Bomatu  and  to  ut,  and  to  all  who 
have  of  old  observed  our  mamnsr  of  oelebrating  Eastw.'  This  is  all 
that  can  be  found  on  the  subject :  none  of  the  stories  about  the  Coun- 
cil ordaining  the  astronomical  mode  of  finding  Easter,  and  introdncing 
the  Hetonic  cycle  into  ecclesiastical  reckoning,  have  any  contemponu^ 
evidence  :  the  canons  which  purport  to  be  those  of  the  Nicene  Council 
do  not  contain  a  word  about  Blaster ;  and  this  is  evidence,  whether  we 
suppose  those  canons  to  be  genuine  or  spurious. 

S.  The  astronomical  dispat«  about  a  lunar  cycle  for  the  predic- 
tion of  Easter  either  commenced,  or  became  prominent  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  greater  ones,  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council. 
Pope  Innocent  I.  met  with  difBcnlty  in  411.  S.  Leo,  in  454,  ordained 
that  Easter  of  455  should  be  April  24 ;  which  is  right.     It  is  useless  to 

'  It  may  be  nKesmy  to  nmind  some  EDglish  readen  Ihsl  in  Latio  uid  itg  drrifed 
Entopf&n  laD^Bgts.  -vhsl  ve  call  Bwler  is  called  the  pMBOTcr  (patelta).  The 
Qnutidecimana  hud  the  tmna on  their  aide:  aposseuioii  whirh  often  is,  in  this  woild, 
nine  points  of  the  Uw. 
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record  detftils  of  these  disputes  in  a  aammATy :  the  result  was,  tfa&t  in 
the  year  463,  Pope  HiUuioB  empfojed  Tiotorinos  of  Aqaitaine  to 
oorreot  the  Calendar,  and  ViotorinoB  formed  a  rale  which  lasted  antQ 
the  sixteenth  oentiuy.  He  oombiDed  the  Uetonio  <i7ole  and  the  solar 
ojcle,  presently  described.  Bat  this  cycle  bean  the  name  of  DionysinB 
Exignns,  a  Scythian  settled  at  Borne,  about  a.i>.  530,  who  adapted 
it  to  hia  new  jeaAj  reckoning,  when  he  abandoned  the  Mra  of  Dio- 
cletian aa  a  oommencement,  and  oonstnioted  that  which  is  now  in 


4.  With  Dionysins,  if  not  before,  terminated  all  difference  as  to 
the  mode  of  keeping  Easter  which  is  of  hiatorical  note :  the  inoreasin|f 
defecta  of  the  Eaeter  Cycle  prodaced  in  time  the  remonstranoe  of 
persons  versed  in  astroaomy,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Roger 
Bacon,  Sacrobosco,  Cardinal  Casa,  Begiomontanos,  Ae.  From  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  mle  was 
observed. 

5.  The  mode  of  applying  astronomy  to  chronology  has  always 
inTolvad  these  two  principles.  First,  the  actual  position  of  the 
heavenly  body  is  not  the  object  of  consideration,  but  what  astronomers 
call  its  TMon  place,  which  may  be  described  thus.  Let  a  fictitious  sun 
or  moon  move  in  the  heavens,  in  anch  manner  as  to  revolve  among  the 
fixed  stars  at  an  average  ratp,  avoiding  the  alternate  aocelerations  and 
retardatdcms  which  take  place  in  every  planetary  motion.  Thus  tho 
fictitioas  (say  mean)  sun  and  moon  are  always  very  near  to  the  real 
snn  and  moon.  The  ordinary  clocks  show  time  by  the  mean,  not  the 
real,  sun :  and  it  was  always  laid  down  that  Easter  depends  on  the 
opposition  (or  inll  moon)  of  the  mean  aim  and  moon,  not  of  the  real 
ones.  Thus  we  see  that,  were  the  Calendar  ever  so  correct  as  to  the 
mean  moon,  it  woold  be  occasionally  &Ise  as  to  the  lnt«  one :  if,  for 
instance,  the  opposition  of  the  mean  son  and  moon  took  place  at  one 
second  before  midnight,  and  that  of  thoi  real  bodies  only  two  seconds 
afterwards,  the  calendar  day  of  fhll  moon  would  be  one  day  before 
that  of  the  common  almanacs.  Here  is  a  way  in  which  the  discnssions 
of  1818  and  1845  might  have  arisen :  the  British  legislature  has  de- 
fined ike  moon  as  the  regulator  of  the  paschal  calendar.  Bnt  this  was 
only  a  part  of  the  mistake. 

6.  Secondly,  in  tlie  absence  of  perfectly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  motion  (and  for  convenience,  even  if  snch  knowledge 
existed),  cycles  are,  and  always  have  been  taken,  which  serve  to 
represent  those  motions  nearly.  The  famous  Metonio  cycle,  which  is 
introdnced  into  ecclesiastical  chronology  nnder  the  name  of  the  cycle 
of  the  golden  numbers,  is  a  period  of  19  Jnlian'  years.  This  period, 
in  the  old  Calendar,  was  taken  to  contain  exactly  285  bmatioTu,  or 
intervals  between  new  moons,  of  the  mean  moon.  Now  the  state  of 
the  case  is  this  :— 

'  Ths  Jnluo  jear  IB  ajcar  of  lh«  Jnlian  CnlnndBr.in  wliich  thsreulMprMrnxrv 
fcmrth  T«ar.    lu  aTsiage  Iragth  ii  therefbre  ses  daja  and  &  quarter. 
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19  average  Julian  years  make  6939  days  IB  honrs. 

235  Kveraga  InnatioaB  make  6939  daye  16  honra  SI  miantes. 

8o  that  snocesaive  cycles  of  golden  nnmbera,  supposing  the  fint  to 
start  right,  amount  to  making  the  new  moons  &I1  too  late,  gradnally, 
BO  that  the  mean  moon  of  ihit  cyde  gains  I  hour  29  minutes  in  19 
years  npon  the  mean  moon  of  the  heavens,  or  abont  a  day  in  300 
years.  When  the  Calendar  waa  refbrmed,  the  calendar  new  moona 
were  four  days  in  advance  of  the  mean  moon  of  the  heavens :  bo  that, 
for  instance,  calendar  foU  moon  on  the  18th  naoally  meant  real  ihll 
mooD  on  the  14th. 

7.  If  Uie  difference  above  had  not  existed,  the  moon  of  the 
heavens  (the  mean  moon  at  least),  would  have  returned  permanently 
to  the  same  days  of  t^s  month  in  19  years ;  with  an  occasional  slip 
arising  from  the  unequal  disb-ibntaon  of  the  leap  years,  of  which  a 
period  ctHitains  sometimes  five  and  sometimeB  four.  As  a  general  role, 
tiie  days  of  new  and  full  moon  in  any  one  year  would  have  been  also 
the  days  of  new  and  fhll  moon  of  a  year  having  19  more  units  in  its 
date.  Again,  if  there  had  been  no  leap  years,  Uie  days  of  the  month 
would  have  returned  to  the  same  days  of  the  week  every  seven  years. 
The  introduction  of  occaaionsl  29trhs  of  Feln^arr  disturbe  this,  and 
UM^es  the  permanent  return  of  month  days  to  week  days  occur  only 
after  28  years.  If  all  had  been  true,  the  lapse  of  28  times  19,  or  532 
yeaars,  would  have  restored  the  year  in  every  point ;  that  is,  a.d.  1,  for 
instance,  and  a.d.  £33,  would  have  had  the  same  almanac  in  every 
matter  relating  to  week  days,  month  days,  sun,  and  moon  (mean  sun 
and  moon  at  least).  And  on  the  supposition  of  its  truQi,  the  old 
system  of  Dionysiua  was  framed.  Its  errors  are,  first,  that  the  mo- 
ments of  mean  new  moon  advance  too  much  by  Ih.  29nL  in  19  average 
Julian  years ;  secondly,  that  the  average  JuUan  year  of  365^  days  is 
too  long  by  11m.  10s. 

8.  The  Council  of  Trent,  moved  by  the  representations  made  on 
the  state  of  the  Calendar,  referred  the  cxmsideratiou  of  it  to  the  Pope- 
In  1577,  Gregory  XIII.  submitted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Princes  and 
Univra«ities  a  plan  presented  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  Aloysina 
LiliuB,  then  deceased.  This  plan  being  approved  of^  the  Pope  nomi 
nated  a  commission  to  consider  ite  details,  the  working  member  of 
which  was  the  Jesuit  Clavius,  A  short  work  was  prepared  by  Clavine, 
descriptive  of  the  new  Calendar:  this  was  published'  in  1582,  with 
the  Pope's  bull  (dated  February  24,  1581)  prefixed.  A  lai^^  work 
was  prepared  by  Clavins,  containing  fuller  ezplanaticn,  aod  entitled 
'  Bomani  Calendarii  a  Gregorio  XIII.  Pontifioe  Maximo  restitnta  Ex- 
plicatio.'  This  was  published  at  Home  in  1603,  and  again  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Clavius  in  1612. 

>  Ths  title  of  Una  vork,  Thich  ii  the  authori^  od  all  points  of  the  new  Calendw,  is 
'  KBlandBiium  Gregoriftnom  Perpetnuni.  Cnin  Privil(sio  Summi  Pontiflo'n  Et  Alio- 
nim  Principum.    BomEe,  £x  Offldiu  Dominici  Bass.     MDLXXXIL     Cum  Idceutib 
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The  following  extraeta  from  Claviiis  settle  the  question  of  tUo 
g  of  the  term  moon,  aa  naed  in  the  Calendar ; — 

'  Who,  ezoept  a  few  who  think  tbejr  are  very  sharp-sighted  in  this 
matter,  is  so  UUnd  as  not  to  see  that  the  14th  of  the  moon  and  the  fdl) 
moon  are  not  Uie  nme  things  in  ihs  Church  of  God  P  .  .  .  Although 
tiie  Chnroh,  in  finding  the  Dew  moon,  and  frata  it  the  14th  day,  ««m 
stft^Aer  fAe  inte  nor  tt«  Mean  motion  of  the  noon,  but  meosnrea  only 
according  to  the  order  of  a  cyole,  it  is  nerertiieleM  undeniable  that 
ihe  mean  iiill  moons  found  from  astronomioal  tables  are  of  the  gnatest 
use  ia  determining  the  (lycle  which  is  to  be  preferred  .  .  .  the  new 
moons  of  which  cycle,  in  order  to  the  due  celebration  of  Easter,  shonld 
be  so  arranged  that  the  llth  days  of  those  moons,  reckoning  from  the 
day  of  new  moon  ineluiioe,  shonld  not  iall  two  or  mora  days  before  the 
mean  fnll  moon,  but  cmly  one  day,  or  else  on  the  very  day  itself,  or 
not  long  after.  And  eren  thus  fiv  the  Chnroh  need  not  take  very 
grest  pains  ...  for  it  is  sufficient  that  all  shonld  reckon  by  the  14tli 
day  of  the  moon  in  the  cycle,  eren  thongh  sometimeB  it  ihovHd  ba  more 
than  one  day  before  or  after  the  mean  foil  moon  .  .  .  We  have  taken 
pains  that  in  our  oyijo  the  new  moons  should  foUme  the  real  new 
moons,  BO  that  the  llth  of  the  moon  should  &11  either  the  day  before 
the  mean  full  moon,  or  on  that  day,  or  not  long  after  j  and  this  was 
done  on  purpose,  fw  if  the  new  moon  of  the  cycle  fell  on  the  same  day 
as  ibe  mean  new  moon  of  the  astzonnnera,  it  might  chance  that  we 
should  celebrate  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews  or  the  Quarta- 
decimui  heretics,  which  would  be  absurd,  or  else  bef(»e  them,  which 
wonld  be  still  more  absurd.' 

From  this  it  appears  that  Clavins  continued  the  Calendar  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  choice  of  the  fovrteenlh  day  of  the  moon.  Oar 
legislature  lays  down  the  day  of  the  full  taoon :  and  this  mistiOEe 
appears  to  be  rather  English  than  Ihvtestant ;  for  it  occurs  in  missals 
pnblished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ufary.  The  calendar  lunation  being 
29^  days,  the  middle  day  is  the  fifteenth  day,  and  this  is  and  was 
rei^oned  as  the  day  of  the  fall  moon.  There  is  every  right  to  presome 
that  the  original  passorer  was  a  feast  of  the  real  fuH  moon :  bat  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  moons  were  then  reckoned,  not  from  the  astro- 
nomical conjunction  with  the  sun,  which  nobody  sees  except  at  an 
eclipse,  but  from  the  day  of  fint  vieibUiiy  of  the  new  moon.  In  fine 
climates  this  would  be  the  day  or  t;wo  days  after  conjnnotion;  and  the 
foorteenth  day  from  that  of  first  Tisibility  inclusiTe,  would  very  o^en 
be  the  day  of  fhll  moon.  The  following  is  then  the  proper  correction 
of  the  precept  in  the  Act  of  Parliament ; — 

Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend,  is  always  the  First  Sanday 
after  ^le  fovrteenih  day  of  the  eaUndar  moon  which  happens  npon  or 
next  afler  the  Twenty-first  day  of  March,  according  to  the  rviee  laid 
dnvyn  for  the  eonatrveUon  of  the  Calendar ;  and  if  the  fourteenth  day 
happens  npon  a  Sunday,  Easter  Day  is  the  Sunday  after. 

10.     Farther,  it  spears  that  Glavios  valued  the  celebration  of  the 
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festiT&l  after  the  Jeire,  Ac.,  more  than  aatronomical  correotneaB.  He 
gives  comparisoa  tables  whioh  ironld  etartle  a  belierer  in  the  aatrono- 
mical intention  of  his  Calendar ;  thej  are  to  show  that  a  calendar  in 
which  the  moon  is  always  made  a  day  older  than  by  him,  repreaenti  Ou 
Aeavent  better  fAon  he  Aoa  doiM,  or  meant  to  do.  Bat  it  moat  he  ob> 
served  tliat  this  diminntion  of  the  real  moon's  age  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  EogUsh  explanation  often  practically  aooordant  with  the 
Calendar.  For  the  fourteenth  day  of  Clavins  w  generally  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  mean  moon  of  the  heaTeoa,  and  therefore  moat  often  that  of 
the  real  moon.  But  for  this,  1818  and  1845  wonld  not  have  been  the 
only  instanoea  of  onr  day  in  which  the  English  precept  would  hare 
contradicted  the  Calendar'. 

11.  In  the  conatrnction  of  the  Calendar,  Clarina  adopted  the  ancient 
cycle  of  532  years,  but,  we  may  say,  withont  ever  allowing  it  to  nm 
ont.  At  certain  periods,  a  shift  ia  made  &om.  one  part  of  the  cycle 
into  another.  This  is  done  whenever  what  should  he  Julian  leap  year 
is  made  a  common  year,  as  in  1700, 1800, 1900,  2100,  Am.  It  is  also 
done  at  certain  tdmea  to  correct  the  error  of  Ih.  19m.,  before  referced 
to,  in  each  cycle  of  golden  numbers :  Clavins,  to  meet  his  view  of  the 
amonnt  of  tiiat  error,  pat  forward  the  moon's  age  a  day  6  times  in 
2,500  years.  Aa  we  cannot  enter  at  fall  length  into  the  explanation, 
we  most  content  onraelves  with  giving  a  set  of  rules,  independent  of 
tables,  by  which  the  reader  may  find  Easter  for  himself  in  any  year, 
either  by  the  old  Calendar  or  ^e  new.  Any  one  who  has  mnch  oc- 
casion to  find  Eaatera  and  moveable  feasts  should  procure  Franccenr'a ' 
tables. 

1 2.  RviefoT  determiniitg  Eatlar  Dofy  of  (hi  Oregorian  Calendar  in  any 
year  of  thi  new  ityle.  To  the  aeveral  peirts  of  the  rule  are  annexed,  by 
way  of  example,  the  results  for  the  year  184<9. 

I.  Add  1  to  the  girsD  JMI.    (ISSO). 
U.  Tak»  the  quotient  of  the  given  Tear  divided  by  i,  neglecting  the  nmaioder. 

(462). 
ni.  Tuke  16  from  the  centnriil  fignns  of  the  given  jbat,  if  it  can  be  done,  »iid 

taJce  the  lemoindei.     (2). 
IV.  Take  die  quotient  of  III.  divided  bj  4,  neglecting  the  remunder.    (0). 
T.  From  the  sum  of  I.,  U.,  and  IV.,  mbitiact  IIL    (2310). 
TI.  Find  the  lemainder  of  V.  divided  bj  1.    (0). 
Sabtract  VI.  ttom  7 ;  this  ii 
(7;  dominical  latter  Q). 
VUl.  Divide  I.  bj  10,  the  lemaindn  (or  10,  if  no  remaindei)  is  the  golden  itWRiar. 

m- 

'  '  Hanaela-Boret.    Thioiin  da  Calendrier  et  collection  de  tons  Ui  Calendnen  det 

Anniat  paaeira  et  fnturei Par  L.  B.  Fcaacanr, . .  .Parig,  k  la  libiKiria  ancjdc^ 

diqne  de  Roret,  me  Hantefeuille,  10  bie.  1812.'  (ISmo,)  la  thin  valuable  manual, 
the  S9  ponible  almanaea  ue  given  at  length,  with  such  preliminary  tablee  u  vill 
enable  any  one  to  And,  b;  mere  inspection,  which  almanac  he  ie  to  chooie  for  anj 
year,  wbetherofold  or  new  style.  [1S6S.  I  may  now  refer  to  my  oirn  'Book  irf 
Almanacs,'  for  the  same  purpose]. 
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IX.  From  the  MDlnriU  flgurca  of  the  ysor  rabtnct  17,  diride  bj  3S,  4&d  kc*p  tbs 

qootient.  (0). 
X.  Subtntct  IX.  and  15  from  the  centurlal  flgum,  divide  bj  5,  and  keep  the 

qautisat.  (1). 
XL  To  VIII.  add  ten  timn  Ihe  next  leu  nombei,  divide  by  SO,  and  keep  the 


JllDdlT. 


{7)- 


XIL  Tg  XI.  add  X.  and  IV.,  and  take  awa;  III.,  tbrowing  ont  thirtiaa,  if  anj.     If 


tbia  gire  24,  chaage  it 

gnldan  number  ia  greater  than  II. 

the  efact,  or  age  of  the  Calendar  n 

ITAfTi  lAt  Epact  it  S3,  or  leti.  I 

Xin.  Subtract  XIL,  the  eprct,  from  40. 
(39).  j 

XIV.  Subtract  the  epact  from  27,  divide 

by  7,ondk™pthe  remaiiider, or    , 
7,  if  there  ba  DO  remainder.  (7).    ' 
XT.  To  XIII.  add  VU-,  the 


It  25,  change  it  iolo  3fl,  whenever  the 
If  0,  change  it  into  30.    Tboa  we  hare 
lOoD  at  the  beginning  of  thv  j>ear.    (6). 
Wien  the  Bpart  U  grtaUr  than  23. 

XIII.  Snbtracl  XII.,   the    epact,    from 

7fl. 

XIV.  anbtiaet  the  epact  from  57,  divide 

bj  7,  and  keep  the  rrmoinder, 
or  7,  if  tbere  Im  do  remiiuder. 
iber,  (and  7  beaidea,  if  XIV.  be  greater 


than  VII.,)  and  subtract  XI  t'.,  the  reault  ie  the  da;  of  March,  e 
tb»n31,  eobtract  31,  and  the  result  ia  the  daj  of  April,  on  iriiieh  Eaater 
Sand»7  falls.    (30 ;  Easter  Day  is  April  S), 

In  the  following  examples,  the  sereral  results  leading  to  the  final  con- 
olaaion  are  tahnlated. 


OiT<tij*«r 

im 

itn 

\TU 

lUl 

wia 

«» 

I. 

1593 

I63S 

1724 

185i 

2019 

4687 

IL 

308 

409 

480 

463 

604 

1171 

IIL 

2 

80 

IV. 

0 

r  7 

V. 

1S9I 

3047 

2163 

2S16 

2520 

688fi 

VI. 

3 

5 

4 

VIL 

t 

2 

8 

Tin. 

la 

U 

11 

18 

IX. 

0 

1 

X. 

0 

1 

10 

XL 

IS 

31 

21 

18 

XII. 

le 

28 

20 

OMr3o 

XIII. 

20 

41 

2:1 

26 

82 

45 

XIV. 

4 

7 

6 

XV. 

26 

43 

28 

27 

82 

49 

Earter  Daj. 

Mar.  29 

Apr.  12 

Ifar.  28 

Mar.  27 

Apr.l 

Ap-.  IS 

13.  SvUfmr  determining  HatlerBay  qfthe  Aniegregorian  Caiendarin 
any  ytar  of  the  old  style.  To  the  several  parts  of  tbe  rale  are  annexed, 
hy  way  of  example,  the  resnits  for  the  year  1287.  The  stops  are 
nnmbered  to  correspond  with  the  steps  of  the  Gregorian  mle,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen,  what  angmentations  the  latter  reqnires. 
L  Set  down  the  given  year.  (1287). 
n.  Take  the  quotient  of  the  given  jew  divided  bj  4,  neglecting  Uie  Temaioder 

(321). 
V.  Take  4  mora  than  the  mm  of  I.  and  n.    (lOlS). 
TI.  Elnd  the  remsindei  of  T.  divided  b;  7.     (2). 

VU.  Subtract  VL  from  7;  this  ie  the  number  of  the  dominical  letter  ^^^^I^J^, 
(5;  dominical  tetter  E), 

Q 
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TIIL  IKiide  ODB  more  Uun  th«  gi*«D  jaai  bj  19,  tfaa  TeauiDder  (oz  IB  if  no  n- 

munder)  is  thn  golden  anmbec.    (15). 
XIL  IKvide  8  leu  tiun  11  times  VlILbjsO;  the  nnunder  (w  30  if  there  be  no 
rmeiader)  iethe  epecL     (12). 
Wienti*  Eptet  u  23,  or  lot.  Wim  the  ^)act  it  gnateHioH  2a. 

XIII.  Subtract  XII.,  the  epact,  from  19.       XIII.  Subtract   XII.,    the   eptet,  from 

(38).  76. 

XIT.  Subtmet  the  epact,  from  27,  divide  XIT.  Subtract  the  epaet  from  fi7,  divide 
bj7,  mdkeep  theremftindBr,or  bj  7.  mnd  keep  the  remaindor, 

7.  if  there  be  Dinnuiinder.  (1).  or  7,  if  then  be  do  miuiDder. 

XV.  To  XIII.  add  VII..  the  domiDioil  Dumber,  (and  7  beeidei  if  XIV.  be  grentor 
U»n  VII.,)  Kod  enbtract  XIV.,  the  rosult  ie  the  dnj  of  UbtcH,  or  if  mor* 
thsD  81,  nibtnct  31,  and  the  resalt  ia  the  d&j  of  April,  on  vhieh  Eaeter 
Simdaj  (old  st;le)  f^Uo.     (37 ;  Euler  Da?  is  April  6). 

These  rules  completely  represent  the  old  ftnd  new  Calendars,  bo  far 
as  t<^ter  is  ooncemed.  For  farther  eiplanatioa  we  mast  refer  to  tbs 
articles  cited  at  the  commenoement. 

The  annezed  is  the  table  of  new  and  full  moons  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  cleared  of  the  errors  made  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  Eaeter  from  coinciding  with  the  Jewish  Passover. 

The  second  table  (page  228)  containe  epacts,  or  ages  of  the 
moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year :  thus  in  1913,  the  epact  is  22  : 
in  1868  it  is  6.  This  table  goes  from  1850  to  1999  :  should  the 
New  Zealasder  not  have  arrived  by  that  time,  and  should  the 
churches  of  England  and  Rome  then  survive,  the  epact  table  may 
he  continued  from  their  liturgy-books.  The  way  of  using  the  table 
is  as  follows :  Take  the  epact  of  the  required  year,  and  find  it 
in  the  first  or  last  column  of  the  first  table,  in  line  with  it  are 
seen  the  calendar  days  of  new  and  full  moon.  Thus,  when  the 
epact  is  17,  the  new  and  full  moons  of  March  fall  on  the  13th 
and  28th.  The  result  is,  for  the  most  part,  correct:  but  in  a 
minority  of  cases  there  ia  an  error  of  a  day.  When  this  happens, 
the  error  is  almost  always  a  fraction  of  a  day  much  leas  than 
twelve  hours.  Thus,  when  the  table  gives  fuU  moon  on  the  27th, 
and  the  real  truth  is  the  28tb,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  early  on 
the  28th.  For  example,  the  year  1867.  The  epact  is  25,  and 
we  find  in  the  table : 

J.         p.    H.       Ap.  K.        Jo.     Jk       An.     &  O.     S.     D. 

Vev  ...6+4      5+4      3+2     1,3]     29  *  38-     27    2S    2fi 
Full  ...   20      19-20      19-18         17    16      IJt     U~     13     U  +  11 

When  the  truth  ia  the  day  ailer  +  is  written  after  the  date  j 
when  the  day  before,—.  Thus,  the  new  moon  of  March  is  on 
the  6th ;  the  full  moon  of  April  is  on  the  18th. 
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I  now  introduce  a  small  paradox  of  my  own :  and  as  I  am  not 
alile  to  prove  it,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  that  any  one  who 
shall  dissent  must  be  either  very  foolish  or  very  dishonest,  and 
will  make  me  quite  uncomfortable  about  tbe  state  of  his  soul. 
This  being  settled  once  for  all,  I  proceed  to  say  that  the  necessity 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  about  the  assertiona  that  the  Nicene 
Council  laid  down  astroDomical  tests  led  me  to  look  at  Fathers, 
Church  histories,  &c.  to  an  extent  which  I  never  dreamed  of 
before.  One  conclusion  which  I  arrived  at  was,  that  the  Nicene 
Fathers  bad  a  knack  of  sticking  to  tbe  question  which  many  later 
councils  could  not  acquire.  In  our  own  day,  it  is  not  permitted 
to  Convocation  seriously  to  discuss  any  one  of  the  points  which 
are  bearing  so  hard  upon  their  resources  of  defence — the  cursing 
clauses  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  for  example.  And  it  may  bn 
collected  that  the  prohibition  arisen  partly  from  fear  that  there 
is  no  saying  where  a  beginning,  if  allowed,  would  end.  There 
seems  to  he  a  suspicion  that  debate,  once  let  loose,  would  play 
up  old  Trent  with  the  liturgy,  and  bring  the  whole  book  to  book. 
But  if  any  one  will  examine  the  real  Nicene  Creed,  without  the 
augmentation,  be  will  admire  the  way  in  which  tbe  fiamera  stuck 
to  tiie  point,  and  settled  what  they  bad  to  decide,  according  to 
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their  view  of  it.  With  such  a  presnmptioo  of  good  seiiBe  in 
their  &vour,  it  becomes  easier  to  believe  in  any  claim  which  may 
be  made  oa  their  behalf  to  tact  or  eagacity  in  settling  any  other 
matter.  And  I  strongly  suspect  such  a  claim  may  be  made  for 
them  on  the  Easter  question. 

I  collect  from  many  little  indications,  both  before  and  after 
the  Council,  that  the  division  of  the  Christian  vorld  into  Judai- 
cal  and  Oentile,  though  not  giving  rise  to  a  sectarian  dietlnctioQ 
expressed  by  names,  was  of  iar  greater  force  and  meaning  than 
historians  prominently  admit.  I  took  note  of  many  indications 
of  this,  but  not  notes,  as  it  was  not  to  my  purpose.  If  it  were 
so,  we  must  admire  the  discretion  of  the  Council.  The  Easter 
question  was  the  fighting  ground  of  the  struggle ;  the  Eastern 
or  Judaical  Christians,  with  some  varieties  of  usage  and  meaning, 
would  have  the  Passover  itself  to  be  the  great  feast,  but  taken  in 
a  Christian  sense ;  the  Western  or  Gentile  Christians,  would  have 
the  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection,  connected  with  the 
Passover  only  by  chronology.  To  shift  the  Passover  in  time, 
imder  its  name,  Pascha,  without  allusion  to  any  of  the  force  of 
the  change,  was  gently  cutting  away  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  Conservatives.  And  it  was  done  in  a  very  quiet  way :  no 
allusion  to  the  precise  character  of  t)ie  change ;  no  hint  that  the 
question  was  about  two  different  festivals :  '  all  the  brethren  in 
the  East,  who  formerly  celebrated  this  festival  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Jews,  will  in  future  conform  to  the  Romans  and  to  us.' 
The  Judaizers  meant  to  be  keeping  the  Passover  as  a  Christian 
feast :  they  are  gently  assumed  to  be  keeping,  not  the  Passover, 
but  a  Christian  feast ;  and  a  doctrinal  decision  is  quietly,  but 
efficiently,  announced  under  the  form  of  a  chronological  ordin- 
ance. Had  the  Council  issued  theses  of  doctrine,  and  ezcom- 
moDicated  all  dissentients,  the  rupture  of  the  East  and  West 
would  have  taken  place  earlier  by  centuries  than  it  did.  The 
only  place  in  which  I  ever  saw  any  part  of  my  paradox  ad- 
vanced, was  in  an  article  in  the  Examiner  newspaper,  towards 
the  end  of  1866,  after  tho  above  wiis  written. 

A  story  about  Christopher  Clavius,  the  workman  of  the  new 
Calendar.  I  chanced  to  pick  up  '  Albertus  Pighius  Cumpensis  de 
sequinoctiorum  solsticionimque  inventione  ....  Ejusdem  de 
ratione  Faschalis  celebrationis,  De  que  Restitutione  ecclesiairtici 
Kalendarii,'  Paris,  1520,  folio.  On  the  title-page  were  decayed 
words  followed  by  * .  .  hriatopkor  .  .  JJ .  .  U,  1556  (or  8),'  the 
last  blank  not  entirely  erased  by  time,  but  showing  the  lower 
halves  of  an  2  and  of  an  a,  and  rather  too  much  room  for  a  v> 
It  looked  very  like  E  Libria  Ckrietophori  Claim  1556.  By  the 
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courtesy  of  aome  members  of  the  Jesuit  body  in  London,  I 
procured  a  tracing  of  the  sigDature  of  Clavius  firom  Rome,  and 
the  shapes  of  the  letters,  and  the  modes  of  junction  and  disjunc- 
tion, put  the  matter  beyond  question.  Even  the  extra  space 
was  explained ;  he  wrote  himself  Clauius.  Now  tn  1556, 
Clavius  was  nineteen  years  old :  it  thus  appears  probable  that 
the  framer  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  was  selected,  not  merely 
OS  a  learned  astronomer,  but  as  one  who  had  attended  to  the 
calendar,  and  to  works  on  its  reformation,  from  early  youth. 
When  on  the  subject  I  found  reason  to  think  that  Clavius  had 
really  read  this  work,  and  taken  from  it  a  phrase  or  t  wo  and  a 
notion  or  two.  Observe  the  advantage  of  writing  the  baptismal 
name  at  full  length. 

The  discovery  of  a  general  resolntion  of  all  superior  finite  equa- 
tions, of  every  nomerical  both  algebraick  and  trausceadeiit 
form.  By  A.  P.  Yogel,  mathematician  at  IJeipzick.  Leipzick 
and  London,  1845,  8vo, 

This  work  is  written  in  the  Englieh  of  a  German  who  haa  not 
mastered  the  idiom :  but  it  is  always  intelligible.  It  professes  to 
solve  equations  of  every  d^ree  *  in  a  more  extent  sense,  and  till 
to  every  degree  of  exactness.'  The  general  solution  of  equations 
of  ali  degrees  is  a  vexed  question,  which  cannot  have  the  mys" 
terious  interest  of  the  circle  problem,  and  is  of  a  comparatively 
modem  date.  Mr.  Vogel  announces  a  forthcoming  treatise  in 
which  are  resolved  the  *  last  impossibilities  of  pure  mathematics.' 

Elective  Polarity  the  Universal  Agent.  By  Frances  Barbara 
Burton,  authoreos  of  '  Astronomy  familiarized,'  '  Physical  As 
tronomy,'  Ac.     London,  1845,  8vo. 

The  title  gives  a  notion  of  the  theory.  The  first  sentence 
states,  that  12,500  years  ago  a  Lyree  was  the  pole-star,  and 
attributes  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  now  fossil  animals  to  a 
star  of  such  'polaric  intensity  as  Vega  pouring  its  magnetic 
streams  through  our  planet.'  Miss  Burton  was  a  lady  of  property, 
and  of  very  respectable  acquirements,  especially  in  Hel^w ;  she 
was  eccentric  in  all  things. 

1867. — ^Miss  Burton  is  revived  by  the  writ«r  of  a  book  on 
meteorology  which  makes  use  of  the  planets :  she  is  one  of  his 
leading  minds. 

In  the  year  1845  the  old  Mcdhematical  Society  was  merged  in 
the  Astronomical  Society.     The  circle-squarers,  &c.,  thrive  more 
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in  Kngland  than  in  any  other  country :  there  are  most  weeds 
where  there  is  the  largest  crop.  Speculation,  though  not  en- 
couraged by  our  Qovemment  so  much  as  by  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent, has  had,  not  indeed  such  forcing,  but  much  wider  difiudon  i 
few  tanks,  but  many  rivulets.  On  this  point  I  quote  &om  the 
pre&ce  to  the  reprint  of  the  work  of  Ramchundra,  which  I 
superintended  for  the  late  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company. — 

'  That  Boand  jodgment  wliicb  gives  men  well  to  know  what  ia  best 
for  them,  as  well  as  that  &ciilty  of  invention  which  leads  to  develop- 
ment of  reaoarces  and  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort,  ara  both 
materially  advanced,  perhaps  cannot  rapidly  be  advanced  witlioat,  a 
great  taste  for  pnre  specnlation  among  the  general  mass  of  the  people, 
down  to  the  lowest  of  those  who  can  read  and  write.  England  is  a 
mailed  example.  Many  pereona  will  be  anrprieed  at  this  assertion. 
They  imagine  that  onr  country  is  the  great  instance  of  the  refosai  of 
all  vnpraelical  knowledge  in  favour  of  what  is  uiefal.  I  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  has  been 
BO  wide  a  division  of  speculation,  theory,  or  what  other  unpractical 
word  the  reader  pleases.  In  onr  country,  the  scientific  tocieti/  is 
always  formed  and  maintained  by  the  people ;  in  every  other,  the 
scientific  academy — most  aptly  named — has  been  the  creation  of  the 
government,  of  whioh  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  nursling.  In  all 
tiie  parts  of  England  in  which  manufacturing  pursnits  have  given  the 
artisan  some  command  of  time,  the  cultivatiou  of  matbematice  and 
other  Bpecnlative  studies  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  frequent 
occupation.  In  no  other  country  has  the  weaver  at  his  loom  bent  over 
the  Prineipia  of  Kewton ;  in  no  other  country  has  the  man  of  weekly 
wages  maintained  bis  own  scientiGc  periodical.  With  us,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  scores  upon  scores — perhaps  hnndreds, 
for  I  am  far  from  knowing  all — of  annuals  have  mn,  some  their  ten 
years,  some  their  half- century,  some  their  century  and  a  half,  con- 
taining questions  to  he  answered,  from  which  many  of  onr  examiners 
in  the  Universities  have  culled  materials  for  the  academical  contests. 
And  these  qneations  have  always  been  answered,  and  in  cases  withoat 
nnmber  by  the  lower  order  of  purchasers,  the  mecbanice,  the  weavers, 
and  the  printers'  workmen.  I  cannot  here  digress  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  concentration  of  manofactures,  and  the  general 
difinsion  of  education,  have  affected  the  state  of  things  j  I  speak  of  the ; 
time  during  which  the  present  system  took  its  rise,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances nnder  which  many  of  its  most  effective  promoters  were  traiaed. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  which  stands  out,  like  the  stat^nonriahed 
academy,  with  its  few  great  names  and  brilliant  single  achievements. 
This  country  has  differed  from  all  others  in  the  wide  difinaion  of  the 
disposition  to  speculate,  which  disposition  has  found  its  place  among 
the  ordinary  habits  of  life,  moderate  in  its  action,  healthy  in  its 
amonnt.' 
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Among  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  diffusion  of  Bpecti- 
lation  was  the  Mathematical  Society,  which  flourished  from  1717 
to  1845.  Its  habitat  was  Spitalfields,  and  I  think  most  of  its 
existence  was  passed  in  Crispin  Street,  It  vas  originally  a  plain 
society,  belongiog  to  the  studious  ariisan.  The  members  met  for 
discussion  once  a  week ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
each  man  bad  bis  pipe,  his  pot,  and  Mb  problem.  One  of  their 
old  rules  was  that, '  If  any  member  shall  so  far  forget  himself  and 
the  respect  due  to  the  Society  as  in  the  warmth  of  debate  to 
threaten  or  offer  personal  violence  to  any  other  member,  he  shiill 
be  liable  to  immediate  expulsion,  or  to  pay  such  fine  as  the 
m^ority  of  the  members  present  shall  decide.'  But  their  great 
rule,  printed  large  on  tlie  back  of  the  title  page  of  their  last  book 
of  regulations,  was  *  By  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member,  if  he  be  aaked  any  mathematical  or  philo- 
sophical question  by  another  member,  to  instruct  him  in  the 
pWnest  and  easiest  manner  he  is  able.'  We  shall  presently  see 
that,  in  old  time,  the  rule  had  a  more  homely  form. 

I  have  been  told  that  De  Moivre  was  a  member  of  this  Society. 
This  I  cannot  verify:  circumstances  render  it  unlikely;  even 
though  the  P^ench  refiigees  clustered  in  Spitalfields ;  many  of 
them  were  of  the  Society,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
was  founded  by  them.  But  DoUond,  Thomas  Simpson,  Saun- 
derson,  Crossley,  and  others  of  known  name,  were  certainly 
members.  The  Society  gradually  declined,  and  in  1845  was 
reduced  to  nineteen  members.  An  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  sixteen  of  these  members,  who  were  not  already  in  the 
Astronomical  Society  became  Fellows  without  contribution,  all 
tho  books  and  other  property  of  the  old  Society  being  transferred 
to  the  new  one.  I  was  one  of  the  committee  which  made  the 
preliminary  inquiries,  and  the  reason  of  the  decline  was  soon 
manifest.  The  only  question  which  could  arise  was  whether  the 
members  of  the  society  of  working  men — for  this  repute  still 
continued — were  of  that  class  of  educated  men  who  could  as- 
sociate with  the  Fellows  of  the  Astronomical  Society  on  terms 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  We  found  that  the  artisan  element  had 
been  estinct  for  many  years  ;  there  was  not  a  man  but  might,  as 
to  education,  manners,  and  position,  have  become  a  Fellow  in  the 
usual  way.  The  fact  was  that  life  in  Spitalfields  had  become 
harder :  and  the  weaver  could  only  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
not  up  to  the  brain.  The  material  of  the  old  Society  no  longer 
existed. 
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In  1798,  experimental  lectures  were  given,  a  small  charge  for 
admission  being  taken  at  the  door :  by  this  hangs  a  tale — and  a 
Bong.  Many  years  ago,  I  found  among  papers  of  a  deceased  friend, 
who  certainly  never  had  anyUiing  to  do  with  the  Society,  and 
who  passed  all  his  life  &r  from  London,  a  song,  headed  '  tiong 
sung  at  a  Mathematical  Society  in  London,  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Mr.  Fletcher,  a  solicitor,  who  had  defended  the  Society  gratis.' 
Mr.  Williams,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Matheiaatical  Society,  remembered  that 
the  Society  had  had  a  solicitor  named  Fletcher  among  the 
memberg.  Some  years  elapsed  before  it  struck  me  that  my  old 
friend  Benjamin  Gompertz,  who  bad  long  been  a  member,  might 
have  some  recollection  of  the  matter.  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  him  (July  9,  1861): — 

As  to  the  Mathematical  Society,  of  which  I  was  a  member  when 
only  18  years  of  age,  [Mr.  G.  was  bom  in  1779],  having  been,  contrary 
to  the  mles,  elected  nnder  the  age  of  21.  How  I  came  to  be  a 
member  of  that  Society — and  continued  bo  nntil  it  joined  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  was  then  the  President — was :  I  happened  to 
pass  a  bookseller's  amall  shop,  of  second-hand  books,  kept  by  a  poor 
tajlor,  bat  a  good  mathematician,  John  Griffiths.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  meet  a  mathematician,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  some 
lessons  ;  and  his  reply  was  that  I  was  more  capable  to  teach  him,  bnt 
be  belonged  to  a  society  of  mathematicians,  and  he  would  introdnce 
me,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  I  was  elected,  and  had  many  ficholars 
then  to  teach,  as  one  of  the  roles  was,  if  a  member  asked  for  informa- 
tion, and  applied  to  any  one  who  could  give  it,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
it,  or  fine  one  penny.  Thoogh  I  might  say  much  with  respect  to  the 
Society  which  would  be  interesting,  I  will  for  the  present  reply  only  to 
year  question.  I  well  knew  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  was  a  very  clever  and 
very  scientific  person.  He  did,  as  solicitor,  defend  an  action  bronght 
by  an  informer  against  the  Society — I  think  for  5,0001. — for  giving 
lectures  to  the  public  in  philosophical  subjects  [i.e.  for  unlicensed 
public  exhibition  with  money  taken  at  the  doors].  I  think  the  price 
for  admission  was  one  shilling,  and  we  used  to  have,  if  I  rightly 
recollect,  from  two  to  three  hundred  visitors.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  sue- 
cessfnl  in  his  defence,  and  we  (rot  out  of  onr  trouble.  There  was  a 
collection  made  to  reward  his  services,  but  he  did  not  accept  of  any 
reward :  and  I  think  we  gave  him  a  dinner,  as  yon  state,  and  enjoyed 
ourselves ;  no  doubt  with  astronomical  songs  and  other  songs  ;  bnt  my 
recollection  does  not  enable  me  to  say  if  the  astronomical  song  was  a 
drinking  song.  I  think  the  anxiety  caused  by  that  action  was  the 
cause  of  some  of  the  members'  death.  [They  had,  no  doubt,  broken 
the  law  in  ignorance  ;  and  by  the  sum  named,  the  informer  must  have 
been  present,  and  sned  for  a  penalty  on  every  shilling  he  could  prove 
to  have  been  taken]. 
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I  b;  no  means  guarantee  that  the  whole  song  I  proceed  to  give 
is  what  waa  sung  at  the  dinner :  I  suspect,  by  the  completeness  of 
the  chain,  that  augmentationa  have  been  made.  My  deceased 
£riend  was  just  the  man  to  add  some  verses,  or  the  addition  may 
have  been  made  before  it  came  into  his  hands,  or  since  his  decease, 
for  the  scraps  containing  the  verses  passed  through  several  hands 
before  they  came  into  mine.  We  may,  however,  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  original  is  substantially  contained  in  what  is  given,  and 
that  the  character  is  therefore  preserved.  I  have  had  myself  to 
repair  damages  every  now  and  then,  in  the  way  of  conjectural 
restoration  of  defects  caused  l^  ill-UKtge. 

THE  ASTRONOMER'S  DRlNKINa-SOK&. 

'  WHOi'Ea  would  search  the  starry  sky, 

Its  secrete  to  divine,  sir, 
Shonld  take  his  i^asa— I  mean,  should  try 

A  glass  or  two  of  wine,  sir  I 
Trae  virtno  hea  in  golden  mean, 

And  man  most  wet  bis  clay,  sir ; 
Join  these  two  imadms,  and  'tis  seen 

He  shoold  drink  his  bottle  a  day,  sir  I 

Old  Archimedes,  reverend  sage  ! 

By  tramp  of  fame  renowned,  sir, 
Deep  problems  solved  in  every  page, 

And  the  sphere's  carved  sorface  foaad,  sir: 
Himself  he  would  have  &r  outshone. 

And  borne  a  wider  sway,  sir. 
Had  he  onr  modem  secret  known. 

And  drank  his  bottle  a  day,  sir  I 

When  Ptolemy,  now  long  a^, 

Believed  the  earth  stood  still,  sir, 
He  never  wonld  have  blundered  so, 

Had  he  bat  drank  his  fill,  sir : 
He'd  then  have  felt'  it  oircnlate, 

And  wonld  have  leamt  to  aay,  air, 
The  true  way  to  investigate 

Is  to  drink  year  botUe  a  day,  sir  I 

Copernicos,  that  learned  wight, 

The  glory  of  his  nation, 
With  drangbts  of  wins  refreshed  his  sight, 

And  saw  the  earth's  rotation ; 

>  Dr.  Wbewell,  when  I  commuoicaited  th!a  w>iig  to  him,  (tuted  the  opinion,  whidi 
I  had  brtatt  him,  that  this  woi  ■  rnj  good  iin,  of  which  too  littl*  WH  nudo. 
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Each  planet  tlien  its  orb  described, 

The  moon  got  under  way,  air; 
These  traths  from  cattue  he  imbibed 

For  he  drank  his  bottle  &  day,  sir  I 
The  noble'  Tycho  placed  the  stars, 

Bach  in  its  dne  location ; 
He  loat  his  nose*  by  spito  of  Mars, 

Bnt  thai  was  no  privation  : 
Had  be  bat  lost  bis  moath,  I  grant 

He  would  have  felt  dismay,  air, 
Bless  you  !  he  knew  what  he  should  wast 

To  drink  hia  bottle  a  day,  sir  t 
Cold  water  makes  no  lucky  bite ; 

On  mysteries  the  bead  mun : 
Small  drink  let  Kepler  time  his  wits 

On  the  regular  polyhedrons ; 
He  took  to  wine,  and  it  changed  the  chime, 

Hia  genius  swept  away,  sir, 
Through  area  Tarying  '  as  the  time 

At  the  rate  of  a  bottle  a  day,  sir  I 

Poor  Galileo,  forced  to  rat 

Before  the  Inquisition, 
B  pur  n  muove  was  the  pat 

He  gave  them  in  addition  : 
He  meant,  whate'er  you  think  you  prove. 

The  earth  must  go  its  way,  sirs ; 
Spite  of  your  teeth  I'll  make  it  move, 

For  I'U  drink  my  bottle  a  day,  airs  I 

Great  Newton,  who  was  never  beat 

Whatever  fools  may  think,  air  ; 
Though  sometimes  he  fo^ot  to  eat. 

He  never  forgot  to  drink,  air ; 
Descartes*  took  nought  but  lemonade, 

To  conquer  him  was  play,  air ; 
The  first  advance  tbat  Newton  made 

Was  to  drink  bis  bottle  a  day,  sir  t 

'  Th«  eommon  «pilbet  of  rank:  nobilit  Tt/cho,  as  he  was  a  nobUman.  Ths  writer 
had  been  at  hisCoiy. 

'  E«  loat  it  in  %  daM,  irith  MandempiaB  FMba^oi.  A.  contampanur,  T.  B. 
Laomi,  iMianateg  that  thej  foi^ht  to  Kttlt  which  waa  tha  beat  mathetuatieinii ! 
Thii  aaemi  odd,  bat  it  mast  be  remsnibenid  they  fought  ia  the  dark,  '  in  ti-Jlebria 
densii' ;  and  it  ii  a  aica  pcnbleni  to  ihaTe  off  a  noce  in  the  dark,  witbont  aoj  other 

*  Brierring  to  Eepler'a  etUbrated  taw  of  planetary  motion.  He  had  prarioaily 
-waatad  hia  time  on  an&log^eg  between  the  planetary  orbite  and  the  polyhednina. 

*  Ai  great  a  lie  as  erer  waa  told:  bnt  in  1800  a  compliment  to  Hewtou  without  a 
fling  at  Deacaitea  wonld  Eiare  been  held  a  lopsided  «l 
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D'Alembert,  Euler,  end  CIsirant, 

Thongh  thoy  increased  oar  store,  air, 
2(nch  farUier  had  been  seen  to  go 

Hftd  thef  tippled  a  little  more,  sir  ! 
Laj^range  gets  mellow  with  laplace. 

And  both  are  wont  to  say,  air. 
The  philosophy  who's  not  an  ass 

WiU  drink  his  botUe  a  day,  sir ! 

Astronoraera !    what  can  avail 

Tboee  who  calnmniate  ne ; 
Experiment  oan  never  fail 

With  snch  an  apparatus : 
Let  him  who'd  have  his  merits  known 

Komember  what  I  say,  sir ; 
Fair  science  Rhines  on  him  alono 

Who  drinks  bis  bottle  a  day,  air ! 

How  hght  we  rook  of  those  who  mock 

By  this  we'll  make  to  appear,  sir, 
We'll  dine  by  the  sidereal'  clock 

For  one  more  bottle  a  year,  sir  : 
Bat  choose  which  pendalnm  yon  will. 

You'll  never  make  yonr  way,  sir, 
Unless  yoo  drink — and  drink  yonr  fill, — 

At  least  a  bottle  a  day,  sir  I ' 

Old  times  are  changed,  old  mannera  gone  I 

I'bere  is  a  new  Mathematical  Society,  and  I  am,  at  this  present 
writing  (1866),  its  first  President.  We  are  very  high  in  the 
newest  developements,  and  bid  fair  to  take  a  place  among  the 
scientific  establishments.  Benjamin  Qompeitz,  who  was  Freaident 
of  the  old  Society  when  it  expired,  was  the  link  between  the  old 
and  new  body  :  he  was  a  member  of  oura  at  his  death.  But  not 
a  drop  of  liquor  is  seen  at  our  meetings,  except  a  decanter  of 
water :  all  our  heavy  is  a  fermentation  of  symbols  ;  and  we  do  not 
di"aw  it  mild.  There  is  no  penny  tine  for  reticence  or  occult 
Bcience  ;  and  as  to  a  song  I  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance. 

1826.  The  time  may  have  come  when  the  original  documents 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  Neptune  may  be  worth  revising. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Athenceum  of  October  3  and 
October  17  :— 

■  The  tiJtrfol  dnj  ia  ubuat  four  minutes  ibort  of  tlic  lolw ;  thin*  uc  !BS  liderMl 
dnjs  in  tlie  year. 
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LE   VBRRIER'S   PLANET. 

"We  have  received,  at  the  last  moment  before  making  up  for 
press,  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John  Herechel,  in  reference 
to  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  communication  from  Mr.  Hind 
given  below ; — 

CoUingwood,  Oct.  I. 

'  In  my  address  to  the  British  Association  assembled  at  Southampton, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  resigning  the  chair  to  Sir  R.  MarcliiBon,  I  stated, 
among  the  remarkable  astronomical  events  of  the  last  twelvemonth, 
tliat  it  had  added  a  new  planet  to  our  list, — adding,  "  it  has  done  more, 
— it  has  given  ns  the  probable  prospect  of  the  discovery  of  another. 
We  Bee  it  as  Colnmboa  saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain.  Its 
moveTnents  have  been  felt,  trembling  along  the  far-reaching  line  of  oar 
analysis,  with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  oonlar  demonstra- 
tion."—These  eipressions  are  not  reported  in  any  of  the  papers  which 
profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  bnt  I  appeal  to  all  pre- 
sent  whether  they  were  not  nsed. 

Give  me  leave  to  state  my  reasons  for  this  confidence ;  and,  in  so 
dcdng,  to  call  attention  to  some  facts  which  deserve  to  he  pat  on  record 
in  the  history  of  this  noble  discovery.  On  Jaty  12,  1842,  the  late 
illoBbions  astronomer,  Bessel,  hononred  me  with  a  visit  at  my  present 
residence.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  conversing  on  the  great  work 
of  the  planetary  rednctions  undertaken  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal — then 
in  progress,  and  since  pnblishod,' — M.  Bessel  remarked  that  the  mo- 
taons  of  Uranns,  as  he  had  satlsGed  himself  by  carefal  examination  of 
^e  recorded  observations,  could  not  be  acconnted  for  by  the  pertnr- 
bationa  of  the  known  planets  ;  and  that  the  deviations  tar  exceeded  any 
possible  limits  of  error  of  observation.  In  reply  to  the  qnestion. 
Whether  the  deviations  in  qaestion  might  not  be  due  to  the  action 
of  an  onknown  planet? — he  stated  that  he  considered  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  snch  was  the  case, — being  systematic,  and  snch  as  might 
be  prodnced  by  an  exterior  planet.  I  then  inquired  whether  he  had 
attentpted,  from  the  indications  afforded  by  these  perturbations,  to 
discover  the  position  of  the  nnknown  body, — in  order  that  "  a  hue  and 
cry  "  might  be  raised  for  it.  From  his  reply,  the  words  of  which  I  do 
not  call  to  mind,  I  collected  that  he  hod  not  then  gone  into  that  in- 
qniry ;  but  proposed  to  do  so,  having  now  completed  certain  works 
which  had  occupied  too  mnch  of  hia  time.  And,  accordingly,  in  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  him  after  his  retam  to  Konigsbcrg,  dated 
November  14,  lBi2,  he  says, — "  In  reference  to  onr  conversation  at 
CoUingwood,  I  announce  to  yon  (tneldeich  Ihnen)  that  TTranas  is  not 
forgotten."  Doubtless,  therefore,  among  his  papers  will  be  found  some 
reeearches  on  the  subject. 
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Tbe  remarkable  calcalationa  of  H.  Le  Verrier — which  have  pointed 
oat,  aa  now  appears,  nearly  the  tme  sitaation  of  the  new  planet,  hy 
resolving  the  inverse  problem  of  the  perturbations — if  nncorrobonted 
by  repetition  of  the  nnmerical  calcalatiooa  by  another  hand,  or  by 
independent  inTestigation  ftom  anotber  qnarter,  wonld  hardly  jnstify 
Bo  Btroog  an  nsBurance  as  that  convoyed  by  my  ezpretisioDH  above 
alladed  to.  But  it  waa  known  to  me,  at  that  time,  (I  will  take  ths 
liberty  to  cite  the  Astronomer'  Boyal  as  my  anthorify)  that  a  similar 
inveBtigation  had  been  iadependently  entered  into,  and  a  oonclnsion  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  new  planet  very  nearly  coincident  with  M.  Le 
Terrier's  arrived  at  (in  entire  ignoraaoe  of  his  conclusions),  by  a  young' 
Cambridge  mathematician,  Mr.  Adams  ;-^who  will,  I  hope,  pardon  this 
mention  of  his  name  (the  matter  being  one  of  great  hjstorioal  moment), 
— and  who  will,  doubtless,  in  his  own  good  time  and  manner,  place  his 
calculations  before  the  public, 

J.  F.  W.  Hbrschbl.' 


Discovery  of  Le  Vermel's  Planet, 

Mr.  Hind  announces  to  the  Tivnen  that  he  has  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Briinnow,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  giving  the 
very  important  information  that  Le  Verrier'a  planet  was  found  by 
M.  Cralle,  on  the  night  of  September  23.  '  In  announcing  this 
grand  discovery,'  he  says,  *  I  think  it  better  to  copy  Dr.  Bninuow's 
letter.' 

Berlin,  Sept.  96. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — M.  Le  Verrier's  planet  waa  discovered  here  the  23rd 
of  September,  by  TA.  Galle.  It  is  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude,  but 
with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  seconds.     Here  are  its  places  : — 

h-  m.  8.  B.  A.  Declination. 

Sept.  23, 12    0 14-6  M.T.    328°  19'  160"        —13"  24'    82" 
Sept.  24.    8  54  40  9  M.T.     328°  18'  14  3"        —IS"  24'  29-7" 

The  planet  is  now  retrograde,  its  motion  amounting  daily  to  four   - 
seconds  of  time. 

Tours  moat  respectfully,  BRONNOW.* 

•This  discovery,'  Mr.  Hind  says,  'may  be  justly  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  theoretical  Astronomy ; '  and  he  adds, 
in  a  postacript,  that  the  planet  was  observed  at  Mr.  Bishop's 
Observatory,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  on  Wednesday  eight,  not- 
withstanding the  moonlight  and  hazy  sky.  *  It  appears  bright,' 
he  says, '  and  with  a  power  of  320  I  can  see  the  disc  The 
following  position  is  the  result  of  instrumental  comparisons  with 
33  Aquarii : — 
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Sept.  30,  »t  8b.  16in.  218.  Oreeswich  mom  time- 
Right  asoeiiBum  of  pknet        .        .        21h.  52m.  47'15s, 
Bonth  deduuttioQ   ....        18"  27'  20".' 


THE   NEW   PLANET. 

Cunbridga  Obierratorj,  Oct.  IS. 

The  allnsioii  nutde  b;  Sir  John  Herachel,  in  hia  letter  oonttuned  in 
&e  Aihmue»m  of  October  8,  to  the  theoretical  researches  of  Mr. 
AdaiuB,  raspecting  the  newly-diaooTered  planet,  has  indnced  me  to 
Teqnest  that  jon  wonld  make  the  foltowing  oommanication  pnblic.  It 
ia  right  that  I  Bhonld  fint  nj  that  I  hare  Mr.  Adams'a  permission  to 
make  the  statements  that  foUow,  ao  far  as  tbey  relate  to  bis  labours. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Adams 
was  led,  by  his  spontaDaona  and  independent  researches,  to  a  conclasion 
that  a  planet  most  exist  more  distant  than  TJranas.  The  matter  is  of 
too  great  historical  moment  not  to  receive  a  more  formal  record  than 
it  wonld  be  proper  to  give  it  here.  Mj  immediate  object  is  to  show, 
-while  the  attention  of  the  scientific  pnblic  is  more  particnlarly  directed 
to  the  subject,  that,  with  respect  to  this  remarkable  discorery,  Eoglish 
astTtmomers  ma;  lay  claim  to  some  merit. 

iSr.  Adams  formed  the  resolntion  of  trying,  by  calcalation,  to  acconnt 
for  the  anomalies  in  the  motion  of  Uranna  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  more 
distant  planet,  when  he  was  an  nndet^radaate  in  this  UuiverBity,  and 
when  his  exertions  for  the  academical  distinction,  which  he  obtained 
in  Jaonary  1813,  left  him  no  time  &r  pnrsaing  the  research.  In  the 
oottrse  of  that  year,  he  arrived  at  an  approximation  to  the  position  of 
Uie  rapposed  planot ;  whicb,  however,  he  did  not  consider  to  be  worthy 
of  confidence,  on  acconnt  of  his  not  having  employed  a  snfficient  nnmber 
of  observations  of  Untnns.  Accordingly,  he  requested  my  iu  tervention 
to  obtain  for  him  the  early  Qreenwich  observations,  then  in  conrse  of 
rednotion ; — which  the  Astronomer  Royal  immediately  supplied,  in  the 
kindest  possible  manner.  This  was  in  Febroaiy,  ISH.  In  September, 
184S,  Mr.  Adams  commnoicated  to  me  values  which  he  had  obtained 
for  the  beliocentrio  longitnde,  excentricity  of  orbit,  longitude  of  peri- 
helion, and  mass,  of  an  asanmed  exterior  planet, — dednced  entirely 
from  nnacconnted-for  pertnrbations  of  TJrunna.  The  same  resnltf, 
somewhat  corrected,  he  communicated,  in  October,  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal.  M.  Le  Yerrier,  in  aa  investigation  which  was  published  in 
Jnne  of  1846,  ass^ed  very  nearly  the  same  heliocentric  longitnde  for 
tiie  probable  position  of  the  planet  as  Mr.  Adams  had  arrived  at,  bat 
gave  no  resnltB  respecting  its  mass  and  the  form  of  its  orbit.  The 
coincidence  aa  to  position  from  two  entirely  independent  invettigations 
natnrally  inspired  confidence ;  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  shortly  after 
snggested  the  employing  of  the  Northnmbertand  telescope  of  this 
Observatory  in  a  systematic  search  after  the  hypothetical  planet;  re- 
oonunending,  at  the  same  time,  a  definite  plan  of  operations.     I  under. 
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took  to  make  tlie  search, — and  commenced  observing  on  July  29, 
The  observations  trere  directed,  in  the  first  inatance,  to  the  part  of  the 
heavene  irhich  theory  liad  pointed  out  as  the  most  probable  place  of 
the  planet ;  in  selecting  which  I  was  Raided  by  a  paper  drawn  up  for 
me  by  Mr.  Adams.  Kot  having  hoar  xxi.  of  the  Berlin  star-mapa — of 
the  publication  of  which  I  was  not  aware — I  had  to  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  comparison  of  obseryatione  made  at  interrala.  On  July  30, 
T  went  over  a  zone  9'  broad,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inclnde  all  stars 
to  the  eleventh  magnitnde.  On  Aagust  4,  I  took  a  broader  zone, — 
and  recorded  a  place  of  the  planet.  My  next  observations  were  on 
Angust  12  ;  when  I  met  with  a  star  of  the  eighth  m^nitnde  in  the 
zone  which  T  bad  gone  over  on  July  30, — and  which  did  not  then 
contain  this  star.  Of  course,  this  was  the  planet ; — the  place  of  which 
was,  thus,  recorded  a  second  time  in  fonr  days  of  observing.  A  com- 
parison of  the  obsorvations  of  July  30  and  August  12  wonid,  according 
to  the  principle  of  search  which  1  employed,  have  shown  me  the  planet. 
I  did  not  make  the  comparison  till  after  the  detection  of  it  at  Berlin — 
partly  because  I  bad  an  impression  that  a  much  more  extensive  search 
was  required  to  give  sjiy  probability  of  discovery — and  partly  from  the 
press  of  other  occupation.  The  planet,  however,  was  secured,  and  two 
positions  of  it  recorded  six  weeks  earlier  here  than  in  any  other 
observatory, — and  in  a  sy sternal ie  search  expressly  undertaken  for  tliat 
purpose.  I  give  now  the  positiooB  of  the  planet  on  Ai^ust  4  and 
August  12. 

Onenwfch  nuu  tlm«. 
i„~    i   Ilk   m™    OS.  fB.A.        21b.  S8m.  U-70a, 

Aug.  12.  Uh.  Bm.  28s.        .        .         j  jj.P.D.     103=2'       0  2" 

From  these  places  compared  with  recent  observations  Mr.  Adams 
has  obtained  the  following  results : — 

DiBtanca  of  the  planet  from  the  aan         .        •        .        .        ,  30'06 

Inclination  of  the  orbit 1°  46* 

Longitude  of  the  deacendiDg  node 306°  13' 

Heliocentric  longitude,  Aug.  * 320*  39' 

The  present  distance  &om  the  ann  is,  therefore,  thirty  times  the  earth's 
mean  distance  ; — which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  theoiy  had  indicated. 
The  other  elements  of  the  orbit  cannot  he  approximated  to  till  the 
observations  shall  have  been  continued  for  a  longer  period. 

The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  theoretical  search  after  this 
planet  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  to  justify  the  su^esting  of  a  name. 
With  his  consent,  1  mention  Oeeanus  as  one  which  may  possibly  receive 
the  votes  of  astronomers. — I  have  authority  to  state  that  Mr.  Adams's 
investigations  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  published  in  detail. 

J.  Challis.' 
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ASTRONOMICAL  POLICE  REPORT. 

*'  Ad  ill-looking  kind  of  body,  who  declined  to  give  any  name, 
vas  bronght  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  charged  with  having 
assaulted  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Uranus  in  the  public 
highway.  The  prosecutor  was  a  youngieh  looking  person,  wrapped 
up  in  two  or  three  great  coats ;  and  looked  chillier  than  any- 
thing imaginable,  except  the  prisoner, — whose  teeth  absolutely 
ahook,  all  the  time. 

Policeman  I^  Verrler  stated  that  he  saw  the  prosecutor  walking 
along  the  pavement,  —  and  sometimes  turning  sideways,  and 
sometimes  running  up  to  the  railings  and  jerking  about  in  a 
strange  way.  Calculated  that  somebody  must  be  pulling  hia 
coat,  or  otherwise  assaulting  him.  It  was  so  dark  that  be  could 
not  see ;  but  thought,  if  he  watched  the  direction  in  which  the 
next  odd  move  was  made,  he  might  find  out  something.  When 
the  time  came,  he  set  Briinnow,  a  constable  in  another  division 
of  the  same  force,  to  watch  where  he  told  him ;  and  Briinnow 
caught  the  prisoner  lurking  about  in  the  very  spot, — trying  to 
look  as  if  he  was  minding  his  own  bminess.  Had  suspected  for 
a  long  time  that  somebody  was  lurking  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Briinnow  was  then  called,  and  deposed  to  his  catching  the 
prisoner  as  described. 

M.  Arago. — Was  the  prosecutor  sober  P 

i«  Yerrier. — Lord,  yes,  your  worship ;  no  man  who  had  a  drop 
in  him  ever  looks  so  cold  as  he  did. 

M.  Arago. — Did  you  see  the  assault  ? 

Le  Vffrriar. — I  can't  say  I  did ;  but  I  told  Briinnow  exactly 
how  he'd  be  crouched  down, — just  as  he  was. 

M.  Arago  {to  B'riinnow), — Did  you  see  the  assault  ? 

Briinnow. — No,  your  worship ;  but  I  caught  the  prisoner. 

M,  Arago. — How  do  you  know  there  was  any  assault  at  all  ? 

Le  Yerrier. — I  reckoned  it  could'nt  be  otherwise,  when  I  saw 
the  prosecutor  making  those  odd  turns  <m  the  pavement. 

At.  Arago. — You  reckon  and  you  calculate  I  Why,  you'll  tell 
me,  next,  that  you  policemen  may  ait  at  home  and  find  out  all 
that's  going  on  in  the  streets  by  arithmetic.  Did  you  ever  bring 
a  case  of  this  kind  before  me  till  now  ? 

Le  Yerrier. — Why,  you  see,  your  worship,  the  police  are  grow- 
ing cleverer  and  cleverer  every  day.  We  can't  help  it : — it  grows  ' 
upon  us. 
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M.  Arago. — ^You're  getting  too  clever  for  me.  What  does  the 
prosecutor  know  about  the  matter  ? 

The  prosecutor  said,  all  he  knew  was  that  he  was  pulled  behind 
by  somebody  several  times.  On  being  further  examined,  he  said 
that  he  had  seen  the  prisoneT  often,  but  did  not  know  his  name, 
nor  how  he  got  his  living;  but  had  undentood  be  was  called 
Neptune.  He  himself  bad  paid  rates  and  taxes  a  good  many 
years  now.  Had  a  family  of  six, — two  of  whom  got  their  own 
living. 

The  prisoner,  being  called  on  for  his  defence,  said  that  it  was 
a  quarrel.  He  had  pushed  the  prosecutor — and  the  prosecutor 
hod  pushed  him.  They  had  known  each  other  a  long  time,  and 
were  always  quarrelling ; — he  did  not  know  why.  It  was  their 
nature,  he  supposed.  He  further  said,  that  the  prosecutor  had 
given  a  false  account  of  himself; — that  he  went  about  under 
different  names.  Sometimes  he  was  called  Uranus,  sometimes 
Herschel,  and  sometimes  Geoigium  Sidus ;  and  he  had  no 
character  for  regularity  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  he  was 
■ometimee  not  to  be  seen  for  a  long  time  at  once. 

The  prosecutor,  on  being  aaked,  admitted,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, that  he  had  pushed  and  pulled  the  prisoner  too.  In  the 
altercation  which  followed,  it  was  found  very  di£Scult  to  make 
out  which  began  : — and  the  worthy  magistrate  seemed  to  think 
they  must  have  begim  together. 

M.  Arago. — Prisoner,  have  you  any  iiimily? 

The  prisoner  declined  answering  that  question  at  present.  He 
■aid  he  thought  the  police  might  as  well  reckon  it  out  whether 
he  had  or  not. 

M.  Arago  said  he  didn't  much  differ  from  that  opinion. — He 
Jien  addressed  both  prosecutor  and  prisoner ;  and  told  them  that 
if  they  couldn't  settle  their  differences  without  quarrelling  in 
the  streets,  he  should  certainly  commit  them  both  next  time. 
In  the  meantime,  he  called  upon  both  to  enter  into  their  own 
recognizances ;  and  directed  the  police  to  have  an  eye  upon  both, 
— curving  that  the  prisoner  would  be  likely  to  want  it  a  long 
time,  and  Uie  prosecutor  would  be  not  a  hair  the  worse  for  it." 

This  squib  was  written  by  a  person  who  was  among  the  astrono- 
mers :  and  it  illnstrates  the  fact  that  Le  Verrier  had  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  field  until  Mr.  Challis's  letter  appeared.  Sir  John 
Herschel's  previous  communication  should  have  paved  the  way : 
but  the  wonder  of  the  discovery  drove  it  out  of  many  heads. 
There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  whole  matter  in  Professor 
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Grant's  *  Uiatory  of  Fhysical  Aetronom;.'  The  squib  scandalized 
some  grave  people,  who  wrote  severe  admonitions  to  the  editor. 
There  are  formalistB  who  spend  much  time  in  writing  propriety 
to  journals,  to  which  they  serve  as  foolometers.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Athanceumy  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  people  hawk  fine 
terms  for  common  things,  I  said  that  these  people  ought  to  have 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  should  contain  the  verse 
*  gentleman  and  lady,  created  He  them.'  The  editor  was  hand- 
somely fired  and  brimetoned  1 

A  new  Uieory  of  the  tides :  in  which  the  errors  of  the  nstial  thaory 

are  demonstmted  ;  and  proof  sfaewii  that  the  fnll  moon  is  not 

the  cause  of  a  concomitant  spring  tide,  but  actually  the  cause  of 

the  neaps  .  .  .  By  Comm*'.  Debenham,  R.!?.     London,  1846, 

8vo. 

The  author  replied  to  a  criticism  in  the  Athenceuvi,  and  I 

remember  bow,  in  a  veiy  few  words,   be  showed   that  he  had 

read  nothing  on  the  subjecL     The  reviewer  spoke  of  the  forces  of 

the  planets  {i.e.  the  Sun  and  Moon)  on  the  Ocean,  on  which  the 

author  remarks,   '  But  N.B.  the  Sun  is  no  planet,  Mr.  Critic' 

Had  he  read  any  of  the  actual  investigations  on  the  usual  theory, 

be  would  have  known  that  to  this  day  the  sun  and  moon  con- 

tinue  to  be  called  pUmete — though  the  phrase  is  disappearing — 

in  speaking  of  the  tides ;  the  sense,  of  course,  being  the  old  one, 

mndering  bodies. 

A  large  class  of  the  paradozera,  when  they  meet  with  some- 
thing which  taken  in  their  sense  is  absurd,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  the  intended  meaning,  but  walk  off  with  the 
words  laden  with  their  own  first  construction.  Such  men  are 
hardly  fit  to  walk  the  streets  without  an  interpreter.  I  was 
startled  for  a  moment,  at  the  time  when  a  recent  happy-^and 
more  recently  happier — marriage  occupied  the  public  thoughts, 
by  seeing  in  a  haberdasher's  window,  in  staring  large  letters,  an 
unpunctuated  sentence  which  read  itself  to  me  as  '  Princess 
Alexandra  I  collar  and  cuff  I'  It  immediately  occurred  to  me 
that  had  I  been  any  one  of  some  scores  out  of  my  paradozera, 
I  should,  no  doubt,  have  proceeded  to  raise  the  mob  against 
the  unscrupulous  person  who  dared  to  hint  to  a  young  bride  such 
maleficent— or  at  least  immellificent— conduct  towards  her  new 
lord.  But,  as  it  was,  certain  material  contexts  in  the  shop 
window  suggested  a  lees  savage  ezplanation.  A  paradozer  should 
not  stop  at  reading  the  advertisements  of  Newton  or  Laplace ;  he 
should  learn  to  look  at  the  stock  of  gaodsi 
■  i 
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I  think  I  moat  have  an  eye  for  double  roadingB,  wben  pre- 
■ented :  though  I  never  guess  riddles.  On  the  da;  on  which  I 
first  walked  into  the  Panizsi  reading  room — sa  it  ought  to  be 
called — at  the  Museum,  I  began  my  circuit,  of  the  wall-shelves 
at  the  ladies'  end :  and  perfectly  coincided  in  tbe  propriety  of 
the  Bibles  and  theological  works  being  placed  there.  But  the 
very  first  book  I  looked  on  the  back  of  had,  in  flaming  gold 
letters,  the  following  inucription — *  Blast  the  Antinomians  I '  If 
a  line  had  been  drawn  below  the  first  word,  Dr.  Blast's  history 
of  the  Antinomians  would  not  have  bees  so  fearfully  misinter- 
preted. It  seems  that  neither  tbe  binder  nor  the  arranger  of  tbe 
room  had  caught  my  reading.  The  book  was  removed  before  the 
catalogue  of  books  of  reference  was  printed. 

Two  systems  of  astronomy  :  first,  the  Newtonian  system,  showing 

the  rise  and  progress  thereof,  with  a  short  historical  acoonut; 

the  general  theory  with  a  variety  of  remarks  thereon :  second, 

the  system  in  aocordanoe  with  the  Holy  Scriptorea,  showing 

the  rise  and  prepress  from  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  the 

prophets,  Moses,  and  others,  in  the  first  Testament ;  oar  Lord 

Jesofi  Christ,  and  hia  apostles,  in  the  new  or  second  Testament ; 

Beeve  and  Mnggleton,  in  the  third  and  last  Testament ;  with 

a  variety  of  remarks  thereon.     By  Isaac  Frost.     London,  1846, 

4to. 

A   very   handsomely   printed   volume,   with  beautiful   plates. 

Many  readers  who  have  heard  of  Muggletonians  have  never  had 

any  distinct  idea  of  Lodowick  Muggleton,  the  inspired  tailor, 

(1608-1698)   who   about    1650   received  his    commission   from 

heaven,  wrote  a  Testament,  founded   a   sect,  and   descended  to 

posterity.     Of  Reeve  leas  is  usually  said ;  according  to  Mr.  Fnwt, 

he   and   Muggleton  are  the   two   'witnesses.*     I   shall  content 

myself  with  one  specimen  of  Mr,  Frost's  science ; 

"  I  was  once  invited  to  hear  read  over  '  Qntbrie  on  Aiitronomy,'  and 
when  the  reading  was  conclnded  I  was  asked  my  opinion  thereon ; 
when  I  Bud,  *  Doctor,  it  appears  to  me  that  Sir  L  Newton  has  only 
jpVea  two  proofs  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  earth  revolving  round 
tiie  sun :  all  the  rest  is  assertion  without  any  proofs.' — '  What  are 
theyP'  inquired  the  Doctor. — 'Well,'  I  said,  'they  are,  first,  tite 
power  of  attraction  to  keep  the  earth  to  the  snn ;  the  second  is  the 
power  of  repnision,  by  virtue  of  the  ceatrifligal  motion  of  the  earth  : 
aU  the  rest  appears  to  me  assertion  withont  proof.*  The  Doctor  oon- 
sidered  a  short  time,  and  then  said,  '  It  certainly  did  appear  so.'  I 
said,  '  Sir  Isaac  baa  certainly  obtained  the  credit  of  completing  tlie 
system,  bnt  really  he  has  only  half  done  his  work.'—'  How  is  that,' 
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Inqnired  my  friend  the  Doctor.  U;  <^ly  ^"^  ^^  ■  '  To°  w'H 
obeerve  bU  ajstem  shows  the  earth  traverses  roond  tlie  sun  on  an 
inclined  pUoe  ;  the  oonseqnence  is,  there  are  four  powers  required  to 
make  his  B78t«m  oomplete  : 

Ist     The  power  of  attraciuiih 

Sndlf .     The  power  of  r^ultum, 

3rd)y.     The  power  of  atemuUng  the  inclined  plane. 

4thlf .  The  power  of  descending  the  inclined  plane. 
Ton  will  thns  easily  see  the  /<7fir  powers  required,  and  Newton  haa 
only  accounted  for  ttoo ;  the  work  is  therefore  onlj  half  done.'  Upon 
due  reflection  the  Doctor  said,  '  It  oertaiuly  was  necessary  to  have 
these /our  points  cleared  up  before  the  system  could  be  said  to  be 
complete.'  " 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Frost,  and  many  others  on  my  list, 
have  really  encountered  doctors  who  could  be  puzzled  by  such 
stuff  as  this,  or  nearly  aa  bad,  among  the  votaries  of  existing 
^stems,  and  have  been  encouraged  thereby  to  print  their  ob- 
jections. But  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  from  the  words 
*  power  of  repulsion  by  virtue  of  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the 
earth,'  Mr.  Frost  may  be  suspected  of  having  something  more 
like  a  notion  of  the  much-mistaken  term  '  centrifugal  force ' 
than  many  paradoxers  of  greater  fame.  The  Muggletonian  sect 
is  not  altogether  friendless :  over  and  above  this  bftadsome 
volume,  the  works  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton  were  printed,  in  1832, 
in  three  quarto  volumes.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  Series,  v. 
80 ;  3rd  Series,  iii,  303. 

[The  system  laid  down  by  Mr.  Frost,  though  intended  to  be 
mbstantially  that  of  Lodowick  Muggleton,  is  not  so  vagari- 
ous. It  is  worthy  of  note  how  very  different  have  been  the 
fotea  of  two  contemporary  paradoxers,  Muggleton  and  George 
Fox.  They  were  friends  and  associates,  and  commenced  their 
csJ'eerB  about  the  same  time,  1647-1650.  The  followers  of  Fox 
have  made  their  sect  an  institution,  and  deserve  to  be  called 
the  pioneers  of  philanthropy.  But  though  there  must  still  be 
Muggletonians,  since  expensive  books  are  published  by  men  who 
take  the  name,  no  sect  of  that  name  is  known  to  the  world. 
Kevertheless,  Fox  and  Muggleton  are  men  of  one  type,  developed 
by  the  same  circumstances :  it  is  for  those  who  investigate  such 
men  to  point  oat  why  their  teachings  have  had  fates  so  different, 
Macaulay  says  it  was  because  Fox  found  followers  of  more  sense 
than  himself.  True  enough :  but  why  did  Fox  find  such 
followers  and  not  Muggleton  ?     The  two  were  equally  cnzj,  to. 
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all  appearance ;  and  the  diffflrence  required  mnsb  be  Bought  iu 
the  doctiinee  themselves. 

Fox  -wM  not  a  ratunuU  mac :  but  the  anccess  of  his  sect  and 
doctrines  entitles  him  to  a  letter  of  alteiation  of  the  phrase 
which  I  am  surprised  has  not  become  current.  When  Conduitt, 
the  husband  of  Newton's  half-nieoe,  wrote  a  circular  to  Newton's 
frienda,  just  after  his  death,  inviting  them  to  bear  their  parts  in 
a  proper  biography,  he  said,  *  As  Sir  I.  Newton  was  a  TuiHonal 
man,  I  think  every  one  ought  to  contribute  to  a  work  intended 
to  do  him  justice.'  Here  is  the  very  phrase  which  is  often 
wanted  to  signify  that  celebrity  which  puts  its  mark,  good  or 
bad,  on  the  national  history,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
aesertod  of  many  notorious  or  famous  historical  characters.  Thus 
George  Fox  and  Newton  are  both  natiorujl  men.  Dr.  Roget's 
Thesaunia  gives  more  than  fifty  synonyms — coUeaguet  would  be 
the  better  word — of  '  celebrated^  any  one  of  which  might  be 
applied,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  to  Newton  or  to  his  works,  no 
one  of  which  comes  near  to  the  meaning  which  Conduitt's  ad- 
jective immediately  suggests. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  too  Tiwnarckical  to  be  national. 
We  have  the  Queen's  army,  the  Queen's  navy,  the  Queen's  high- 
way, the  Queen's  English,  &c. ;  nothing  is  national  except  the 
debt.  That  this  remark  is  not  new  is  an  addition  to  its  force; 
it  has  hardly  been  repeated  since  it  was  first  made.  It  is  soma 
excuse  that  nation  is  not  vernacular  English  :  the  country  is  our 
word,  and  coy/ntry  man  is  appropriated.] 

Astronomical  Aphorisms,  or  Theory  of  Natare  {  founded  on  the 
immutable  basts  of  Meteorio  Action.  By  P.  Unrphy,  Kaq. 
London,  1817, 12mo. 

This  is  by  the  fiamer  of  the  Weather  Almanac,  who  appeals  to 
that  work  as  corroborative  of  his  theory  of  planetary  temperature, 
years  after  all  the  world  knew  by  experience  that  this  meteorolo- 
gical  theory  was  just  as  good  as  the  others. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Ballionists  as  it  affects  the  present  syBtein 
of  the  moDGy  laws.  By  Caleb  Quotem.  Birmingham,  lij47, 
8vo.  (pp.  16). 

This  pamphlet  is  one  of  a  class  of  which  I  know  very  little, 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  laws  relating  to  this  or  that  political 
bone  of  contention  are  imputed  to  deliberate  conspiracy  of  one 
class  to  rob  another  of  what  the  one  knew  ought  to  belong  to  the 
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other.  The  success  of  such  writers  in  believing  what  the;  have 
a  bias  to  believe,  would,  if  they  knew  themselves,  make  them 
think  it  equall;  likely  that  the  inculpated  classes  might  really 
believe  what  it  is  thei/r  interest  to  believe.  The  idea  of  a  guUty 
understanding  existing  among  fundholders,  or  landholders,  or 
any  holders,  all  the  country  over,  and  never  detected  except  by 
bouncing  pamphleteers,  is  a  theory  which  should  have  been  left 
for  Cobbett  to  propose,  and  for  Apella  to  believe. 

\_Aug%t«ti  1866.  A  pamphlet  shows  how  to  pay  the  National 
Debt.  Advance  paper  to  railways,  &c.,  receivable  in  payment  of 
taxes.  The  railways  pay  interest  and  principal  in  money,  with 
which  you  pay  your  national  debt,  and  redeem  your  notes. 
Twenty-five  years  of  interest  redeems  the  notes,  and  then  the 
principal  pays  the  debt.  Notes  to  be  kept  up  to  value  by  penal- 
ties.] 

The  Reasoner.    No.  45.    Edited  by  G.  J.  Holjoake.    trice  2(1. 
Is  there  snfGcient:  proof  of  the  existence  of  Qod  ?     8vo.    1847. 

This  acorn  of  the  holy  oak  was  forwarded  to  me  with  a  manu- 
script note,  signed  by  the  editor,  on  the  part  of  the  *  London 
Society  of  Theological  Utilitarians,'  who  say  '  they  trust  you 
may  be  induced  to  give  this  momentous  subject  your  considera- 
tion.' 'llie  supposition  that  a  middle-i^d  person,  known  as  a 
student  of  thought  on  more  subjects  than  one,  had  that  particular 
subject  yet  to  begin,  is  a  specimen  of  what  I  will  call  the  aa- 
8U7Hption-trick  of  controversy,  a  habit  which  pervades  all  sides 
of  all  subjects.  The  tract  is  a  proof  of  the  good  policy  of  letting 
opinions  find  their  level,  without  any  assistance  from  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  Twenty  years  earlier  the  thesis  would  have 
been  positive,  *  There  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
Crod,'  and  bitter  in  its  tone.  As  it  stands,  we  have  a  moderate 
and  respectful  treatment — wrong  only  in  making  the  opponent 
argue  absurdly,  as  usually  happens  when  one  side  invents  the 
other — of  a  question  in  which  a  great  many  Christians  have 
agreed  with  the  atheist:  that  question  being — Can  the  existence 
of  God  be  proved  independently  of  revelation?  Many  very 
religious  persons  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Holyoake.  And,  this  point  being  settled,  all  who  ^p'ee 
in  the  negative  separate  into  those  who  can  endure  scepticism, 
and  those  who  cannot :  the  second  class  find  their  way  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  very  number  of  '  The  Reasoner '  announces  the 
secession  of  one  of  its  correspondents,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
Christian  faith.      This  would  not  have  happened  twenty  years 
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before;  nor,  bad  it  happened,  would  it  hare  bees  respectfully 
announced. 

There  are  people  who  are  very  unfortunate  in  the  expres- 
Bion  of  their  meaning.  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  the  name  of  the 
*  London  Society,'  &c.,  forwarded  a  pamphlet  on  the  existence 
of  G-od,  and  said  that  the  Society  trusted  I  'maybe  induced  to 
give '  the  subject  my  '  consideration.'  How  could  I  know  the 
Society  was  one  person,  who  supposed  I  had  arrived  at  a  conclu- 
sion,  and  wanted  a  *  guiding  word*?  But  so  it  seems  it  was: 
Mr.  Holyoake,  in  the  EngUsh  Leader  of  October  15,  1864,  and  in 
a  private  letter  to  me,  writes  ae  follows : — 

"  The  gentleman  who  was  the  anthor  of  the  argoment,  and  who  asked 
me  to  send  it  to  Mr.  De  Morgan,  never  assamed  that  that  gentleman 
had  *  that  particoJar  sabjeot  to  begin  '—on  tbe  contmry,  he  enpposed 
that  one  whom  we  all  knew  to  ba  eminent  as  a  thinker  had  come  to  a 
conclusion  npon  it,  and  woald  perhaps  vonchsafe  a  guiding  word  to 
one  who  was,  as  yet,  seeking  tiie  solntion  of  the  Qreat  Problem  of 
Theology.  I  told  m;  friend  that '  Mr.  De  Mor^n  was  doubtless  pre- 
occupied, and  that  he  must  be  content  to  wait.  On  some  Axj  of 
courtesy  and  leisure  he  might  have  the  kindness  to  write.'  Nor  was 
I  wrong — the  answer  appears  in  yonr  pages  at  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
years." 

I  suppose  Mr.  Holyoake's  way  of  putting  his  request  waa  the 
ityhia  curicB  of  the  Society.  A  worthy  Quaker  who  was  sued 
for  debt  in  the  King's  Beach  was  horriBed  to  find  himself 
charged  in  the  declaration  with  detaining  his  creditor's  money 
by  force  and  arms,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
&c.  It  'a  only  the  stylus  curke,  said  a  friend :  I  don't  know 
cuHcE,  said  the  Quaker,  but  he  shouldn't  style  us  peace-breakers. 
The  notion  that  the  TWJi-existence  of  God  can  be  proved,  has 
died  out  under  the  light  of  discussion ;  had  the  only  lights 
shone  from  the  pulpit  and  the  prison,  so  great  a  step  would  never 
have  been  made.  The  question  now  is  as  above.  The  dictum 
that  Christianity  is  'part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land'  is 
also  abrogated ;  at  the  same  time,  and  the  coincidence  is  not 
an  accident,  it  is  becoming  somewhat  nearer  the  truth  that  the 
law  of  the  land  is  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity.  It  must  also 
he  noticed  that  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  articles 
of  toar;  and  so  was  duelling.  Any  officer  speaking  E^ainst 
religion  was  to  be  cashiered ;  and  any  officer  receiving  an  affront 
without,  in  the  last  resort,  attempting  to  kill  his  opponent,  was 
also  to  be  cashiered.  Though  somewhat  of  a  book-hunter,  I 
have   never   been  able   to  ascertain   the   date  of  the   collected 
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remonGtraticea  of  the  prelates  in  the  House  of  Lords  agaioBl  this 
overt  mcul(»tion  of  murder,  under  the  soft  name  of  aatiafaction : 
it  is  neither  in  Watt,  nor  in  Lowndes,  nor  iu  any  edition  of 
Brunet ;  and  there  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Was  the 
collected  edition  really  puhlished  ? 

[The  publication  of  the  above  in  the  Atken<su'm  has  not  pro- 
duced reference  to  a  single  copy.  The  collected  edition  seems 
to  be  doubted.  I  have  even  met  one  or  two  persons  who  doubt 
the  iact  of  the  Bishops  having  remonstrated  at  all :  but  their 
doubt  was  founded  on  an  absurd  supposition,  namely,  that  it  was 
no  bvsijiese  of  tkci/ra ;  that  it  was  not  the  busineas  of  the  prelates 
of  the  Church  in  union  with  the  State  to  remonstrate  against 
the  Crown  commanding  murder  I  Some  say  that  the  edition 
was  published,  but  under  an  irrelevant  title,  which  prevented 
people  &om  knowing  what  it  was  about.  Such  things  have 
happened:  for  example,  arranged  extracts  from  Wellington's 
general  orders,  which  would  have  attracted  attention,  fell 
dead  imder  the  title  of  'Principles  of  War.'  It  is  surmised 
that  the  book  I  am  looking  for  also  contains  the  protests  of 
the  Reverend  bench  against  other  things  besides  the  Thou-ahalt- 
do-murder  of  the  Articles  (of  war),  and  is  called  '  First  Elements 
of  Religion'  or  some  similar  title.     Time  clears  up  all  things.] 

With  the  general  run  of  the  philosophical  atheists  of  the  last 
century  the  notion  of  a  God  was  an  hypothesis.  There  was  left 
an  admitted  possibility  that  the  vt^e  somewhat  which  went  by 
more  names  than  one,  might  be  personal,  intelligent,  and  super- 
intendent. In  the  works  of  Laplace,  who  is  sometimes  called 
an  atheist  &om  his  writings,  there  is  nothing  from  which  such 
an  inference  can  be  drawn :  unless  indeed  a  Reverend  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  may  be  held  to  be  the  fool  who  said  in  his 
heart,  &c.  &c.,  if  his  contributions  to  the  PhUosophioal  Trans- 
actione  go  no  higher  than  nature.  The  following  anecdote  is 
well  known  in  Paris,  but  has  never  been  printed  entire.  Laplace 
once  went  in  form  to  present  some  edition  of  bis  'Syst^me  du 
Monde '  to  the  First  Consul,  or  Emperor.  Napoleon,  whom  some 
wagB  had  told  that  this  book  contained  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  O-od,  and  who  was  fond  of  putting  embarrassing  questions, 
received  it  with — '  M.  Laplace,  they  tell  me  you  have  written 
this  large  book  on  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  have  never 
even  mentioned  its  Creator.'  Laplace,  who,  though  the  most 
supple  of  politicians,  was  as  stiff  as  a  martyr  on  every  point  of 
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hia  philosophy  or  religion  (ex.  gr.  even  under  Charles  X.  he 
never  concealed  hia  dislike  of  the  priests),  drew  himself  up,  and 
answered  hluntly,  '  Je  u'avais  paa  besoin  de  cette  hypoth^se-IiL* 
Napoleon,  greatly  amused,  told  this  reply  to  Lagrange,  who 
exclaimed, '  Ah  1  c'est  one  belle  hypoth&e ;  pa  ezplique  beaucoup 
de  choses.* 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  last  words  of  Laplace  were  '  Ce 
que  nous  connaiasona  eat  pen  de  chose ;  ce  que  nous  ignorons 
est  immense.'  This  looks  like  a  parody  on  Newton's  pebbles : 
the  following  is  the  true  account;  it  comes  to  me  through  one 
remove  from  Poieson.  After  the  publication  (in  1825)  of  the 
gfth  volume  of  the  Micaniqut  CSleete,  Laplace  became  gradually 
weaker,  and  with  it  musing  and  abstracted.  He  thought  much 
on  the  great  problems  of  existence,  and  often  muttered  to  himself 
Qu'eat  ce  jrtfi  c'est  que  tout  aela !  After  many  alternations,  he 
appeared  at  last  so  permanently  proatrated  that  his  family  applied 
to  his  favorite  pupil,  M.  Poisson,  to  try  to  get  a  word  from  him. 
Poisson  paid  a  visit,  and  after  a  few  words  of  salutation,  said  '  J'ai 
une  bonne  nouvelle  4  vous  annoncer :  on  a  re(u  au  Bureau  des 
Longitudes  tme  lettre  d'Allemagne  annonpant  que  M.  Besael 
a  \6iH6  par  I'observation  voa  d^couvertes  th^riques  sur  les 
satellites  de  Jupiter.'  Laplace  opened  his  eyes  and  answered 
with  deep  gravity, '  Vhomme  ne  poursuit  que  dea  ckimh-ee.'  He 
never  apoke  again.     His  death  took  place  March  5,  1827. 

The  language  uaed  by  the  two  great  geometers  illustrates  what 
I  have  said;  a  supreme  and  guiding  intelligence — apart  from  a 
blind  rule  called  Ttatwre  of  things — was  an  hypothesia.  Tlie 
abaolute  denial  of  such  a  ruling  power  was  not  in  the  plan  of  the 
higher  philosophers :  it  was  left  for  the  smaller  fry.  A  round 
assertion  of  the  non-existence  of  anything  which  stands  in  the 
way  is  the  refuge  of  a  certain  class  of  minds :  but  it  succeeds 
only  with  things  subjective ;  the  objective  offers  reBiatance,  A 
philosopher  of  the  appropriative  class  tried  it  upon  the  constable 
who  appropriated  kim :  I  deny  your  existence,  aaid  he ;  Come 
along,  all  the  same,  said  the  unpsychological  policeman. 

Euler  was  a  believer  in  God,  downright  and  straightforward. 
The  following  etory  is  told  by  Thi^bault,  in  his  SouvenirB  de 
vingt  ana  de  aSjour  d,  Berlin^  published  in  hia  old  age,  about 
1 804.  This  volume  was  fully  received  as  trustworthy ;  and 
Marshal  MoUendorff  told  the  Due  de  Bassano  in  1807  that  it  was 
the  moat  veracious  of  books  written  by  the  most  honest  of  men. 
Thiebault  aays  that  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
the  story,  but  that  it  was  believed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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Dorth  of  Europe.  Diderot  paid  a  viait  to  the  Ruseian  Court  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Empreae.  Ho  conversed  very  freely,  and 
gave  the  younger  members  of  the  Court  circle  a  good  deal  of 
lively  atheism.  The  Emprees  was  much  amused,  but  some  of  her 
councillors  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  check  thefie 
expositions  of  doctrine.  The  Empress  did  not  like  to  put  a  direct 
muzzle  on  her  guest's  tongue,  so  the  following  plot  was  contrived. 
Diderot  was  informed  that  a  learned  mathematician  was  in  pos- 
sessioD  of  an  algebraical  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God, 
and  would  give  it  him  before  all  the  Court,  if  he  desired  to  hear 
it.  '  Diderot  gladly  connented :  though  the  name  of  the  mathe- 
matician is  not  given,  it  was  Euler.  He  advanced  towards 
Diderot,  and  said  gravely,  and  in  a  tone  of  perfect  conviction : 

MoTiaieur,  -^-it =  x,  done  Dieu  easiate ;  r^ondez  I   Diderot, 

to  whom  algebra  was  Hebrew,  was  embarrassed  and  disconcerted  i 
while  peals  of  laughter  rose  on  all  sides.  He  asked  permiseion 
to  return  to  Fiance  at  once,  which  wa^  granted. 

An  examination  of  the  Aatronomical  doctrine  of  the  Moon's  rota- 
tion.    By  J.  L.     Edinburgh,  1847,  8vo. 

A  systematic  attack  of  the  character  afterwards  made  with  less 
^U  and  more  notice  by  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons. 

July  1866,  J.  L.  appears  as  Mr.  James  Lamie,  with  a  new 
pamphlet  '  The  Astronomical  doctrines  of  the  Tkloon's  rotation 
.  .  .  .'  Edinburgh.  Of  all  the  works  I  have  seen  on  the  queation, 
this  is  the  most  confident,  and  the  sorest.  A  writer  on  astronomy 
Baid  of  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons, '  Of  coarse  he  convinced  oo  one  who 
knew  anything  of  the  subject.'  This  ' ungenerous  slur' on  the 
speculator's  memory  appears  to  have  been  keenly  felt ;  but  its  truth 
ia  admitted.  Those  who  knew  anything  of  the  subject  are  *  the 
so-called  men  of  science,'  whose  three  f  s  were  assailed ;  prestige, 
pride,  and  prejudice:  this  the  author  tries  to  effect  for  himself 
with  three  Q's ;  quibble,  quirk,  and  quiddity.  He  explains  that 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  not  hear  Jesus,  and  that  the 
lordly  bishop  of  Rome  will  not  cast  his  tiara  and  keys  at  the  feet 
of  the  *  humble  presbyter '  who  now  playe  the  part  of  pope  in 
Scotland.  I  do  not  know  whom  he  means :  but  perhaps  the 
Mends  of  the  presbyter-pope  may  consider  this  an  ungenerous 
slur.  The  best  proof  of  the  astronomer  is  just  such  'as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  merest  of  blockheads ' ;  but  as  the 
giver  is  of  course  not  a  blockhead,  this  ciicumstance  shows  how 
deeply  blinded  by  prejudice  he  must  be. 
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Of  course  the  paradozera  do  not  persuade  any  persons  who  knov 
their  subjects :  and  so  these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  reject  the 
Messiah.  We  must  suppose  that  the  makers  of  this  comparison 
are  Christians :  for  if  they  thought  the  Messiah  an  euthusiant  or 
an  impostor,  they  would  be  absurd  in  comparing  those  who  reject 
what  they  take  for  truth  with  others  who  once  rejected  what  they 
take  for  falsehood.  And  if  Christians,  they  are  both  irreverent 
and  blind  to  all  analogy.  The  Messiah,  with  His  Divine  mission 
proved  by  miracles  which  all  might  see  who  chose  to  look,  ia 
degraded  into  a  prototype  of  James  Laurie,  ingeniously  astrooo- 
mising  upon  ignorant  geometry  and  false  logic,  and  comparing  to 
blockheads  those  who  expose  his  nonsense.  Their  comparison  ia 
aa  foolish  as — supposing  them  Christians — it  ia  profane :  but,  like 
errors  in  general,  its  other  end  points  to  truth.  There  were 
Pseudochrists  and  Antichrists ;  and  a  Concordance  would  find  the 
real  forerunners  of  all  the  paradozers.  But  they  are  not  so  clever 
as  the  old  false  prophets :  there  are  none  of  whom  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  deceive  the 
very  educated.  Not  an  Egyptian  among  them  all  can  make 
uproar  enough  to  collect  four  thousand  men  that  are  murderers — 
of  common  sense — to  lead  out  into  the  wilderness.  Nothing,  says 
the  motto  of  this  work,  is  so  difficult  to  destroy  as  the  errors  and 
&lse  facts  propagated  by  illustrious  men  whose  words  have 
authority.  I  deny  it  altogether.  There  are  things  much  more 
difficult  to  destroy :  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  destroy  the  truths 
and  real  facts  supported  by  such  men.  And  again,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  prevent  men  of  no  authority  from  setting  up 
false  pretensions ;  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  destroy  asser- 
tions of  &ncy  speculation.  Many  an  error  of  thought  and  learning 
has  fallen  before  a  gradual  growth  of  thoughtful  and  learned 
opposition.  But  such  things  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  £c., 
are  never  put  down.  And  why  ?  BecauBe  thought  can  influence 
thought,  but  thought  cannot  influence  self-conceit :  learning  can 
annihilate  learning :  but  learning  cannot  annihilate  ignorance. 
A  sword  may  cut  through  an  iron  bar ;  and  the  severed  ends  will 
not  reunite :  let  it  go  through  the  air,  and  the  yielding  substance 
is  whole  again  in  a  momenL 

Miracles  verevg  Nainre :    being  Bn  application  of  certain  pro- 
positions in  the  theory  of  chances  to  the  Christian  miracles. 
By  Protimalethes.     Cambridge,  1847,  8vo. 
The  theory,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  carried  further  than  most 
students  of  the  subject  would  hold  defensible. 
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An  astrODomical  Lectare.  Bj  tiie  Ber.  B.  Wilaoa.  Greenock, 
1IH7,  l2mo. 

Against  the  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis. 

[Handed  nbont  in  the  streets  in  1847:  I  quote  the  whole ;]  Im- 
portant discovetT'  in  astronomy,  communicated  to  the  Aab^ao- 
mer  Boyal,  December  21at,  I84C.  That  the  Snu  revolve  roand 
the  PlanetA  in  26748)  j-ears,  in  oonsoqaence  of  the  combined 
attraction  of  the  planets  and  their  BatelHtes,  and  that  the  Earth 
revolve  round  the  Moon  in  18  yean  and  228  days.  D.  T, 
OuziEB  [altered  with  a  pen  into  Glazion.]     Price  one  petwy. 

1847.  Id  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  September,  1847, 
MiB.  BorroQ,  of  Shrewsbury,  publiiihed  some  remarks  tendiag  to 
impeach  the  &ct  that  Neptune,  the  planet  found  by  Galle,  really 
was  the  planet  which  Le  Yerrier  and  Adama  had  a  right  to  claim. 
This  was  followed  (September  14)  by  two  pages,  separately  circu- 
lated, of '  Further  Observations  upon  the  Planets  Neptune  and 
Uranus,  with  a  Theory  of  Perturbations';  and  (October  19, 1848) 
by  three  pages  of  'A  Review  of  M.  Leverrier's  Exposition.' 
Several  persons,  when  the  remarkable  discoveiy  was  made,  con- 
tended that  the  planet  actually  discovered  was  an  intruder ;  and 
the  future  histories  of  the  discoveiy  must  contain  some  account  of 
this  little  a^r-jfiece.  Tim  Linkinwater'a  theory  that  there  is  no 
place  like  London  for  coincidences,  would  have  been  utterly  over- 
thrown in  favour  of  what  they  used  to  call  the  celestial  spaces,  if 
there  had  been  a  planet  which  by  chance  was  put  near  the  place 
assigned  to  Neptune  at  the  time  when  the  discovery  was  made. 

Aerial  Navigation  ;  containing  a  description  of  a  proposed  flying 
machine,  on  a  new  principle.  By  Dsedalna  Britannions. 
London,  1847,  8vo. 

In  1842-43  a  Mr.  Henson  had  proposed  what  he  called  an 
aeronaut  steam-engine,  and  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to  incorporate 
an  '  Aerial  Transit  Company.'  The  present  plan  is  altogether 
different,  the  moving  power  being  the  explosion  of  mixed  hydro- 
gen and  air.  Nothing  came  of  it — not  even  a  Bill.  What  the 
final  destiny  of  the  balloon  may  be  no  one  knows:  it  may  reason- 
ably be  suspected  that  difficulties  will  at  last  be  overcome. 
Darwin,  in  his  'Botanic  Garden*  (1781),  faae  the  following 
prophecy : — ■ 
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Soon  shall  ibj  ami,  nnconqnered  St«ain  !  afar 
Drag  tKe  alow  bar^,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
Or,  on  wid»- waving  wings  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariot  throngh  the  fields  of  air. 

Darwin's  contemporaries,  no  doubt,  smiled  pity  on  the  poor  man. 
It  is  worth  note  that  the  two  true  prophocles  have  been  fulfilled 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  predictions.  Darwiu  was 
thinking  of  the  suggestion  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  when  he  spoke  of 
dragging  the  slow  barge :  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the  at«am- 
tug  has  been  employed  on  the  canals.  The  car  was  to  be  driven, 
not  drawn,  and  on  the  common  roads.  Perhaps,  the  Sying 
chariot  will  be  something  of  a  character  which  we  cannot  imagine, 
even  with  the  two  prophecies  and  their  fulfilments  to  help  us. 


A  book  for  the  pnblio.  Vew  Discovery.  The  canses  of  the 
circulation  of  tlie  blood  ;  and  the  trae  nature  of  the  planetary 
system.     London,  1848,  Svo. 

Light  is  the  sustainer  of  motion  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
blood.  The  natural  standard,  the  pulse  of  a  person  in  health, 
four  beats  to  one  respiration,  gives  the  natural  second,  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  earth's  progress  la  ita  daily  revolution.  The 
GrQ^k  fable  of  the  Titans  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  atomic 
theory :  but  any  attempt  to  convince  learned  classics  would  only 
meet  their  derision  ;  so  much  does  long-fostered  prejudice  stand 
in  the  way  of  truth.  The  author  complains  bitterly  that  m^i  of 
science  will  not  attend  to  him  and  others  like  him :  he  observes, 
that '  in  the  time  occupied  in  declining,  a  man  of  science  might 
test  the  merits.'  This  is,  alas  I  too  true ;  so  well  do  applicants 
of  this  kind  know  how  to  stick  on.  But  every  rule  has  its 
exception :  I  have  heard  of  one.  The  late  Lord  Spencer — the 
Lord  Althorp  of  the  House  of  Commons — told  me  that  a  speculator 
once  got  access  to  him  at  the  Home  Office,  and  was  proceeding  to 
imfold  his  way  of  serving  the  public     •  I  do  not  understand  these 

things,'  said  Lord  Althorp,  '  but  I  happen  to  have (naming 

an  eminent  engineer)  upstairs ;  suppose  you  talk  to  him  on  the 
subject.'  The  discoverer  went  up,  and  in  half-an-hour  returned, 
and  said, '  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  intro- 
ducing me  to  Mr. ;  he  has  convinced  me  that  I  am  quite 

wrong.'  I  snpposed,  when  I  heard  the  story — but  it  would  not 
have  been  seemly  to  say  it — that  Lord  A.  exhaled  candour  and 
sense,  which  infected  those  who  came  within  reach :  he  would 
have  done  so,  if  anybody. 
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'  A  method  to  trisect  a  Beriea  of  anglee  ttaving  relation  to  each 
other ;  ^bo  a&otLer  to  trisect  bdj  given  angle.  3y  James 
Sabben.    1848  (two  quarto  pages). 

'The  consequence  of  years  of  intense  thought':  very  likely, 
snd  very  sad. 

1848.  The  following  was  sent  to  me  in  manuscript.  I  give 
the  whole  of  it : — 

'  Quadrature  of  the  CireU. — A  quadrant  is  a  cnrvilinear  angle  tra- 
versing Tonnd  and  at  an  eqnal  distance  &om  a  given  poin^  called 
a  centre,  no  two  points  in  the  cnrve  being  at  the  same  angle,  bat 
irreptitionsly  gradnating  from  90  to  60.  It  is  therefore  a  mean  amgle 
of  90  and  60,  which  is  75,  becanse  it  is  more  than  60,  and  less  than  90, 
approxiEnately  irom  60  to  90,  and  from  90  to  60,  with  eqool  generation 
in  each  irreptitioos  approximation,  therefore  meeting  in  75,  and  which 
is  the  mean  angle  of  the  qoadrant. 

Or,  ^oppose  a  line  drawn  from  a  givrai  point  at  90,  and  fknn  the 
same  point  a  line  at  60.  Let  each  of  these  lines  revolve  on  this  point 
toward  each  other  at  an  eqnal  ratio.  They  will  become  one  line  at  75, 
and  bisect  the  carve,  which  is  one-sixth  of  the  entire  circle.  The 
reeolt,  taking  16  as  a  diameter,  gives  an  area  of  201  072400,  and  a 
circnmference  of  50'2681. 

The  original  conception,  its  natural  harmony,  and  the  reealt,  to  my 
own  mind  ia  a  demonstrative  tmth,  which  I  presnme  it  right  to  make 
known,  thoagh  perhaps  at  the  hasard  of  nnpleasant  if  not  onconrteons 
remarks.' 

I  have  added  punctnation :  the  handwriting  and  spelling  are 
those  of  an  educated  person ;  the  word  vrreptitious  is  indubitable. 
The  whole  is  a  natud^l  curiosity. 

The  qnadratnre  and  exact  area  of  the  circle  demonstrated.    By 

Wm.  Peters.     8vo.  n.  d.  (circa  1848). 
Suggestions  as  to  the  necessity  tor  a  revolution  in  philosophy  ;  and 
prospectus  for  the  establislunent  of  a  new  quarterly,  to  be  called 
the  Phyiieai  Pkiloti/pker  and  Heterodox  Review.    By  Q.  E,  D. 
8vo.    1848. 
These  works  are  by  one  author,  who  also  published,  as  appears 
by  advertisement, 

'Newton  rescned  from  the  precipitancy  of  his  followers  through  a 
century  and  a  half,'  and  '  Dangers  along  a  coast  by  correcting  (as  it  is 
called)  a  ship's  reckoning  by  bearings  of  the  land  at  night  &11,  or  in 
»  fc^,  nearly  ont  of  print.  Sabscriptions  are  requested  for  a  new 
edition.' 
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The  aiea  of  s  circle  is  made  four-fifl^s  of  the  circumscribed 
square :  proved  on  an  aasumptioa  which  it  is  purposed  to  explain 
in  a  longer  essay.  The  author,  as  Q.  E.  D.,  was  in  controversy 
with  the  Athenctnim  journal,  and  criticised  a  correspondent,  D., 
who  wrote  against  a  certain  class  of  discoverers.  He  believed  the 
common  theories  of  hydrostatics  to  be  wrong,  and  one  of  his 
questions  ivas — 

'  Have  yon  ever  taken  into  accoont  anent  gravity  and  gravitation  the 
fact  that  a  five  grain  cube  of  cork  will  of  ituelf  half  sink  in  the  water, 
whiUt  it  will  take  20  grains  of  braas,  which  will  sink  of  itself,  to  poll 
under  the  other  half?  Fit  tbis  if  yon  can,  friend  D.,  to  yonr  notions 
of  gravity  and  specific  gravity,  aa  applied  to  the  constractioa  of  a 
universal  law  of  gravitation/ 

This  the  AthencBum  published — ^but  without  some  Italics,  for 
which  the  editor  was  sharply  reproved,  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of 
the  qitod  erat  D.  numetrandum :  on  which  the  author  remarks — 
'  D,— Wherefore  the  e  caret  ?  is  it  D  apostrophe  ?  D',  D'M,  Vi/Lo, 
D'MonBtraodum ;  we  cannot  find  the  wU  of  it.'  This  I  conjecture 
to  contain  an  illusion  to  the  name  of  the  supposed  author ;  hut 
whether  De  Mocritus,  De  Mosthenes,  or  I>e  Moivre  was  intended, 
I  am  not  willing  to  decide. 

The  Scriptaral  Calendar  and  Chronological  Reformer,  for  the 
statute  year  1849.  Inclading  a  review  of  recent  pnbUcationa 
on  the  Sabbath  qnestlon.     London,  1849,  I2mo. 

This  is  the  almanac  of  a  sect  of  ChristianB  who  keep  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  having  a  chapel  at  Mill  Yai-d,  Goodman's  Fields.  They 
wrote  coutroversial  works,  and  perhaps  do  so  still ;  but  I  never 
chanced  to  see  one. 

Geometry  versug  Algebra ;  or  the  trisection  of  an  angle  geometri- 
cally solved.    By  W.  Upton,  B.A.    Bath  (circa  1849).    8vo. 

The  author  published  two  tracts  under  this  title,  containing 
different  alleged  proofs:  but  neither  gives  any  notice  of  the 
change.  Both  contain  the  same  preface,  complaining  of  the 
British  Association  for  refusing  to  examine  the  production.  I 
suppose  that  the  author,  finding  his  first  proof  wrong,  invented 
the  second,  of  which  the  Association  never  had  the  offer ;  and, 
feeling  sure  that  they  would  have  equally  refused  to  examine  the 
second,  thought  it  justifiable  to  present  that  second  as  the  one 
which  they  bad  refused.  Mr.  Upton  has  discovered  that  the 
common  way  of  finding  the  circumference  is  wrong,  would  set  it 
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right  if  be  had  leisure,  sod,  ia  the  mean  time,  has  eolred  the 
problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

The  trisectitr  of  an  angle,  if  he  demand  attention  from  any 
^nathematidan,  is  bound  to  "produce,  from,  his  construction,  an 
eaupreseion  for  the  sine  or  cosine  of  the  third  part  of  any  angle, 
in  terms  of  the-sme  or  cosine  of  the  angle  itedf,  obtained  by  help 
of  no  kighttr  than  the  square  root.  The  mathematician  knows 
that  such  a  thing  cannot  be ;  but  the  trisector  virtually  says  it 
can  be,  and  is  bound  to  produce  it,  to  save  time.  This  is  the 
tnisfortime  of  most  of  the  eoLvers  of  the  celebrated  problems,  that 
they  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  present  those  consequences  of 
their  results  by  which  they  can  be  easily  judged.  Sometimes 
they  have  the  knowledge,  and  quibble  out  of  the  use  of  it.  In 
many  cases  a  person  makes  an  honest  beginning  and  presents  what 
he  is  sure  is  a  solution.  By  conference  with  others  he  at  last  feels 
uneasy,  fears  the  light,  and  puts  self-love  in  the  way  of  it.  Dis- 
honesty sometimes  follows.  The  Bpeculators  are,  as  a  class,  very 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  mathematicians  are  in  fraudulent  con- 
federacy against  them :  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  each  one  of 
them  consentB  to  the  mode  in  which  the  rest  are  treated,  and 
fancies  conspiracy  against  himself.  The  mania  of  conspiracy  is  a 
very  cunous  subject.  I  do  not  mean  these  remarks  to  apply  to 
the  author  before  me. 

One  of  Mr.  Upton's  trisections,  if  true,  would  prove  the  truth 
of  the  following  equation  : — 

3cos|  =   1    +  ^(4-sin»tf) 

which  is  certainly  false. 

In  1852  I  examined  a  terrific  coostruction,  at  the  request  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wallich,  who  was  anxious  to  persuade  a  poor  country- 
man of  his  that  trisection  of  the  angle  was  waste  of  time.  One  of 
the  principles  waa,  that '  magnitude  and  direction  determine  each 
other.'  The  construction  was  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that, 
0  being  any  angle,  the  cosine  of  its  third  part  is 
..!„  •>()    -..,0  ^^   ■    ^^  la  ^j„  ^^ 


divided  by  the  square  root  of 

dn  *Z8  cos  -rr  +  Bin  *5  +  sin  Z0 .  sin  59 .  sin  *0 

This  is  from  my  rough  notes,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct.  It 
is  so  nearly  tnie,  unless  the  angle  be  very  obtuse,  that  common 
drawing,  applied  to  the  construction,  will  not  detect  the  error. 
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There  are  many  fonnulte  of  this  kind  :  and  I  have  several  times 
found  a  speculator  who  has  diacovered  the  corresponding  con- 
Btniction,  has  seen  the  approximate  success  of  his  drawing— often 
as  great  as  absolute  truth  could  give  in  graphical  practice, — and 
has  then  set  about  bis  demonstration,  in  which  he  always  succeeds 
to  his  own  content. 

There  is  a  trisection  of  which  I  have  lost  both  cutting  and 
reference ;  I  think  it  is  in  the  United  Service  Journal.  I  could 
not  detect  any  error  in  it,  thou^rh  certain  there  must  be  one. 
At  least  I  discovered  that  two  parts  of  the  diagram  were  incom- 
patible unless  a  certain  point  lay  in  line  with  two  others,  by 
which  the  angle  to  be  trisected — and  which  was  trisected — was 
bound  to  be  either  0°  or  180°. 

Aug.  22,  1866.  Mr.  Upton  sticks  to  his  subject.  He  has  just 
published  '  The  Uptonian  Trisection.  Respectfully  dedicated  to 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  It  seems  to  be  a 
new  attempt.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  sentence  I  have  put  ia 
italics :  nor  does  he  mention  my  notice  of  him,  unless  he  mean 
to  include  me  among  those  by  whom  he  has  been  *  ridiculed  and 
sneered  at '  or  '  branded  as  a  brainless  heretic'  I  did  neither  one 
nor  the  other :  I  thought  Mr.  Upton  a  paradoxer  to  whom  it  was 
likely  to  be  worth  while  to  propound  the  definite  assertion  now 
in  italics ;  and  Mi.  Upton  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  take 
issue  on  the  point.  He  prefers  general  assertions  about  algebra. 
So  long  as  he  cannot  meet  algebra  on  the  above  question,  he  may 
issue  as  many  'respectful  challenges'  to  the  mathematicians  as 
he  can  find  paper  to  write :  he  will  meet  with  no  attention. 

There  is  one  trisection  which  is  of  more  importance  thui  that 
of  the  angle.  It  is  easy  to  get  half  the  paper  on  which  you 
write  for  margin ;  or  a  quarter  ;  but  very  troublesome  to  get  a 
third.  Show  us  how,  easily  and  certainly,  to  fold  the  paper  into 
three,  and  you  will  be  a  real  benefactor  to  society. 

Early  in  the  century  there  was  a  Turkish  trisector  of  the 
angle,  Hussein  Effendi,  who  publixfaed  two  methods.  He  was  the 
father  of  Ameen  Bey,  who  was  well  known  in  England  thirty 
years  ago  as  a  most  amiable  and  cultivated  gentleman  and  an 
excellent  mathematician.  He  was  then  a  student  at  Cambridge ; 
and  he  died,  years  ago,  in  command  of  the  army  in  Syria. 
Hussein  EflFendi  was  instructed  in  mathematics  by  Ingliz  Selim 
EtTendi,  who  translated  a  work  of  Bonnycastle  into  Turkish. 
This  Englishman  was  Richard  Baily,  brother  of  Francis  Baily  the 
astronomei,  who  emigrated  to  Turkey  in  his  youth,  and  adopted 
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the  mannen  of  the  Torke,  but  whether  their  religion  also  I  never 
heard,  though  I  should  suppose  be  did. 

I  now  give  the  letters  from  the  agricultural  labourer  and  his 
&iend,  described  in  page  9.  They  are  curiosities;  and  the 
history  of  the  quadrature  can  never  be  well  written  without  some 
specimens  of  this  kind : — 

'  Doctor  Moi^an,  8ir.    Permit  me  to  address  yon 

Bmte  Creation  may  perh^is  enjoy  the  faculty  of  behold- 
ing visible  things  with  a  more  penitrating  eye  than  ourselves.  But 
Spiritual  objects  are  u  &r  oat  of  their  reach  as  though  tfaey  had  no 
being 

Nearest  therefore  to  the  brate  Creation  are  those  men  who  Suppose 
themselves  to  be  so  fiir  governed  by  eztomal  objects  as  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  they  See  and  feel  And  Can  accomedato  to  their 
Shallow  anderstandiiig  and  Imaginations 

My  Dear  Sir  Let  us  all  Consult  ourselves  by  the  wise  proverb.. 

I  believe  that  evry  man*  merit  A  ability  aught  to  bo  appreciated 
and  valued  In  proportion  to  its  worth  A  utility 

In  whatever  State  or  Circnmstances  they  may  fortunately  or  nn- 
fortnnately  be  placed 

And  happy  it  is  for  eviy  man  to  tnow  his  worth  and  place 

When  a  Gentleman  of  your  Standing  in  Society  Clad  with  those 
honors  Can  not  understand  or  Solve  a  problem  That  is  explicitly  ex* 
plained  by  words  and  Letters  and  matbematacally  operated  by  figners 
He  had  best  consult  the  wise  proverd 

Do  that  which  thon  Canst  understand  and  Comprehend  for  thy 
good. 

I  would  recommend  that  Such  Gentleman  Change  his  business 

And  appropriate  his  time  and  attention  to  a  Sunday  School  to 
Learn  what  he  Conld  and  keep  the  Litle  Children  form  darting  their 
Close 

With  Sincere  feelings  of  Gratitude  for  your  weakness  and  Inability 
1  am 

Sir  your  Superior  in  3bithematics  ■  — ' 

1M9  Join  tli29. 

'  Dor  Morgtu  Sir 

I  wrote  and  Sent  my  work  to  Professor of  -■-—  State  of  — — 

Uuited  States 

I  am  now  in  the  possesion  of  the  facts  that  he  highly  approves  of 
my  work.     And  Says  he  will  Insure  me  Reward  in  the  States 

I  write  this  that  yon  may  understand  that  I  have  knowledge  of  the 
nnfair  way  that  I  am  treated  In  my  own  nati  County 

I  am  told  and  have  reasons  to  believe  that  it  is  the  Clergy  that  treat 
me  so  unjust. 

I  am  not  Desirious  of  heaping  Disonors  upon  my  own  nation.     But 
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if  I  have  to  Leave  this  kingdom  without  my  Just  dnes.  The  world 
Shall  know  how  I  am  and  bavB  heen  treated. 

I  am  Sir  DeeiroaB  of  my 
Jnat  does 

1849  Jnl;  3. 

July  7Ui,  1849. 

Sir,  I  hare  been  ffren  to  nnderetand  that  a  friead  of  mine  one  whom  I 
shall  never  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  snch  the'  lowly  bis  origine; 
nay  not  only  not  ashamed  bat  proud  of  doing  bo  for  I  am  one  of  those 
who  esteem  and  respect  a  man  according  to  hia  ability  and  probity, 
deeming  with  Dr.  Watts  '  that  the  mind  is  the  standard  of  the  man,'  has 
laid  before  yon  and  asked  your  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, viz.  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  he  did  this  with  the  firmest  belief 
that  yon  wonld  not  only  treat  the  matter  in  a  straightforward  manner 
but  with  the  conviction  that  from  your  known  or  supposed  knowledge 
of  mathematicks  would  have  given  an  upright  and  honomble  decision 
upon  the  anbject;  bnt  the  question  is  have  yon  done  so  p  Could  I  say 
yes  I  would  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  have  congratulated  you 
upon  your  decision  whatever  it  might  have  been  bnt  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  cannot  your  letter  is  a  paltry  evasion,  yon  say  '  that  it  is  a  great 

pity  that  yoa  (Mr. )  should  have  atteuipt«d  this  (the  quadrature 

of  the  circle)  for  your  mathematical  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  you  know  in  what  the  problem  consists,'  you  don't  say  in  what 
it  does  consist  aeeording  to  your  ideat,  oh  !  no  nothing  of  the  sort,  yoa 
enter  into  no  disquisition  upon  the  subject  in  order  to  show  where  you 

think  Mr. is  wrong  and  why  yon  have  not  is  simply — hecause 

you  cawwt — you  know  that  he  has  done  it  and  what  is  if  I  am  not 
wrongly  informed  yov.  have  been  heard  to  say  so.  He  has  done  what 
yon  nor  any  other  mathematician  as  those  who  call  themselvra  such 
have  done.  And  what  is  the  reason  that  you  will  not  candidly  ac- 
knowledge to  him  ae  yon  have  to  others  that  he  has  squared  the  circle 
shall  I  tell  you  P  it  is  because  he  has  performed  the  feat  to  obtain  the 
glory  of  which  mathematicians  have  battled  from  time  immemorial 
that  they  might  encircle  their  brows  with  a  wreath  of  laurels  tax  more 
glorious  than  ever  conqueror  won  it  is  simply  this  that  it  is  a  poor 
man  a  humble  artisan  who  has  gained  that  victory  that  yon  don't  like 
to  acknowledge  it  you  don't  like  to  be  beaten  and  worse  to  acknowledge 
that  you  have  miscalculated,  yon  have  in  short  too  small  a  soul  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  right. 

I  was  asked  my  opinion  and  I  gave  it  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirm- 
mative  and  I  am  backed  in  my  opinion  not  only  by  Mr. a  mathe- 
matician and  watchmaker  residing  in  the  boro  of  Southwark  hut  by 

no  less  an  authority  than  the  Professor  of  mathematics  of College 

United  States  Mr. and  I  presume  that  he  at  least  is 

your  equal  as  an  authority  and  Mr. says  that  the  government 

of  the  U,  S,  will  recompense  M.  D.  for  the  discovery  he  has  made  if 
BO  what  a  reflection  upon  Old  england  the  boasted  land  of  freedom 
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ihe  nnrsery  of  the  arUi  and  scienceB  that  her  Bona  are  obliged  to  go  to 
a  foreign  country  to  obtain  that  recompense  to  which  the;  are  joatl; 
entitled 

Id  conclusion  I  had  to  contradict  an  assertion  70a  made  to  the 
effect  that  '  there  is  not  nor  ever  was  any  reward  offered  by  the 
government  of  this  country  for  the  discovery  of  the  qnadratnre  of  the 
circle.'  I  beg  to  inform  yoa  that  there  wot  bnt  that  it  having  been 
deemed  an  impossibility  the  govdmiaeut  has  withdrawn  it.  I  do  this 
npon  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

I  am,  sir,  yours ' 

Dr.  Morgan. 

Notes  on  the  Kinematic  Effects  of  Rcvolation  and  Rotation,  with 
reference  to  the  Motions  of  the  Moon  and  of  the  earth.  By 
Henry  Porigal,  Jun.  Esq.     London,  1846-18ii),  6vo. 

On  the  misnee  of  technical  terms.  Ambiguity  of  the  terms  Hololum 
and  Eevolulion,  owing  to  the  doable  meaning  improperly  attri' 
bated  to  each  of  the  words.  (No  date  nor  place,  but  by  Mr,  Peri- 
gal,  I  have  no  donbt,  and  containing  lettei-a  of  1849  and  1850.) 

The  moon  controversy.  Facts  v.  Definitions.  By  H.  P.,  Jnn. 
London,  1856,  8to.  (pp.  4.) 

Mr.  Henry  Peiigal  helped  me  twenty  years  ago  with  the 
diagrams,  direct  from  the  Uthe  to  the  wood,  for  the  article 
*  Trochoidal  Curves,'  in  the  Penny  CyclopcEdia :  these  cuts  add 
very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  article,  which,  indeed,  could  not 
have  been  made  intelligible  without  them.  He  has  bad  many 
years'  experience,  as  an  amateur  turner,  in  combination  of  double 
and  triple  circular  motions,  and  has  published  valuable  diagrams 
in  profusion.  A  person  to  whom  the  double  circular  motion  is 
familiar  in  the  lathe  naturally  looks  upon  one  circle  moving 
upon  another  as  in  simple  motion,  if  the  second  circle  be 
fixed  to  the  revolving  radius,  so  that  one  and  the  same  point 
of  the  pioving  circle  travels  upon  the  fixed  circle.  Mr.  Perigal 
commenced  his  attack  upon  the  moon  for  moving  about 
her  axis,  in  the  first  of  the  tracts  above,  ten  years  before 
Mr.  Jellinger  Symons ;  but  be  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  it  a  subject  for  the  TiTnes  newspaper.  His  familiarity 
with  combined  motions  enabled  him  to  handle  his  arguments 
much  better  than  Mr.  J.  Symons  could  do :  in  fact,  he  is  the 
clearest  assailant  of  the  lot  which  turned  out  with  Mr.  J.  Symons. 
But  he  is  as  wrong  as  the  rest.  The  assault  is  now,  I  suppose, 
abandoned,  until  it  becomes  epidemic  again.  This  it  will  do : 
it  is  one  of  those  fallacies  which  are  very  tempting.  There  was 
a   dispute   on   the  subject   in    1748,   between   James   Fergusoq 
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and   an   anonymooB  oppoDent;  and   I   think   there  have   been 

others. 

A  poet  appears  in  the  field  (July  19,  1863)  who  calls  himself 

Cyclops,  and  writes  four  octavo  pages.     He  makes  a  dintinction 

between  rotation  and  revolution ;  and  his  doctrines  and  phrases 

are  so  like  those  of  Mr.  Perigal  that  he  is  a  follower  at  least. 

One  of  bis  arguments  has  so  often  been  used  that  it  is  worth 

while  to  cite  it : — 

Would  MathematioalB — foreooth — 
If  true,  have  foiled  to  prove  its  truth  P 
Would  not  they — if  they  ooatd — submit 
Some  overwhelming  proofs  of  it  P 
But  still  it  tottera  proojUu  I     Hence 
There's  strong  presumptive  evidence 
None  do — or  can — anch  proof  propound 
Because  the  dogma  i»  wmound. 
For,  were  there  means  of  doing  so. 
They  would  have  proved  it  long  ago. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  alternatives.  Proof  requires  a  person 
who  ean  give  and  a  person  who  can  receive,  I  feel  inspired  to 
add  the  following : — 

A  blind  man  said,  As  to  the  Sun, 

I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  there's  none ; 

For  if  there  had  been  one  to  show 

They  would  have  shown  it  long  ago. 

How  came  he  anoh  a  goose  to  be  P 

Did  he  not  know  he  couldn't  see  p 
Not  he ! 

The  absurdity  of  the  verses  b  in  the  argument.  The  writer 
was  not  so  ignorant  or  so  dishonest  as  to  affirm  that  nothing  had 
been  offered  by  the  other  side  as  proof;  accordingly,  his  eyllogism 
amounts  to  this : — If  your  proposition  were  true,  you  could  have 
given  proof  satisfactory  to  m6 ;  but  this  you  have  not  done, 
therefore,  your  proposition  is  not  true. 

The  echoes  of  the  moon-controversy  reached  Benares  in 
1657,  in  which  year  was  there  published  a  pamphlet  'Does  the 
Moon  Rotate  ? '  in  Sanscrit  and  English.  The  arguments  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  discussion  at  home. 

We  see  that  there  are  paradoxers  in  argument  as  well  as  in 
assertion  of  fiict :  my  plan  does  not  bring  me  much  into  contact 
with  these ;  but  another  instance  may  be  useful.  Sects,  whether 
religious  or  political,  give  themselves  names  which,  in  meaning, 
are  claimed  also  by  their  opponents ;  loyal,  liberal,  conservative 
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(of  good),  &C.  have  been  sererally  appropriated  by  parties.  Whig 
and  Tory  are  unobjectioiiable  names:  the  first — vhich  occurs 
in  Knglish  ballad  as  well  as  in  Scotland — is  sour  milk ;'  the 
Becond  is  a  robber.  In  theology,  the  Greek  Church  is  Oi-tkadooSf 
the  Roman  is  Catholic,  the  modem  Puritan  is  Evangelical^  &c. 

The  word  Christian  {ante,f,  147)  is  an  instance.  When  words 
b^n,  they  carry  their  meanings.  The  Jews,  who  bad  their 
Mefisiah  to  come,  and  the  followers  of  Jesm  of  Nazareth,  who 
took  Him  for  their  Messiah,  were  both  Christians  (which  means 
ifeasianites) :  the  Jews  would  never  have  invented  the  term  to 
signify  Jesuans,  nor  would  the  diRciples  have  invented  such  an 
ambiguous  term  for  themselves ;  had  they  done  so,  the  Jews 
would  have  disputed  it,  as  they  would  have  done  in  later  times 
if  they  had  had  fair  play.  The  Jews  of  our  day,  I  see  by  their 
newspapers,  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  RaLbi  Joshua.  But  the 
Heathens,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  Jewish  hope, 
would  naturally  apply  the  term  Christian  to  the  only  followers 
of  a  Measiak  of  whom  they  had  heard.  For  the  Jeeuans  invaded 
them  in  a  missionary  way;  while  the  Jews  did  not  attempt,  at 
least  openly,  to  make  proselytes. 

All  such  words  as  Catholic,  &c,  are  well  enough  as  mere  nomen- 
clature ;  and  the  world  falls  for  the  most  part,  into  any  names 
which  parties  choose  to  give  themselves.  Silly  people  found  in- 
ferences on  this  concession ;  and,  as  usually  happens,  they  can 
cite  some  of  their  betters,  St.  Augustine,  a  freakish  arguer,  or, 
to  put  it  in  the  way  of  an  old  writer,  lectorem  ne  multiloquii 
tcedio  fastiditU,  Punicis  quifmsdam  argutida  recreare  eolet, 
asks,  with  triumph,  to  what  chapel  a  stranger  would  be  directed, 
if  he  inquired  the  way  to  the  Catholic  assembly  ?  But  the  best 
exhibition  of  this  kind  in  our  own  century  is  that  made  by  the 
excellent  Dr.  John  Milner,  in  a  work  (first  published  in  1801  or 
1802)  which  I  suppose  still  circulates,  'The  End  of  Eeligious 
Controversy:'  a  startling  title  which,  so  far  as  ite  truth  is 
concerned,  might  as  well  have  been  'The  floor  of  the  bottomless 
pit.'     This  writer,  whom  every  one  of  his  readers  will  swear  to 

*  Id  the  old  ballad  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd,  vhen  the  latter  is  temptiog 
the  disgniBed  king  into  hie  sprrice.  he  says  : 

Of  vhig  &nd  «he;  «s  havi>  good  store, 
And  ke«p  good  prase-straw  Are. 
Wiiff  ii  then  a  prepnnitioa  of  milk.  But  soother  commonl;  cited  deriTation  ids;  b« 
snapectad  &oni  the  vord  whiggajnor  being  used  before  whig,  as  applied  to  the  political 
party  ;  inhiff  may  be  a  contraction.  Perhaps  both  deri»atiDDB  conspirpd  :  the  word 
nhu/gamor,  said  to  lie  a  word  of  commnnd  (o  the  horses,  might  contract  into  tohig,  aui 
a  might  bo  welcomed  for  its  own  nnii^'o  meaning. 
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have  been  a  worthy  soul,  though  many,  even  of  his  own  sect,  will 
not  admire  some  of  bis  logic,  Bpeaks  as  follows : — 

*  Letter  nv.  On  the  true  Church  beirtg  Catholic.  In  treating 
of  this  third  mark  of  the  trae  Church,  as  expressed  in  our  common 
creed,  I  feel  my  spirits  sink  within  me,  and  I  un  almost  tempted 
to  throw  away  my  pen  in  despair.  For  what  chance  is  there  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  candid  Protestants  to  the  other  marks  of  the 
Church,  if  they  are  capable  of  keeping  them  shut  to  this?  Every 
time  they  address  the  God  of  Truth,  either  in  solemn  worship  or 
in  private  devotion  [stretch  of  rhetoric],  they  are  forced,  each  of 
tliem,  to  repeat :  /  helievf-  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  if  I 
ask  any  of  them  the  question  :  Are  you  a  Catholic?  he  is  sure 
to  answer  me  I^o,  I  am  a  PhotestantI  Was  there  ever  a  more 
glaring  instance  of  inconBistency  and  self-condemnation  among 
rational  beings  I ' 

John  Milner,  honest  and  tme, 

Did  what  honest  people  still  may  do, 

If  they  write  for  the  many  and  not  for  tlie  few, 

Bat  what  by  and  bye  they  must  eschew. 
He  shortened  kia  clause;  and  for  a  reason.  If  he  had  used 
the  whole  epithet  which  he  knew  so  well,  any  one  might  have 
given  his  argument  a  half-turn.  Had  he  written,  as  he  ought, 
'  the  Holy  Catholic  Church '  and  then  argued  as  above,  some  sly 
Proteatant  would  have  parodied  him  with  *  and  yet  if  I  ask  any 
of  them  the  question :  Are  you  holt  ?  he  is  sure  to  answer  me 
JVb,  /  am  a  hihner.'  To  take  the  adjective  from  the  Church,  and 
apply  it  to  the  individual  partisan,  is  recognised  slipslop,  but  not 
ground  of  argument.  If  Dr.  M.  had  asked  his  Protestant  whether 
he  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  answer  would  have  been 
Yes,  but  not  to  the  Koman  branch.  When  be  put  his  question 
as  he  did,  he  was  rightly  answered  and  in  his  own  division.  This 
leaving  out  words  is  a  common  practice,  especially  when  the 
emitter  is  in  authority,  and  cannot  be  exposed.  A  year  or  two 
ago  a  bishop  wrote  a  snubbing  letter  to  a  poor  parson,  who  had 
complained  that  he  was  obliged,  in  burial,  to  send  the  worst  of 
sinners  to  everlasting  happiness.     The  bishop  sternly  said  *  hope  • 

'  It  will  be  BBid  that  vhrn  the  flnal  hnppineM  is  spokflo  of  in  '  Ban  Bnd  eertain 
bope,'  it  is  lAt  B^narrection,  generall; ;  but  irhen  aftennud*  applicfttion  ia  made  lo 
the  individual,  simple  '  hope' ia  all  th&t  ia  prtJitaled  Thidi  merely  mmna  •  wish?'  I 
know  it :  but  just  before  the  general  d?ckmtioD,  it  ia  declared  that  it  hat  pleaaed  Ood 
of  hin  Rreat  merry  to  lake  unto  Himtd/,  Ihe  soul  of  our  dear  brother :  sad  between 
the 'hopes'  hearty  thanks  are  given  that  it  hat  pleaaed  Qod  to  delirer  onr  dear 
brother  ODt  of  the  miaerieH  of  thia  wicked  world,  with  iku  additional  prayer  that  the 
DumbiT  of  the  elect  muj  ahoHlj  bo  accomplished.    All  wliich  means,  that  our  dear 
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is  not  osauraTUx.'  Could  the  clergTinan  have  dared  to  answer,  he 
would  have  said,  '  No,  my  Lord  I  but  "  sure  and  certain  hope  "  ig 
as  like  assurauce  aa  a  mvnikin  man  is  like  a  dwarf.'  Sad  to  say, 
a  theologian  must  be  illogical :  I  fell  sure  that  if  you  took  the 
clearest  headed  writer  on  logic  that  ever  lived,  and  made  a  bishop 
of  hiEa,  he  would  be  shamed  by  his  own  books  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Milner's  sophism  is  glaring :  but  why  should  Dr.  Milner  be 
■wiser  than  St.  Augustine,  one  of  his  teachers  ?  I  am  tempted  to 
let  out  the  true  derivation  of  the  word  Catholic,  aa  exclusively 
applied  to  the  Chirck  of  Rome.  All  can  find  it  who  have  access 
to  the  Rituale  of  Bonaventura  Piscator  (lib.  i.  c.  12,  de  nomine 
SacrcB  Eccheice,  p.  87  of  the  Venice  folio  of  1537).  I  am  told 
that  there  is  a  Rituale  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  but  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  whether  this  be  the  one  : 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  as  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  that  the 
book  was  held  too  dangerous  for  the  &ithful  to  know  of  it,  even 
by  a  prohibition ;  it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  Eoman 
CHiristians  shotdd  deny  its  existence.' 

It  amuses  me  to  give,  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  a  small 
Rowland  for  a  small  Oliver,  which  I  received,  de  par  VEgliee,  so 
far  as  lay  in  the  Oliver-carrier  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
following  contribution  of  mine  to  Notes  and  Queries  (3rd  Ser.  vi, 

brother  ii  decl&rMl  to  be  taken  to  Qod,  to  b«  in  a  place  not  lo  miwruble  a»  thia  world 
— a  deK^ptioD  whtoh  excludes  the  '  wicked  place ' — snd  to  be  of  the  elect.  Yes,  but 
it  will  be  said  again  I  do  yon  not  knoir  tbat  when  this  LitBc^y  iru  fronied,  all  vho 
wen  not  in  the  rood  to  Eearen  were  eicommnnicateii,  and  could  not  hiiTe  the  bnriiil 
Serrice  read  oier  them.  Supposing  the  fact  to  hare  Ix-en  true  in  old  time,  vhJiJ]  ia  a 
rerj  spicj  supposition,  how  does  that  eieuse  the  prosc-nt  practice  ?  Ha*8  yon  a  right 
lUaayt  to  «aj  what  yoo  believe  etuHuit  aJaayi  be  true,  because  you  think  it  was  once 
etway*  true?  Yes,  but,  chooMi  whom  yon  please,  you  cannot  be  certain  He  is  not 
gone  to  HeaTen.  True,  and  choase  which  Bishop  you  please,  yon  WDnot  b«  demon* 
stiatiTely  ceriain,  he  ig  not  a  concealed  unbelierei:  uiny  I  therefore  say  of  the 
Thole  bench,  rin^iifmrt  Mrutfin,  that  they  on  nnbelievenf  No  I  Nol  The  voice 
of  commoD  senss^  of  which  common  logic  i»  a  part,  is  slowly  opening  the  eyes  of  th« 
multitude  lo  the  nnprincipled  reasoning  of  theologians.  Remember  1819.  What 
chance  had  Fnrlismentary  Reform  when  the  House  of  Commons  thanked  the  Mao- 
ebealer  sabre-men  ?  If  yon  do  nut  reform  yonr  Liturgy,  it  will  be  refonned  for  you, 
and  sooner  than  yon  thinki  The  dishonest  interpretations,  by  defence  of  which  ereu 
the  minda  of  children  ore  corrupted,  and  which  throw  their  shoots  into  literature  and 
commerce,  will  be  sent  to  the  place  whence  Ibey  came :  and  orer  the  dcor  of  the 
Mtablished  organicitiiia  for  teaching  religion  will  be  posted  the  following  notice  : — 

Shia  and  Snbterfiige,  ShnfSe  and  Dodge, 

No  longer  here  allowed  lo  lodge  t 
All  this  nogbt  l«  be  written  by  some  one  who  belongs  to  the  Establishment:  in  him, 
it  wonld  be  qnite  prudent  and  proper ;  in  me,  it  is  kind  and  charitable. 

•  This  deriTSlion  hns  been  omitted  (Ed.). 
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p.  175,  Aug.  27,  1864)  will  explain  what  I  Bay.  There  had  been 
a  complaint  that  a  contributor  had  used  the  term  Papist,  which 
a  very  excellent  dignitary  of  the  Papal  Bystetn  pronounced  an 
offensive  term : — 


The  term  papist  should  be  stripped  of  all  except  its  etymo- 
logical meaning,  and  applied  to  those  who  give  the  higher  and 
final  authority  to  the  declaration  ex  cathedra  of  the  Pope. 
See  Dr.  Wiseman's  article,  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pcedia. 

What  is  one  to  do  about  these  names  ?  First,  it  is  clear  that 
offence  should,  when  possible,  be  avoided :  secondly,  no  one  must 
be  required  to  give  a  name  which  favours  any  assumption  made 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  not  granted  by  those  who  give 
it.  Thus  the  subdivision  which  calls  iteelf  distinctively  Evart^ 
geliaU  has  no  right  to  expect  others  to  concede  the  title.  Now 
the  word  Catholic,  of  course,  falls  under  this  rule ;  and  even 
Roman  Catholic  may  be  refused  to  those  who  would  restrict  the 
word  Catholic  to  themselves.  Roman  Christian  is  unobjec- 
tionable, since  the  Roman  Church  does  not  deny  the  name  of 
Christian  to  those  whom  she  calb  heretics.  No  one  is  bound  in 
this  matter  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
names  which  have  offensive  association  are  used  merely  by  habit, 
sometimes  by  hereditary  transmission.  Boswell  records  of 
Johnson  that  he  always  used  the  words  'disseutiug  teacher,' 
refusing  minister  and  dergyman  to  all  but  the  recipients  of 
episcopal  ordination. 

This  distinctive  phrase  has  been  widely  adopted :  it  occurs 
in  the  Index  of  3rd  S.  iv.  [JVbtes  and  Queiies'],  Here  we  find 
*  Platts  (Rev.  John),  Unitarian  teacher,  412 ;'  the  article  indexed 
has  '  Unitarian  minister.' 

This,  of  course  is  habit :  an  intentional  refusal  of  the  word 
minister  would  never  occur  in  an  index.  I  remember  that,  when 
I  first  read  about  Sam  Johnson's  little  bit  of  exclusiveness,  I  said 
to  myself:  'Teacher?  Teacher?  surely  I  remember  One  who  is 
often  called  teaclier,  but  never  m,iniater  or  clergyman :  have  not 
the  dissenters  got  the  best  of  it  ? 

When  I  said  that  the  Roman  Church  concedes  the  epithet 
Christians  to  Protestants,  I  did  not  mean  that  all  its  adherents 
do  the  same.  There  is,  or  was,  a  Roman  newspaper,  the  TahUt, 
which,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  virulent  of 
the  party  journals.     In  it  I  read,  referring  to  some  complaint  of 
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grieTauce  aboat  mixed  marriages,  that  if  Christians  would  marry 
Proteatanis  they  must  take  the  consequences.  My  memory  notes 
this  well ;  because  I  recollected,  wj^en  T  saw  it,  that  there  was  in 
the  stable  a  boiBe  fit  to  run  in  the  curricle  with  this  one.  About 
seventeen  years  ago  an  Oxford  M.A.,  who  hated  mathematics  like 
a  genuine  Oxonian  of  the  last  century,  was  writing  on  education, 
and  was  compelled  to  give  some  countenance  to  the  nasty  subject. 
He  got  out  cleverly;  for  he  gave  as  his  reaeoa  for  the  permission, 
that  man  is  an  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  mechanical  animal, 
as  well  as  a  rational  soul. 

The  Toilet  was  founded  by  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  Mr.  Frederic 
Lucas ;  who  availed  himself  of  hie  knowledge  of  me  to  write  some 
severe  articles — even  abmiive,  I  was  told,  but  I  never  saw  them — 
against  me,  for  contributing  to  the  Dublin  Review,  and  poking 
my  heretic  nose  into  orthodox  places.  Dr.  Wiseman,  the  editor, 
came  in  for  his  share,  and  ought  to  have  got  all.  Who  ever 
blamed  the  pig  for  intruding  himself  into  the  cabin  when  the 
door  was  left  open  ?  When  Mr.  Lucas  was  my  pupil,  he  was  of 
the  Society  of  Friends — in  any  article  hut  this  I  should  say 
Quaker — and  was  quiet  and  gentlemanly,  as  members  of  that 
Church — in  any  article  but  this  I  should,  from  mere  habit,  say  sect 
— UHually  are.  This  is  due  to  his  memory  ;  for,  by  all  I  heard, 
when  he  changed  his  religion  he  ceaaed  to  be  Lucas  couchant, 
and  became  Lucas  rampant,  fanged  and  langued  gules.  (I  looked 
into  Guillim  to  see  if  my  terms  were  right :  I  could  not  find 
them ;  but  to  prove  I  have  been  there,  I  notice  that  he  calb  a 
violin  a  violent.  How  comes  the  word  to  take  this  form  ?)  I 
met  with  several  Roman  ChristianB,  bom  and  bred,  who  were  very 
much  annoyed  at  Mr.  Lucas  and  bis  doings ;  and  said  some  severe 
things  about  new  converts  needing  kicking-Btraps. 

The  mention  of  Dr.  Wiseman  reminds  me  of  another  word, 
appropriated  by  Christians  to  themselves :  fides ;  the  Boman  faith 
iefi.dee,  and  nothing  else ;  and  the  adherents  Mefideles.  Hereby 
hangs  a  retort.  When  Dr.  Wiseman  was  first  in  England,  be 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  defence  of  his  creed,  which  were 
thought  very  convincing  by  those  who  were  already  convinced. 
They  determined  to  give  him  a  medal,  and  there  was  a  very 
serious  discussion  about  the  legend.  Dr.  Wiseman  told  me 
himself  that  be  had  answered  to  bis  subscribers  that  he  would  not 
have  the  medal  at  all  luiless — (naming  some  Italian  authority, 
whom  I  forget)  approved  of  the  legend.  At  last  pro  fide  vindi- 
cata  was  chosen :  this  may  be  read  either  in  aPopieh  or  heretical 
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seQBe.  Thefeminine  Bubstaiitive,^<Je8  means  confidence,  truet,  (it 
is  made  to  mean  belief),  but  fidis,  with  the  same  ablative,  fide^ 
and  also  feminine,  is  a  fiddle-Btrmg.^  If  a  Latin  writer  had  had 
to  make  a  legend  signifying  '  For  the  defence  of  the  fiddle-string,' 
he  could  not  have  done  it  otherwise,  in  the  terseness  of  a  legend, 
than  by  writing  pro ^/Jde  vindicata.  Accordingly,  when  a  Homan 
Christian  talks  to  you  of  the  faith,  aa  a  thing  which  is  his  and 
not  yours,  you  may  say  fiddle,  I  have  searched  Bonaventura 
Piacator  in  vain  for  notice  of  this  ambiguity.  But  the  Greeks 
said  fiddle ;  according  to  Suidas,  trKivha-ntros — a  word  meaning  a 
foiir  stringed  instrument  played  with  aqnill — was  an  exclamation 
of  contemptuous  dissent.     How  the  wits  of  different  races  jump  I 

I  am  reminded  of  a  case  of  fides  vindicata^  which,  being  in  a 
public  letter,  responding  to  a  public  invitation,  was  not  meant  to 
be  confidential.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  University  College,  in 
which  all  subdiviaions  of  religion  are  (1866;  were,  1867)  on  a 
level,  have  of  course  changed  their  views  in  after  life,  and  become 
adherents  of  various  high  churches.  On  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
of  old  students  of  the  College,  convened  by  circular,  one  of  these 
students,  whether  then  Roman  or  Tractarian  Christian  I  do  not 
remember,  not  content  with  -simply  giving  negative  answeri  or 
none  at  all,  concocted  a  jorum  of  theological  rebuke,  and  sent  it 
to  the  Dinner  Committee.  Heyday  I  said  one  of  them,  this  man 
got  out  of  bed  backwards  1  How  is  that,  said  the  rest  ?  Why,  read 
his  name  backwards,  and  you  will  see.  As  thus  read  it  was — 
No  grvh\ 

To  return  to  Kotee  amd  Qv-eries.  The  substitution  in  the 
(editorial)  index  of  'Unitarian  teacher,'  for  the  contributor's 
'  Unitarian  minister,'  struck  me  very  much.  I  have  seldom 
found  such  things  unmeanii^.  But  as  the  journal  had  always 
been  free  from  editorial  sectarianisms, — and  very  apt  to  check 
the  contributorial, — I  could  not  be  sure  in  this  case.  True  it 
was,  that  the  editor  and  publisher  had  been  changed  more  than 
a  year  before ;  but  this  was  not  of  much  force.  Though  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  I  have  generally  found  it 
show  that  summer  is  coming.  However,  thought  I  to  myself, 
if  this  be  Little  Shibboleth,  we  shall  have  Big  Shibboleth  by-and- 
bye.  At  last  it  came.  About  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  ( 3rd  S. 
vii.  p.  36)  the  following  was  the  editorial  answer  to  the  question 

>  The  irords  aro  of  the  uune  root,  &nii  lieaes  our  vord  fddle.  Some  rippose  thii 
TOOC  DiefinB  n  rope,  vliich,  as  that  to  vhich  you  truat,  bei^omee,  in  one  divergfrce, 
confldenra  itself— joat  u  roci,  and  other  words,  codk?  to  mean  reliance— and  in 
Mother,  a  liule  string. 
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irhen  the  eBtablishment  was  first  called  the  '  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland : ' — 

'That  nnmeaniii^  cUnse,  "The  United  Cbarch  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  which  occurs  on  the  title-page  of  The  Book  of  Cummon  Frayer, 
yrsa  first  nsed  at  the  commencement  of  fhe  present  centnrj.  The 
anthoritj  for  this  phrase  is  the  fifth  articlo  of  the  Union  of  1800  : 
"That  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  be  united  into  one 
Protestant  (!)  episcopal  Chnrch,  to  be  called '  The  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.'  "  Of  conrse,  churchmen  are  not  responsible 
for  the  theology  of  Aots  of  Parliament,  especially  those  passed  daring 
the  dark  ages  of  the  Qeoi^ian  era.' 

That  is  to  Bay,  the  journal  gives  its  adhesion  to  the  party  which 
— under  the  assumed  title  of  the  Church  of  England — claims 
for  the  endowed  corporation  for  the  support  of  religion  rights 
which  Parliameut  cannot  control,  and  makes  it,  in  fact,  a  power 
above  the  State.  The  State  has  given  an  inch :  it  calls  this 
corporation  by  the  name  of  the  '  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,'  as  if  neither  England  nor  Ireland  had  any  other  Church. 
The  corporation,  accordingly  aspires  to  an  ell.  But  this  the 
nation  will  only  give  with  the  aspiration  prefixed.  To  illustrate 
my  allusion  in  a  delicate  way  to  polite  ears,  I  will  relate  what 
happened  in  a  Jobnian  lecture-room  at  Cambridge,  some  fifty 
years  ^o,  my  informant  being  present.  A  youth  of  undue 
aspirations  was  giving  a  proposition,  and  at  last  said,  '  Let  E  F 

be  produced  to  'L : '  Not  quite  bo  tar,  Mr, ,  said  the  lecturer, 

quietly,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  class,  and  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  aspirant,  who  knew  no  more  than  a  Tract- 
arian  the  tendency  of  his  construction. 

This  word  Church  Ib  made  to  have  a  very  mystical  meaning. 
The  following  dialogue  between  Ecclesiastes  and  Hiereticus, 
which  I  cannot  vouch  for,  has  often  taken  place  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  letter : — E.  The  word  Church  (ixxXtjaui)  is  never  used  in  the 
New  Testament  except  generally  or  locally  for  that  holy  and 
mystical  body  to  which  the  Bacraments  and  the  ordinances  of 
Christianity  are  entrusted.  H.  Indeed  1  E.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (here  he  quoted  half  a  dozen  texts  in  support).  H.  Do 
you  mean  that  any  doctrine  or  ordinance  which  was  solemnly 
practised  by  the  I/mXi^o-io  is  binding  upon  you  and  me  ?  E. 
Certainly,  unless  we  would  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful.  H.  Have  you  a  couple  of  hours  to  spare  ?  E. 
Wliat  for  ?  H.  If  you  have,  I  propose  we  spend  them  in  cry- 
ing. Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheaians  t  E,  What  do  you  mean  ? 
H.      You  ought  to  know  the  solemn  service  of  the   iKicXt]<TM 
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(Acta  xiz.  32,  41),  at  Ephesus;  which  ally  one  might  take  to 
be  true  Church,  by  the  more  part  hot  knowing  wherefore  they 
were  come  together,  and  which  was  dismiBsed,  after  one  of  the 
most  sensible  sermons  ever  preached,  by  the  Recorder.  E.  I  see 
your  meaning  :  it  ia  true,  there  is  that  one  exception  I  H.  Why, 
the  Recorder's  sermon  itself  containe  another,  the  iwo/uir 
iKic\7)(rM,  legislative  assembly.  E.  Ah  1  the  New  Testament 
can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  Church  I  H.  I  see !  the  Church 
interprets  itaelf  into  existence  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  interprets  the  New  Testament  out  of  existence  into 
"itself  I 

I  look  upon  all  the  Churches  aa  ftir  game  which  declare  of 
me  that  cibaque  dubio  in  cctemum  pertho ;  not  for  their  presump- 
tion towards  God,  but  for  their  personal  insolence  towards  myself. 
I  find  that  their  sectaries  stare  when  I  say  this.  Why  1  they  do 
not  speak  of  you  in  particular  I  These  poor  reasooera  seem  to 
think  that  there  could  be  no  meaning,  as  against  me,  unless  it 
should  be  propounded  that '  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly, especially  A.  De  Morgan.'  But  I  hold,  with  the  school- 
men, that '  Omnia  homo  est  animal '  in  conjunction  with  '  Sortea 
est  homo  '  amounts  to  '  Sortea  est  animal.'  But  they  do  not 
mean  it  personally  !  Every  universal  proposition  ia  personal  to 
every  instance  of  the  subject.  If  this  be  not  conceded,  then  I 
retort,  in  their  own  sense  and  manner,  '  Whosoever  would  serve 
God,  before  all  things  he  must  not  pronounce  God's  decision 
upon  his  neighbour.  Which  decision,  except  everyone  leave  to 
God  himself,  without  doubt  he  is  a  bigoted  noodle.' 

The  reasoning  habit  of  the  educated  community,  in  four  cases 
out  of  five,  permits  universal  propositions  to  be  stated  at  one 
time,  and  denied,  pro  re  nata^  at  another.  '  Before  we  proceed 
to  consider  any  question  involving  ph^ical  principles,  we  should 
set  out  with  clear  ideas  of  the  naturally  possible  and  impossible.* 
The, eminent  man  who  said  this,  when  wanting  it  for  his  views 
of  mental  education  (!)  never  meant  it  for  more  than  what  was 
in  hand,  never  assumed  it  in  the  researches  which  will  give  him 
to  posterity  !  I  have  heard  half-a-dozen  defences  of  his  having 
said  this,  not  one  of  which  affirmed  the  truth  of  what  was  said. 
A  worthy  clergyman  wrote  that  if  A.  B.  had  said  a  certain  thing 
the  point  in  question  would  have  been  established.  It  was  shown 
to  him  that  A.B.  fuul  said  it,  to  which  the  reply  was  a  refusal 
to  admit  the  point  because  A.  B.  said  it  in  a  second  pamphlet 
and  in  answer  to  objections.  And  I  might  give  fifty  such  instances 
with  veiy  little  search.     Always  assume  more  tian  you   want ; 
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because  yon  camiot  tell  how  much  you  may  want :  put  what  is 
over  iuto  the  didnVmeao-that  basket,  or  the  extreme  case 
wbat-Dot. 

Something  near  forty  years  of  examination  of  the  theologies 
on  and  off — more  years  very  much  on  than  quite  off — have 
giveo  me  a  good  title — to  myself,  I  ask  no  one  else  for  leave- 
to  make  the  following  remarks :  A  conclusion  has  prem!se8, 
facts  or  doctrines  from  proof  or  authority,  and  mode  of  inference. 
There  may  be  invention  or  falsehood  of  premise,  with  good  logic  ; 
and  there  may  be  tenable  premise,  followed  by  bad  logic  ;  and 
there  may  be  both  &lse  premise  and  bad  logic.  The  Roman 
system  has  such  a  powerful  manufactory  of  premises,  that  bad 
logic  is  little  wanted  ;  there  is  comparatively  little  of  it.  Tlie 
doctrine-forge  of  the  Roman  Church  ia  one  glorious  compound 
of  everything  that  could  make  Heraclitus  sob  and  Democritus 
snigger.  But  not  the  only  one.  The  Protestants,  in  tearing 
away  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  took  with  them  a  fair  quantity 
of  the  results  of  the  Roman  forge,  which  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  give  up.  They  had  more  in  them  of  Martin  than 
of  Jack.  But  they  would  have  no  premises,  except  &om  the  New 
Testament ;  though  some  eked  out  with  a  few  general  Councils. 
The  consequence  la  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  find  sucli  §i 
logic  as  would  bring  the  conclusions  they  require  out  of  the 
canonical  books.  And  a  queer  logic  it  is  ;  nothing  but  the  Roman 
forge  can  be  compared  with  the  Protestant  loom.  The  picking, 
the  patching,  the  piecing,  which  goes  to  the  Protestant  termini 
ad  quern,  would  be  as  remarkable  to  the  general  eye,  as  the 
Roman  manu&cture  of  termini  a  quo,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
world  at  large  seizes  the  character  of  an  asserted  tact  better  than 
that  of  a  mode  of  inference,  A  grand  step  towards  the  deifica- 
catioQ  of  a  lady,  made  by  alleged  revelation  1800  years  after 
her  death,  is  of  glaring  evidence  :  two  or  three  additional  shiffle- 
shuffles  towards  defence  of  saying  the  Athanasian  curse  in  church 
and  nosaying  it  out  of  church,  are  hardly  noticed.  Swift  has 
bungled  bis  satire  where  he  makes  Peter  a  party  to  finding  out 
what  he  wants,  totideTn  eyllahia  and  totidem,  Uteris,  when  he 
cannot  find  it  totidem  verbis.  This  is  Protestant  method ;  the 
Roman  plan  is  viam  faciam. ;  the  Protestant  plan  is  w;am 
i/nveniam.  The  public  at  large  begins  to  be  conversant  with  the 
ways  of  vyriggling  out,  as  shown  in  the  interpretations  of  the 
damnatory  part^  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  phrases  of  the  Burial 
Service,  &o.  The  time  will  come  when  the  same  public  will 
begin  to  see  the  ways  of  wriggling  in.  But  one  thing  at  a  time  j 
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neither  Papal  Bome  nor  Protestant  Rome  was  built — ^nor  will 
be  pulled  down — ^in  a  day. 

The  diatiuction  above  drawn  between  the  two  great  antitheses 
of  Chrietendom  may  be  illuBtrated  as  follows.  Two  sets  of  little 
general  dealers  lived  opposite  to  one  another :  all  sold  milk. 
Each  vaunted  its.  own  produce :  one  set  said  that  the  stuff  on  the 
other  side  the  way  was  only  chalk  and  water ;  the  other  said  that 
the  opposites  sold  all  sorts  of  filth,  of  which  calves'  brain  was  the 
least  nasty.  Now  the  fact  was  that  both  sets  sold  milk,  and  from 
the  same  dairy :  but  adulterated  with  different  sorts  of  dirty 
water :  and  both  honestly  believed  that  the  mixture  was  what 
tfaey  were  meant  to  sell  and  ought  to  sell.  The  great  difference 
between  them,  about  which  the  apprentices  fought  each  other 
like  Trojans,  was  that  the  calves'  brain  men  poured  milk  into  the 
water,  and  the  chalk  men  poured  water  into  the  milk.  The 
Greek  and  Komau  sects  on  one  side,  the  Protestant  sects  on  the 
other,  must  all  have  churches  :  the  Greek  and  Roman  sects  pour 
the  New  Testament  into  their  churches ;  the  Protestant  sects 
pour  their  cburclies  into  the  New  Testament.  The  Greek  and 
Koman  insist  upon  the  New  Testament  being  no  more  than  part 
and  parcel  of  their  churches  :  the  Protestant  insist  upon  their 
churches  being  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  New  Testament. 
All  dwell  vehemently  upon  the  doctrine  that  there  must  be  milk 
somewhere ;  and  each  says — I  have  it.  The  doctrine  is  true : 
and  can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  can  and  will  go  to  the  dairy 
for  himself.  Him  will  the  several  traders  declare  to  have  no 
milk  at  all.  They  will  bring  their  own  wares,  and  challenge  a 
trial :  they  want  nothing  but  to  name  the  judges.  To  vary  the 
metaphor,  those  who  have  looked  at  Christianity  in  open  day, 
know  that  all  who  see  it  through  painted  windows  shut  out  much 
of  the  light  of  heaven  and  colour  the  rest ;  it  matters  nothing 
that  the  stains  are  shaped  into  what  are  meant  for  saints  and 
angels. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question.  To  decompose 
any  substance,  it  must  be  placed  between  the  poles  of  the  battery. 
Now  theology  is  but  one  pole  ;  philosophy  is  the  other.  No  one 
can  make  out  the  combinations  of  our  day  unless  he  read  the 
writings  both  of  the  priest  and  the  philosopher  :  and  if  any  one 
should  hold  the  first  word  offensive,  I  tell  him  that  I  mean  both 
words  to  be  significant.  In  reading  these  writings,  he  will  need 
to  bring  both  wires  together  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about. 
Time  was  when  most  priests  were  very  explicit  about  the  fate  of 
philosophers,  and  most  philosophers  were  very  candid  about  their 
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opinion  of  priests.  But.  though  some  extremes  of  the  old  sorts 
still  remain,  there  is  now,  in  the  middle,  such  a  fusion  of  the  two 
pursuits  that  a  plain  man  is  wofuUy  puzzled.  The  theologian 
fVTitee  a  philosophj  which  seems  to  tell  us  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  system  of  psychology ;  and  the  philosopher  writes  a 
Christianity  which  is  utterly  unintelligible  as  to  the  question 
whether  the  Resurrection  be  a  fact  or  a  transcendental  allegory. 
What  between  the  theologian  who  assents  to  the  Athanasian 
denunciation  in  what  seems  the  sense  of  no  denunciation,  and 
the  philosopher  who  parades  a  Christianity  which  looks  like  no 
revelation,  there  is  &  maze  which  threatens  to  have  the  only 
possible  clue  in  the  theory  that  everything  is  something  else,  and 
nothing  is  anything  at  all.  But  this  is  a  paradox  far  beyond 
my  handling :  it  is  a  Budget  of  itself. 

Religion  and  Philosophy,  the  two  best  gifta  of  Heaven,  set  up 
in  opposition  to  each  other  at  the  revival  of  letters  ;  and  never 
did  competing  tradesmen  more  grossly  misbehave.  Bad  wishes 
and  bad  names  flew  about  like  swarms  of  wasps.  The  Athanasian 
curses  were  intended  against  philosophers ;  who,  had  they  been 
a  corporation,  with  state  powers  to  protect  them,  would  have 
formulized  a  p&r  contra.  But  the  tradesmen  are  beginning  to 
combine  :  they  are  civil  to  each  other ;  too  civil  by  half.  I  speak 
especially  of  G-reat  Britain.  Old  theology  has  run  off  to  ritualism, 
much  lamenting,  with  no  comfort  except  the  discovery  that  the 
cloak  Paul  left  at  Troas  was  a  chasuble.  Philosophy,  which 
always  had  a  little  sense  sewed  up  in  its  garments — to  pay  for  ita 
funeral  ? — has  expended  a  trifle  in  accommodating  itself  to  the 
new  system.  But  the  two  are  poles  of  a  battery  ;  and  a  question 
arises. 

If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pepper, 

Where  is  the  peck  of  pepper  Peter  Piper  picked  ? 

If  Religion  and  Philosophy  be  the  two  poles  of  a  battery,  whose 
is  the  battery  Religion  and  Philosophy  have  been  made  the  poles 
of?  Is  the  change  in  the  relation  of  the  wires  any  presumption 
of  a  removal  of  the  managers?  We  know  pretty  well  who 
handled  the  instrument :  has  be  resigned  ur  been  '  turned  out  ? 
Has  he  been  put  under  restriction  ?  A  fool  may  ask  more 
questions  than  twenty  sages  can  answer :  but  there  is  hope ;  for 

'  Tbe  Dolion  that  Uie  EtiI  Spirit  is  a  liinftionary  liable  to  be  diBmiased  for  not 
•Atetiduig  to  hiB  duty,  is,  so  far  u  mj  rending  gnes,  atMrlj  aaknovn  ia  thrulogf. 
Hj  flrst  wrinkle  oa  the  subject  iroa  the  ipinark  of  the  Somersetshire  farmer  upoD 
Palmer  the  poison?!^' Well!  if  the  Devil  don't  lake  hp,  he  diila't  oiightto  be  allawed 
to  ba  devil  do  longer,' 
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twenty  sages  cannot  ask  more  questions  than  one  reviewer  can 
answer.  I  abould  like  to  see  the  opposite  sides  employed  upon 
the  question,  Wiat  are  the  commoda,  and  what  the  perictUOf  of 
the  cuirent  approzimation  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  ? 

All  this  is  very  profone  and  irreverent  I  It  has  always  been  so 
held  by  those  whose  position  demands  such  holding.  To  describe 
the  Church  as  it  is  passes  for  assailing  the  Church  as  it  ought  to 
be  with  all  who  cannot  do  without  it.  In  Bedlam  a  poor  creature 
who  fancied  be  was  St.  Paul,  was  told  by  another  patient  that  he 
was  an  impostor;  the  first  maniac  lod<^cd  a  complaint  against  the 
second  for  calling  St.  Paul  an  impostor,  which,  he  argued,  with 
much  appearance  of  sanity,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  a  well 
regulated  madhouse.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  he  had 
missed  the  question,  which  was  whether  he  was  St.  Paul.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  the  world  at  large.  And  especially 
must  be  noted  the  refusal  to  permit  to  the  profane  the  millionth 
part  of  the  licence  assumed  by  -the  sacred.  I  give  a  sound 
churchman  the  epitaph  on  St.  John  Long ;  the  usual  pronuncia- 
tion of  whose  name  must  he  noted — 

Behold  I  ye  quacks,  the  vengeance  strong 

On  deeds  like  yonrs  impioging  : 
For  here  below  ties  St.  John  Long 
Who  now  must  be  long  singeing. 
How  shameful  to  pronounce  this  of  the  poor  man !     What,  Mr. 
Orthodox  1  may  I  not  do  in  joke  to  one  pretender  what  you  do  in 
earnest — unless  you  quibble^to  all  the  millions  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  a  great  many  others.     Enough   of  you  and  your 
reasoning  I     Go  and  square  the  circle  I 

The  few  years  which  end  with  1867  have  shown,  not  merely 
the  intermediate  fusion  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  but  much  concentration  of  the  two  extremes,  which 
looks  like  a  gathering  of  forces  for  some  very  hard  fought 
Armageddon.  Extreme  theology  has  been  aiming  at  a  high 
Church  in  England,  which  is  to  show  a  new  front  to  all  heresy : 
and  extreme  philosophy  is  contriving  a  physical  organisation 
which  is  to  think,  and  to  show  that  mind  is  a  consequence  of 
matter,  or  thought  a  recreation  of  brain.  The  physical  speculators 
begin  with  a  possible  hypothesis,  in  which  they  aim  at  explana- 
tion :  and  so  the  bold  aspirations  of  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges ' 
find  standing-ground  in  the  variation  of  species  by  'natural 
selection,'  *  Some  relics — so  supposed — of  extremely  ancient  men 
are  brought  to  help  the  general  cause.  Only  distant  hints  are 
given  that  by  possibility  it  may  end  in  the  formation  of  all  living 
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organieniB  ironi  a  very  few,  if  not  firom  ooe.  The  better  heada 
aboTemeBtioned  know  that  their  theor;,  if  true,  does  not  bear 
upon  morals.  The  formation  of  solar  Bystems  Jrom  a  nebular 
hypothesis,  followed  by  oi^nisstions  gradually  emerging  from 
some  curious  play  of  particles,  nay,  the  very  evolution  of  mind 
and  thought  from  such  an  apparatus,  are  all  as  conyistent  with  a 
Personal  creative  power  to  whom  homage  and  obedience  are  due, 
and  who  has  declared  himself,  as  with  a  blind  Nature  of  Things. 
A  pure  materialist, aa  to  all  things  viBibIe,may  be  even  a  higottcd 
Christian :  this  is  not  frequent,  but  it  is  possible.  There  is  a 
proverb  which  says,  A  pig  may  fly,  but  it  isn't  a  likely  bird.  But 
when  the  psychological  speculator  comes  in,  he  often  undertakes 
to  draw  inferences  from  the  physical  conclusions,  by  joining  on 
his  tremendous  apparatus  of  a  priori  knowledge.  He  deduces 
that  be  can  do  withotU  a  G-od :  he  can  deduce  all  things  without 
any  such  necessity.  With  Occam  and  Newton  he  will  have  no 
more  causes  than  are  neceBsary  to  explain  phenomena  to  him : 
and  if  by  pure  head-work  combined  with  results  of  physical 
observation  he  can  construct  his  universe,  he  must  be  a  very 
v/nphiloaophical  man  who  would  encumber  himaeif  with  a  useless 
Creator  I  There  is  something  tangible  about  my  method,  says 
he ;  yours  is  vague.  He  requires  it  to  be  granted  that  hia  system 
is  positive  and  that  your's  is  vmpositive.  Su  reasoned  the  stage 
coachman  when  the  railroads  began  to  depo^  him — '  If  you're 
upset  in  a  stage-coach,  why,  there  you  are  I  but  if  you're  upset 
on  the  railroad,  where  are  you  P '  The  answer  lies  in  another 
question.  Which  is  most  positive  knowledge,  G-od  deduced  from 
man  and  his  history,  or  the  postulates  of  the  few  who  think  they 
can  reason  d,  priori  on  the  tacit  assumption  of  unlimited  command 
of  data  P 

We  are  not  yet  come  to  the  existence  of  a  school  of  philoso- 
phers who  explicitly  deny  a  Creator :  but  we  are  on  the  way, 
though  common  sense  may  interpose.  There  are  always  straws 
which  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  I  have  before  me  the 
printed  letter  of  a  medical. man — to  whose  professional  ability  I 
have  good  testimony — who  finds  the  vital  principle  in  highly 
rarefied  oxygen.  With  the  usual  logic  of  such  thinkers,  he  dis- 
misses the  'eternal  personal  identity'  because  'If  soul,  spirit, 
mind,  which  are  merely  modes  of  sensation,  be  the  attribute  or 
function  of  nerve-tissue,  it  cannot  possibly  have  any  existence 
apart  from  its  material  organism  I '  How  does  he  know  this  i/m- 
poseibilUy  ?  If  all  the  mind  we  know  be  from  nerve-tissue,  how 
does  it  appear  that  mind  in  other  planets  may  not  be  another 
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thing?  Nay,  when  we  come  to  poBsibiliiieSy  does  not  his  own 
syfltem  give  a  queer  one?  If  highly  rarefied  oxygen  be  vital 
power,  more  highly  rarefied  oxygen  may  be  more  vital  and  more 
powerful.  Where  is  this  to  stop  ?  Is  it  impossihle  that  a  finite 
quantity,  rarefied  ad  infinitum,  may  he  an  Omnipotent  ?  Perhaps 
the  true  Genesis,  when  written,  will  open  with  *In  the  beginning 
was  an  imperial  quart  of  oxygen  at  60°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  oxygen  was  infinitely  rare- 
fied ;  and  this  oxygen  became  G-od.'  For  myself,  my  aspirations 
as  to  thia  system  are  Manichscan.  The  quart  of  oxygen  is  the 
Ormuzd,  ot  good  principle:  another  quart,  of  hydrogen,  is  the 
Ahriman,  or  evil  principle  I  My  author  says  that  his  system 
explains  Freewill  md  Immortality  so  obviously  that  it  is  difficult 
to  read  previous  speculations  with  becoming  gravity.  My  de- 
duction explains  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  with  such  clearness 
that  no  one  can  henceforward  read  the  New  Testament  with 
becoming  reverence.  The  surgeon  whom  I  have  described  is  an 
early  bud  which  will  probably  be  nipped  by  the  frost  and  wither 
on  the  ground ;  but  there  is  a  good  crop  coming.  Material 
pneuma  is  destined  to  high  functions ;  and  man  ie  to  read  by 
gas-light. 

The  solar  system  traly  solved ;  demoostratiog  fay  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  planets,  founded  on  the  foar  nniTersal  laws,  the 
Snn  to  be  an  electrical  space ;  and  a  sooroe  of  every  natural 
production  dieplajed  throughout  the  solar  system.  By  James 
Hopkins.  London,  1849,  8vo. 
The  author  says : — 

'  I  lun  satisfied  that  I  have  given  the  true  laws  constituting  the  San 
to  be  gpaee ;  and  I  call  upon  those  disposed  to  maintain  the  contrary,  to 
give  true  laws  showing  him  to  be  a  body :  nntil  such  can  he  satis- 
&cton]y  established,  I  have  an  undoubted  claint  to  the  credit  of  my 
theory, — That  the  Sun  is  an  Electric  Space,  fed  and  governed  by  the 
planets,  which  have  the  property  of  attracting  heat  &om  it ;  and  the 
means  of  snpplying  the  necessary  pabulum  by  their  degcmerated  air 
driven  off  towards  the  central  space — the  wonderful  alembic  in  which 
it  becomes  transmated  to  the  revivifying  necessities  of  continuous 
action ;  and  the  central  space  or  Bun  being  perfectly  electric,  has  the 
counter  property  of  repnlsing  the  bodies  that  attract  it.  How  wonder- 
ful a  conception  !  Eow  bcaatifnl,  how  magnificent  an  arrangement ! 
■  0  Centre !  O  Space !  0  Electric  Space ! ' 

1849.  Joseph  Ady  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  list  of  dis- 
coverers :  his  great  faulty  like  that  of  some  others,  lay  in  pushing 
his  method  too  far.     He  began  by  detecting  imclaimed  dividends, 
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and  diBclosing  tbem  to  their  right  owners,  exacting  his  fee  before 
he  made  hiB  communication.  He  then  generalized  into  trying  to 
get  fees  from  all  of  the  naTiie  belonging  to  a  dividend ;  and  he 
gave  myBterioua  hints  of  danger  impending.  For  instance,  he 
would  write  to  a  clergyman  that  a  legal  penalty  was  hanging 
over  him;  and  when  the  alanned  divine  forwarded  the  sum 
required  for  disclosure,  he  waa  favoured  with  an  extract  from 
some  old  statute  or  canon,  never  repealed,  forbidding  a  clergyman 
to  be  a  member  of  a  corporation,  and  was  reminded  that  he  had 

insured  his  life  in  the Office,  which  had  a  royal  charter. 

He  was  facetious,  was  Joseph:  he  described  himself  in  bis 
circulars  as  '  personally  known  to  Sir  Peter  Laurie  and  all  other 
aldermen ' ;  which  was  nearly  true,  as  he  had  1>een  before  moat  of 
them  on  charges  of  &lse  pretence  ;  hut  I  believe  he  was  nearly 
always  within  the  law.  Sir  James  Duke,  when  Lord  Mayor, 
having  particularly  displeased  him  by  a  decision,  his  circulars  of 
1849  contain  the  following : — 

'Sboald  yoa  have  cause  to  complaia  of  any  party,  Sir  J.  Duke  has 
contrived  a  new  law  of  evidence,  viz.,  write  to  him,  he  will  consider 
your  letter  sufficient  proof,  and  make  the  parties  complained  of  pay 
witlioiit  jadge  or  jury,  and  will  fisnk  yon  &om  every  expense.' 

I  strongly  suspect  that  Joseph  Ady  believed  in  himself. 

He  BotnetimeB  issued  a  second  warning,  of  a  Sibylline  charac- 
ter :— 

'Should  yon  find  cause  to  complain  of  anybody,  my  voluntary 
referee,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Pet«r  Laurie,  Et.,  perpetual  Deputy  Lord 
Hayor,  will  see  justice  done  yon  without  aoj  charge  whatever :  he  and 

his  toady, .     The  accursed  of  Moses  can  hang  any  man ; 

tiins,  by  catching  him  alone  and  swearing  Nabolh  spake  evil  against 
Qod  and  the  King.  Therefore  (!)  I  admit  no  strangers  to  a  personal 
conference  without  a  prepayment  of  208.  each.  Had  you  attended  to 
iny  former  notice  you  would  have  received  twice  as  mnch :  neglect  this 
and  yon  will  lose  all.' 

Zadkiel's  Almanac  for  1849.    Nineteenth  number. 

Baphael's  Prophetic  Almanac  for  1849.    Twenty-ninth  number. 

Reasons  for  belief  in  judicial   astrology,  and  remarks  on  the 

dangerous  character  of  popish  prieHtcraft.     London,  1849, 12mo. 
Astronomy  in  a  nutshell :  or  the  leading  problems  of  the  solar 

system  solved  by  simple  proportion  only,  on  the    theory  of 

magnetic  attraction.     By  Lieut.  Morrison,  B.N.    London  (*.  a.) 

12mo. 
Lieut.  Morrison  is  Zadkiel  Tao  Sze,  and  declares  himself  in 
real  earnest  an  astrologer.     There  are  a  great  many  books  on 
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astrology,  but  I  have  not  felt  mterest  enougli  to  prcGenre  many 
of  them  which  have  come  in  my  way.  If  anythlDg  ever  had  a 
fair  trial,  it  was  astrology.  The  idea  itaelf  is  natural  enough. 
A  human  being,  set  down  on  tills  earth,  without  any  tradition, 
would  probably  suspect  that  the  heavenly  bodies  had  something 
to  do  with  the  guidance  of  affairs.  I  think  that  any  one  who 
tries  will  ascertain  that  the  planets  do  not  prophesy :  but  if  he 
should  find  to  the  contrary,  he  will  of  course  go  on  asking.  A 
great  many  persona  class  together  belief  in  astrology  and  belief 
in  apparitions :  the  two  things  dilfer  in  precisely  the  way  in 
wliich  a  science  of  observation  differs  from  a  science  of  experi- 
ment. Many  make  the  mistake  which  M.  le  Marquis  made  when 
be  came  too  late,  and  hoped  M.  Gassini  would  do  the  eclipse  over 
again  for  his  ladies.  The  apparition  chooses  its  own  time,  and 
comes  as  seldom  or  as  often  as  it  pleases,  be  it  departed  spirit, 
nervous  derangement,  or  imposition.  Consequently  it  can  only 
be  obBerved,  and  not  experimented  upon.  But  the  heavens,  if 
astrology  be  true,  are  prophesying  away  day  and  lught  all  the 
year  round,'  and  about  every  body.  Experiments  can  be  made, 
then,  except  only  on  rare  phenomena,  such  as  eclipses:  anybody 
may  choose  his  time  and  his  question.  This  is  the  great  differ- 
ence :  and  experiments  were  made,  century  after  century.  If 
astrology  had  been  true,  it  must  have  lasted  in  an  ever-improving 
state.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  a  ti'utb,  and  a  useful  truth,  which  had 
experience  and  prejudice  both  in  its  favour,  and  yet  lost  ground 
as  soon  as  astronomy,  its  working  tool,  began  to  improve. 

1850.  A  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  an  educated  man,  dated 
from  a  street  in  wliich  it  must  be  taken  that  educated  persons 
live,  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
about  a  matter  on  which  the  writer  says  '  his  professional  pursuit 
will  enable  him  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.'  In  a  question  before 
a  court  of  law  it  is  sworn  on  one  side  that  the  moon  was  shining 
at  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  night  on  a  certain  spot  in  I*ondon  ; 
on  the  o'her  side  it  is  affirmed  that  she  was  clouded.  The 
Secretary  is  requested  to  decide.  This  is  curious,  as  the  question 
is  not  astrological.  Persons  still  send  to  Greenwich,  now  and 
then,  to  have  their  fortunes  told.  In  one  case,  not  very  mauy 
years  ago,  a  young  gentleman  begged  to  know  who  his  wife  was 
to  be,  and  what  fee  he  was  to  remit. 

Sometimes  the  astronomer  turns  conjurer  for  fun,  and  his 
prophecies  are  fulfilled.  It  is  related  of  Flamsteed  that  an  old 
woman  came  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  a  bundle  of  linen  which 
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had  strayed.  Flsmateed  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and 
gmvelf  pointed  out  a  ditch,  neai  her  cottage,  in  which  he  said  it 
would  be  found.  He  meant  to  have  given  the  woman  a  little 
good  advice  when  she  came  back :  but  she  came  back  in  great 
delight,  with  the  bundle  in  her  band,  found  in  tbe  veiy  place. 
The  late  Baron  Zach  received  a  letter  &om  Pons,  a  succesaful 
finder  of  comet«,  complaining  that  for  a  certain  period  he  had 
foimd  DO  comets,  though  he  had  searched  diligently.  Zach,  a 
man  of  much  sly  humour,  told  him  that  no  spots  had  been  seen 
on  the  sun  for  about  the  same  time — which  was  true, — and 
assured  him  that  when  the  spots  came  back,  the  comets  would 
come  with  them.  Some  time  after  he  got  a  letter  from  FoDS, 
who  informed  him  with  great  satipfaction  that  he  was  quite  right, 
that  very  large  spots  had  appeared  on  the  sun,  and  that  he  had 
found  a  fine  comet  shortly  after.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  first 
story,  but  I  have  the  second  in  Zach'a  handwriting.  It  would 
mend  the  joke  exceedingly  if  some  day  a  real  relation  should  be 
established  between  comets  and  tiolar  spots  :  of  late  yeant  good 
reason  has  been  shown  for  advancing  a  connexion  between  these 
spots  and  the  earth's  magnetism.  If  the  two  things  had  been  put 
to  Zach,  he  would  probably  have  chosen  the  comets.  Here  is  a 
hint  for  a  paradox :  the  solar  spots  are  the  dead  comets,  whicli 
have  parted  with  their  light  and  heat  to  feed  the  sun,  as  was 
once  suggested.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  too  late,  and  the 
thing  had  been  actually  maintained.  My  list  does  not  contain 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  possible  whole. 

The  mention  of  coincidences  suggests  an  everlasting  source  of 
explanations,  applicable  to  all  that  is  extraordinary.  The  great 
paradox  of  coincidence  is  thatof  Leibnitz,  known  as  the  pre-estcA- 
liehed  harmony,  or  law  of  coincidences,  by  which,  separately 
and  independently,  the  body  receives  impressions,  and  the  mind 
proceeds  aa  if  it  liad  perceived  them  irom  without.  Every  sensa- 
tioD,  and  the  consequent  state  of  tbe  soul,  are  independent  things 
coincident  in  time  by  the  pre-established  law.  The  philosopher 
could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  connexion  of  mind  and 
matter ;  and  he  never  goes  by  bo  vulgar  a  rule  as  Whatever  is,  is ; 
to  him  that  which  is  not  clear  as  to  how,  is  not  at  all.  Philoso- 
phers in  general,  who  tolerate  each  other's  theories  much  better 
than  Chrixtiana  do  each  other's  failings,  seldom  revive  Leibnitz's 
fantasy :  they  seem  to  act  upon  the  maxim  quoted  by  Father 
Eustace  from  the  Decretala,  Facinora  oateiidi  dum  punientur, 
flagitia  autem  nbacondi  debent. 

The  great  gkoat-paradox,  ai.d  its  theory  of  coineidenccsy  will 
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rise  to  the  surface  in  the  mind  of  everyone.  But  the  use  of  the 
word  coincidence  is  here  at  variaDce  with  its  common  meaning. 
When  A  is  constantly  happening,  and  also  B,  the  occurrence  of 
A  and  B  at  the  same  moment  is  the  mere  coincidence  which  may 
be  casualty.  But  the  case  before  us  is  that  A  is  constantly 
happening,  while  B,  when  it  does  happen,  almost  always  happens 
with  A,  and  very  rarely  without  it.  That  is  to  say,  such  is  the 
phenomenon  asserted  :  and  all  who  rationally  refer  it  to  casualty, 
affirm  that  B  is  happening  very  often  as  well  as  A,  but  that  it 
is  not  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded  except  when  A  is  simul- 
taneoiis.  Of  course  A  is  here  a  deAth,  and  B  the  spectral  appear- 
ance of  the  person  who  dies.  In  talking  of  this  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  put  out  of  the  question  all  who  play  fast  and  loose 
with  their  secret  convictions  :  these  had  better  give  us  a  reason, 
when  they  feel  internal  pressure  for  explanation,  that  there  is  no 
weathercock  at  Kilve  ;  tliis  would  do  for  all  cases.  But  persons 
of  real  inquiry  will  see  that  first,  experience  does  not  bear  out 
the  asserted  frequency  of  the  spectre,  without  the  alleged  coinci- 
dence of  death:  and  secondly,  that  if  the  crowd  of  purely  casual 
spectres  were  so  great  that  it  is  no  wonder  that,  now  and  then 
the  person  should  have  died  at  or  near  the  moment,  we  ought  to 
expect  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  spectre 
should  come  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  one  or  another  of  all 
the  cluster  who  are  closely  connected  with  the  original  of  the 
spectre.  But  this,  we  know,  is  almost  without  example.  It  re- 
mains then,  for  all,  who  speculate  at  all,  to  look  upon  the 
assci'ted  phenomenon,  think  what  they  may  of  it,  the  thing  which 
is  to  be  explained,  as  a  connexion  in  time  of  the  death,  and  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  dead.  Any  person  the  least  used 
t«  the  theory  of  probabilities  will  see  that  purely  casual  coinci- 
dence, the  wrong  apectre  being  comparatively  so  rare  that  it 
may  be  said  never  to  occur,  is  not  within  the  rational  field  of 
possibility. 

The  purely  casual  coincidence,  &om  which  there  is  no  escape 
except  the  actual  doctrine  of  special  providences,  carried  down  to 
a  very  low  point  of  special  intention,  requires  a  junction  of  the 
things  the  like  of  each  of  which  is  always  happening.  I  will 
give  three  instances  which  have  occurred  to  myself  within  the 
last  few  years :  I  solemnly  vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of  every 
part  of  all  three : 

In  August  1861,  M.  Senarmont,  of  the  French  Institute, 
wrote  to  me  to  the  eflfect  that  Fresnel  had  sent  to  England,  in  or 
shortly  after  1824,  a  paper  for  translation  and  insertion  in  the 
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European  Review,  which  shortly  afterwards  expired.  The 
qitestioQ  was  what  had  become  of  that  paper.  I  examined 
the  Beview  at  the  Museum,  found  no  trace  of  the  paper,  and 
wrote  back  to  that  effect  at  the  Musenm,  adding  that  everything 
now  depended  on  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  editor,  and  tracing 
his  papers :  of  this  I  thought  there  was  no  chance.  I  posted  this 
letter  on  my  way  home,  at  a  Post  Office  in  the  Hampstead  Boad 
at  the  junction  with  Edward  Street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
is  a  bookstall.  Lounging  for  a  moment  over  the  exposed  books, 
gieut  meus  est  moa,  I  saw,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  posting 
of  the  letter,  a  little  catch-penny  book  of  anecdotes  of  Macaulay, 
which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a  minute.  My  eye  was  soon 
caught  by  this  sentence : — '  One  of  the  young  fellows  immediately 
wrote  to  the  editor  (Mr.  Walker)  of  the  European  Review.'  I 
thus  got  the  clue  by  which  I  ascertained  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  recovering  FreBnel's  paper.  Of  the  mention  of  current 
reviews,  not  one  in  a  thousand  names  the  editor. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
tales  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  first  I  read  was  about  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  the  War  of  Independence.  I  could  not  make 
it  out :  everybody  seemed  to  have  got  into  somebody  else's  place. 
I  was  beginning  the  second  tale,  when  a  parcel  arrived :  it  was 
a  lot  of  old  pamphlets  and  other  rubbish,  as  he  called  it,  sent  by 
a  friend  who  had  lately  sold  his  books,  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  send  these  things  for  sale,  hut  thought  I  might  like  to 
look  at  them  and  possibly  keep  some.  The  first  thing  I  looked 
at  was  a  sheet  which,  being  opened,  displayed  *  A  plan  of  Boston 
and  itfl  environs,  shewing  the  true  situation  of  his  Majesty's 
army  and  also  that  of  the  rebels,  drawn  by  an  engineer,  at  Boston 
Oct.  1775.'  Such  detailed  plans  of  ciurent  sieges  being  then 
uncommon,  it  is  explained  that '  The  principal  part  of  this  plan 
was  surveyed  by  Hichard  Williams,  Lieutenant  at  Boston ;  and 
sent  over  by  the  son  of  a  nobleman  to  his  father  in  town,  by 
whose  permission  it  was  published.'  I  immediately  saw  that  my 
confusion  arose  from  my  supposing  that  the  king's  troops  were 
besieging  the  rebels,  when  it  was  just  the  other  way. 

April  1,  165.^,  while  engaged  in  making  some  noteson  a  logical 
point,  an  idea  occurred  which  was  perfectly  new  to  me,  on  the 
mode  of  conciliating  the  notions  of  omnipreaenae  and  i/ndiviaihi~ 
lity  into  parts.  What  it  was  is  no  matter  here :  suffice  it  that, 
since  it  was  published  elsewhere  (in  a  paper  on  Infinity,  Camb. 
Phil.  JVana.  vol.  xi.  p.  1)  I  have  not  had  it  produced  to  me.  I 
had  just  finished  a  paragraph  on  the  subject.,  when  a  parcel  came 
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in  from  a  bookseller  contaimng  Hoywood's  *  Analysis  of  Kaat's 
Critick,'  1844.  On  turning  over  the  leaves  I  found  (p.  109)  the 
identical  thought  which  up  to  this  day,  I  only  know  as  in  my 
own  paper,  or  in  Kant.  I  feel  sure  I  had  not  seen  it  before,  for 
it  is  in  Kant's  first  edition,  which  was  never  translated  to  my 
knowledge ;  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  later  editions.  Mr. 
Heywood  gives  some  account  of  the  first  edition. 

In  the  broadsheet  which  gave  account  of  the  dying  scene  of 
Charles  11.,  it  is  said  that  the  Koman  Catholic  priest  ^^-as  intro~ 
duced  by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  The  chain  was  this :  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  applied  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  may  have  consulted 
his  Cordelier  confessor,  Manauete,  about  procuring  a  priest,  and 
the  priest  was  smuggled  into  the  king's  room  by  the  Duchess  and 
Chiffinch.  Now  the  letters  are  a  verbal  acrostic  of  P&re  J/aTisurie 
a  Cordelier  Friary  and  a  syllabic  acrostic  of  PortsMoutk  and 
Chif Finch.  This  is  a  singular  coincidence.  Macaulay  adopted 
the  first  interpretation,  preferring  it  to  the  second,  which  I 
brought  before  him  as  the  conjecture  of  a  near  relative  of  my 
o\™.  But  Mansuete  is  not  mentioned  in  his  narrative :  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  writer  of  a  broadside  for  English 
readers  would  use  Ph^  instead  of  Fcdher.  And  the  person  who 
really  'reminded'  the  Duke  of  'the  duty  he  owed  to  his  brother,' 
was  the  Duchess  and  not  Mansuete.  But  my  affair  is  only  with 
the  coincidence. 

But  there  are  coincidences  which  are  really  connected  without 
the  connexion  being  known  to  those  who  find  in  them  matter  of 
astonishment.  Presentiments  furnish  marked  cases:  sometimes 
there  IB  no  mystery  to  those  who  have  the  clue.  In  the  Oenth- 
man'a  Magazivu  (vol.  80,  part  2,  p.  33)  we  read,  the  subject 
being  presentiment  of  death,  as  follows: — 'In  1778,  to  come 
nearer  the  recollection  of  survivors,  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry, 
Captain  John  Fletcher,  Captain  De  Morgan,  and  Lieutenant 
Bosanquet,  each  distinctly  foretold  his  own  death  on  the  morning 
of  his  fate.'  I  have  no  doubt  of  all  three ;  and  I  knew  it  of  my 
grandfather  long  before  I  read  the  above  passage.  He  saw  that 
the  battery  ho  commanded  was  unduly  exposed :  I  think  by  the 
sap  running  through  the  fort  when  produced.  He  represented 
this  to  the  engineer  olEcers,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief ;  the 
engineers  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement,  the  commander 
believed  them,  my  grandfather  quietly  observed  that  he  must 
make  his  will,  and  the  French  fulfilled  his  prediction.  His  will 
bore  date  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  I  always  thought  it  more 
remarkable  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  a  soldier 
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should  not  consider  any  danger  Ehort  of  one  like  the  above,  suffi- 
cient reason  to  make  his  vill.  I  suppose  the  other  officers  were 
similarly  posted.  I  am  told  that  military  men  very  often  defer 
making  their  wills  until  just  before  an  action  ;  but  to  face  the 
ordinary  risks  intestate,  and  to  wait  until  speedy  death  must  be 
the  all  but  certain  consequence  of  a  stupid  mistake,  is  carrying 
the  principle  very  far.  In  the  matter  of  coincidences  there  are, 
as  in  other  cases,  two  wonderful  extremes  with  every  intermediate 
degree.  At  one  end  we  have  the  confident  people  who  can 
attribute  anything  to  casual  coincidence ;  who  allow  Zadok 
Imposture  and  Nathan  Coincidence  to  anoint  Solomon  Self- 
conceit  king.  At  the  other  end  we  have  those  who  see  some- 
thing very  curious  in  any  coincidence  you  please,  and  whose 
minds  yearn  for  a  deep  reason.  A  speculator  of  this  class 
happened  to  find  that  Matthew  viii.  28-33  and  Luke  viii.  26-33 
contain  the  same  account,  that  of  the  demons  entering  into  the 
swine.  Very  odd  I  chapters  tallying,  and  vcrBea  eo  nearly  :  is  the 
TersificatioD  rightly  managed  ?  Examination  is  sure  to  show 
that  there  are  monstrous  inconsistencies  in  the  mode  of  division, 
which  being  corrected,  the  verses  tally  as  well  as  the  chapters. 
And  then  how  comes  it  ?  I  cannot  go  on,  for  I  have  no  gift  at 
torturing  a  coincidence ;  but  I  would  lay  twopence,  if  I  could 
make  a  bet — which  I  never  did  in  all  my  life — that  some  one  or 
more  of  my  readers  will  try  it.  Some  people  say  that  the  study 
of  chances  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  gambling :  I  suspect  the 
contrary.  At  any  rate,  I  myself,  the  writer  of  a  mathematical 
book  and  a  comparatively  popular  book,  have  never  laid  a  bet 
nor  played  for  a  stake,  however  small ;  not  one  single  time. 

It  is  useful  to  record  such  instances  as  I  have  given,  with 
precision  and  on  the  solemn  word  of  the  recorder.  When  such  a 
story  as  that  of  Flamsteed  is  told,  a  priori  aEsures  us  that  it  could 
not  have  been  :  the  story  may  have  been  a  ben  trovato,  but  not 
the  bundle.  It  is  also  useful  to  establish  some  of  the  good  jokes 
which  all  take  for  inventions.  My  friend  Mr.  J.  Bellingbam 
Inglis,  before  1800,  saw  tlie  tobacconist's  carriage  with  a  sample 
of  tobacco  in  a  shield,  and  the  motto  Quid  rides  (ff  &  Q.,  3rd  S.  i. 
245).  His  father  was  able  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  The  tobac- 
conist was  Jacob  Brandon,  well  known  to  the  elder  Mr.  Inglis,  and 
the  person  who  started  the  motto,  the  instant  he  was  asked  for 
such  a  thing,  was  Harry  Calender  of  Lloyd's,  a  scholar  and  a  wit. 
My  friend  Mr.  H.  Crabb  RobinEon  remembers  the  King's  Counsel 
(Samuel  Marryat)  who  took  the  motto  Cauaea  produce  effecia, 
when  his  success  enabled  Iiim  to  start  a  carriage, 
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The  coincidencea  of  errata  are  sometimes  very  remarkable :  ifc 
may  be  that  tlie  miBprint  has  a  sting.  The  death  of  Sir  W. 
Uamiltoa  of  Edinburgh  was  known  in  Ijondcm  on  a  Thuraday,  and 
the  editor  of  the  AtkencEum.  wrote  to  me  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
short  obituary  notice  to  appear  on  Saturday.  I  dashed  off  the 
few  lines  which  appeared  without  a  moment  to  think :  and  those 
of  my  readers  who  might  perhaps  think  me  capable  of  contriving 
errata  with  meaning  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  the  hurry,  the  occasion, 
and  my  own  peculiar  relation  to  the  departed,  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  believing  in  my  entire  innocence.  Of  course  I  could  not 
see  a  proof :  and  two  errata  occurred.  The  words  '  addition  to 
Stewart '  require  'for  addition  to  read  edition  of.'  This  represents 
what  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  who, 
frightened  by  the  edition  of  Reid,  had  stipulated  for  a  simple 
reprint  without  notes.  Again  '  principles  of  logic  and  mathe- 
matics '  reqiured  'for  mathematics  read  metaphysics.'  No  four 
words  could  be  put  together  which  would  have  so  good  a  title  to 
be  Hamilton's  motto. 

April  1860,  found  in  the  letter-box,  three  loose  leaves,  well 
printed  and  over  punctuated,  being 

Chapter  VI.  Brethren,  lo  I  come,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  for 
80  I  am  commanded  ....  Chapter  VII.  Hear  my  prayer,  O 
generationa  !  and  walk  by  the  way,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the 
river  ....  Chapter  VIII.  Hearken  o  earth,  earth,  earth,  and 
the  kii^  of  the  earth,  and  their  armies  .... 

A  very  large  collection  might  be  made  of  such  apostolic 
writings.  They  go  on  well  enough  in  a  misty — meant  for  mysti- 
cal— imitation  of  St.  Paul  or  the  prophets,  until  at  last  some 
prodigious  want  of  keeping  shows  the  education  of  the  writer. 
For  example,  after  half  a  page  which  might  pass  for  Irving's 
preaching — though  a  person  to  whom  it  was  presented  as  such 
would  say  that  most  likely  the  head  and  tail  would  make  some- 
thing more  like  head  and  tail  of  it> — we  are  astounded  by  a 
declaration  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  of  himself,  that  he 
is  '  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  It  would  be  long  before 
we  should  fiud  in  educated  rhapsody — of  which  there  are  speci- 
mens enough— such  a  thing  as  a  person  of  the  Trinity  taking 
merit  for  moral  courage  enough  to  stand  where  St.  Peter  fell.  The 
following  declaration  comes  next — '  I  will  judge  between  cattle 
and  cattle,  that  use  their  tongues.' 
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Tbe  figure  of  the  earth.     By  J.    L.    Marphjr,  of  Binmngliam. 
(London  and  Birmingham,  4  pages,  12mo.)  (1850  P) 

Mr.  Murphy  invites  attention  and  objection  to  some  aBsertions, 
as  that  tbe  earth  is  prolate,  not  oblate.  '  If  the  philosopher's 
conclusion  be  right,  then  the  pole  is  the  centre  of  a  valley  (I) 
thirteen  miles  deep.'  Hence  it  would  be  very  warm.  It  is 
answer  enough  to  ask — Who  knows  that  it  ie  not  ? 


1851.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  one  of  a  class  of 
persons  whom,  after  much  experience  of  them,  I  do  Tiot  pronounce 
insane.  But  in  this  case  the  second  sentence  gives  a  suspicion  of 
actual  delusion  of  the  aenBes ;  the  third  looks  like  that  eye  for 
the  main  chance  which  passes  fur  sanity  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  elsewhere : — 

ISthSept.  IBSl. 

'  Gentlemen, — ^I  pray  you  take  steps  to  make  known  that  yestBrday  I 
completed  my  inventioii  which  will  give  motion  to  every  ooontry  on  tbe 
Harth ; — to  move  Machinery  ! — tbe  long  aoaght  in  vain  '  Perpetual 
Motion ' !  ! — I  was  supported  at  tbe  time  by  the  Qneen  and  H.It.H. 
Prince  Albert.  If,  Gentlemen,  you  can  advise  me  how  to  proceed  to 
claim  tbe  reward,  if  any  is  offered  by  the  Government,  or  haw  to  secure 
tbe  Fateht  for  tbe  machine,  or  in  any  way  assist  me  by  advice  in  this 
great  work,  I  shall  most  graciously  acknowledge  your  coueideTation. 

These  are  my  convictions  that  my  bevebal  discoveries  will  be 
realised:  and  this  great  one  can  be  at  once  acted  upon:  although  at 
this  moment  it  only  exists  in  my  mind,  ttom  my  knowledge  of  certain 
fixed  principles  in  nature : — tbe  Machine  I  have  not  made,  as  I  only 
completed  tbe  discovery  yesterday,  Sunday  ! 

I  have,  Ac.  ■        ' 

To  die  Diractors  of  the 
London  UoirerEity,  Qo«»  Street. 
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The  Divine  Drama  of  Eistioiy  and  CiTtlisation.    By  the  Ber. 
Jamee  Smith,  U.A.     London,  1854,  8to. 

I  have  eeveral  books  on  that  great  paradox  of  our  day,  Spiri- 
tvAilisni,  but  I  Hhall  exclude  all  but  three.  The  bibliography  of 
this  subject  ia  now  very  large.  The  queation  is  one  both  of 
evidence  and  apeculation  ; — Are  the  facts  true  ?  Are  they  cauBed 
by  spirits  ?  These  I  shall  not  enter  upon ;  I  shall  merely  re- 
commend this  work  as  that  of  a  spiritualist  who  does  not  ent«r  on 
the  subject,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  but  applies  his  derived 
views  ta  the  history  of  mankiud  with  learning  and  thought.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  a  very  peculiar  turn  of  thinking.  He  was, 
when  alive,  the  editor,  or  an  editor,  of  the  Family  Herald :  I 
say  when  alive,  to  speak  according  to  knowledge ;  for,  if  hie  own 
views  be  true,  he  may  have  a  hand  in  it  still.  The  answers  to 
correspondenta,  in  his  time,  were  piquant  and  original  above  any 
I  ever  saw.  I  think  a  very  readable  book  might  be  made  out 
of  them,  resembling  *  duesses  at  Truth  : '  the  turn  given  to  an 
inquiry  about  morals,  religion,  or  socials,  is  often  of  the  highest 
degree  of  unexpecteKlness ;  the  poor  querist  would  find  himself 
right  in  a  moat  unpalatable  way. 

Answei-8  to  correspondentB,  in  newspapers,  are  very  often  the 
feg  ends  of  literature,  I  shall  never  forget  the  following.  A 
person  was  invited  to  name  a  rule  without  exception,  if  he  could : 
he  answered  '  A  man  mwai  be  present  when  he  is  shaved,'  A 
lady — what  right  have  ladies  to  decide  questions  about  shaving? 
— said  this  was  not  properly  a  rule ;  and  the  oracle  was  consulted. 
The  editor  agreed  with  the  lady  ;  he  said  that  *  a  man  m/ust  be 
present  when  he  ia  shaved '  is  not  a  rule,  but  a  fact. 

[Among  my  anonymous  communicants  is  one  who  states  that' 
I  have  done  injustice  to  the  Rev.  James  Smith  in  'referring 
to  him  as  a  spiritualist,'  and  placing  his  'Divine  Di'ama'  among 
paradoxes :  '  it  is  no  paradox,  nor  do  spirUualistic  views  mar  or 
weaken  the  execution  of  the  design.'  Quite  true :  for  the  design 
is  to  produce  and  enforce  'spiritualistic  views;'  and  leather  does 
not  mar  nor  weaken  a  shoemakers  plan,  I  knew  Mr.  Smith 
well,  and  have  often  talked  to  him  on  the  subject :  hut  more 
testimony  from  me  is  unnecessary ;  his  book  will  speak  for  itself. 
His  peculiar  style  will  justify  a  little  more  quotation  than  is  just 
necessary  to  prove  the  point.  Looking  at  the  'battle  of  opinion' 
now  in  progress,  we  see  that  Mr.  Smith  was  a  prescient : — 
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(P.  688.)  *  From  the  general  review  of  parties  in  England, 
it  is  evident  that  no  country  in  the  world  is  hetter  prepared  for 
the  great  Battle  of  Opinion.  Where  else  can  the  battle  be 
fought  but  where  the  firmiea  are  arrayed  ?  And  here  they  all 
are,  Greek,  Koman,  Anglican,  Scotch,  Lutheran,  Calvinist, 
Established  and  Territorial,  with  Baronial  Bishops,  and  Noo- 
eetabliebed  of  every  grade — churchea  with  living  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  churches  with  dead  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
apostolical  churches  without  apostles,  and  philosophies  without 
either  prophets  or  apostles,  and  only  wanting  one  more,  "  the 
Christian  Church,"  like  Aaron's  rod,  to  swallow  up  and  digest 
them  all,  and  then  bud  and  flourish.  As  if  to  prepare  our  minds 
for  this  desirable  and  inevitable  consummation,  different  parties 
have  been  &voured  with  a  revival  of  that  very  spirit  of  revelation 
by  which  the  Church  itself  was  originally  founded.  There  is  a 
complete  series  of  spiritual  revelations  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  besides  mesmeric  phenomena  that  bear  a  re- 
Bemblance  to  revelation,  and  thus  gradually  open  the  mind  of 
the  philosophical  and  infidel  classes,  as  well  as  the  professed 
beUevera  of  that  old  revelation  which  they  never  witnessed  in 
living  action,  to  a  better  understanding  of  that  Law  of  Nature 
(for  it  is  a  Law  of  Nature)  in  which  all  revelation  originates 
and  by  which  its  spiritual  communications  are  regulated.' 

Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  say  that  there  are  only  thirty-five  in- 
corporated churches  in  England,  all  formed  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment escept  five,  to  each  of  which  five  he  concedes  a  revelation 
of  its  own.  The  five  are  the  Quakers,  the  Swedenborgians,  the 
Southcottians,  the  Irvingites,  and  the  Mormouites.  Of  Joanna 
Southcott  he  speaks  as  follows  :— 

(P.  592.)  '  Joanna  Southcott  is  not  very  gallantly  treated 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press,  who,  we  believe,  without  knowing 
anything  about  her,  merely  pitrk  up  their  idea  of  her  character 
from  the  rabble.  We  once  entertained  the  same  rabble  idea  of 
her ;  but  having  read  her  wnrka — for  we  really  have  read  thera 
— we  now  regard  her  with  great  respect.  However,  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  chaff  and  straw  to  her  grain ;  but  the  grain 
is  good,  and  as  we  do  not  eat  either  the  chaff  or  straw  if  we  can 
avoid  it,  nor  even  the  raw  grain,  but  thrash  it  and  winnow  it, 
and  grind  it  and  bake  it,  we  find  it,  after  undergoing  this 
process,  not  only  very  palatable,  but  a  special  dainty  of  its  kind. 
But  the  husk  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  those  learned  and 
educated  gentlemen  who  judge  of  books  entirely  by  the   style 
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and  the  grammar,  or  those  who  eat  grain  as  it  grows,  like  the 
cattle.  Such  men  would  reject  all  prological  revelatioi) ;  for 
there  never  was  and  probably  never  will  be  a  revelation  by  voice 
and  vision  communicated  in  classical  manner.  It  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Humanity,  and  as 
contrary  to  the  Divine  and  the  Established  order  of  mundane 
government,  as  a  field  of  quartern  loaves  or  hot  French  rolls.' 

Mr.  Smith's  hook  is  Bpiritualism  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
my  anonymous  gaineayer,  honest  of  course,  is  either  ignorant  of 
the  work  he  thinks  he  has  read,  or  has  a  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  imperception.] 

I  cut  the  following  from  a  Sunday  paper  in  1849 : — 
X.  Y. — The  Chaldeans  began  the  mattematice,  in  which  the 
Egyptians  excelled.  Then  croBsing  the  sea,  by  means  of  Thales,  tho 
Milesian,  they  came  into  Greece,  where  they  were  improved  very  much 
by  Pythagoraa,  Anaxagoras,  and  Anopides  of  Chios,  Theee  were 
followed  by  Briso,  Antjpho,  [two  circle- sqnarers ;  where  is  Euclid  F] 
and  Hippocrates,  bnt  the  excellence  of  the  algebraic  art  was  begun  by 
Oeber,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  and  was  carried  on  by  Cardanus,  Tarfa- 
glia,  Clavins,  Sbevinns,  Ghotaldns,  Hcrigenina,  Fran,  Van  Schooten 
[meaning  Francis  Tan  Schooten],  Florida  de  Beaame,  &c 

Bryso  was  a  mistaken  man.  Antipho  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  had  the  notion  of  which  tho 
modem  geometry  has  made  so  much,  that  of  a  circle  being  the 
polygon  of  an  infinitely  great  number  of  sides.  He  could  noake 
no  use  of  it,  hut  the  notion  itself  made  him  a  sophist  in  the 
eyes  of  Aristotle,  Eutocius,  &c.  Geber,  an  Arab  astronomer, 
and  a  reputed  conjurer  in  Europe,  seems  to  have  given  his  name 
to  unintelligible  language  in  the  word  gibberish.  At  one  time 
alg^a  was  traced  to  him;  but  very  absurdly,  though  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  algebra  and  gibberish  must  have  had  one 
inventor. 

Any  person  who  meddles  with  the  circle  may  find  himself  the 
crane  who  was  netted  among  the  geese :  as  Antipho  for  one, 
and  Olivier  de  Serres  for  another.  This  last  genUeman  ascer- 
tained, by  weighing,  that  the  area  of  the  circle  is  very  nearly 
that  of  the  square  on  the  side  of  the  inscribed  equilatend 
triangle:  which  it  is,  as  near  as  3'162  ...  to  3*141.  ...  He 
did  not  pretend  to  more  than  approximation  ;  but  Montucla  and 
others  misunderstood  him,  and,  still  worse,  misunderstood  their 
own  misunderstanding,  and  made  him  say  the  circle  was  exactly 
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doable  of  the  equilateral  triangle.  He  vae  let  out  of  limbo  by 
Lacroiz,  in  a  Dote  to  his  edition  of  Montucla's  History  of  Quad- 
rature. 


Qnadratnra  del  oerchio,  trisetdooe  dell'  angnlo,  et  dnplicaziooe  del 

oabo,    problemi    geometricamente    riaoliitfl    e   dimostiate  dal 

Beverendo    Arciprete    di    San   Yito   D.    Domenico   Angber^. 

Malta,  18H  8to. 
Eqnadoni  geometricbe,  estrntte  dalla  lettoia  del  Rev.  Arciprete  .  . 

al  Frofessore  PnlHcino  snlla  qoadratara  del  cerobio.     Milan, 

1855  or  1856,  8to. 
n  MediterraDeo  gazetta  di  Malta,  26  Deoembre  1855,  So.  909 : 

also  911,  912,  918,  914s  936,  939. 
The  Malta  Times,  Tuesday,  9th  Jn&e  1857. 
Misora  esatta  del  cerchio,  dal  Bey.  D.  Angherft.    lUta,  1857, 

12mo. 
Qaadratare  of  the  circle  ...  by  the  B«7.  D.  Angherft,  Archprieet 

of  St.  Yito.     Malta,  1858,  12mo. 

I  have  looked  for  St.  Yftos  in  catalogues  of  saints,  but  never 
found  his  legend,  though  he  figures  as  a  day-mark  in  the  oldest 
almanacs.  He  must  be  properly  accredited,  since  he  has  an  arch- 
priest.  And  I  pronounce  and  ordain,  by  right  accruing  &om  the 
trouble  I  have  taken  in  this  subject,  that  he,  St.  Vitus,  who  leads 
hie  votaries  a  never-ending  and  unmeaning  dance,  shall  henceforth 
be  held  and  taken  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  the  cirde-squarer. 
His  day  ia  the  15th  of  June,  which  is  also  that  of  St.  Modestus, 
with  whom  the  said  circle-squarer  often  has  nothing  to  do.  And 
be  must  not  put  himself  under  the  first  saint  with  a  slanten- 
dicular  reference  to  the  other,  as  is  much  to  be  feared  was  done 
by  the  Cardinal  who  came  to  govern  England  with  a  title  con- 
taining St.  Pudentiana,  who  shares  a  day  with  St.  Dunetan, 
The  Archpriest  of  St.  Vitus  will  have  it  that  the  square  inscribed 
in  a  semicircle  is  half  of  the  semicircle,  or  the  circumference 
3^  diameters.  He  is  active  and  able,  with  nothing  wrong  about 
him  except  his  paradoxes.  In  the  second  tract  named  he  has 
given  the  testimonials  of  crowned  heads  and  ministers,  £c.  as 
follows.  Louis-Napoleon  gives  thanks.  The  minister  at  Turin 
refers  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  hopes  so  much  labour 
will  be  judged  d^na  <U  pregio.  The  Yice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
— a  blunt  Englishman — begs  to  say  that  the  University  has  never 
proposed  the  problem,  as  some  affirm.  The  Prince  Regent  of 
Baden  has  received  the  work  with  lively  interest.  The  Academy 
of  Vienna  is  not  in  a  position  to  enter  into  the  question.     The 
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Academy  of  Turin  offers  the  moat  distinct  thanks.  The  Academy 
della  CruBca  attenda  only  to  literature,  bub  giyes  thanks.  The 
Queen  of  Spain  hae  received  the  work  with  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion. The  University  of  Salamanca  gives  infinite  thanks,  and 
feels  true  satisfaction  in  having  the  book.  Lord  Palmerston 
gives  thanks,  by  the  hand  of  '  William  San.'  The  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  not  being  yet  up  in  Italian,  will  spend  his  first  moments 
of  leisure  in  studying  the  book,  when  it  shall  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French :  in  the  mean  time  he  congratulates  the  author 
upon  hia  victory  over  a  problem  so  long  held  insoluble.  All  this 
is  seriously  published  as  a  rate  in  aid  of  demonstration.  If  these 
royal  compliments  cannot  make  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
about  2  per  cent,  larger  than  geometry  will  have  it — which  is 
all  that  is  wanted — no  wonder  that  thrones  are  shaky. 

I  am  informed  that  the  legend  of  St.  Vitus  is  given  by 
Sibadeneira  in  his  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  that  Baroniua,  in  his 
Martyrologium  Romanum,  refers  to  several  authors  who  have 
written  concerning  him.  There  is  an  account  in  Mrs.  Jameson's 
'History  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art'  (ed.  of  1863,  p.  544). 
But  it  seems  that  St.  Vitus  is  the  patron  saint  of  aU  dances ;  so 
that  I  was  not  so  for  wrong  in  making  him  the  protector  of  the 
cyclometers.  Why  he  is  represented  with  a  cock  is  a  disputed 
point,  which  is  now  made  clear :  nest  after  goMue  gallinaceue 
himself,  there  is  no  crower  like  the  circle-squarer. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  English  Ch/elopadioy 
Art.  Tables  : — 

'  1853,  William  Shanks,  "  Contributions  to  Kathematics,  com- 
prising chiefly  the  Eectification  of  the  Circle  to  607  Places  of  Tables," 
London,  1863.  (Quadratueb  of  tub  Circle.)  Here  is  a  table, 
because  it  taboUtea  the  resnlts  of  the  snbordinate  steps  of  this 
enormons  calonlation  aa  far  as  52?  decimals:  the  remainder  being 
added  aa  results  only  dnring  the  printing.  For  instance,  one  step  is  the 
calcnlation  of  the  reciprocal  of  601.5*"' ;  and  the  result  is  given.  The 
number  of  pages  required  to  describe  these  resnlts  is  87.  Mr.  Shanks 
has  also  thrown  off,  aa  chips  or  splinters,  the  values  of  the  base  of 
Napier's  logarithms,  and  of  ita  logarithms  of  2,  3,  5,  10,  to  137  deci- 
mals ;  and  the  value  of  the  thodolna  '4342.  ...  to  136  decimals ;  with 
the  13th,  25th,  37th  ...  up  to  the  72lHt  powers  of  2.  Theaetremen 
dons  atretchea  of  calculation— ^t  least  we  so  call  them  in  our  day—  are 
nsefdl  in  several  respecta  ;  they  prove  more  than  the  capacity  of  this 
or  that  computer  for  labour  and  accuracy ;  they  show  that  there  is  in 
the  community  an  increase  of  skill  and  conrage.  We  say  in  the 
community;  we  fully  believe  that  the  unequalled  turnip  which  every 
now  and  then  appears  in  the  newspapers  is  a  sufficient  presutDption 
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thftt  the  areTBge  tamip  is  growing  bigger,  and  the  whole  crop  faeaTier. 
All  who  koow  the  histoiy  of  the  quadratnTe  am  aware  that  the  Beveml 
increasea  of  nnmbera  of  deoimala  to  which  *-  has  been  oarried  have 
been  indications  of  a  geneml  increase  in  the  power  to  calculate,  and  in 
ooanige  to  face  the  labonr.  Here  is  a  oomparison  of  two  dlS'erent 
times.  In  the  day  of  Cocker,  the  pupil  was  directed  to  perform  a 
common  sabtraciion  with  aToice-acoompaniment  of  this  kind:  "  7  from 

4  I  cannot,  bnt  add  10,  7  from  li  remains  7,  set  down  7  and  carry  1 ; 
8  and  1  which  I  cany  is  9,  9  from  2  I  cannot,  &c."  We  have  before 
na  the  annomicemeDt  of  the  following  table,  undated,  as  open  to 
inspection  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  in  two  diagrams  of  7  ft. 
2  in.  t^-  6  ft.  6  in. : — "  The  figare  9  involred  into  the9I2th  power,  and 
antecedent  powers  or  involotions,  containing  upwards  of  73,000  figures. 
Also,  the  proofo  of  the  abore,  containing  upwards  of  146,000  fignrea. 
By  Samuel  Fanoonrt,  of  Minoing  Lane,  London,  and  completed  by  him 
in  the  year  1837,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  N.B.  The  whole  operation 
performed  hy  eimpln  arithmetic."  The  young  operator  calculated  by 
Bucceesire  sqnaringthe  2nd,  4th,  6th,  Ac.,  powers  np  to  the  512th,  with 
proof  by  division.  But  511  multiplications  by  9,  in  the  short  (or 
10-1)  way,  would  have  been  much  easier,  fhe  2nd,  32nd,  64th, 
12Stli,  256tfa,  and  512th  powers  are  given  at  the  back  of  the  announce- 
ment. The  powers  of  2  have  been  calculated  for  many  purposes.  In 
vol.  ii.  of  his  "Magia  tJniversalis  Natnrm  et  Artia,"  Herbipoli,  1658, 
4to.,  the  Jesuit  Caspar  Scbott  having  discovered,  on  some  gronnda  of 
theological  magic,  that  the  degrees  of  grace  of  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
in  nnmher  the  256th  power  of  2,  calculated  that  number.  Whether 
or  no  his  number  correctly  represented  the  result  he  announced, 
he  certainly  calculated  it  rightly,  as  we  find  by  comparison  with 
Mr.  Shanks.' 

There  is  a  point  about  Mr.  Shanks'  608  figures  of  the  value 
of  TT  which  attracts  attention,  perhaps  without  deserving  it.  It 
might  be  expected  that,  in  so  many  figures,  the  nine  digits  and 
the  cipher  Would  occur  each  about  the  same  number  of  times ; 
that  is,  each  about  61  times.  But  the  fact  stands  thus  :  3  occurs 
66  times ;  9  and  2  occur  67  times  each  ;  4  occurs  64  times ;  1 
and  6  occur  62  times  each;  0  occurs  60  times;  8  occurs  58  times; 

5  occurs  56  times  ;  and  7  occurs  only  44  times.  Now,  if  all  the 
digits  were  equally  likely,  and  608  drawings  were  made,  it  is  43 
to  1  against  the  number  of  sevens  being  as  distant  from  the 
probable  average  (say  61)  as  44  on  one  side  or  76  on  the  other. 
There  must  be  some  reason  why  the  number  7  is  thus  deprived  of 
its  fair  share  in  the  structure.  Here  is  a  iield  of  speculation  in 
which  two  branches  of  inquirers  might  unite.  There  is  but  one 
number  which  is  treated  with  an  unfaimess  which  is  incredible 
as  an  accident :  and  that  number  is  the  mystic  number  seven  I 
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If  the*^c7cIometere  and  the  apocalyptica  would  lay  their  heads 
together  until  they  come  to  a  unanimous  verdict  on  this  pheno- 
menon, and  would  publish  nothing  until  they  are  of  one  miud, 
they  would  earn  the  gratitude  of  their  nice. — I  was  wrong :  it  is 
the  Pyramid-speculator  who  should  have  been  appealed  to.  A 
correspondent  of  my  friend  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  notices  that  3  is 
the  number  of  most  frequency,  and  that  3^  is  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation  to  it  in  simple  digits.  Prof.  Smyth  himself,  whose  word 
on  Egypt  is  paradox  of  a  very  high  order,  backed  by  a  great 
quantity  of  useful  labour,  the  results  of  which  will  be  made 
available  by  tiiose  who  do  not  receive  the  paradoxes,  is  inclined 
to  see  confirmation  for  some  of  his  theory  in  these  phenomena. 

These  paradoxes  of  calculation  somebimea  appear  as  illustrations 
of  the  value  of  a  new  method.  In  1863,  Mr,  G.  Suffield,  M.A. 
and  Mr.  J.  fi.  Lunn,  M.A.,  of  Clare  College  and  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  published  the  whole  quotient  of  10000  .  .  . 
divided  by  7699,  throughout  the  whole  of  one  of  the  recurring 
periods,  having  7698  digits.  This  was  done  in  illustration  of 
Mr.  Suffield's  method  of  Synthetic  divi»io7i. 

Another  instance  of  computation  carried  paradoxical  length,  in 
order  to  illustrate  a  method,  is  the  solution  of  a^  —  2iv=5,  the 
example  given  of  Newton's  method,  on  which  all  improvementa 
have  been  tested.  In  1831,  Fourier's  posthumous  work  on  equa- 
tions showed  33  figures  of  solution,  got  with  enormous  labour. 
Thinking  this  a  good  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of 
the  method  of  W.  Q.  Homer,  not  then  known  in  Prance,  and 
not  much  known  in  England,  I  proposed  to  one  of  my  classes,  in 
1841,  to  beat  Fourier  on  this  point,  as  a  Christinas  exercise.  I 
received  several  answers,  agreeing  with  each  other,  to  50  places 
of  decimals.  In  1648,  I  repeated  the  proposal,  requesting  that 
50  places  might  be  exceeded :  I  obtained  answers  of  75,  65,  63, 
58,  67,  and  52  places.  But  one  answer,  by  Mr.  W.  Harris  John- 
ston, of  Dundalk,  and  of  the  Excise  Office,  went  to  101  decimal 
places.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  this,  I  requested  Mr.  Johnston  to 
undertake  another  equation,  connected  with  the  former  one  in  a 
way  which  I  did  not  explain.  His  solution  verified  the  former 
one,  but  he  was  unable  to  see  the  connexion,  even  when  his 
result  was  obtained.  My  reader  may  be  as  much  at  a  lose :  the 
two  solutions  are — 

2-0945514815428265  .  .  . 
9-0544851845767840  .  .  . 

The  results  are  published  in  the  Mathematwnan,  vol.  iii.  p.  290. 
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In  1851,  another  pupil  of  mine,  Mr.  J.  Power  Hicks,  carried  the 
result  to  152  decimal  places,  vithoat  knowing  what  Mr.  Johngton 
had  done.  The  result  is  in  the  EngUah  CyolopcBdiaj  article 
Ihtolbtios  ahd  ETOLDnoH. 

I  remark  that  when  I  write  the  initial  of  a  Christian  name,  the 
most  usual  name  of  that  initial  is  understood.  I  never  saw  the 
name  of  W,  Q-.  Homer  written  at  length,  until  I  applied  to  a 
relative  of  his,  who  told  me  that  he  was,  as  I  supposed,  Wm. 
George,  but  that  he  was  named  aiter  a  relative  of  that  8V,ma/me. 

The  square  root  of  2,  to  110  decimal  places,  was  given  me  in 
1852  by  my  pupil,  Mr.  William  Henry  Colvill,  now  (1867)  Civil 
Surgeon  at  Baghdad.     It  was 

l-4142135623V309S0488dl6887242096y80785696 
7187^3769't8073176679?8799073247846210703 
885038753432  764157273501384623 

iSx.  James  Steel  of  Birkenhead  verified  this  by  actual  multipli- 
cation,  and  produced 

o       2580413 

2--iorn- 

as  the  square. 

Calcofa)  decidoEzinale  del  Barone  Silvio  Ferrari,    Torin,  1654,  4to. 

This  is  a  serious  proposal  to  alter  our  numeral  system  and  to 
count  by  twelves.  Thus  10  would  be  twelve,  H  thirteen,  &o., 
two  new  symbols  being  invented  for  tea  and  eleven.  The  names 
of  numbers  must  of  course  be  changed.  There  are  persons  who 
think  such  changes  practicable.  I  thought  this  proposal  absurd 
when  I  first  saw  it,  and  I  think  so  still :  but  the  one  I  shall 
presently  describe  beats  it  so  completely  in  that  point,  that  I 
have  not  a  smile  left  for  this  one. 


The  sncceeBfiil  and  therefore  probably  tme  theory  of  Comets. 
London,  1854.     (4  pp.  duodecimo.) 

The  author  is  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Legh,  of  Norbury  Booths 
Hall,  Knutrford,  who  published  for  eight  or  ten  years  the  Ombro- 
lof^cal  Ahmanae,  a  work  of  asserted  discovery  in  meteorology. 
The  theory  of  comets  is  that  the  joint  attraction  of  the  new 
moon  and  several  planets  in  the  direction  of  the  bud,  draws  off 
the  gases  from  the  earth,  and  forms  these  cometic  meteors.  But 
bow  these  meteora  come  to  describe  orbits  round  the  sun,  and  to 
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become  capable   of  having  their   returns   predicted,   is  not  ex- 
plaiaed. 


The  Mormon,  Now  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  27, 1855. 
A  newspaper  headed  by  a  grand  picture  of  etarred  and  striped 
banners,  beehive,  and  eagle  surmounting  it.  A  scroll  on  each 
side !  on  the  left,  '  Mormon  creed.  Mind  your  own  business. 
Brigham  Young ; '  on  the  right,  '  Given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
Joseph  Smith,'  A  leading  article  on  the  discoveries  of  Prof. 
Orson  Pratt  says, 'Mormonism  has  long  taken  the  lead  in  religion: 
it  will  Boon  be  in  the  van  both  in  science  and  politics.'  At  the 
beginning  of  the  paper  is  Prof.  Pratt's  *  Law  of  Planetary  Rota- 
tion.' The  cube  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  planets  are  aa  the 
equare  roots  of  their  periods  of  rotation.  The  squares  of  the  cube 
roots  of  the  masses  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  diameters  are 
as  the  periods  of  rotation.  Arithmetical  verification  attempted, 
and  the  whole  very  modestly  stated  and  commented  on.  Dated 
G.  S.  L.  City,  Utah  Ter.,  Aug.  1,  1855.  If  the  creed,  as  above, 
be  correctly  given,  no  wonder  the  Mormonites  are  in  such  bad 
odour. 

The  two  estates ;    or  both   worlds    mathematically  considered. 
London,  m55,  small  (pp.  16). 

The  author  has  published  mathematical  works  with  his  name. 
The  present  tract  is  intended  to  illustrate  mathematically  a  point 
which  may  be  guessed  from  the  title.  But  the  symbols  do  very 
little  in  the  way  of  illustration ;  thus,  x  being  the  jpreaffnt  valus 
of  the  future  estate  (eternal  happiness),  and  a  of  ail  that  this 
world  can  give,  the  author  impresses  it  on  the  mathematician 
that,  X  being  infinitely  greater  than  a,  x  +  a=x,  so  that  a  need 
not  be  considered.  This  will  not  act  much  more  powerfully  on 
a  mathematician  by  virtue  of  the  symbols  than  if  those  same 
^mbols  had  been  dispensed  with :  even  though,  as  the  author 
adds,  *  It  was  this  method  of  neglecting  infinitely  small  quantities 
(hat  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  indebted  to  for  his  greatest  discoveries.* 

There  has  been  a  moderate  quantity  of  well-meant  attempt  to 
enforce,  sometimes  motive,  sometimes  doctrine,  by  arguments 
dmwn  from  mathematics,  the  proponents  being  persons  unskilled 
in  that  science  for  the  most  part.  The  ground  is  very  dangerous: 
for  the  illustration  often  turns  the  other  way  with  greater  power, 
in  a  manner  which  requires  only  a  little  more  knowledge  to  see. 
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I  liave,  in  my  life,  heard  from  the  pulpit  or  read,  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  that  all  sin  is  infimtely  great,  proved  as  follows.  The 
greater  the  heiog,  the  greater  the  sin  of  any  offence  against  him : 
therefore  the  offence  committed  gainst  an  infinite  being  is 
infinitely  great.  Now  the  mathematician,  of  which  the  proposers 
of  this  argument  are  not  aware,  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
quantities  which  increase  together,  and  never  cease  increasing, 
hut  BO  that  one  of  them  remains  finite  when  the  other  becomes 
infinite.  In  fact,  the  argument  is  a  perfect  non  aequitur.  Those 
who  propose  it  have  in  their  minds,  though  in  a  cloudy  and  in- 
definite form,  the  idea  of  the  increase  of  guili  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  of  greatness  in  the  being  offended.  But 
this  it  would  never  do  to  state  :  for  by  such  statement  not  only 
would  the  a^ument  lose  alt  that  it  has  of  the  picturesque,  hut 
the  asserted  premise  would  have  no  strong  air  of  exact  truth. 
How  could  any  one  undertake  to  appeal  to  conscience  to  declare 
that  an  offence  against  a  being  4-^  times  as  great  as  another  is 
exactly,  no  more  and  no  lees,  4^  times  as  great  an  offence  against 
the  other  P 

The  infinite  character  of  the  offence  against  an  infinite  being 
is  laid  down  in  Dryden's  Bdigio  Laioi^  and  is,  no  doubt,  an  old 
argument : — 

For,  granting  we  have  sinned,  and  that  th'  offence 

Of  man  is  made  against  Otanipotence, 

Some  price  that  bears  proportion  mnst  be  paid, 

And  inGcite  with  infinite  be  weighed. 

See  then  the  Beist  lost ;  remorse  for  vice 

Not  paid ;  or,  paid,  inadeqoate  in  price. 

Dryden,  in  the  words  'bears  proportion'  is  in  verse  more 
accurate  than  most  of  the  recent  repeaters  in  prose.  And  this  is 
not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  his  argumentative  poetry. 

My  old  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Olinthus  G-regory,  who  was  a  sound 
and  learned  mathematician,  adopted  this  dangerous  kind  of 
illustmtion  in  his  Letters  on  the  Christian  Religion.  He  argued, 
by  parallel,  from  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  necessarily  mysterious 
nature  of  the  vmpoeaible  quantity  of  algebra  to  the  necessarily 
mysterious  nature  of  certain  doctrines  of  bis  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  all  the  diEGculty  and  mystery  of  the  impossible 
quantity  is  now  cleared  away  by  the  advance  of  algebraical 
thought :  and  yet  Dr.  Gregory's  book  continues  to  be  sold,  and 
no  doubt  the  illustration  is  still  accepted  as  appropriate. 

The  mode  of  argument  used  by  the  author  of  the  tract  above 
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named  has  a  striking  defect.  He  talks  of  reducing  this  world 
and  the  next  to  '  present  value,'  as  an  actuary  does  with  aucces- 
sire  lives  or  next  preaentatioDs.  Does  value  m^e  interest  ?  and 
if  not,  why  ?  And  if  it  do,  then  the  present  value  of  an  eternity 
is  not  infinitely  great.  Who  is  ignorant  tluvt  a  perpetual  annuity 
at  five  per  cent,  is  worth  only  twenty  years'  purchase?  This 
point  ought  to  be  discussed  by  a  person  who  treats  heaven  as  a 
deferred  perpetual  annuity.  I  do  not  ask  him  to  do  bo,  and 
would  rather  he  did  not ;  but  if  he  tinll  do  it,  he  must  either 
deal  with  the  question  of  discount,  or  be  asked  the  reason  why. 

When  a  very  young  man,  I  was  frequently  exhorted  to  one  or 
another  view  of  religion  by  pastors  and  others  who  thought  that 
a  mathematical  argument  would  be  irresistible.  And  I  beard  the 
following  more  than  once,  and  have  since  seen  it  in  print,  I  fo^et 
where.  Since  eternal  happiness  belonged  to  the  particular  views 
in  question,  a  benefit  infinitely  great,  then,  even  if  the  probability 
of  their  arguments  were  small,  or  even  infinitely  small,  yet  the 
product  of  the  chance  and  benefit,  according  to  the  usual  rule, 
might  give  a  result  which  no  one  ought  in  prudence  to  pass  over. 
They  did  not  Bee  that  this  applied  to  all  systems  as  well  as  their 
own.  I  take  this  argument  to  be  the  most  perverse  of  all  the 
perversions  I  have  heard  or  read  on  the  subject :  there  is  some 
high  authority  for  it,  whom  I  foiget. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  such  things  as  the  preceding 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  are  not  mathe- 
maticians, because  they  do  not  understand  the  argument ;  and  of 
those  who  are,  because  they  do. 

[The  high  authority  referred  to  above  is  Pascal,  an 
early  cultivator  of  mathematical  probability,  and  obviously  too 
much  enamoured  of  his  new  pursuit.  But  he  conceives  himself 
bound  to  wager  on  one  side  or  the  other.  To  the  ai^oment 
{Pens4ea,  ch.  7)  that '  le  juste  est  de  ne  point  parier,'  he  answers, 
'  Oui :  mais  il  faut  parier :  vous  6tes  embarqu^ ;  et  ne  parier 
point  que  Dieu  est,  c'eat  parier  qu'il  n'est  pas.'  Leaving  Pascal's 
argument  to  make  its  way  with  a  person  wbo,  being  a  aceptic,  is 
yet  positive  that  the  issue  is  salvation  or  perdition,  if  a  God  there 
be, — for  the  case  as  put  by  Pascal  requires  this, — I  shall  mertjly 
observe  that  a  person  who  elects  to  believe  in  Crod,  as  the  best 
chance  of  gain,  is  not  one  who,  according  to  Pascal's  creed,  oi 
any  other  worth  naming,  will  really  secure  that  gain.  I  wonder 
whether  Pascal's  curious  imagination  ever  presented  to  him  in 
sleep  his  convert,  in  the  future  state,  shaken  out  of  a  red-hot 
dice-box  upon  a  red-hot  hazard-table,  as  perhaps  he  might  have 
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been,  if  Dante  had  been  the  later  of  the  two.  The  original  idea 
is  due  to  the  elder  Amobius,  who,  as  cited  by  Bayle,  speaks 
thus:— 

'  Bed  et  ipse  [Christna]  qnte  poUioetnr,  son  probat.  Ita  est.  Nulla 
enim,  ut  dixi,  fntnronun  potest  ezistere  comprobetio.  Cdiu  ergo  h»e 
nt  oonditio  ^taroniin,  nt  teneri  et  ixtnipreheDdi  nallina  poasint 
anticipadonis  attactn ;  noime  pnrior  ratio  est,  ex  daobna  incertis,  et  in 
ambigna  expectatioae  pendentibua,  id  potins  credere,  qnod  aliqoaa 
spes  ferat,  qaam  omDino  qnod  niillaa  P  In  illo  enim  pericnli  nihil  est, 
ei  qnod  dicitnr  imminere,  casenm  fiat  et  Tscanm :  in  hoc  damnnm 
est  maximam,  id  est  salntia  amissio,  si  oom  tempna  advenerit  aperiatnr 
non  tiiifise  niBrditf?^""^  ' 

Beally  Amobius  seems  to  hare  got  as  much  out  of  the  notion, 
in  the  l^ird  century,  as  if  he  had  been  fourteen  centuries  later, 
with  the  arithmetic  of  chances  to  help  him.] 

The  Sentinel,  vol.  ix.  no.  27.  London,  Saturday,  May  26,  1856. 
This  is  the  first  London  number  of  an  Irish  paper,  Protestant 
in  politics.  It  opens  with  '  Su^estions  on  the  subject  of  a  Novum 
Organum  MoraUum,'  which  is  the  application  of  al^bra  and  the 
differential  calculus  to  morals,  socials,  and  politics.  Thereis  also  a 
leading  article  on  the  aubject,  and  some  applications  in  notes  to 
other  articles.  A  separate  publication  was  afterwards  made,  with 
tbe  addition  of  a  long  Preface ;  the  author  being  a  clergyman  who 
I  presume  must  have  been  the  editor  of  the  SeniineL 

Snggestions  as  to  the  employment  of  a  Nwnm  Orgamum  Mora- 
lium.  Or,  thoughts  on  tiie  natnre  of  the  Differential  Calcnlns, 
and  on  the  application  of  its  principles  to  metaphysics,  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  demonstration  and  certainly  in  moral, 
political  and  eccleeiBetioal  affairs.  By  Tresbam  Damea  Qregg, 
Chaplain  of  St.  Uary'a,  within  the  chnrch  of  St.  Nicholas  intra 
mnros,  Dublin.     London  1859,  8to.     (pp.  zl  -1-  32). 

I  have  a  personal  interest  iu  this  system,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  newspaper : — 

*  We  were  snbseqaently  referred  to  De  Morgan's  "  Formal  logic" 
and  Boole's  "  Laws  of  Thought,"  both  very  elaborate  works,  and 
greatly  in  the  direction  taken  by  onrselvea.  That  tbe  writers  amasingly 
Borpass  as  in  learning  we  most  willingly,  admit,  bnt  we  venture  to 
prononnce  of  both  their  learned  treatiaes,  that  they  deal  with  the 
subject  in  a  mode  that  is  scholastic  to  an  excess  .  .  .  That  their  works 
have   been  for  a  considerable  flpace  of  time  before  the  world  and 
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effected  nothing,  would  krgae  tbat  tliey  lutve  orerlooked  the  vital 
nRtnre  of  the  theme.  .  .  On  the  whole,  the  writings  of  Do  Morgan  and 
Boole  go  to  the  full  jnstificatioii  of  onr  principle  without  in  anj  wise 
BO  trenching  upon  onr  ground  M  to  render  ns  open  to  reprcach  in 
claiming  our  CalonloB  as  a  great  discoTery.  .  .  Bat  we  renonnce  any 
paltry  jealoosy  as  to  a  matter  so  vast.  If  De  Moi^n  and  Boole  have 
had  a  priority  in  the  case,  to  them  we  cheerfally  shall  resign  the  glory 
and  honoar.  If  each  he  the  tmth,  tbey  have  neither  done  joatice  to 
the  discovery,  nor  to  themselves  [quite  trae].  They  have,  under  the 
oircumetances,  acted  like  '  tite  foolish  man,  who  roasteth  not  that 
which  he  taketh  in  hunting.'  .  .  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us,  however,  to 
be  the  Columbus  of  these  great  Americi,  and  popularise  what  they 
found,  i/  they  found  it.  We,  as  from  the  mountain  top,  will  then 
become  their  trumpeters,  and  cry  glory  to  De  Morgan  and  gloiy  to 
Boole,  under  Eim  who  ie  the  eource  of  all  glory,  the  only  good  and 
wise,  to  Whom  be  glory  for  ever !  Tf  thoy  be  our  predecessors  in 
this  natter,  they  have,  under  Him,  taken  moral  questions  out  of  the 
category  of  probabilities,  and  rendered  them  perfectly  certain.  In  that 
case,  let  their  books  be  read  by  those  who  may  doubt  tiie  princtples  this 
day  laid  before  the  world  as  a  great  discoveiy,  by  our  newspaper. 
Oar  cry  shall  be  tvpifcaffi !  Let  us  hope  that  tltey  will  join  us,  and 
henceforth  keep  their  right  [ne]  from  under  their  bushel.' 

For  myself,  and  for  my  old  fiiend  Mi.  Boole,  who  I  am  sure 
would  join  me,  I  disclaim  both  priority,  simultaneity,  and 
posteriority,  aad  request  that  nothing  may  be  trumpeted  from 
the  mountain  top  except  our  abjuration  of  all  commuoity  of 
thought  or  operation  with  this  Novum  Organum. 

To  such  community  we  can  make  no  more  claim  than  Americus 
could  make  to  being  the  forerunner  of  Columbus  who  popularised 
his  discoveries.  We  do  not  wish  for  any  evprjKo^i,  and  not  even  for 
kvpTjKatyi.  For  self  and  Boole,  I  point  out  what  would  have  con- 
vinced either  of  us  that  this  house  ie  divided  against  itself. 

A  being  the  apostolic  element,  h  the  doctrinal  element,  and 
X  the  body  of  the  foithful,  the  church  is  A  8  X,  we  are  told. 
Also,  that  if  A  become  negative,  or  the  Apostolicity  become 
Diabolicity  [my  words] ;  or  if  5  become  negative,  and  doctrine 
become  heresy ;  or  if  X  become  negative,  that  is,  if  the  faithful 
become  unfaithful ;  the  church  becomes  negative,  *  the  very 
opposite  of  what  it  ought  to  be.'  For  self  and  Boole,  I  admit 
this.  But — which  is  not  noticed — if  A  and  5  should  both  become 
negative,  diabolical  origin  and  heretical  doctrine,  then  the  churcb, 
A  S  X,  is  still  positive,  what  it  ought  to  be,  unless  X  be  al^" 
negative,  or  the  people  unfaithful  to  it,  in  which  case  it  is  a  bad 
church.     Now,  self  and  Boole — though  I  ndmit  I  have  not  asked 
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my  partner — ore  of  opinion  that  a  diabolical  chiircfa  with  false 
doctrine  does  harm  when  the  people  are  faithful,  and  can  do 
good  only  when  the  people  are  unfaithful.  We  may  be  wrong, 
but  this  ie  what  we  do  Uiink.  Accordingly,  we  have  caught 
nobbing,  and  can  therefore  roast  nothing  of  our  own :  I  content 
myself  with  roasting  a  joint  of  Mr.  Qregg's  larder. 

These  mathematical  vagaries  have  uses  which  will  justify  a 
large  amount  of  quotation :  and  in  a  score  of  years  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  only  attainable  record.     I  therefore  proceed. 

After  observing  that  by  thia  calculus  juries  (heaven  help  them  1 
say  I)  can  calculate  damages  '  almost  to  a  nicety,'  and  further 
that  it  is  made  abundantly  evident  that  eex  is  ' the  general 
expression  for  an  individual,'  it  is  noted  that  the  number  of  the 
Beast  is  not  given  in  the  Kevelation  in  words  at  length,  but  as 
Xff'.     On  this  the  following  remark  is  made  : — 

'  Cod  it  bo  possible  that  we  bare  in  this  case  a  spcciinen  given  to  us 
of  the  arithmetic  of  heaven,  and  an  expresaion  revealed,  which  indicates 
by  its  function  of  addibiUty,  the  name  of  the  church  in  question,  and 
of  each  member  of  it ;  and  by  its  function  of  mnltipllcability  the 
doctrine,  the  miaaioD,  and  the  members  of  the  great  Synagogue  of 
Apostacy  P  We  merely  propound  these  qneatious  ; — we  do  not  pretend 
to  solve  them.' 

After  a  translation  in  blank  verse  —a  very  pretty  one-  -of  the 
18th  Psalm,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows,  to  render  it  into 
differential  calculus : — 

'  And  the  whole  tells  us  just  this,  that  David  did  what  he  could.  He 
angmented  those  elemente  of  his  constitution  which  were  (esDeepiia 
easdjiietidv)  subject  to  himself,  and  the  Almighty  then  angmented  his 
personal  qnalities,  and  his  vocational  glatut.  Otherwise,  to  throw  the 
matter  into  the  expression  of  our  notation,  the  variable  e  was  aug- 
mented,  and  c  x  rose  proportionally.  The  law  of  the  variation,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  would  be  thus  expressed.  The  rosoltAut  was  David 
the  king  e  e  z  [e=rP]  (who  had  been  David  the  shepherd  boy),  and 
from  the  conditions  of  the  theorem  we  have 

which,  in  the  terms  of  ordinary  language,  just  means,  the  increase  of 
David's  educational  excellence  or  qualities — his  piely,  bis  piayerfnlness, 
his  humility,  obedience,  &c. — was  so  great,  that  when  multiplied  by  his 
original  talent  and  position,  it  produced  a  product  so  great  as  to  be 
equal  in  its  amount  to  royalty,  honour,  wealth,  and  power,  Sx. :  in 
short,  to  all  the  attributes  of  majesty.' 

The  'solution  of  the  family  problem'  is  of  high  interest.     It  is 
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to  deteimine  the  effect  on  the  femily  in  general  from  a  change 
[of  conduct]  in  one  of  them.  The  person  chosen  is  one  of  the 
maid-serranta. 

'  Let  e  0  a  be  the  fatlisr;  ei«i9ii  the  mother,  ica.  The  fiunOy  then 
oonaists  of  the  maid's  master,  her  mistress,  her  yonng  master,  her 
<^Tmg  mistress,  and  fellow  servant.  ISoyr  the  master's  calling  (or  e) 
is  to  ezorciBe  his  share  of  control  over  this  servant,  and  mind  the  reet 
of  his  bnsiness  :  call  this  remainder  a,  and  let  his  oaUing  generally,  or 
all  hisa&LTS,  be  to  his  maid-serrant  as  m. ;  y,  i.  e.,  y  :=  -  ; .  .  .  .  and 
this  expression  will  represent  his  relation  to  the  servant.   Conseq^nentlj, 

c  a  a  =  (  a  +  -""  j  »  « ;  othemiae  fa  +  —    lea 
is  the  expression  for  the  &ther  when  viewed  as  the  girl's  master.' 

I  have  no  objection  to  repeat  so  far ;  but  I  will  not  give  the 
formula  for  the  maid's  relation  to  her  young  master ;  for  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  all  young  masters  are  to  be  trusted  with  it. 
Su£Bce  it  that  the  son  will  be  affected  directly  as  hlB  influence 
over  her,  and  inversely  as  his  vocational  power  ;  if  then  he  should 
have  some  influence  and  no  vocational  power,  the  eflect  on  him 
would  be  infinite.  This  is  dismal  to  think  of.  Further,  the 
formula  brings  out  that  if  one  servant  improve,  the  other  must 
deteriorate,  and  vice  veraSL  This  is  not  Uie  experience  of  most 
families  :  and  the  author  remarks  as  follows: — 

'  That  is,  we  should  venture  to  say,  a  veiy  beantifol  resolt,  and  ire 
may  Bay  it  yielded  as  uo  little  astonishment.  What  onr  calculation 
might  lead  to  we  never  dreamt  of ;  that  it  shonld  ednce  a  conclusion 
so  recondite  that  onr  unassisted  power  never  could  have  attained  to, 
and  which,  if  we  could  have  conjectured  it,  would  have  been  at  best 
the  most  distant  probability,  that  conclasion  being  itself  as  it  would 
appear,  the  qninteesenoe  of  truth,  afforded  ns  a  measure  of  satas&ction 
that  was  not  slight.' 

That  the  writings  of  Mr.  Boole  and  myself  'go  to  the  full 
justification  of  this  'principle,'  is  only  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Scotch  use,  or  did  use,  the  word  juetifieaMon, 

[The  last  number  of  this  Budget  had  stood  in  type  for  months, 
waiting  until  there  should  be  a  little  cessation  of  correspondence 
more  connected  with  the  things  of  the  day.  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten what  it  was  to  contain ;  and  little  thought,  when  I  read 
the  proof,  that  my  allusiona  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boole,  then  in  life 
and  health,  would  not  be  printed  till  many  weeks  after  bis  death. 
Had  I  remembered  what  my  last  number  contained,  I  should  have 
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added  my  expression  of  legret  and  admiration  to  the  nomerous 
obituary  testimoniaU,  which  this  great  loss  to  science  has  called 
forth. 

The  system  of  logic  alluded  to  in  the  last  number  of  this  series 
is  but  one  of  many  proofs  of  genius  and  patience  oomlnned.  I 
might  l<^timately  have  entered  it  among  my  paradoxes,  or 
things  counter  to  general  opinion  :  but  it  is  a  paradox  which,  like 
that  of  Copernicus,  excited  admiration  from  it«  fint  appeaiaace. 
That  the  symbolic  processes  of  algebra,  invented  as  tools  of 
numerical  calculation,  should  be  competent  to  express  every  act 
of  thought,  and  to  furnish  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  an  all- 
containing  system  of  logic,  would  not  have  been  believed  until  it 
was  proved.  When  Hobbes,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
published  his  '  Computation  or  Logique,'  be  had  a  remote  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  points  which  are  placed  in  the  light  of  day  by  Mr. 
Boole.  The  unity  of  the  forms  of  thoiigbt  in  all  the  applications 
of  reason,  however  remotely  separated,  will  one  day  be  matter 
of  notoriety  and  common  wonder  :  and  Boole's  name  will  be  re- 
membered in  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge.] 

The  Decim&l  System  as  a  whole.  By  Dover  8tatt«r.  London  and 
Liverpool,  1856,  8vo. 
The  proposition  is  to  make  everything  decimal.  The  day,  now 
24  hours,  is  to  be  made  10  hours.  The  year  is  to  have  ten  months, 
Unusber,  Duober,  &c  Fortunately  there  are  ten  commandments, 
so  there  will  be  neither  addition  to,  nor  deduction  from,  the 
moral  law.  But  the  twelve  apostles  I  Even  rejecting  Judas, 
there  is  a  whole  apostle  of  difficulty.  These  points  the  author 
does  not  touch. 

The  first  book  of  Phonetic  Beading.     London,  Fred.  Pitman, 

Phonetic  Depot,  20,  Paternoster  Bow,  1856,  12mo. 
The  Phonetic  Journal.     Devoted  to  the  propagation  of  phonetic 
reading,  phonetic  longhand,  phonetic  shorthand,  and  pboDetic 
printing.    No.  46.    ^tnrdsy,  15  November  1856.    Vol  15. 
I  vrrite  the  titles  of  a  couple  out  of  several   tracts  which  I 
have  by  me.     But  the  number  of  publications  issued  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  spirited  attempt  is  very  large  indeed.     The  attempt 
itself  has  had  no  success  with  the  mass  of  the  public.     This  I  do 
not  r^;ret.     Had  the  world  found  that  the  change  was  useful,  I 
should  have  gone  contentedly  with  the  stream  ;  but  not  without 
regretting  our  old  language.     I  admit  the  difficulties  which  our 
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unproDOuncable  spelling  puts  in  the  way  of  learning  to  Tead :  and 
I  hare  no  doubt  tliat,  aa  affirmed,  it  is  eaaiei  to  teach  children 
phonetically,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  them  to  our  common 
system,  than  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way.  But  by  the  usual  way 
I  mean  proceeding  by  letters  from  the  very  beginning.  If,  which 
I  am  sure  is  a  better  plan,  children  be  taught  at  the  commence- 
ment very  much  by  complete  toordej  as  if  they  were  learning 
Chinese,  and  be  gradually  accustomed  to  resolve  the  known  words 
into  letters,  a  fraction,  perhaps  a  considerable  one,  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  phonetic  system  is  destroyed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered th^t  a  phonetic  system  can  only  be  an  approximation.  The 
differences  of  pronunciation  existing  amoi^  educat«d  persons 
are  so  great,  that,  on  tAe  phonetic  system,  different  persons  ought 
to  spell  differently. 

But  the  phonetic  party  have  produced  something  which  will 
immortalize  their  plan  :  I  mean  their  shorthand,  which  has  had 
a  fraction  of  the  success  it  deserves.  All  who  know  anything  of 
shorthand  must  see  that  nothing  but  a  phonetic  system  can  be 
worthy  of  the  name  :  and  the  system  promulgated  is  skilfully 
done.  Were  I  a  young  man  I  should  apply  myself  to  it  syste- 
matically. I  believe  this  is  the  only  system  in  which  books  were 
ever  published.  I  wish  some  one  would  contribute  to  a  public 
journal  a  brief  account  of  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the 
phonetic  movement,  not  foi^tting  a  list  of  the  books  published 
in  shorthand. 

A  child  beginning  to  read  by  himself  may  owe  terrible  dreams 
and  waking  images  of  horror  to  our  spelling,  as  I  did  when  six 
years  old.  In  one  of  the  common  poe^iy-books  there  is  an  ad- 
monition against  confining  little  birds  in  cages,  and  the  child  is 
asked  what  if  a  great  giant,  amazingly  strong,  were  to  take  you 
away,  shut  you  up. 

And  feed  yon  with  vio-tu-als  yon  ne-ver  could  bear. 

The  book  was  hyphened  for  the  beginner's  use;  and  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  vic-tu-ala  were  vittlea :  by  the  sound  of  the  word 
I  judged  they  must  be  of  iron ;  and  it  entered  into  my  soul. 

The  worst  of  the  phonetic  shorthand  books  is  that  they  nowhere, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  give  aU  the  symbols,  in  every  stage  of  ad- 
vancement, together,  in  one  or  following  pages.  It  is  symbols 
and  talk,  more  symbols  and  more  talk,  &c  A  univerBal  view  of 
the  signs  ought  to  begin  the  works. 
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Ombrological  Alman&o.  Seventeenth  ye»r.  An  essay  on  Anemo- 
logy  and  Ombrology.  By  Peter  Legb,  Esq.  London,  1856, 
12mo. 

Mr,  Legh,  already  mentioned,  was  an  intelligent  country 
gentleman,  and  a  legitimate  fipeculator.  But  the  clue  was  not 
reserved  for  him. 


The  proof  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triuiglo  are  equal  to  two 
right  sncrles  looked  for  in  the  inflatioD  of  the  circle.  By  Gen. 
Perronet  Thompson.    London,  1856,  8vo.     (pp.  4.) 

Another  attempt,  the  third,  at  this  old  difficulty,  which  cannot 
be  put  into  few  words  of  explanation. 

Comets  considered  as  Tolcanoes,  and  the  canae  of  their  velocity 
and  other  phenomena  thereby  explained.     London  (circa  1856  J, 
8vo. 
The  title  explains  the  book  better  than  the  book  explains  the 
title. 

1856.  A  stranger  applied  to  me  to  know  what  the  ideas 
of  a  friend  of  his  were  worth  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  earth. 
The  matter  being  one  involving  points  of  antiquity,  I  mentioned 
various  persons  whose  speculations  he  seemed  to  have  ignored ; 
among  others,  Thales.  The  reply  was, '  I  am  instructed  by  the 
author  to  inform  you  that  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Thales,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  .  .  . '  I  had  some  thought 
of  asking  whether  he  had  used  the  Elzevir  edition  of  Thales, 
which  is  known  to  be  very  incomplete,  or  that  of  Prof.  Niemand 
with  the  lections,  Nirgend,  1824,  2  voIb.  folio ;  just  to  see  whether 
the  last  would  not  have  been  the  very  edition  he  had  read.  But 
I  re&ained,  in  mercy. 

The  moon  is  the  image  of  the  Earth,  and  is  not  a  solid  body.     By 

T"*  Longitade.     (Private  Circulation.)    In  five  parts.   London, 

18S6, 1857, 1857 ;  Calcutta,  1858, 1858,  8vo. 

The  earth  is  '  brought  to  a  focus ' ;  it  describes  a   *  looped ' 

orbit  roimd  the  sun.     The  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  thus  explained  : 

*  At  the  time  of  eclipses,  the  image  is  more  or  less  so  directly 

before  or  behind  the  earth  that,  in  the  case  of  new  moon,  bright 

rays  of  the  sun  fall  and  bear  upon  the  spot  where  the  figure  of 

the  earth  is  brought  to  a  focus,  that  is,  bear  upon  the  image  of 
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the  earth,  when  a  darkness  beyond  is  produced  reaching^  to  the 
earth,  and  the  sim  becomes  more  or  less  eclipsed.'  How  the 
earth  is  '  brought  to  a  focus '  we  do  not  find  stated.  Writers  of 
this  kind  always  have  the  argument  that  some  things  which  have 
been  ridiculed  at  first  have  been  finally  established.  Those  who 
put  into  the  lottery  had  the  same  kind  of  argument ;  but  were 
always  answered  by  being  reminded  how  many  blanks  there  were 
to  one  prize.  I  am  loath  to  pronounce  against  anything :  but  it 
does  force  itself  upon  me  that  the  author  of  tbeee  tracts  has 
drawn  a  blank. 

Tiniei,  April  6  or  7, 1856.  The  moon  has  no  rotary  motion. 
A  letter  firom  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons,  inspector  of  schools,  which 
commenced  a  coDtroverey  of  many  letters  and  pamphlets.  This 
dispute  comes  on  at  intervals,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It 
sometimes  arises  from  inability  to  understand  the  character  of 
simple  rotation,  geometrically;  sometimes  &om  not  understanding 
the  mechanical  doctrine  of  rotation. 

Lunar  Motion.  The  whole  argoment  stated,  and  illustrated  by 
diagrams;  with  letters  &om  the  ABtronomer  Boyal.  By 
Jellinger  C.  Symons.     London,  185t>,  8vo. 

The  Astronomer  Royal  endeavoured  to  disentangle  Mr.  J.  C. 
Symons,  but  foiled.  Mr.  Airy  can  correct  the  error  of  a  ship's 
compasses,  because  he  can  put  her  head  which  way  he  pleases : 
but  this  he  cannot  do  with  a  speculator. 

Mr.  Symons,  in  this  tract,  insinuated  that  the  rotation  of  the 
moon  is  one  of  the  silver  shrines  of  the  craftsmen.  To  see  a 
thing  so  clearly  as  to  be  satisfi'id  that  all  who  say  they  do  not  see 
it  are  telling  wilful  felsehood,  is  the  nature  of  man.  Many  of  all 
sects  find  much  comfort  in  it,  when  they  think  of  the  others ; 
many  unbelievers  solace  themselves  with  it  t^inst  believers ; 
priests  of  old  time  founded  the  right  of  persecution  upon  it,  and 
of  our  time,  in  some  cases,  the  right  of  slander :  many  of  the 
paradozers  make  it  an  argument  against  students  of  science.  But 
I  must  say  for  men  of  science,  for  the  whole  body,  that  they  are 
fully  persuaded  of  the  honesty  of  the  paradoxers.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  all  those  I  have  mentioned,  believera,  unbelievers, 
priests,  paradoxers,  are  not  so  sure  they  are  right  in  their  points 
of  difference  that  they  can  safely  allow  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded of  the  honesty  of  opponents.  Those  who  know  demon- 
stration are  differently  situated.     I  suspect  a  train  might  be  laid 
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for  the  formation  of  a  better  habit  in  thie  way.  We  know  that 
SuTarofiF  taught  his  Russians  at  Ismail  not  to  fear  the  Turks  by 
acGUBtoming  them  to  charge  bundles  of  faggots  dressed  in 
turbans,  &c. 

At  which  yovr  wise  men  sneered  in  phraaea  witty, 

He  made  no  answer — bat  he  took  the  dty  I 

"Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  exercise  boys,  in  pairs,  in  the 
following  dialogue  :^Sir,  you  are  quite  wrong  1 — Sir,  I  am  sure 
you  honestly  think  so  I  This  was  su^ested  by  what  used  to 
take  place  at  Cambridge  in  my  day.  By  statute,  every  B.A.  was 
obliged  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  disputations,  and  the 
fcUker  of  the  college  had  to  affirm  that  it  had  been  done.  Some 
were  performed  in  earnest :  the  rest  were  huddled  over  as  follows. 
Two  candidates  occupied  the  places  of  the  respondent  and  the 
opponent:  Recte  etai/ait  Nmutonue,  said  the  respondent:  Becte 
non  atatwU  Ifmotontis,  said  the  opponent.  This  was  repeated  the 
requisite  number  of  times,  and  counted  for  aa  many  oofs  and 
opponSTiciea.  The  parties  then  changed  places,  and  each  unsaid 
what  he  had  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  bouse :  I  remember 
thinking  that  it  was  capital  drill  for  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
any  of  us  should  ever  get  there.  The  process  was  repeated  with 
every  pair  of  candidates. 

The  real  disputations  were  very  severe  exercises.  I  was 
badgered  for  two  hours  with  arguments  given  and  answered  in 
Latiii,^-or  what  we  called  liatin — against  Newton's  first  section, 
L^raoge's  derived  functions,  and  Locke  on  innate  principles. 
And  though  I  took  off  everything,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
moderator  to  have  disputed  magno  honors,  I  never  had  such  a 
strain  of  thought  in  my  life.  For  the  inferior  opponents  were 
made  as  sbarp  as  their  betters  by  their  tutors,  who  kept  lists  of 
queer  objections,  drawn  from  all  quarters.  The  opponents  used 
to  meet  the  day  before  to  compare  their  arguments,  that  the 
same  might  not  come  twice  over.  But,  after  I  left  Cambridge, 
it  became  the  fiishion  to  invite  the  respondent  to  be  present,  who 
therefore  learnt  all  that  was  to  be  brought  against  him.  This 
made  the  whole  thing  a  &rce :  and  the  disputations  were 
aboUshetl. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Moon's  Rotation,  considered  in  a  letter  to  the 

Astronomical  Censor  of  the  AtheTUfwm.     By  Jones   L.  Mao- 

Ebhender.     Edinborgh,  18^6,  8vo. 

This  18  an  appeal  to  those  cultivated  persons  who  will  read  it 

'  to  overrule  the  dicta  of  judges  who  would  sacrifice  truth  and 
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justice  to  professional  rule, or  persoaal  pique,  pride,  or  prejudice'; 
meaning,  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
But  how  P  Suppose  the  *  cultivated  persons '  were  to  side  with 
the  author,  would  those  who  have  conclusioQS  to  draw  and 
applications  to  make  consent  to  be  wrong  because  the  *  general 
body  of  intelligent  men,'  who  make  no  special  study  of  the 
subject,  are  against  them  ?  They  would  do  no  such  thing :  they 
would  request  the  general  body  of  intelligent  men  to  find  their 
own  astronomy,  and  welcome.  But  the  truth  id,  that  this  intelli- 
gent body  knows  better  :  and  no  persons  know  better  that  they 
know  better  than  the  speculators  themselves. 

But  suppose  the  general  body  were  to  combine,  in  oppoatios 
to  those  who  have  studied.  Of  course  all  my  list  must  be  admit- 
ted to  their  trial;  and  then  arises  the  question  whether  both 
sides  are  to  be  heard.  If  so,  the  general  body  of  the  intelligent 
must  hear  all  the  established  side  have  to  say :  that  is,  they  must 
become  juat  as  much  of  students  as  the  inculpated  orthodox 
theroBelvea.  And  will  they  not  then  get  into  profeaaional  ruU, 
pique,  pride,  and  prejudice,  as  the  others  did  F  But  if,  which  I 
suspect,  they  are  intended  to  judge  just  as  they  are,  they  will  be 
in  a  rare  difficulty.  All  the  paradozers  are  of  like  pretensions : 
they  cannot,  as  a  class,  be  right,  for  each  one  contradicts  a  great 
many  of  the  rest.  There  will  be  the  puzzle  which  silenced  the 
crew  of  the  cutter  in  Marryat's  novel  of  the  Dog  Fiend,  '  A  tog 
is  a  tog,'  said  Jansen. — '  Yes,'  replied  another,  *  we  all  know  a 
dog  is  a  dog ;  but  the  question  is — Is  thie  dog  a  dog  ? '  And  this 
question  would  arise  upon  every  dog  of  them  all. 

Zetetic  Astronomy:  Earth  not  a  globe.     1857  (Broadsheet). 

Though  only  a  travelling  lecturer's  advertisement,  there  are 
so  many  arguments  and  quotations  that  it  is  a  little  pamphlet. 
The  lecturer  gained  great  praise  from  provincial  newspapers  for 
his  ingenuity  in  proving  that  the  earth  is  a  flat,  surrounded  by 
ice.  Some  of  the  journals  rather  incline  to  the  view :  but  the 
Leicester  Advertiser  thinks  that  the  statements  'would  seem 
very  seriously  to  invalidate  some  of  the  most  important  conclu- 
sions of  modem  astronomy,'  while  the  Norfolk  HercUd  is  clear 
that  'there  must  be  a  great  error  on  one  side  or  the  other,'  This 
broadsheet  is  printed  at  Aylesbury  in  1857,  and  tbe  lecturer  calls 
himself  Parallax:  but  at  Trowbridge,  in  1849,  he  was  S,  Ooulden. 
In  this  last  advertisement  is  the  following  announcement : — '  A 
paper  on  the  above  subjects  was  read  before  the  Council  and 
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Memben  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Somerset  Hoiue, 
Strand,  London  (Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  President),  Friday, 
Dec.  8,  1848.'  No  account  of  such  a  paper  appears  in  the  Notice 
for  that  month ;  I  suspect  that  the  above  is  Mr.  S.  G-ouIdea's 
way  of  representing  the  following  occurrence : —Dec  8,  1B48,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Astronomical  Society  (De  Morgan  by  name)  said, 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings, — '  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  tell  the  Council,  I  will  read  something  for  your 
amusement ' :  and  he  then  read  a  few  of  the  arguments  which 
had  been  trauemitted  by  the  lecturer.  The  fact  is  worth  noting 
that  from  1849  to  1857,  arguments  on  the  roundness  or  flatness 
of  the  earth  did  itinerate.  I  have  no  doubt  they  did  much  good: 
for  very  few  persons  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  evidence  for  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  The  Blaekbum  Standard  and  Preston 
Ouardicm  (Dec.  12  and  16,  1849)  unite  in  stating  that  the 
lecturer  ran  aw^y  from  his  second  lecture  at  Bumlej,  having  been 
rather  too  hard  pressed  at  the  end  of  his  first  lecture  to  explain 
why  the  large  hull  of  a  ship  disappeared  before  the  sails.  The 
persons  present  and  waiting  for  the  second  lecture  assuaged  their 
disappointment  by  concluding  that  the  lecturer  had  slipped  off 
the  icy  edge  of  his  Sat  disk,  and  that  he  would  not  be  seen  again 
till  he  peeped  up  on  the  opposite  side. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  oppoaer  of  the  earth's  round- 
ness has  more  of  a  caBe— or  less  of  a  want  of  case — than  the 
arithmetical  squarer  of  the  circle.  The  evidence  that  the  earth 
is  round  is  but  cumulative  and  circumstantial :  scores  of  pheno- 
mena ask,  separately  and  independently,  what  other  explanation 
can  be  imagined  except  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  The  evidence 
for  the  earth's  figure  is  tremendously  powerful  of  its  kind ;  but 
the  proof  that  the  circumference  is  3*14159265  .  .  .  times  the 
diameter  is  of  a  higher  kind,  being  absolute  mathematical 
demonstration. 

The  Zetetic  system  still  lives  in  lectures  and  books ;  as  it 
ought  to  do,  for  there  is  no  way  of  teaching  a  truth  comparable 
to  opposition.  The  last  I  lieard  of  it  was  in  lectures  at  Plymouth, 
in  October,  1864.  Since  this  time  a  prospectus  has  been  issued 
of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Earth  not  a  Globe ;'  but  whether  it  has 
been  published  I  do  not  know.     The  contents  are  as  follows : — 

'  The  Earth  a  Plane — How  ciroamnavigated. — How  time  is  lost  or 
gained.— Why  a  ship's  hnll  disappears  (when  outward  bound)  before 
the  mast-head. — Why  the  Polar  Star  sets  when  wo  proceed  Southward, 
Ac. — Why  a  pcndalum  vibrates  with  less  velocity  at  the  Equator  than 
at  the  Pole. — The  allowance  for  rotundity  supposed  to  be  made  by 
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anryeyorfl,  not  made  in  practice. — ^MeararemeDt  of  Arcs  of  the  Meridian 
nnaatiBfectoTy.— Degreoa  of  Longitude  North  and  Sonth  of  the  Eqnator 
considered.— Eclipaea  and  Earth's  form  conBidered.— The  Earth  no 
motion  on  axia  or  in  orbit. — How  the  Snn  mores  abore  the  Earth's 
Bnrface  concentric  with  the  North  Polo.— Canse  of  Day  and  Night, 
Winter  and  Summer  ;  the  long  alternation  of  light  and  darkneu  at  the 

PqIa Cause  of  the  Sun  rising  and  setting. — Distance  of  the  Sun  &om 

London,  4,028  miles— How  measured.- CAalfonja  (o  MathenuiticiaKi. 
^-Canse  of  Tides. — Moon  self-luminous,  NOT  a  reflector. — Cause  of 
Solar  and  Lunar  eclipsea. — Star*  not  worW» ;  their  distance. — Earth,  the 
only  material  world  j  its  true  position  in  the  universe;  its  condition  and 
ultimate  destruction  by  fire  (2  Peter  iil),  Ac.' 

I  wish  there  were  geoplatylogical  lectures  in  every  town  in 
England  (platylogical,  in  compoaition,  need  not  mean  babbling). 
The  late  Mr.  Henry  Archer  would,  if  alive,  be  very  much  obliged 
to  me  for  recording  his  vehement  denial  of  the  roundness  of  the 
earth :  he  was  excited  if  he  heard  any  one  call  it  a  globe.  I 
cannot  produce  hie  proof  from  the  Pyramids,  and  &om  some 
caves  in  Arabia.  He  had  other  curious  notions,  of  course:  I 
should  no  more  believe  that  a  flat  earth  was  a  man's  only  paradox, 
than  I  should  that  Dutene,  the  editor  of  Leibnitz,  was  eccentric 
only  in  supplying  a  tooth  which  he  had  lost  by  one  which  he 
found  in  an  Italian  tomb,  and  fully  believed  that  it  had  once 
belonged  to  Scipio  Africanua,  whose  family  vault  was  discovered, 
it  is  supposed,  in  1780.  Mr.  Archer  la  of  note  as  the  suggester 
of  the  perforated  border  of  the  postage-stamps,  and,  I  think,  of 
the  way  of  doing  it ;  for  this  he  got  4,000!.  reward.  He  was  a 
civil  engineer. 

(Auguat  28,  1865.)  The  *  Zetetic  Astronomy '  has  come  into 
my  hands.  When,  in  1851,  I  went  to  see  the  Qrettt  Kxhibition, 
I  heard  an  organ  played  by  a  performer  who  seemed  very  desirous 
to  exhibit  one  particular  stop.  '  What  do  you  think  of  that 
stop?'  ,1  was  asked. — 'That  depends  on  the  name  of  it,' 
B3J^  I. — '  Oh  I  what  can  the  name  have  to  do  with  the  sound  ? 
"that  which  we  call  a  rose,"  &c.' — 'The  name  has  everything 
to  do  with  it :  if  it  be  a  flute-etop,  I  think  it  very  harsh  ;  but 
if  it  be  a  railway-whistle-atop,  I  think  it  very  sweet,'  So  as 
to  this  book :  if  it  be  childish,  it  is  clever ;  if  it  be  mannish, 
it  is  unusually  foolish.  The  flat  earth,  floating  tremulously 
on  the  sea;  the  eun  moving  always  over  the  flat,  giving  day 
when  near  enough,  and  night  when  too  far  oS;  the  self-luminons 
moon,  with  a  aemi-transparent  invisible  moon,  created  to  give 
her  an  eclipse  now  and  then ;  the  new  law  of  perspective,  by 
which  the  vanishing  of  the  hull  before  tlie  masts,  uaually  thought 
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to  prove  the  earth  glohular,  really  proves  it  flat ; — all  these  and 
other  thiDgB  hie  veil  fitted  to  fonn  ezercisee  for  a  person  who  ia 
learning  the  elements  of  astronomy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Btin  dips  into  the  sea,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  upsets  the 
■whole.  Mungo  Park,  I  think,  gives  an  African  hypothesis  which 
explains  phenomena  better  than  this.  The  sim  dips  into  the 
w^tem  ocean,  and  the  people  there  cut  him  in  pieces,  fry  him  in 
a  pan,  and  then  join  him  together  again,  take  him  round  the 
underway,  and  set  him  up  in  the  east.  I  hope  this  book  will  be 
read,  and  that  many  will  be  puzzled  by  it :  for  there  are  many 
whose  notions  of  astronomy  deserve  no  better  fiate.  There  is  no 
subject  on  which  there  is  so  little  accurate  conception  as  that  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  author,  though  confi- 
dent in  the  extreme,  neither  impeaches  the  honesty  of  those 
whose  opinions  he  assails,  nor  allots  them  any  future  incoD- 
venience :  in  these  points  he  is  worthy  to  live  on  a  globe,  and  to 
revolve  in  twenty-four  hours. 

{October,  1866.)  A  follower  appears,  in  a  work  dedicated  to 
the  preceding  author:  it  is  'Theoretical  Astronomy  examined 
and  exposed  by  Common  Sense.'  The  author  has  128  well-stuffed 
octavo  pages.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  the  last.  He  prints  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  his  work :  the  Church  Tiroes  says — not- 
seeing  how  the  satire  might  be  retorted — 'We  never  began  to 
despair  of  Scripture  until  we  discovered  that  "  Common  Sense " 
had  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  its  defence.'  This  paper  considers 
our  author  as  the  type  of  a  Proteatant.  The  author  himself,  who 
gives  a  summary  of  his  arguments  in  verse,  has  one  couplet  which 
is  worth  quoting : — 

How  is't  that  sailors,  boimd  to  sea,  with  a  'globe  '  woald  never  start, 
Bat  in  its  place  will  always  take  Mercaior't  Lsvel  chart ! 

To  which  I  answer : — 

Why,  T«ally  Mr.  Common  Sense,  you've  never  got  so  fer 

As  to  think  Ueroator*s  planisphere  shows  conntries  as  they  are ; 

It  won't  do  to  measure  distances  ;  it  points  oat  how  to  steer, 

Bnt  this  distortioii  's  not  for  yon  ;  another  is,  I  fear. 

The  earth  mnst  be  a  cylinder,  if  seaman's  charts  be  true. 

Or  else  the  boundaries,  right  and  lefl,  are  one  as  well  aa  two; 

They  contradict  the  notion  that  we  dwell  npon  a  plain, 

For  straight  away,  withont  a  turn,  will  bring  yon  home  again. 

There  are  various  plane  projections ;  and  each  one  has  its  use : 

I  wish  a  milder  word  woald  rhyme — bnt  really  yoa're  a  goose  I 
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The  great  wish  of  persoiiB  who  expose  theniselvee  as  above,  is 
to  be  argued  with,  aod  to  be  treated  aa  reputable  and  refatable 
opponents,  '  Conunon  Sense '  reminds  us  that  no  amount  of 
'  blatant  ridicule '  will  turn  right  into  wrong.  He  is  perfectly 
correct :  but  then  no  amount  of  bad  argiunent  will  turn  wrong 
into  right.  These  two  things  balance ;  and  we  are  just  where  we 
were :  but  you  should  answer  our  arguments,  for  whom,  I  ask  ? 
Would  reason  convince  this  kind  of  reasoner?  The  issue  is  a 
short  and  a  clear  one.  If  these  parties  be  what  I  contend  they  are, 
then  ridicule  is  inade  for  them:  if  not,  for  what  or  for  whom? 
If  they  be  right,  they  are  only  passing  through  the  appointed 
trial  of  all  good  things.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  future  :  and  my 
Budget  is  intended  to  show  samples  of  the  long  line  of  heroes 
who  have  fallen  without  victory,  each  of  whom  had  his  day  of 
confidence  and  his  prophecy  of  success.  Let  the  future  decide ; 
they  say  roundly  that  the  earth  is  Sat ;  I  say  Batly  that  it  is 
round. 

The  paradoxers  all  want  reason,  and  not  ridicule  ;  they  are  all 
accessible,  and  would  yield  to  conviction.  Well  then,  let  them 
reason  with  one  another  I  They  divide  into  squads,  each  with  a 
subject,  and  as  many  different  opinions  as  persons  in  each  squad. 
If  they  be  really  what  they  aay  they  are,  the  true  man  of  each  set 
can  put  down  all  the  rest,  and  can  come  crowned  with  glory  and 
girdled  with  scalps,  to  the  attack  on  the  orthodox  misbelievers. 
But  they  know,  to  a  man,  that  the  rest  are  not  iit  to  be  reasoned 
with:  they  pay  the  regulars  the  compliment  of  believing  that  the 
only  chance  lies  with  them.  They  think  in  their  hearts,  each  one 
for  himself,  that  ridicule  is  of  fit  appliance  to  the  rest. 

Miranda.     A    book   divided    into    three    parts,   entitled    Soals, 
Numbers,    Stars,   on   the  Neo-Christian  Beligion.  .  .  YoL    L 
London.  1858,  1859,  1860.     Svo. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  Filopanti.     He  aonouncea  himself 
as  the  49th  and  last  Emanuel :  his  immediate  predecessors  were 
Emanuel  Washington,  Emanuel  Xewton,  and  Emanuel  Galileo. 
He  is  to  collect  nations  into  one  family.     He  knows  the  trans- 
migrations of  the  whole  human  race.     Thus  Descartes  became 
William  III.  of  England  :  Koger  Bacon  became  Boccaccio.     But 
Charles  IX.,  in  retribution  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
was  hanged  in  London  under  the  name  of  Barth^lemy  for  the 
murder  of  Goltard :  and  many  of  the  Protestants  whom  he  killed 
aa  King  of  France  were  shouting  at  his  death  before  the  Old 
Bailey. 
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A  Letter  to  the  membera  of  the  Anglo- Biblical  InBbitnta,  dated 
Sept,  7,  1858,  aod  Bigned  'Herman  Heinfetter.'  (Braadaheet.) 
This  gentleman  ie  well  known  to  the  readerg  of  the  Athencev/ni, 
in  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he  has  inserted,  as  advertise- 
menta,  long  arguments  in  Favour  of  Christiana  keeping  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath,  beginning  on  Friday  Evening.  The  present  letter 
maintains  that,  by  the  force  of  the'  de&nite  article,  the  days  of 
creation  may  not  be  consecutive,  hut  may  have  any  time^ — millions 
of  years — between  them.  This  ingenious  way  of  reconciling  the 
author  of  Genesis  and  the  indications  of  geology  is  worthy  to  be 
added  to  the  list,  already  pretty  numerous.  Mr.  Heinfetter  has 
taken  such  pains  to  make  himself  a  public  ^tator,  that  I  do  not 
feel  it  to  be  any  invaeion  of  private  life  if  I  state  that  I  have 
heard  he  is  a  large  corn-dealer.  No  doubt  he  is  a  member  of  the 
congregation  whose  almanac  has  already  been  described. 

The  great  Pyramid.    Why  was  it  built  P    And  who  bnilt  it  ?    By 
John  Taylor,  1859,  12mo. 

This  work  is  very  learned,  and  may  be  referred  to  for  the 
history  of  previous  speculations.  It  professes  to  connect  the 
dimenaioBB  of  the  Pyramid  with  a  system  of  metrology  which  is 
supposed  to  have  left  strong  traces  in  the  Bystems  of  modem 
times ;  showing  the  Egyptians  to  have  had  good  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle.  These  are  points  on  which  coincidence  is  hard 
to  distinguish  from  intention.  Sir  John  Herschel  noticed  this 
work,  and  gave  several  coincidences,  in  the  Ath^nceuTn,  Nos.  1696 
and  1697,  April  28  and  May  5,  1860 :  and  there  are  some  remarka 
by  Mr.  Taylor  in  No.  1701,  June  2,  1860. 

Mr.  Taylor's  most  recent  publication  is — 

The  battle  of  the  Btandards :  the  ancient,  of  fonr  thooBaad  years, 
against  the  modem,  of  the  last  fifty  years — the  loss  perfect  of 
the  two.     London,  1861,  12mo. 
This  is  intended  as  an  appendix  to  the  work  on  the  Pyramid. 
Mr.  Taylor  distinctly  attributes  the  original  system  to  revelation, 
of  which  he   says-  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  record.     We  ar« 
advancing,  he  remarks,  towards  the  end  of  the  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion, and  he  adds  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  we  retain  the 
standards  which  were  given  by  unwritten  revelation   700  yean 
before  Moses.     This  is  lighting  the  candle  at  both  ends ;  foe 
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myself^  I  shall  not  undertake  to  den;  or  affirm  either  what  is 
said  about  the  dark  past  or  what  is  hinted  about  the  dark  future. 
My  old  friend  Mr.  Taylor  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
argtunent  which  bae  convinced  many,  even  most,  that  Sir  Philip 
Francie  was  Junius:  pamphlet,  1813  ;  supplement,  1817  ;  second 
edition  '  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distinguished  living  cha- 
racter established,'  London,  1818,  8vo.  He  told  me  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  in  a  short  conversation  with  him,  made  only  this 
remark, '  You  may  depend  upon  it  you  are  quite  mistaken ;'  the 
phrase  appears  to  me  remarkable ;  it  has  an  air  of  criticism  on 
the  book,  free  from  all  peraonal  denial.  He  also  mentioned  that 
a  hearer  told  him  that  Sir  Philip  said,  speaking  of  writers  on  the 
question, — '  Those  fellows,  for  balf-a-crovn,  would  prove  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  Joqius.' 

Mr.  Taylor  implies,  I  think,  that  he  is  the  first  who  started  the 
suggestion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  Junius,  which  I  have  no 
means  either  of  confirming  or  refuting.  If  it  be  so  [and  I  now 
know  that  Mr.  Taylor  himself  never  heard  of  any  predecessor], 
the  circumstance  is  very  remarkable :  it  is  seldom  indeed  that 
the  first  proposer  of  any  solution  of  a  great  and  vexed  question 
is  the  person  who  so  nearly  establishes  his  point  in  general 
opinion  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  done. 

As  to  the  JimioB  question  in  general,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  the 
philosophy  of  horse-racing  which  may  be  usefully  applied.  A 
man  who  is  so  confident  of  his  horse  that  he  places  him  far  above 
any  other,  may  nevertheless,  and  does,  refuse  to  give  odds  against 
all  the  field :  for  many  small  adverse  chances  united  make  a  big 
chance  for  one  or  other  of  the  opponents.  I  suspect  Mr.  Taylor 
has  made  it  at  least  20  to  1  for  Francis  against  any  one  competi- 
tor who  has  been  named  ;  but  what  the  odds  may  be  against  the 
whole  field  is  more  difficult  to  settle.  What  if  the  real  Junius 
should  be  some  person  not  yet  named  ? 

Mr.  JopUng,  Leimire  Sour,  May  23,  1863,  relies  on  the 
porphyry  cofier  of  the  dreat  Pyramid,  in  which  he  finds  *  the  most 
ancient  and  accurate  standard  of  measure  in  existence.' 

I  am  shocked  at  being  obliged  to  place  a  thoughtful  and 
learned  writer,  and  an  old  friend,  before  such  a  successor  as  he 
here  meets  witii.  But  chronological  arrangement  defies  all  other 
arrai^ement. 

(I  bad  hoped  that  the  preceding  account  would  have  met  Mr. 
Taylor's  eye  in  print ;  but  he  died  during  the  last  summer.  For 
a  man  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  quiet  temperameut,  he  had  a 
OunouA  torn  for  vexed  questions.     But  he  reflected  very  long  and 
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Very  patiently  before'  he  published:  and  all  his  works  are 
valuable  for  their  accurate  learning,  whichever  side  the  reader 
may  take.) 

1859.  The  Gottls  Church. — For  more  than  twenty  years  printed 
papers  have  been  sent  about  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Cottle.  It 
is  not  so  remarkable  that  such  papers  should  be  concocted  as  that 
tibey  should  circulate  for  such  a  length  of  time  without  attract- 
ing public  attention.  Eighty  years  ago  Mrs.  Cottle  might  have 
rivalled  Lieut.  Brothers  or  Joanna  Southcott.  Long  hence,  when 
the  now  current  volumes  of  our  journals  are  well-ransacked  works 
of  reference,  those  who  look  into  them  will  be  glad  to  see  this 
feature  of  our  time  :  I  therefore  make  a  few  extracts,  faithfully 
copied  as  to  type.  The  Italic  is  from  the  Xew  Testament ;  the 
Roman  is  tiiie  requisite  interpretation : — 

'  Robert  Cottle  "  wat  ntimhered  (5196)  tnth  the  transffreMon  "  at  the 
back  of  the  Chnrch  in  Norwood  Cemetery,  May  12,  1858— Isa.  liii.  12. 
The  B«y.  J.  G.  Collinson,  Minister  of  Bt.  James's  Church,  Claphom, 
the  then  district  church,  before  All  Saints  was  bnilt,  read  the  faneral 
service  over  ths  S^nilchre  wherein  never  before  man  was  laid. 

'  Hewn  on  the  Hone,  "  at  the  month  of  the  Sepnlchre,"  is  his  name, — 
Robert  Cottle,  bom  at  Bristol,  June  2,  1774 ;  died  at  Kirkstall  Lodge, 
Clapbam  Fark,  May  t>,  1858.  And  that  day  (May  12,  1858)  wat  the 
prepfvraHon  (day  and  year  for  "  the  puepabbs  place  for  yon  " — Cottleites 
— by  the  widowed  mother  of  the  Father's  house,  at  Kirkstall  Lodge — 
John  xiv.  2,  3.  And  the  Sabbath  (Christmas  Day,  Dec.  25, 1859)  drew 
on  (for  the  reenrrection  of  the  Christian  body  on  "the  third  [Protestant 
8nn]-day" — 1  Cor.  xv.  S5).  Why  seek  ye  the  living  (God  of  the  New 
Jerasalem — Heb.  ziL  22  ;  Rev.  iii.  li!)  among  the  dead  (men)  :  he  (the 
God  of  Jesos)  w  w}t  here  (in  the  grave),  hvt  u  riten  (in  the  person  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  &om  the  sapper  of  "  the  dead  in  the  second  death  "  of 
Pagtmism).  Memember  how  he  tpake  unto  yov.  (in  the  church  of  the 
Bev.  Geoi^  Clayton,  April  14, 1889).  IwiUnot  drink  henceforth  (at 
this  last  Cottle  supper)  ofthefrwi  of  this  (Trinity)  vine,  unfti  that  day 
(Christmas  Day,  1859),  when  I  (Elisabeth  Cottle)  drink  it  nmo  wUh  you 
(Cottleites)  wt  my  Father't  Kingdom — John  xv.  If  thii  (Trinitarian) 
cup  may  not  poet  away  from  vie  (Elizabeth  Cottle,  April  14,  1839), 
except  I  d/rink  it  ("new  with  yon  Cottleites,  in  my  Father's  Kingdom"), 
%  will  be  (2on«— Matt.  xxvi.  29,  42,  64.  "  Dor  Father  which  art  (God) 
in  Heaven,"  halhieed  be  thy  name,  thy  (Cottle)  kingdom  eome,  thy  wiU 
he  done  in  earth,  asitU  (done)  in  (the  new)  Heaaen  (and  new  earth  of 
the  new  name  of  Cottle — Bev.  xxi.  1 ;  iii.  12). 

'  .  .  .  Queen  Ehzabeth,  from  a.d.  1558  to  1566.  And  this  word  yet 
once  more  (by  a  second  Elizabeth — the  word  of  his  oath)  signifielh  (at 
John  Scott's  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  the  removing  of  those  things 
(those  Gods  and  those  doctrines)  that  are  made  (according  to  the  Creeds 
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and  CommaindinontB  of  men)  th/U  Ihote  ikingi  (in  the  moral  law  of 
Qod)  whieh  eannot  be  ikakon  (as  a  role  of  Eaitfa  and  praotioe)  may 
remam,  wherefore  km  reomving  (from  EliiabeUi)  a  hingdom  (of  God,) 
which  carvaot  he  moved  (by  Satan)  let  vt  iave  grace  (in  hia  Qrtaa  of 
Caaterbnry)  whereby  we  may  terve  Qod  acceptably  (with  the  acceptable 
Bacriflce  of  Elizabeth's  body  and  blood  of  the  oommanioD  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  with  reverence  (for  truth)  and  godly  fear  (of  the  unpardonable  bIo 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Qhost)  for  our  Ood  (the  Holy  Ghost) 
u  a  otmewming  fire  (to  the  nation  that  will  not  serre  him  in  the  Cottle 
Chnroh).  We  caanot  defend  onrselres  against  the  Almighty,  and  if 
He  is  our  defence,  no  nation  oan  invade  ns. 

*  In  verse  4  the  Cbaroh  of  St.  Peter  is  tn  pri*on  hetweem  fotur 
quaterniont  of  soldiers — the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815.  Rev,  vii,  i. 
Elizabeth,  th  e  Angel  of  the  Lord  Jesns  appea/n  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
body  with  llie  vition  of  prophecy  to  the  Bev.  Geo.  Clayton  and  hia 
clerical  brethren,  April  8th,  1839.  Rhoda  was  the  name  of  her  maid 
at  Pntne;  Terrace  who  naed  to  open  the  door  to  her  Peter,  the  Bev. 
Robert  Ashton,  the  Pastor  of  "the  little  flock"  "of  120  names 
together,  assembled  in  an  apper  (school)  room  "  at  Pntney  Chapel,  to 
which  little  flock  she  gave  the  revelation  (Acts  L  13,  15)  of  Jeeiu  the 
same  King  of  the  Jews  yeeterday  at  the  prayer  meeting,  Deo.  31, 1841, 
and  to-day,  Jan.  1,  1842,  and  far  ever.  See  book  of  Life,  page  24. 
Matt,  xviii.  19,  xxi.  13—16.  In  verse  6  the  Italian  body  of  St.  Peter 
is  sleeping  "  in  the  second  death  "  between  the  tmo  Imperial  toldien  of 
France  and  Austria.  The  Emperor  of  France  from  Jan.  1,  to  July  11, 
1859,  oanaea  the  Italian  e&owu  of  St.  Peter  to  faU  off  from  his  Imperial 

'  I  say  wafo  thee,  Robert  Aahton,  thou  art  Peter,  a  stone,  and  upon  thu 
rock,  of  truth,  wiU  I  Elizabeth,  the  angel  of  Jeans,  bjiSd  my  Cottle 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell,  the  doore  of  St.  Fet«r,  at  Rome,  shall  not 
prevail  against  it— Matt.  zvi.  18.     Rev.  iii.  7 — 12.' 

This  will  be  enough  for  the  purpose.  When  any  one  who 
pleases  can  circulate  new  revelations  of  this  kind,  vmintemipted 
and  unattended  to,  new  revelations  will  cease  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestment of  ezcentricity.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  mentioned  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cironlars  or  their  doctrines.  Any  lady  who  may  happen  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  revelation  may  nominate  her  own  paetor,  or  any 
other  clergyman,  one  of  her  apostles ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  what  court  the  nominees  can  appeal  to  get  the  commission 


March  16,  1865.  During  the  last  two  years  the  circulars  have 
continued.  It  is  hinted  that  funds  are  low  :  and  two  gentlemen 
who  are  represented  as  gone  '  to  Bethlehem  asylum  in  despair ' 
Bay  that  Mrs.  Cottle  '  will  spend  all  that  she  bath,  while  Her 
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Majeeiy*B  MiDiBterB  are  flourishing  on  tbe  wages  of  siii.'  The 
followii^  is  perfa^w  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pasBages  iu  the 
whole : — 

'Eastol  and  magnify  Sim  (JehoTah,  the  Everlaetin^  Ckid,  see  the 
MagDificat  and  Lake  i.  45,  46—68—73—79),  thai  ridelh  (bj  rvi  and 
steam  over  land  and  sea,  from  bis  holy  habitation  at  Kirkatall  Lodge, 
Psa.  Ixxvii.  19,  W),  a^nii  the  (Cottle)  heaveng,  as  it  were  (Sept.  9, 1864, 
see  pages  21,  170),  upon  an  (exercising.  Pea,  cxzzL  1),  hjr»e-{chair, 
bonght  of  Mi.  John  Ward,  Leicester-square).' 

I  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  there  is  a  clergytoao  who 
thinks  Mrs.  Cottle  a  very  sensible  woman. 

IThe  CottU  Church.  Had  I  chanced  to  light  upon  it  at  tbe 
time  of  writing,  I  should  certainly  have  given  tbe  following. 
A  printed  letter  to  tbe  Western  Time«t  by  Mr.  Robert  Cottle, 
was  accompanied  by  a  manuscript  letter  from  Mrs.  Cottle,  appa- 
rently a  circular.  The  date  was  Nov'.  1853,  and  the  subject 
was  the  procedure  against  Mr.  Maurice  at  King's  College  for 
doubting  that  God  would  punish  human  sins  by  an  existence  of 
torture  lasting  through  years  numbered  by  millions  of  millions  of 
millions  of  millions  (repeat  the  word  millions  without  end,)  &c. 
The  memory  of  Mr.  Cottle  has,  I  think,  a  right  to  the  quotation : 
he  seems  to  have  been  no  participator  in  the  notions  of  his 
wife:— 

'  The  cleigy  of  tbe  Established  Cbnrch,  taken  at  the  roand  nnmber 
of  20,000,  may,  in  their  first  estate,  he  Ukened  to  20,000  gold  blanks, 
destined  to  become  sovereigns,  in  soccession, — they  are  placed  between 
the  matrix  of  the  Uint,  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  screw,  they  receive 
the  impress  that  fita  them  to  become  part  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  In  a  way  somewhat  analogoas  this  great  body  of  the  olergy 
have  each  passed  throngh  tbe  craciblee  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, — 
have  been  assayed  by  ^e  Bishop's  chaplain,  tonching  the  health  of 
their  souls,  and  the  validity  of  their  call  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  then 
the  gentle  pressare  of  a  prelate's  hand  npon  their  heads ;  and  the 
words — "  Receive  the  Holy  Ohost,"  have,  in  a  brief  space  of  tame, 
WTonght  a  change  in  tbem,  much  akin  to  the  miracle  of  ti&nsah- 
Btantiatiou— the  priests  are  completed,  and  they  become  the  carrenb 
ecclesiBatioal  ooin  of  onr  country.  The  whole  body  of  olergy,  here 
spoken  of,  have  nndei^ne  the  prehminary  induction  of  baptism  and 
confirmation ;  and  all  have  been  duly  orduned,  pro/etaing  to  hold  one 
&ith,  and  to  believe  in  the  sel&ame  doctrines  I  In  short,  to  be  as 
identical  aa  the  20,000  sovereigns,  if  compared  one  with  the  other. 
Bnt  mind  is  not  malleable  and  ductile,  like  gold  ;  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  tests,  creeds,  and  catechisms  will  not  insure  nniformityof 
belief.  No  stamp  of  orthodoxy  will  produce  the  same  impress  on  the 
minds  of  difieront  men.     Yariety  is  manifest,  and  patent,  npon  every- 
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thing  mental  and  material.  Tlie  Almighty  has  not  created,  nor  man 
faafaioned,  tno  things  alike !  How  ^tile,  then,  is  the  attempt  to  shape 
and  mould  man's  apprehension  of  dirine  troth  by  one  folUble  standard 
of  man's  invention  I  If  proof  of  this  be  reqaired,  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  history  and  the  experieooe  of  eighteen  hnndred  years.' 

This  Ib  an  ai^ument  of  force  against  the  reaaonableness  of 
expecting  tens  of  thousands  of  educated  readers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  find  the  doctrine  above  described  in  it.  The  lady's 
argument  against  the  doctrine  itself  is  very  striking.  Speaking 
of  an  outciy  on  this  matter  among  the  Disaentere  against  one  of 
their  body,  who  was  the  son  of '  the  White  Stone  (Rev.  ii.  17),  or 
the  Roman  cement-maker,'  she  says — 

'  If  the  doctrine  for  which  they  so  wickedly  fight  were  tme,  what 
wonld  become  of  the  black  gentlemon  for  whose  redemption  I  have 
been  sacrificed  from  April  8, 1839,' 

There  are  certainly  very  curious  points  about  this  revelation. 
There  have  been  many  surmises  about  the  final  restoration  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  &om  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  until  our 
own  day :  a  collection  of  them  would  be  worth  making.  On 
reading  this  in  proof,  I  see  a  possibility  that  by  '  black  gentle- 
men' may  be  meant  theclergy.  I  suppose  my  first  interpretation 
must  have  been  suggested  by  context :  I  leave  the  point  to  the 
reader's  sagacity. 

The  Problem  of  squaring  the  circle  solved ;  or,  the  circnmfeienoe 
and  u«a  of  the  circle  discovered.  By  James  Smith.  London, 
1859,  8vo. 

On  the  relations  of  a  square  inscribed  in  a  circle,  Btad  at  the 
British  Association,  Sept.  1859,  published  in  the  Liverpool 
Conrier,  Oct.  8,  1859,  and  reprinted  in  broadsheet. 

The  qnestion :  Are  there  any  commensuntble  relations  between  a 
circle  and  oilier  Qoometrical  figures  P  Answered  by  a  member 
of  the  British  Association  ,  .  .  London,  1860,  8to. — [This  has 
been  tnmslated  into  French  by  M.  Armaud  Grange,  Bordeanx, 
1868,  8vo.] 

The  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.  Correspondeuoe  between  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  James  Smith,  Esq.  (Member  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  London,  1861,  8vo.  (pp. 
200). 

Letter  to  the  .  .  British  Association  ,  ,  .  by  James  Smith,  Esq. 
Liverpool,  1861,  8vo. 

Letter  to  the  .  .  British  Association  ...  by  James  Smith,  Esq, 
'  Liverpool,  1862,  8vo. — [These  letters  the  anthor  promised  to 
oontinua] 
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A  Nat  to  crack  for  ibe  readers  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  '  Badget 
of  Paradoxes.'    B7  James  Smith,  Esq.    Liverpool,  1863,  8vo. 

Paper  read  at  the  Ldverpool  literary  and  Philosophical  Sooietj, 
reported  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Courier,  Jan.  26,  1664.  Re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet. 

The  Qnadratore  of  the  circle,  or  the  tme  ratio  between  the 
diameter  taid  circnmference  geometrically  and  mathematicallj 
demonstrated.     By  James  Smith,  Esq.     Liverpool,  1865,  8vo. 

[On  the  relations  between  the  dimensions  and  distances  of  the  Snn, 
Moon,  and  Earth  ;  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Liverpool,  Jan.  25,  1864.  By  James  Smith, 
Esq. 

The  British  Aasociation  in  Jeopardy,  and  Dr.  Whewell,  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  in  the  stocks  without  hope  of  escape.  Printed  for 
the  authors  (J.  S.  confessed,  and  Etlso  bidden  under  ^ouMciw). 
(No  date,  1865). 

The  British  Association  in  Jeopardy,  and  Professor  De  Morgan 
in  the  Pillory  without  hope  c^  escape.     London,  1866,  8vo.] 

When  my  work  appeared  in  Dumbers,  I  bad  not  anything  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  James  Smith's  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  points  in  which  he  is  superior.  He  is  beyond 
a  doubt  the  ablest  head  at  unreasoning,  and  the  greatest  hand  at 
writing  it,  of  all  who  have  tried  in  our  day  to  atts^b  their  names 
to  an  error,  Gommoii  cyclometers  sink  into  puny  orthodoxy  by 
hie  side. 

The  bebavioor  of  this  singular  character  indiiceB  me  to  pay  him 
the  compliment  which  Achilles  paid  Hector,  to  dr^  him  round 
the  walla  again  and  again.  He  was  treated  with  uotisnal  notice 
and  in  the  most  gentle  manner.  The  unnamed  mathematician, 
E.  M.  bestowed  a  volume  of  mild  correspondence  upon  him ; 
fiowan  Hamilton  quietly  proved  him  wrong  in  a  way  accessible  to 
an  ordinary  schoolboy ;  Whewell,  as  we  shall  see,  gave  him  the 
means  of  seeing  himself  wrong,  even  more  easily  than  by 
Hamilton's  method.  Kothing  would  do ;  it  was  small  kick  and 
silly  fling  at  all ;  and  he  exposed  his  conceit  by  alleging  that 
be,  James  Smith,  had  placed  Whewell  in  the  stocks.  He  will 
therefore  be  tmiversally  pronounced  a  proper  object  of  the 
severest  literary  punishment :  but  the  opinion  of  all  who  can  put 
two  propositions  together  will  be  that  of  the  many  strokes  I  have 
given,  tJie  hardest  and  most  telling  are  my  republications  of  his 
own  attempts  to  reason. 

He  will  come  out  of  my  hands  in  the  poBition  he  ought  to 
hold,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of  cyclometers,  the  vicegerent  of  St. 
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Vitus  upon  earth,  the  Mamamouchi  of  burlesque  on  inference. 
I  begin  vith  a  review  of  him  which  appeared  in  the  Athetumtm 
of  May  11,  1861.  Mr.  Smith  says  I  wrote  it:  this  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny ;  to  do  either  would  be  a  ain  against  the  editorial 
system  elsewhere  described.  Many  persons  tell  me  they  know 
me  by  my  style ;  let  them  form  a  guess :  I  can  only  say  that 
many  have  declared  as  above  while  fastening  on  me  something 
which  X  had  never  seen  oor  heard  of. 


The  Qnadrfttnro  of  the  Circle:  Correspondence  between  an 
Eminent  Mathematician  and  James  Smith,  Esq.  (Edinbnr^h, 
Oliver  A  Boyd;  Ijondon,  Simpkin,  MarahBll  &  Co.) 

'  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  in  perpetual  motion.  We  did  not 
then  suppose  that  anything  would  tempt  us  on  a  circle- squaring 
expedition :  but  the  cLrcuniBtaiicBg  of  the  book  above  named  have 
a  peculiarity  which  ioduces  us  to  give  it  a  few  words. 

Mr.  James  Smith,  a  gentleman  residing  near  Liverpool,  was 
some  years  ago  seized  with  the  vwrbue  cydoTnetricua.  The 
symptoms  soon  took  a  defined  form :  his  circumference  shrank 
into  exactly  3^  times  his  diameter,  instead  of  close  to  3^°^,  which 
the  mathematican  knows  to  be  so  near  to  truth  that  the  error  is 
hardly  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  2,000  miles.  Thia  shrinking  of 
the  circumference  remained  until  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  examined  by  the  British  Association.  This  body, 
which  as  Mr.  James  Smith  found  to  his  sorrow,  has  some  interest 
in  'jealously  guarding  the  mysteries  of  their  profession,'  refused 
at  first  to  entertain  the  question.  On  this  Mr.  Smith  changed 
his  'tactics'  and  the  name  of  his  paper,  and  smuggled  in  the 
subject  under  the  form  of  '  The  Relations  of  a  Circle  inscribed  in 
a  Square'  I  The  paper  was  thus  forced  upon  the  Association,  for 
Mr.  Smith  informs  us  that  he  'gave  the  Section  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  the  man  that  would  permit  even  the  British 
Association  to  trifle  with  him.'  In  other  words,  the  Association 
bore  with  and  were  bored  with  the  paper,  as  the  shortest  way  out 
of  the  matter.  Mr.  Smith  also  circulated  a  pamphlet.  Some 
kind-hearted  man,  who  did  not  know  the  disorder  as  well  as  we 
do,  and  who  appears  in  Mr.  Smith's  handsome  octavo  as  E.  M. 
— the  initials  of  'eminent  mathematician '—wrote  to  him  and 
offered  to  show  him  in  a  page  that  he  was  all  wrong,  Mr.  Smith 
thereupon  opened  a  correspondence,  which  is  the  hulk  of  the 
volume.  When  the  correspondence  was  far  advanced,  Mr.  Smith 
announced  his  intention  to-  publish.     His  benevolent  instructor— 
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ve  mean  is  intention — protested  against  the  publication,  aayiog, 
*I  do  not  wish  to  be  gibbeted  to  the  world  as  having  been  fooli^ 
enough  to  enter  upon  what  I  feel  now  to  have  been  a  ridiculous 
enterprise.' 

For  this  Mr.  flmith  cared  nothing :  he  persisted  in  the  publica- 
tion, and  the  book  is  before  us.  Mr.  Smith  has  had  so  much 
grace  as  to  conceal  his  kind  adviser's  name  under  E.  M,,  that  is 
to  say,  he  has  divided  the  wrong  among  all  who  ma;  be  suspected 
of  having  attempted  so  hopeless  a  task  as  that  of  putting  a  little 
sense  into  his  head.  He  has  violated  the  decencies  of  private  life. 
Against  the  will  of  the  kind-hearted  man  who  undertook  his 
case,  he  has  published  letters  which  were  intended  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  clear  his  poor  bead  of  a  hopeless  delusion.  He 
deserves  the  severest  castigation ;  and  he  will  get  it ;  bis  abuse  of 
confidence  will  stick  by  him  all  his  days.  Not  that  he  has  don« 
his  bene&ctor — in  intention,  again — any  harm.  The  patience 
with  which  E,  M.  put  the  blunders  into  intelligible  form,  and 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  tried  to  find  a  cranny-hole  for 
common  reasoning  to  get  in  at,  are  more  than  respectable  :  they 
are  admirable.  It  is,  we  can  assure  E.  M.,  a  good  thing  that  the 
nature  of  the  circle-squarer  should  be  so  completely  exposed  as  in 
this  volume.  The  benefit  which  he  intended  Mr.  James  Smith 
may  be  conferred  upon  others.  And  we  should  very  much  like 
to  know  bis  name,  and  if  agreeable  to  him,  to  publish  it.  As  to 
Mr.  James  Smith,  we  can  only  say  this :  he  is  not  mad.  Madmen 
reason  rightly  upon  wrong  premises :  Mr.  Smith  reasons  wrongly 
upon  no  premises  at  all. 

E.  M.  very  soon  found  out  that,  to  all  appearance,  Mr,  Smith 
got  a  circle  of  3|  times  the  diameter  by  making  it  the  supposition 
to  set  out  with  that  there  was  such  a  circle  ;  and  then  finding 
certain  consequences  which,  so  it  happened,  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  on  which  they  were  made.  Error  is  some- 
times self-consistent.  However,  E.  M.,  to  be  quite  sure  of  his 
ground,  wrote  a  short  letter,  stating  what  he  took  to  be  Mr. 
Smith's  hypothesis,  containing  the  following : — *  On  A  C  as  dia- 
meter, describe  the  circle  D,  which  by  hypothesis  shall  be  equal 
to  three  and  one-eighth  times  the  length  of  AC.  ...  I  beg, 
before  proceeding  further,  to  ask  whether  I  have  rightly  stated 
your  argument.'  To  which  Mr.  Smith  replied : — '  You  have 
stated  my  argument  with  perfect  accuracy.'  Still  E.  M.  went 
on,  and  we  could  not  help,  after  the  above,  taking  these  letters  as 
the  initials  of  Everlasting  Mercy.  At  last,  however,  when  Mr. 
Smith  fiatly  denied  that  the  area  of  the  circle  lies  between  those 
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of  the  inecribed  and  oircumscribed  polygons,  E.  M.  was  fairly 
beaten,  and  gave  up  the  task.  Mr.  Smith  was  left  to  write  his 
preface,  to  talk  about  the  certain  victory  of  truth — which,  oddly 
enough,  is  the  consolation  of  all  hopelessly  mistaken  men ;  to 
compare  himMlf  with  OalUeo ;  and  to  expose  to  the  world  the 
perverse  behaviour  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  on  whom  he  wanted 
to  &sten  a  conversation,  and  who  replied, '  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time,  Sir,  to  listen  to  anything  you  could  have  to  say  on  such  a, 
subject.' 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  we  proceed  to  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject :  it  is  one  which  a  journal  would  never 
originate,  but  which  is  rendered  necessary  from  time  to  time  by 
th^  attempts  of  the  antopseustic  to  bebome  heteropseustic  To 
the  mathematician  we  have  nothing  to  say :  the  question  is,  what 
kind  of  assurance  can  be  given  to  the  world  at  large  that  the 
wicked  mathematicians  are  not  acting  in  concert  to  keep  down 
their  superior,  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  current  Galileo  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Let  us  first  observe  that  this  question  does  not  stand  alone : 
independently  of  the  miUioos  of  similar  problems  which  exist  in 
higher  mathematics,  the  finding  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  has 
just  the  same  difficulty,  namely,  the  entrance  of  a  pair  of  lines  of 
which  one  cannot  be  definitely  expressed  by  means  of  the  other. 
We  will  show  the  reader  who  is  up  to  the  multipUcation-table 
how  he  may  go  on,  on,  on,  ever  nearer,  never  there,  in  finding  the 
diagonal  of  a  square  from  the  side. 

Write  down  the  following  rows  of  figures,  and  more,  if  you  like, 
iu  the  way  described : — 

1    2    5    12    29    70    169    408     985 
1     8    7    17    41    99    239    577   1393 

After  the  second,  each  number  is  made  up  of  double  the  last 
increased  by  the  last  but  one  :  thus,  5  is  1  more  than  twice  2, 12 
is  2  more  than  twice  5,  239  is  41  more  than  twice  99.  Now, take 
out  two  adjacent  numbers  from  the  upper  line,  and  the  one  below 
the  first  from  the  lower :  au 

70        169 
99. 

Multiply  together  99  and  169,  giving  16,731.  If,  then,  you  will 
say  that  70  diagonals  are  exactly  equal  to  99  sides,  you  are 
in  error  about  the  diagonal,  but  an  error  the  amount  of  which 
is  not  so  great  as  the  16,73Ist  part  of  the  diagonal.     SimilarlyT  | 
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to  say  that  five  diagonals  make  exactly  eeven  sides  does  not  inyolve 
an  error  of  the  84th  part  of  the  diagonal. 

Now,  why  has  not  the  question  of  eroeamg  the  square  been  aa 
celebrated  as  that  of  squariTig  the  circle  ?  Merely  because  Euclid 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  the  first'  question,  while  that 
of  the  second  was  not  demonstrated,  completely,  until  the  last 
century. 

The  mathematicians  have  many  methods,  totally  different  from 
each  other,  of  arriving  at  one  and  the  same  result,  their  celebrated 
approximation  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  An  intrepid 
calculator  has,  in  our  own  time,  carried  his  approximatioQ  to 
what  they  call  607  decimal  places :  this  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Shanks,  of  Houghton-lb-Spring,  and  Dr.  Rutherford  has  verified 
441  of  these  places.  But  though  607  looks  large,  the  general 
public  will  form  but  a  hazy  notion  of  the  extent  of  accuracy 
acquired.  We  have  seen,  in  Charles  Knight's  English  Gydo- 
pcedia,  an  account  of  the  matter  which  may  illustrate  the  un- 
imaginable, though  rationally  conceivable,  extent  of  accuracy 
obtained. 

Say  that  the  blood-globule  of  one  of  our  animalcules  is  a 
millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Fashion  in  thought  a  globe 
like  our  own,  but  so  much  larger  that  our  globe  is  but  a  blood- 
globule  in  one  of  its  animalcules :  never  mind  the  microscope 
which  shows  the  creature  being  rather  a  bulky  instrument.  Call 
this  the  first  globe  abow  ua.  Let  the  first  globe  above  us  be  but 
a  blood-globule,  as  to  size,  in  the  animalcule  of  a  still  larger 
globe,  which  call  the  second  globe  above  ub.  Go  on  in  this  way 
to  the  twentieth  globe  above  ua.  Now  go  down  just  as  far  on  the 
other  side.  Let  the  blood-globule  with  which  we  started  he  a 
globe  peopled  with  animals  like  ours,  but  rather  smaller :  and 
call  this  the  first  globe  below  us.  Take  a  blood-globule  out  of 
this  globe,  people  it,  and  call  it  the  second  globe  below  us  :  and 
so  on  to  the  twentieth  globe  below  us.  This  is  a  fine  stretch  of 
progression  both  ways.  Now  give  the  giant  of  the  twentieth 
globe  above  us  the  607  decimal  places,  and,  when  he  has  measured 
the  diameter  of  his  globe  with  accuracy  worthy  of  his  size,  let 
him  calculate  the  circumference  of  his  equator  from  the  607 
places.  Bring  the  little  philosopher  from  the  twentieth  globe 
below  us  with  his  very  best  microscope,  and  set  him  to  see  the 
small  error  which  the  giant  must  make.  He  will  not  succeed, 
unless  bis  microscopes  be  much  better  for  liie  sizi;  than  ours  are 
fur  onrfl, 

Now  it  miist  be  remembered  by  any  one  who  would  laugh  at 
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the  cIoBenesB  of  the  approximation,  that  the  mathematiciaa 
generally  goes  twotw  ;  in  fact  his  theorema  have  usually  no  error 
at  all.  The  very  persoa  who  is  bewildered  by  the  preceding 
description  may  easily  foi^t  that  if  there  were  no  error  at  all, 
the  Lilliputian  of  the  millionth  globe  below  us  could  not  find  a 
flaw  in  the  Brobdinguagian  of  the  millionth  globe  above.  The 
three  angles  of  a  triangle,  of  perfect  accuracy  of  form,  are  ahao~ 
hitely  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  no  stretch  of  progression  will 
detect  any  error. 

Now  think  of  Mr.  Lscomme's  mathematical  adviser  (ante,  p.  32) 
making  a  difficulty  of  advising  a  stonemason  about  the  quantity 
of  pavement  in  a  circular  floor  I 

We  will  now,  for  our  non-calculating  reader,  put  the  matter  in 
another  way.  We  see  that  a  circle-squ&rer  can  advance,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  the  assertion  that  when  the  diameter  is  1,000, 
the  circumference  is  accurately  3,125;  the  mathematician  de- 
claring that  it  is  a  trifle  mote  than  3,141^.  If  the  squarer  be 
right,  the  mathematician  has  erred  by  about  a  200tb  part  of  the 
whole :  or  bae  not  kept  his  accounts  right  by  about  lOs.  in 
every  lOOl.  Of  course,  if  he  set  out  with  such  an  error  be  will 
accumulate  blunder  upon  blunder.  Now,  if  there  be  a  process  in 
which  close  knowledge  of  the  circle  is  requisite,  it  is  in  the  predic- 
tion of  the  moon's  place — say,  as  to  time  of  passing  the  meridian 
at  Greenwich — on  a  given  day.  We  cannot  give  the  least  idea  of 
the  complication  of  details :  but  common  sense  will  tell  us  that 
if  a  matiiematician  cannot  find  bis  way  round  the  circle  without 
a  relative  error  four  times  as  big  as  a  stockbroker's  commission, 
he  must  needs  be  dreadfully  out  in  his  attempt  to  predict  the 
time  of  passage  of  the  moon.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  His  error 
is  less  than  a  second  of  time,  and  the  moon  takes  27  days  odd  to 
revolve.  That  is  to  say,  setting  out  with  IDs.  in  lOOl.  of  error  in 
his  circumference,  he  gets  within  the  flfth  part  of  a  farthing  in 
100/.  in  predicting  the  moon's  transit.  Now  we  cannot  think 
that  the  respect  in  which  mathematical  science  is  held  is  great 
enough — though  we  find  it  not  small — to  make  this  go  down. 
That  respect  is  founded  upon  a  notion  that  right  ends  are  got  by 
right  means :  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  truth  can  be  got 
to  &rthing8  out  of  data  which  are  wrong  by  shillings.  Even  the 
celebrated  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  who  held  that  in  mathematics 
there  was  no  way  of  going  wrong,  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  this  was  because  error  was  avoided  from  the  beginning. 
He  never  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  mathematician  who  begins 
wrong  must  end  right  somcliuw. 
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There  is  always  a  difficulty  about  the  mode  io  which  the  think- 
ing man  of  commoD  life  is  to  deal  with  subjects  he  has  not  studied 
to  a  professional  extent.  He  must  form  opinions  on  matters 
theoli^cal,  political,  legal,  medical,  and  social.  If  he  can  make 
up  bis  mind  to  chooee  a  guide,  there  is,  of  course,  no  perplexity : 
but  on  all  the  snbjects  mentioned  the  direction-posts  point  differ- 
ent ways.  Now  why  should  he  not  form  his  opinion  upon  an 
abstract  mathematdcal  question  P  Why  not  conclude  that,  as  to 
the  circle,  it  is  possible  Mr.  James  Smith  may  be  the  man,  just 
as  Adam  Smith  was  the  man  of  things  then  to  come,  or  Luther, 
or  Galileo  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  unanimity  among  mathe- 
maticians which  prevails  in  no  other  class :  but  this  makes  the 
chance  of  their  all  being  wrong  only  different  in  degree.  And 
more  than  this,  is  it  not  generally  thought  among  us  that  priests 
and  physicians  were  never  so  much  wrong  as  when  there  was  most 
appearance  of  unanimity  among  them  ?  To  the  preceding  ques- 
tions we  see  no  answer  except  this,  that  the  individual  inquirer 
may  as  rationally  decide  a  matbematical  question  for  himself 
as  a  theological  or  a  medical  question,  so  soon  as  he  can  put 
himself  into  a  position  in  mathematics  level  with  that  in  which 
he  stands  in  theology  or  medicine.  The  every-day  thought  and 
reading  of  common  life  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  thought 
and  reading  demanded  by  the  learned  faculties.  The  research, 
the  balance  of  evidence,  the  estimation  of  probabilities,  which  are 
used  in  a  question  of  medicine,  are  closely  akin  in  character,  how- 
ever different  the  matter  of  application,  to  those  which  serve  a 
merchant  to  draw  his  conclusions  about  the  markets.  But  the 
mathematicians  have  methods  of  their  own,~to  which  nothing  in 
common  life  bears  close  analogy,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  results 
or  the  character  of  the  conclusions.  The  logic  of  mathematics  is 
certainly  that  of  common  life :  but  the  data  are  of  a  different 
species ;  they  do  not  admit  of  doubt.  An  expert  arithmetician, 
such  as  is  Mr.  J.  Smith,  may  fancy  that  calculation,  merely  as 
such,  is  mathematics:  but  the  value  of  his  book,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  it  is  not  small,  is  the  full  manner  in  which  it  shows 
that  a  practised  arithmetician,  venturing  into  the  field  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  may  show  himself  utterly  destitute  of  all 
that  distingoishes  the  reasoning  geometrical  investigator  firom  the 
calculator. 

And,  further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  mathematics 
the  power  of  verifying  results  far  exceeds  that  which  is  found  in 
anything  f?lsc :  and  iiho  the  variety  of  distinct  methods  by  which 
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tbey  can  be  attained.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  a  person  who 
desires  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  lie  can  will  not  judge  the 
resulte  of  mathematical  demonstration  to  be  open  to  his  criticiem, 
in  the  same  degree  aa  results  of  other  kinds.  Should  he  feel 
compelled  to  decide,  there  is  no  harm  done :  his  circle  may  be 
3^  times  its  diameter,  if  it  please  him.  But  we  must  warn  him 
that,  in  order  to  get  this  circle,  he  must,  as  Mr.  Jtunes  Smith  has 
done,  make  it  at  home :  the  laws  of  space  and  thought  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  decline  the  order." 

I  will  insert  now  at  length,  &om  the  AtheTUXum  of  June  8, 
1861,  tile  easy  refutation  given  by  my  deceased  &iend,  with  the 
remarks  which  precede. 

"  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  whose  performance  in  the  way  of  squaring 
the  circle  we  spoke  some  weeks  ago  in  terms  short  of  entire 
acquiescence,  has  advertised  himself  in  our  columns,  as  our 
readers  will  have  seen.  He  has  also  forwarded  his  letter  to  the 
XJver3Xiol  AlMon,  with  an  additional  statement,  which  he  did 
not  make  in  our  journal.  He  denies  that  he  has  violated  the 
decencies  of  private  life,  since  his  correspondent  revised  the 
prooft  of  his  own  letters,  and  his  '  protest  had  respect  only  to 
making  his  name  public'  This  statement  Mr.  James  Smith 
precedes  by  saying  that  we  have  treated  as  true  what  we  well 
knew  to  be  &lse ;  and  he  follows  by  saying  that  we  hare  not 
read  his  work,  or  we  should  have  known  the  above  fact«  to  be 
true.  Mr.  Smith's  pretest  is  aa  follows.  His  correspondent 
E.  M.  says,  *  My  letters  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  I 
protest  against  their  being  published,'  and  he  subjoins  'Therefore 
I  must  desire  that  my  name  may  not  be  used.'  The  obvious 
meaning  is  that  E.  M.  protested  against  the  publication  altogether, 
but,  judging  that  Mr.  Smith  was  determined  to  publish,  desired 
that  his  name  should  not  be  UBed.  That  he  afterwards  corrected 
the  proofs  merely  means  that  he  thought  it  wiser  to  let  them 
pass  under  his  own  eyes  than  to  leave  them  entirely  to  Mr. 
Smith. 

We  have  received  from  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton  a  proof  that 
the  circumference  is  more  than  3^  diameters,  requiring  nothing 
but  a  knowledge  of  four  books  of  Euclid.  We  give  it  in  brief  as 
an  exercise  for  oiu:  juvenile  readers  to  till  up.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  old  days  when  real  geometers  used  to  think  it  worth  while 
seriously  to  demolish  pretenders.  Mr.  Smith's  fame  is  now 
assured:  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  brief  and  easy  exposure  will 
procure  him  notice  in  connexion  with  this  celebrated  problem. 
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It  is  to  be  shown  that  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  polygon  of  20 
Bidea  is  greater  than  3^  diameters  of  the  circle,  and  still  more, 
of  course,  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle  greater  than  3^ 
diameters. 

1.  It  follows  &oin  the  4th  Book  of  Euclid,  that  the  rectangle 
under  the  side  of  a  regular  decagon  inBoribed  in  a  circle,  and  that 
side  increased  by  the  radius,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  radiu& 
But  the  product  7ill(791  +  1280)  is  lees  than  1280x1280;  if 
then  the  radius  be  1280  the  side  of  the  decagon  is  greater  than 
791. 

2.  ^Hien  a  diameter  bisects  a  chord,  the  square  of  Uie  chord  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  doubles  of  the  segments  of  the 
diameter.  But  the  product  125  (4x1280—125)  is  less  than 
791  X  791.  If  then  the  bisected  chord  be  a  side  of  the  decagon, 
and  if  the  radius  be  still  1280,  the  double  of  the  lesser  segment 
exceeds  125. 

3.  The  rectangle  under  this  doubled  segment  and  the  radius  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  side  of  an  inscribed  regular  polygon  of 
20  sides.  But  the  product  125x1260  is  equal  to  400x400; 
therefore,  the  side  of  the  last>-mentioned  polygon  is  greater  than 
400,  if  the  radius  be  still  1280.  Id  other  words,  if  the  radius  be 
represented  by  the  new  member  16,  and  therefore  the  diameter 
by  32,  this  side  is  greater  than  5,  and  the  perimeter  exceeds  100. 
So  tiiat,  finally,  if  the  diameter  be  6,  the  perimeter  of  the 
inscribed  regular  polygon  of  20  sides,  and  still  more  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  is  greater  than  25 :  that  is,  the  circumference 
is  more  than  3|  diameters." 

The  last  work  in  the  list  was  thus  noticed  in  the  AthfiUBum, 
May  27,  1865. 

^  Mr.  James  Smith  appears  to  be  tired  of  waiting  for  his  place 
in  the  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  and  accordingly  publishes  a  long 
letter  to  Prof.  De  Morgan,  with  various  prefaces  and  postscripts. 
The  letter  opens  by  a  hint  that  the  Budget  appears  at  very  long 
intervals,  and  '  apparently  without  any  sufficient  reason  for  it.' 
As  Mr.  Smith  hints  that  he  should  like  to  see  Mr.  De  Morgan, 
whom  he  calls  an  '  elephant  of  mathematics,'  '  pumping  his 
brains  * '  behind  the  scenes ' — an  odd  thing  for  an  elephant  to  do, 
and  an  odd  place  to  do  it  in — to  get  an  answer,  we  think  he 
may  mean  to  hint  that  the  Budget  is  delayed  until  the  pump  has 
worked  succeeBfuUy.  Mr.  Smith  is  informed  that  we  have  had 
the  whole  manuscript  of  the  Budget,  excepting  only  a  final 
ding-up,  in  our  hands  since  October,  1863.     [This  does  not 
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refer  to  the  Supplement.]  There  has  been  no  delay :  we  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  a  Beriee  of  historical  articles  would  be 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  things  of  the  day.  Mr.  James 
Smith  leU  out  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  a  private  line 
from  Mr.  De  Morgan  in  answer  to  his  communicationB :  we  should 
have  guessed  it.  He  says, '  The  Professor  is  an  old  bird  and  not 
to  be  easily  caught,  and  by  no  efforts  of  mine  have  I  been  able, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  either  to  induce  or  twit  him  into  a 
discussion,  .  .  ,  '  Mr,  Smith  curtails  the  proverb :  old  lords 
are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  nor  with  twU,  which  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Smith's  word  for  bis  own  chaff,  and,  so  long  as  the  first  letter 
18  sounded,  a  very  proper  word.  Why  does  he  not  try  a  little 
grain  of  sense  ?  Mr.  Smith  evidently  thinks  that,  in  his  character 
as  an  elephant,  the  Professor  has  not  pumped  up  brain  enough  to 
furnish  forth  a  bird.  In  serious  earnest,  Mr.  Smith  needs  no 
answer.  In  one  thing  he  excites  our  curiosity :  what  is  meant  by 
demonstrating  <  geometrically  amd  mathematically  P  " 
I  now  proceed  to  my  original  treatment  of  the  case. 

Mr.  James  Smith  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  the  most  uneclipeed 
circle^uarer  of  our  day.  He  will  not  owe  this  distinction  to  bis 
being  an  influential  and  respected  member  of  the  commercial 
world  of  Liverpool,  even  though  the  power  of  publishing  which 
his  means  give  him  should  induce  him  to  issue  a  whole  library 
upon  one  paradox.  Neither  will  be  owe  it  to  the  pains  taken 
with  him  by  a  mathematician,  who  corresponded  with  him  tmtil 
the  joint  letters  filled  an  octavo  volume.  Neither  will  he  owe  it 
to  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Dublin, 
who  refuted  him  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  student 
of  Euclid,  which  refutation  he  calls  a  remarkable  paradox  easily 
explainable,  but  without  explaining  it.  What  he  will  owe  it  to  I 
proceed  to  show. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  '  Nut  to  Crack '  Mr.  James  Smith 
stood  among  circle-squarers  in  general.  I  might  have  treated 
him  with  ridiculfi,  as  I  have  done  others :  and  he  says  that  he 
does  not  doubt  he  shall  come  in  for  his  share  at  the  tail  end  of 
my  Budget,  But  I  can  make  a  better  job  of  him  than  so,  as 
Locke  would  have  phrased  it :  he  is  such  a  very  striking  example 
of  something  I  have  said  on  the  use  of  logic  that  I  prefer  to  make 
an  example  of  bis  writings.  On  one  point  indeed  he  well  deserves 
the  eoutica,  if  not  the  korribUe  fiagdlum.  He  tells  me  that  he 
will  bring  his  solution  to  me  in  such  a  form  as  shall  compel  me 
to  admit  it  ob  v/nfait  accompli  {uTiefaute  accomplie  ?]  or  leave 
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myself  open  to  the  hiimiliatiDg  chaise  of  mathematical  ignoranoe 
and  folly.  He  haa  also  hoDoured  me  with  some  private  letters. 
In  the  first  of  these  he  gives  me  a  '  piece  of  information,'  after 
which  he  cannot  ima^ne  that  I,  *  aa  an  honest  mathematician,' 
can  possibly  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  admitting  his  solu- 
tion. There  is  a  tolerable  reaerroir  of  modest  assurance  in  a  man 
who  writes  to  a  perfect  stranger  with  what  he  takes  for  an  argu- 
ment, and  gives  an  oblique  threat  of  imputation  of  dishonesty  in 
case  the  argument  be  not  admitted  without  hesitation ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  minor  charges  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Alt  this  is 
blind  self-confidence,  without  mixture  of  malicioua  meaning;  and 
I  rather  like  it :  it  makes  me  understand  how  Sam  Johnson  came 
to  say  of  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Cobh, — '  I  love  Moll  Cobb  for  bei 
impudence.'  I  have  now  done  with  my  friend's  suavUer  in  mode, 
and  proceed  to  his  fortiier  i/nre:  1  shall  show  that  he  hoe  con- 
victed himself  of  ignorance  and  folly,  with  an  honesty  and  candour 
worthy  of  a  better  value  of  it.  , 

Mr.  Smith's  method  of  proving  that  every  circle  is  3^  diameters 
is  to  assume  that  it  is  so, — '  if  you  dislike  the  term  datum,  then, 
by  hypothesis,  let  6  circumferences  of  a  circle  be  exactly  equal  to 
25  diameters,' — and  then  to  show  that  every  other  supposition  is 
thereby  made  absurd.  The  right  to  this  assumption  is  enforced 
in  the  '  Nut '  by  the  following  analogy : — 

'  I  think  yoa  (!)  will  not  dare  (!)  to  dispnte  my  right  to  this  hypo- 
thesia,  when  I  can  prove  by  means  of  it  that  every  other  value  of  x  will 
lead  to  the  grossest  absnrditieB ;  unless  indee*],  you  are  prepared  to 
dispute  the  right  of  Enolid  to  adopt  a  false  Uiie  l)3rpothetically  for  the 
pnipose  of  a  "  rednetio  ad  aiaurdum"  demonstration,  in  pn  re  geometry.* 

EacUd  assumes  what  he  wants  to  disprove,  and  shows  that  his 
aumvmpUon  leads  to  absurdity,  and  so  upsets  itself,  Mr.  Smith 
assumes  what  he  wants  to  prove,  and  shows  that  his  assumption 
makes  other  prxtpoaiiiona  lead  to  absurdity.  This  is  enough  for 
all  who  can  reason.  Mr.  James  Smith  cannot  be  argued  with ; 
be  has  the  whip-hand  of  all  the  thinkers  in  the  world.  Montucla 
would  have  said  of  Mr.  Smith  what  be  said  of  the  gentleman  who 
squared  his  circle  by  giving  50  and  49  the  same  square  root,  II  a 
perdu,  le  droit  <^itre  frapp4  de  Vimdence, 

It  is  Mr.  Smith's  habit,  when  be  finds  a  conclusion  freeing 
with  its  own  assumption,  to  regard  that  ^^eement  as  proof  of  the 
assumption.  The  following  is  the  'piece  of  information'  which 
will  settle  me,  if  I  be  boneBt.     Assuming  n-  to  he  3^,  he  finds  out 
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by  working  ingtance  after  instance  that  the  mean  proportional 
between  one-fifth  of  the  area  and  one-fifth  of  eight  is  the  radios. 
That  is, 


This  'remarkable  general  principle*  may  fail  to  establish  Mr. 
Smith's  quadrature,  even  in  an  honest  mind,  if  that  mind  shonld 
happen  to  know  that,  a  and  b  being  any  two  numbers  whatever, 
we  need  only  assume — 
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We  naturally  ask  what  sort  of  glimmer  can  Mr.  Smith  have  of 
the  subject  which  he  professes  to  treat  ?  On  this  point  he  has 
given  satlBfactory  information.  I  had  mentioned  the  old  problem 
of  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube.  On  this  mention  Mr.  Smith  writes  as  follows. 
I  put  a  few  words  in  capitals ;  and  I  write  rq  for  the  sign  of  the 
square  root-,  which  embarrasses  small  type :  — 

'  This  establiebes  the  following  mfaUtble  rule,  for  finding  two  mean 
proportionab  or  equal  value,  and  is  more  than  a  preliminary,  to  the 
fomooB  old  problem  of  "  Sqaaring  the  circle."  Let  any  finite  namber, 
say  20,  and  its  fourth  part  »a  J  (20)  =  5,  be  given  nambers.  Then 
rq  (20  X  5)  ^  ri;  100  =  10,  is  their  mean  proportional.  Let  tliis  be 
a  given  mean  praportjonal  TOPiSD  anotheb  meah  paOFOBTiOHiL  or  equal 

VALUE.  Then  20  x  ^  =  20  x  i^^  =  20  x  78125  =  15-6-2.5  will 
be  tlie  first  number;  as  25  :  16  :  :  rj  20:  r^  8192:  and  {rq  8-192)* 
X  ^  =  8-192  X  -78125  =  6-4   will  be  the  second  nnmber ;  therefore 

rq  (15625  X  6-4)  =  rq  100  =  10,  is  the  required  mean  proportJonal 
.  .  .  Now,  my  good  Sir,  however  competent  yon  may  be  to  prove 
every  man  a  fool  [not  every  man,  Mr.  Smith. !  onl^  »ome ;  pray  leani 
logical  qnantification]  who  now  thinks,  or  in  times  gone  hy  has  thooghl^ 
the  "  Squaring  of  the  Circle  "  a  pouibUUy ;  I  donbt,  and,  on  the  evi- 
denoe  afforded  by  yonr  Budget,  1  cannot  help  doubting,  whether  you 
were  ever  before  competent  to  find  two  mean  proportionals  by  nu/  unique 
method.' — (_Nut,  pp.  47,  48.)     [That  I  never  was,  I  solemnly  declare !] 

All  readers  can  be  made  to  see  the  following  exposure.  When 
5  find  20  are  given,  x  is  a  mean  proportional  when  iu  5,  :x,  20,  5 
is  to  x  as  a;  to  20.  And  x  must  be  10.  But  x  and  y  are  two 
mean  proportionals  when  in  5,  x,  y,  20,  a;  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  5  and  y,  and  ^  is  a  mean  proportional  between  x  and  20, 
And  these  means  are  a;  =  5  ^  4, ;/  =  5  v'  16.     But  Mr.  Smith 
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finds  one  me&D,  finds  it  again  in  a  Toundabont  way,  and  prodnces 
10  and  10  as  the  two  (equal !)  means,  in  solution  of  the  'fomous 
old  problem.*  This  is  enoi^h :  if  more  were  wanted,  there  is 
more  where  this  came  from.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  found  a  translator  abroad,  two,  perhaps  three,  followers 
at  home,  and — ^most  Buiprising  of  all — a  real  mathematician  to 
try  to  set  him  right.  And  this  mathematician  did  not  discoyer 
the  character  of  the  subsoil  of  the  laud  be  was  trying  to  cultivate 
until  a  goodly  octavo  volume  of  letters  had  passed  and  repassed. 
I  have  noticed,  in  more  quarters  than  one,  an  apparent  want  of 
perception  of  the  fvU  amount  of  Mr.  Smith's  ignorance  :  persous 
who  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the  non-geometrical  circle- 
squarerg  have  a  kind  of  doubt  as  to  whether  anybody  can  carry 
things  so  far.  But  I  am  an  '  old  bird '  as  Mr,  Smith  himself  calls 
mo ;  a  Simorg,  an  '  all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages '  in  matters  of 
cyclometry. 

The  curious  phenomena  of  thought  here  exhibited  illustrate,  as 
above  said,  a  remark  I  have  long  ago  made  on  the  effect  of  proper 
study  of  logic.  Mort  persons  reason  well  enough  on  matter  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  and  in  terms  with  which  they  are 
&miliar.  But  in  unaccustomed  matter,  and  with  use  of  strange 
terms,  few  except  those  who  are  practised  in  the  abstractions  of 
pure  logic  can  be  tolerably  sure  to  keep  their  feet.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  is  easily  stated :  terms  which  are  not  quite  fitmiliar 
partake  of  the  vagueness  of  the  X  and  Y  on  which  the  student  of 
logic  learns  to  see  the  formal  force  of  a  proposition  independently 
of  its  material  elements. 

I  make  the  following  quotation  from  my  fourth  paper  on  logic 
in  the  Cambridge  Tranaacticme : — 

'The  imcoltivated  reason  proceeds  by  a  process  almost  entirely 
material.  Though  the  necessary  law  of  thooght  mast  determine  the 
oonoIoBion  of  the  plonghboy  as  nmch  as  that  of  Aristotle  himself,  the 
ploaghboy's  conclusion  will  only  be  tolerably  sore  when  the  matter  of 
it  is  Bach  as  oomes  withia  his  nsnal  cognizance.  He  knows  that  geese 
being  all  birds  does  not  make  alt  birds  geeRe,  bat  mainly  because  there 
are  dnoks,  chickens,  partridges,  Ac.  A  beginner  in  geometry,  when 
asked  what  follows  from  "  Every  A  is  B,"  answers  "  Every  B  is  A." 
That  is,  the  necessary  laws  of  tiionght,  except  in  minds  which  have 
examined  their  tools,  are  not  very  sore  to  work  correct  oonolanions 
except  upon  familiar  matter  ...  As  the  cultivation  of  the  individual 
increases,  the  laws  of  thooght  which  are  of  most  asaal  application  are 
applied  to  familiar  matter  with  tolerable  safety.  But  difflonlty  and 
risk  of  error  make  a  new  appearance  with  a  new  subject ;  and  this,  io 
most  cases,  nntil  new  subjects   are  familiar  things,  nniunal  matter 
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oommon,  untried  nomencUtare  haUtaal ;  (hat  is,  until  U  u  a  habit  to 
be  ooonpied  npan  s  norelty.  It  is  observed  that  manj  persons  reason, 
well  in  some  thin^  and  badly  in  others ;  and  this  is  attribated  to  the 
oonseqaenoe  of  emplojing  tlie  mind  too  mnch  npon  one  or  anotiier 
snl^eot.  Bat  those  who  know  the  tmth  of  the  preceding  remarks  will 
sot  have  &r  to  seek  for  what  is  often,  perhaps  most  often,  the  true 
reason  ...  I  maintain  that  logic  tends  to  make  the  power  of  reason 
over  the  nnnsnal  and  nn familiar  more  nearlj  eqnal  to  the  power  over 
the  nsnal  and  familiar  than  it  woald  otherwise  be.  The  second  is 
increased ;  bnt  the  first  is  almost  oreated.' 

Mr.  James  Smith,  by  bringing  ignorance,  folly,  dishonesty  into 
contact  with  my  name,  in  the  way  of  conditional  insinuation,  has 
done  me  a  good  turn :  he  has  given  me  right  to  a  freedom  of 
personal  remark  which  I  might  have  declined  to  take  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  is  useful  and  respected  in  matters  which  he 
understands. 

Tit  for  tat  is  logic  all  the  world  over.  By  the  way,  what  has 
become  of  the  rest  of  the  maxim :  we  never  hear  it  now.  Allien 
I  was  a  boy,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least,  it  ran  thus : — 

Tit  for  iat ; 
Bntter  fw  fat : 
If  you  kill  my  dog, 
I'll  kill  yonp  cat 

He  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observations  quoted 
above.  I  will  answer  for  it  that,  at  the  Mersey  Dock  Boeu^  he 
never  dreams  of  proving  that  the  balance  at  the  banker's  is  larger 
than  that  in  the  book  by  assuming  that  the  larger  sum  ia  there, 
and  then  proving  that  the  other  supposition — the  smaller  balance 
— is,  upon  that  assumption,  an  absurdity.  He  never  says  to 
another  director.  How  can  you  dare  to  refuse  me  a  right  to  assume 
the  larger  balance,  when  you  youreelf,  the  other  day,  said, — 
Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  we  had  80,000i.  at  the  banker's, 
thoi^h  you  knew  the  book  only  showed  30,000i.?  This  is  the 
way  in  which  he  has  supported  his  geometrical  paradox  by  Euclid's 
example :  and  this  is  not  the  way  he  reasons  at  the  board ;  I  know 
it  by  the  character  of  him  as  a  man  of  buainess  which  has  reached 
my  ears  from  several  quarters.  But  in  geometry  and  rational 
arithmetic  he  is  a  smatterer,  though  expert  at  computation  ;  at 
the  board  he  is  a  trained  man  of  business.  The  language  of 
geometry  is  so  new  to  him  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  '  two  mean  proportionals :'  but  all  the  phrases  of  commerce  are 
rooted  in  his  mind.  He  is  most  unerasably  booked  in  the  history 
of  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  aa  the  speculator  who  took  a  right 
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to  assume  a  proposition  for  the  destruotioo  of  other  propositions, 
on  the  express  ground  that  Euclid  assumes  a  proposition  to  show 
that  it  destroys  itself :  which  is  as  if  the  curate  should  demand 
permission  to  throttle  the  squire  because  St.  Patrick  drove  the 
vermin  to  suicide  to  save  themselves  from  slaughter.  He  is  con- 
spicuous as  the  speculator  who,  more  Ttsibly  than  almost  any 
other  known  to  history,  reasoned  in  a  circle  by  way  of  reasoning 
on  a  circle.  But  what  I  have  chiefly  to  do  with  is  the  force  of 
instance  which  he  has  lent  to  my  assertion  that  men  who  have 
not  had  real  training  in  pure  logic  are  unsafe  reasoners  in  matter 
which  is  not  &miliar.  It  is  hard  to  get  first-rate  examples  of 
this,  because  there  are  few  who  find  the  way  to  the  printer  until 
practice  and  reflection  have  given  security  against  the  grossest 
slips.  I  cannot  but  think  that  his  case  will  lead  many  to  take 
what  I  have  said  into  consideration,  among  those  who  are  compe- 
tent to  think  of  the  great  mental  disciplines.  To  this  end  I 
should  desire  him  to  continue  his  efforts,  to  amplify  and  develope 
his  great  principle,  that  of  jvoving  a  proposition  by  assuming 
it  and  taking  as  confirmation  every  consequence  that  does  not 
contradict  the  assumption. 

Since  my  Budget  commenced,  Mr.  Smith  has  written  me  notes  : 
t^e  portion  which  I  have  preserved — I  suppose  several  have  been 
mislaid — makes  a  hundred  and  seven  pages  of  note-paper,  closely 
written.  To  all  this  I  have  not  answered  one  word :  but  I  think 
I  cannot  have  read  fewer  than  forty  pages.  In  the  last  letter  the 
writer  informs  me  that  he  will  not  write  at  greater  length  until 
I  have  given  him  an  answer,  according  to  the  '  rules  of  good 
society.'  Did  I  not  know  that  for  every  inch  I  wrote  back  he 
would  return  an  ell  ?  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  tbe 
eyes  of  anything  that  hath  a  wing.  There  were  several  good 
excuses  for  not  writing  to  Mr.  J.  Smith :  I  will  mention  five. 
First,  I  distinctly  announced  at  the  beginning  of  this  Budget  that 
I  would  not  communicate  with  squarers  of  the  circle.  Secondly, 
any  answer  I  ought  choose  to  give  might  with  perfect  propriety 
be  reserved  for  this  article ;  had  the  imputation  of  incivility  been 
made  after  the  first  note,  I  should  inunediately  have  replied  to 
this  effect :  but  I  presumed  it  was  quite  understood.  Thirdly, 
Mr.  Smith,  by  his  publication  of  E.  M.'8  letters  against  the  wish 
of  the  writer,  had  put  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  correEpondence. 
Fourthly,  he  had  also  gone  beyond  the  roles  of  good  society  in 
sending  letter  after  letter  to  a  person  who  had  shown  by  his 
silence  an  intention  to  avoid  correspondence.  Fifthly,  these  same 
rules  of  good  society  are  contrived  to  be  flexible  or  frangible  in 
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extreme  cases :  otberwiee  there  would  'be  no  living  nuder  them ; 
and  good  society  would  be  bad.  Father  Aldrovand  has  laid  down 
the  neoessary  distinction — '  I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish  Fleming,  the 
text  speakeUi  but  of  promises  made  unto  Christians,  and  there  is 
in  the  rubric  a  special  exemption  of  such  as  are  made  to  Welch- 
men.'  There  is  also  a  rubric  to  the  rules  of  good  society ;  and 
squareis  of  the  circle  are  among  those  whom  there  is  special 
permission  not  to  answer :  they  are  the  wild  Welchmen  of  geo- 
metry, who  are  always  assailing,  but  never  taking,  the  Garde 
Douloureuse  of  the  circle.  *  At  this  commentary,'  proceeds  the 
story, '  the  Fleming  grinned  so  broadly  as  to  show  his  whole  case 
of  broad  strong  white  teeth.'  I  know  not  whether  the  Welchman 
would  have  done  the  like,  but  I  hope  Mr.  James  Smith  will :  and 
I  hope  he  has  as  good  a  case  to  show  as  Wilkin  Flammock.  For 
I  wish  him  long  life  and  long  health,  and  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  so  much  ener^  employed  in  a  productive  way.  I  hope  he 
wishes  me  the  same :  if  not,  I  will  give  him  what  all  his  judicious 
friends  wilt  think  a  good  reason  for  doing  bo.  His  pamphlets  and 
letters  are  all  tied  up  together,  and  will  form  a  curious  lot  when 
death  or  cessation  of  power  to  forage  among  book-shelves  shall 
bring  my  little  library  to  the  hammer.  And  this  time  may  not 
be  &r  off :  for  I  was  X  years  old  in  a.d.  X*;  not  4  in  a.d.  16,  nor 
6  in  A.D.  25,  but  stitl  in  one  case  under  that  law.  And  now  I 
have  made  my  own  age  a  problem  of  quadrattu-e,  and  Mr.  J. 
Smith  may  solve  it.  But  I  protest  against  bis  method  of  assum- 
ing a  residt,  and  making  itself  prove  itself :  he  might  in  this  way, 
as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs  (a  corruption  of  X  is  X),  make  me  1,864 
years  old,  which  ia  a  great  deal  too  much. 

April  5,  1864. — Mr.  Smith  continues  to  write  me  long  letters, 
to  which  he  hints  that  I  am  to  answer.  In  hia  last,  of  31  closely 
written  sides  of  note-paper,  he  informs  me,  with  reference  to  my 
obstinate  silence,  tbat  though  I  think  myself  and  am  thought  by 
others  to  be  a  mathematical  6oliath,  I  have  resolved  to  play  the 
mathematical  snail,  and  keep  within  my  shell.  A  mathematical 
snail  I  This  cannot  be  the  thing  so  called  which  regulates  the 
striking  of  a  clock ;  for  it  would  mean  that  I  am  to  make  Mr. 
Smith  sound  the  true  time  of  day,  which  I  would  by  no  means 
imdertAke  upon  a  clock  that  gains  19  seconds  odd  in  every  hour 
by  false  quadrature.  But  he  ventures  to  tell  me  that  pebbles 
from  the  sling  of  simple  truth  and  common  sense  will  ultimately 
crack  my  shell,  and  put  me  hors  de  combat.  The  confusion  of 
images  is  amusing :  Goliath  turning  himself  into  a  snail  to  avoid 
«-  =  3^,  and  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  :  and 
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pat  hora  de  combat — which  should  have  been  eacki — by  pebbles 
from  a  sling.  If  Goliath  had  crept  into  a  Bnail-BheU,  David 
would  have  cracked  the  Philistine  with  his  foot.  There  is  some- 
thing like  modesty  in  the  implication  that  the  crack-shell  pebble 
has  not  yet  taken  effect ;  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
slinger  would  by  this  time  have  been  singing — 

And  thrice  [and  one-eighth]  I  rented  aU  my  foes, 
And  thrice  [and  one-eighUi]  I  slew  the  alain, 

.But  be  promises  to  give  the  public  his  nut^-cracker  if  I  do  not, 
before  the  Budget  is  concluded,  '  unravel '  the  paradox,  which 
is  the  mathematico-^eometrical  nut  he  has  given  me  to  crack. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  crack  man :  he  will  crack  his  own  nut ;  he  will 
crack  my  shell ;  iu  the  mean  time  he  cracks  himself  up.  Heaven 
send  he  do  not  ciack  himself  into  lateral  contiguity  with  himself. 

On  June  27  I  received  a  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  James 
Smith,  signed  Nauticus.  I  have  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
letters  to  the  AthencBuin  signed  Nauticus  is  in  the  same  hand- 
writing.    I  make  a  few  extracts : — 

'  .  .  .  The  important  qneBHon  at  iasae  has  been  treated  by  a  brace 
of  mathematical  birds  with  too  much  levity.  It  may  be  aaid,  however, 
that  sarcasm  and  ridionle  sometimeB  sncceed,  where  reason  &ils  .  .  , 
Snch  a  coarse  is  not  well  suited  to  a  discneedon  .  .  .  For  this  reason 
I  shall  for  the  Aitare  [this  implies  there  has  been  a  past,  so  that 
KanticnB  is  not  before  me  for  the  first  time]  endeavour  to  confine 
myself  to  dry  reasoning  &om  incontrovertible  premiBses  ...  It  appears- 
to  me  that  so  iar  as  his  theory  is  oonoemed  he  comes  off  nnscathed. 
Toa  might  have  fonnd  "  a  hole  in  Smith's  cirde  "  (have  yoa  seen  a 
pamphlet  bearing  this  title  P  [I  never  heard  of  it  until  now]),  bnt 
after  all  it  is  quite  possible  the  hole  may  have  been  left  by  design,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  entrapping  the  unwary.' 

[On  the  publication  of  the  above,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
obligingly  forwarded  a  copy  to  me  of  *  A  Hole  in  Smith's  Circle — 
by  a  Cantab  :  Longman  and  Co.,  1659,'  (pp.  15).  'It  is  pity  to 
lose  any  ftm  we  can  get  out  of  the  affair,'  says  my  almamat«mal 
brother :  to  which  I  add  that  in  such  a  case  warning  without  joke 
is  worse  than  none  at  all,  as  giving  a  folse  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  danger.  The  Cantab  takes  some  absurdities  on  which  I  have 
not  dwelt :  but  there  are  enough  to  afford  a  Cantab  from  every 
college  his  own  separate  hunting  ground.] 

Does  this  hint  that  his  mode  of  proof,  namely,  assuming  the 
tiling  to  be  proved,  was  a  design  to  entrap  the  unwary  ?  if  so,  it 
bangs  Banagher.     Was  his  confounding  two  mean  proportionals 
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with  one  mean  proportional  found  twice  over  a  trick  of  the  same 
intent  P  if  ao,  it  heats  cockfighting.  That  Nauticua  is  Mr.  Smith 
appears  from  other  internal  evidence.  In  18L9,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hob- 
houfie  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  a  lihel  on  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  only  intended  for  a  lihel  on  Lord  Erakine.  The  ex- 
Chancellor  had  taken  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  be  thinking  of  him  in  a 
certain  sentence;  thie  Mr.  Hobhouse  denied,  adding,  'There  is 
but  one  man  in  the  country  who  ia  always  thinking  of  Lord 
Erakine.'  I  say  that  there  is  but  one  man  of  our  day  who  would 
couple  me  and  Mr.  James  Smith  as  a  '  brace  of  mathematical 
birds.' 

Mr.  Smith's  '  theoi;'  is  unscathed  by  me.  Not  a  doubt  about 
it :  but  how  does  he  himaelf  come  off?  I  should  never  think  of 
refuting  a  theory  proved  by  asaumption  of  itself.  I  left  Mr. 
Smith's  IT  untouched :  or,  if  I  put  in  my  thumb  and  pulled  out  a 
plum,  it  was  to  give  a  notion  of  the  cook,  not  of  the  dish.  The 
*  important  question  at  issue'  was  not  the  circle ;  it  wau,  wholly 
and  solely,  whether  the  abbreviation  of  James  might  be  apelt 
Jvnvm.^  Thia  is  personal  to  the  verge  of  scurrility:  but  in 
literary  controveray  the  challenger  names  the  weapons,  and 
Mr.  Smith  b^Ds  with  chai^  of  ignorauce,  folly,  and  dishonesty, 
by  conditional  implication.  So  that  the  question  is,  not  the 
personality  of  a  word,  but  its  applicability  to  the  person  desig- 
nated :  it  ia  enough  if,  as  the  Latin  granmiar  has  it,  Verhum 
pereonaU  concordat  cum  nommativo. 

I  may  plead  precedent  for  taking  a  liberty  with  the  orthography 
of  Jem.  An  instructor  of  youth  was  scandalised  at  the  abrupt 
and  irregular — ^but  very  effective — opening  of  Wordsworth's  little 
piece; — 

A  simple  child 

That  lightly  draws  ita  breath. 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 

What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

80  he  mended  the  matter  by  instructing  hia  pupils  to  read  the 
first  line  thua : — 

A  simple  child,  dear  brother . 

The  brother,  we  infer  from  sound,  was  to  be  Jamea,  and  the  blank 
must  therefore  be  tilled  up  with  Jvmb. 

I  will  notice  one  point  of  the  letter,  to  make  a  little  more 

'  The  aloTe  ia  explained  in  the  H8.  bf  ■  paragraph  referripg  to  some  nnHgnuns, 
in  one  of  vhich,  by  help  of  th«  aithogtaphj'  saggeiilnl,  it  designali^in  far  thie  cjclunielcr 
wua  obtained  from  the  letttn  of  hi*  name.  (£i> ) 
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distioction  betveen  the  two  birds.  NauticDB  lays  down — quite 
correctly — that  the  sine  of  an  angle  is  lees  than  its  circular 
measure.  He  then  takes  3-1416  for  180°,  and  finds  that  36'  is 
•010472.  But  this  is  exactly  what  he  finds  for  the  sine  of  36'  in 
tables:  he  concludes  that  either  3-1416  or  the  tables  must  be 
wrong.  He  does  not  know  that  sines,  as  well  as  «-,  are  inter- 
minable decimals,  of  which  the  tables,  to  save  printing,  only  take 
in  a  finite  number.  He  is  a  six-figure  man  :  let  us  go  thrice  agun 
to  make  up  nine,  and  we  have  as  foUows:— 

CironlarmeaflnreofM'      ....     •010471975.     .     , 

Sine  of  36' •010471784.    .    . 

Excess  of  measnre  orer  sine  .     .     .     -000000191  ;     .     . 

Mr.  Smith  invites  me  to  say  which  is  wrong,  the  quadrature,  or 
the  tables :  I  leave  him  to  guess.  He  says  his  assertions  *  arise 
natur^ly  and  necessarily  out  of  the  arguments  of  a  circle-squarer:* 
he  might  just  as  well  lay  down  that  all  the  pigs  went  to  market 
because  it  is  recorded  that  '  This  pig  went  to  market.'  I  must 
Bay  for  circle-squarers  that  very  few  bring  their  pigs  to  so  poor  a 
market.  I  answer  the  above  aigxunent  because  it  is,  of  all  which 
Mr.  James  Smith  has  produced,  the  only  one  which  rises  to  the 
level  of  a  schoolboy:  to  meet  him  halfway  I  descend  to  that 
level. 

Mr.  Smith  asks  me  to  solve  a  problem  in  the  AtheruBum ;  and 
I  will  do  it,  because  the  question  will  illustrate  what  is  bdow 
schoolboy  level. 

Let  X  represent  tlie  circniar  measare  of  an  angle  of  15°,  and  y  half 
the  sine  of  an  angle  of  30°  =  area  of  the  square  on  the  radins  of  a 
circle  of  diameter  unity  =  '25.  If  ib  —  y  =  aiy,  firstly,  what  is  Hie 
aritiimetical  valae  of  ai^  P  secondly,  what  is  tlie  angle  of  which  xy  re- 
presents tbe  circniar  measDre  P  ,. 

If  X  represent  15°  and  yhe  ^,  aty  represents  3°  45',  whether 
z—y  be  a^  or  no.  But,  y  being  ^,  as—y  is  not  sey  unless  a;  be  ^, 
that  is,  imless  12a;  or  ir  be  4,  which  Mr.  Smith  would  not 
admit.  How  could  a  person  who  had  just  received  such  a  lesson 
as  I  had  given  immediately  pray  for  further  exposiure,  fumishiug 
the  stuff  so  liberally  as  thUP  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Smith, 
because  he  signs  himself  Nauticus,  means  to  deny  his  own  very 
r^ular,  legible,  and  peculiar  hand  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  the 
other  members  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board  cry,  Mersey  on  the 
man] 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  for  the  future  he  will  give  up  what  he 
calls  sarcasm,  and  confine  himself, '  as  far  as  possible,'  to  what  be 
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cslb  dry  reasoning  {rom  iacontrovertible  premisBea.  If  I  have 
fairly  taught  him  that  kis  sarcaBm  will  not  succeed,  I  hope  be 
will  find  that  his  wife  end  is  his  logic's  beginning. 

I  now  reply  to  a  question  I  have  been  asked  ^aio  and  again 
since  my  last  Budget  appeared : — Why  do  you  take  bo  much 
trouble  to  expose  such  a  reasoner  as  Mr.  Smith  ?  I  answer  as  a 
deceased  friend  of  mine  used  to  answer  on  like  occasions — A  man's 
capacity  is  no  measure  of  his  power  to  do  mischief.  Mr.  Smith 
baa  untiriDg  energy,  which  does  something ;  self-evident  honesty 
of  conviction,  which  does  more ;  and  a  long  purse,  which  does 
most  of  all.  He  has  made  at  least  ten  publications,  full  of 
figures  which  few  readers  can  criticize.  A  great  many  people 
are  staggered  to  this  extent,  that  they  imagine  there  must  be 
the  indefinite  aoTnetkvng  in  the  mysterioug  all  tkia.  They  are 
brought  to  the  point  of  suspicion  that  the  mathematicians  ought 
not  to  treat '  all  this*  with  such  undisguised  contempt,  at  least. 
Now  I  have  no  fear  for  w :  but  I  do  think  it  possible  that  general 
opinion  might  in  time  demand  that  the  crowd  of  circle-squarera, 
&c.  should  be  admitted  to  the  honours  of  opposition  ;  and  this 
would  be  a  time-tax  of  five  per  cent.,  one  man  with  another,  upon 
those  who  are  better  employed.  Mr.  James  Smith  may  be  made 
useful,  in  hands  which  understand  how  to  do  it,  towards  prevent- 
ing such  opinion  from  growing.  A  speculator  who  expressly 
assumes  what  he  wants  to  prove,  and  argues  that  all  which  con- 
tradicts it  is  absurd,  because  it  cannot  stand  side  by  side  with  his 
assumption,  is  a  case  which  can  be  exposed  to  all.  And  the  best 
person  to  expose  it  is  one  who  has  lived  in  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present,  who  takes  misthinking  from  points  of  view  which  none 
but  a  student  of  history  can  occupy,  and  who  has  something  of  a 
turn  for  the  business. 

Whether  I  have  any  motive  but  public  good  must  be  referred 
to  those  who  can  decide  whether  a  missionary  chooses  his  pursuit 
solely  to  convert  the  heathen.  I  shall  certainly  be  thought  to 
have  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Col.  Quagg,  who  delighted  in  strapp- 
ing the  Grace-walking  Brethren.  I  must  quote  this  myself:  if  I 
do  not,  some  one  else  will,  and  then  where  am  I  ?  The  Colonel's 
principle  is  described  as  follows : — 

'  I  licks  ye  because  I  kin,  and  because  I  like,  and  because  ye'se 
oriLtera  that  licks  is  good  for.  Skins  ye  have  on,  and  skins  I'll  have 
off;  hard  or  soft,  wet  or  dry,  spring  or  &11.  Walk  in  grace  if  ye  like 
till  pumpkins  is  peaches ;  bnt  licked  ye  must  be  till  yonr  toe-nails 
drop  off  and  your  noses  bleed  blue  ink.'  And — licked— tliey —were— 
accordingly,' 
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I  am  reminded  of  this  by  the  excABsive  confidence  vitb  which 
Mr.  Jamea  Smith  predicted  that  he  would  treat  me  as  Zephaniah 
Stockdolloger  (Sam  Slick  calls  it  slockdoU<^ffr)  treated  G^liah 
Qaagg.  He  has  annomiced  his  intention  of  bringing  me,  with  a 
contrite  heart,  and  clean  shaved, — 4159265.  .  .  razored  down  to 
25, — to  a  cfunp-meeting  of  citcle-squarerB.  But  there  is  this 
difference :  Zephaniah  only  wanted  to  pass  the  Colonel's  smithy 
in  peace ;  Mr.  James  Smith  sought  a  fight  with  me.  As  soon  as 
this  Budget  began  to  appear,  he  oiled  his  own  strap,  and  at- 
tempted to  treat  me  as  the  terrible  Colonel  would  have  treated 
the  inoEFenaive  brother. 

He  is  at  liberty  to  try  ^ain. 

The  Moon-hoax  ;  or  the  disoOvery  that  the  moon  hiu  a  vast  popu- 
lation of  hnman  bcangs.  By  Bichard  Adama  Locke.  New 
York,  1859,  8vo. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  hoax  already  mentioned.  I  suppoee 
K.  A.  Locke  is  the  name  assumed  by  M.  XicoUet.  The  publieher 
informs  us  that  when  the  hoax  first  appeared  day  by  day  in  a 
morning  paper,  the  cireulation  increased  fivefold,  and  the  paper 
obtained  a  permanent  footing.  Besides  this,  an  edition  of  60,000 
was  Bold  off  in  le^s  than  one  month. 

This  discovery  was  also  published  under  the  name  of  A.  K. 
Grant.  Sohnke's  '  Bibliotheca  Mathematica '  confounds  this 
Grant  with  Professor  B.  Grant  of  Glasgow,  the  author  of  the 
'History  of  Physical  Aatronomy,'  who  is  accordingly  made  to 
guarantee  the  discoveries  in  the  moon.  I  hope  Adams  Locke  will 
not  mei^e  in  J.  C.  Adams,  the  co-discoverer  of  Neptune.  Sohnke 
gives  the  titles  of  three  French  translations  of  the  Moon  hoax 
at  Paris,  of  one  at  Bordeaux,  and  of  Italian  translations  at  Parma, 
Palermo,  and  Milan. 

A  Correspondent,  who  is  evidently  fully  master  of  detaib, 
which  he  has  given  at  length,  informs  me  that  the  Moon  hoax 
appeared  first  in  the  Nmv  York  Sun,  of  which  R.  A.  Locke 
was  editor.  It  so  much  resembled  a  story  then  recently 
published  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  a  Southern  paper,  '  Adven- 
tures of  Hans  Ptaal,'  that  some  New  York  journals  pub- 
lished the  two  side  by  side.  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  left  the 
New  York  Suti,  started  another  paper,  and  discovered  the 
manuscript  of  Mimgo  Park ;  but  this  did  not  deceive.  Tho 
SftTj,  however,  continiied  its  career,  and  had  a  grciit  success  in 
an  account  of  a  balloon  voyage  from  England  to  America,  in 
seventy-five  hours,  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
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and  others.  I  hare  do  doubt  that  M.  Nicollet  was  tbe  author  of 
the  Moon  hoax,  written  in  a  way  which  marks  the  practised 
Observatory  astronomer  beyond  all  doubt,  and  by  evidence  seen 
la  the  most  minute  details.  Nicollet  had  an  eye  to  Europe.  I 
suspect  that  he  took  Poe's  story,  and  made  it  a  basia  for  his  own. 
Mr.  Locke,  it  would  seem,  whea  he  attempted  a  fabrication  for 
himself,  did  not  succeed. 

The  Earth  we  inhabit,  its  poet,  presrat,  and  fatnre.  By  Ospt. 
DraysoD.  London,  1859,  8vo. 
The  earth  is  growing ;  absolutely  growing  larger :  its  diameter 
increases  three-quarters  of  an  inch  per  mile  every  year.  The 
foundations  of  our  buildings  will  give  way  in  time :  the  tele- 
graph cables  break,  and  no  cause  ever  assigned  except  ehipe* 
anchors,  and  such  things.  The  book  is  for  those  whose  common 
sense  is  unwarped,  who  can  judge  evidence  as  well  as  the  ablest 
philosopher.  The  prospect  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  population  in- 
creases 80  fost  that  a  larger  earth  will  be  wanted  in  time,  unless 
emigration  to  the  Moon  can  be  managed,  a  proposal  of  which 
it  much  surprises  me  that  Bishop  Wilkins  has  a  monopoly. 

Athenteum,  August  19,  1865.    Notice  to  Correspondents. 

'  B,  W. — If  yon  will  consnlt  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Budget  of 
Paradoxes,  yon  will  see  that  the  author  presents  only  works  in  his 
own  library  at  a  given  date ;  and  this  for  a  purpose  explained.  For 
ourselves  we  have  carefully  avoided  allowing  any  writers  to  present 
themselves  in  our  colamns  on  the  ground  that  the  Badget  has  passed 
them  over.  We  gather  that  U r.  De  Uorgan  contemplates  additions  at 
a  fiitnre  time,  perhaps  in  a  separate  and  augmented  work  ;  if  so,  those 
who  complain  that  others  of  no  greater  claims  than  themselves  have 
been  ridiculed  may  find  themselves  where  they  wish  to  be.  We  have 
done  what  we  can  for  yon  1^  forwarding  your  letter  to  Mr.  De  Uoi^an.' 

The  author  of  '  Ad  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Earth,' 
published  in  1844,  demanded  of  the  Athentmi/m,  as  so  act 
of/avmees,  that  a  letter  from  him  should  be  published,  proving 
that  he  had  as  much  right  to  be  'impaled'  as  Capt.  Draysou. 
He  holds,  on  speculative  grounds,  what  the  other  claims  to 
have  proved  by  measurement,  namely,  that  the  earth  is  growing ; 
and  he  believes  that  in  time — a  good  long  time,  not  our  time — 
the  earth  and  other  planets  may  grow  into  suns,  with  systems  of 
their  own. 

This  gentleman  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  work,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  my  Budget  ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
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received  it,  and  I  cannot  find  it  on  the  (aiusery  ?  quarantine  P) 
shelves  on  which  I  keep  m;  unestabliebed  discoveries.  Had  I 
known  of  this  work  in  time,  (see  the  Introduction)  I  should  of 
couree,  have  impaled  it  (heraldicallj)  with  the  other  work ;  hut 
the  two  are  very  different.  Capt.  Drajson  professes  to  prove  his 
point  by  results  of  observation  ;  and  I  think  he  does  not  succeed. 
The  author  before  me  only  speculates  ;  and  a  speculator  can  get 
any  conclusion  into  his  premises,  if  he  will  only  build  or  hire 
them  of  shape  and  size  to  suit.  It  reminds  me  of  a  statement  I 
heard  years  ago,  that  a  score  of  persons,  or  near  it,  were  to  dine 
inside  the  skull  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  animals,  dear  little 
creatures  I  Whereat  I  wondered  vastly,  nothing  doubting ;  facts 
being  Btubbom  and  not  easy  drove,  as  Mrs.  Oamp  said.  But  I 
eoon  learned  that  the  skull  was  not  a  real  one,  but  artificially 
constructed  by  the  methods — methods  which  have  had  striking 
verifications,  too — which  enable  zoologists  to  go  the  whole  hog 
by  help  of  a  toe  or  a  bit  of  tail.  -This  took  off  the  edge  of  the 
wonder :  a  hundred  people  can  dine  inside  an  inference,  if  you 
draw  it  large  enough.  The  method  might  happen  to  fail  for 
once  :  for  instance,  the  toe-bone  might  have  been  abnormalised 
by  therian  or  saurian  malady ;  and  the  possibility  of  such  failure, 
even  when  of  small  probability,  is  of  great  alleviation.  Tlie 
author  before  me  is,  apparently,  the  sole  fabricator  of  his  own 
premises.  With  vital  force  in  the  earth  and  continual  creation  on 
the  part  of  the  original  Creator,  he  expands  our  bit  of  a  residence 
as  desired.  But,  as  the  Newtoness  of  Cookery  observed,  First 
catch  your  hare.  Wben  this  is  done,  when  you  hav€  a  growing 
earth,  you  shall  dress  it  with  all  manner  of  proximate  causes,  and 
serve  it  up  with  a  growing  Moon  for  sauce,  a  growing  Sun,  if  it 
please  you,  at  the  other  end,  and  growing  planets  iot  side-dishes. 
Hoping  this  amount  of  impalement  will  be  satisfactory,  I  goon  to 
something  else. 

The  Saileeean  Sytiem.  of  Astronomy.  By  John  Davey  Eailes  (two 
pages  daodecimo,  1860). 

He  offers  to  take  100,0002.  to  1,000^.  that  he  shows  the  sun  to 
be  less  than  seven  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth.  The  earth 
in  the  centre,  revolving  eastward,  the  sun  revolving  westward, 
BO  that  they  '  meet  at  half  the  circle  distance  in  the  24  hours.' 
The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  9639458303,  the  circumference 
18  30911569920. 

The  following  written  challenge  was  forwarded  to  the  Council 
of  the  Astronomical  Society :  it  will  show  the  '  general  reader ' 
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— and  help  him  towards  earning  his  name — what  sort  of  things 
come  every  now  and  then  to  our  scientific  hodies.  I  have  added 
punctuation : — 

ChaUenge. 

1,000  to  30,000. 

Leyenier's  name   stand  placed   first.      Do  the  worth;   Frenchnian 

justice. 
By  awarding  him  the  medal  in  a  tnce. 
Give  Adams  an  extra — of  which  neck  and  neck  the  race. 
Now  I  challenge  to  meet  them  and  the  F.  R.  8.'b  all, 
For  good  will  and  one  thousand  pounds  to  their  thirty  thoasaad  withall. 
That  I  produce  a  system,  which  shall  measnte  the  time. 
When  the  Sun  was  vertical  to  Gibeon,  afterward  to  Syene. 
To  meet  any  time  in  London — name  your  own  period, 
To  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  twelve  persons — a  President,  odd. 
That  mean,  if  the  twelve  equally  divide,  the  President  decide, 
I  should  prefer  the  Bishop  of  London,  over  the  meeting  to  preside. 
John  Divt  Hailes. 

Feb.  IT,  1847. 

Ml.  Hailes  still  issues  his  flying  sheets.  The  last  I  have  met 
with  (October  7,  1863)  informs  us  that  the  latitude  of  England 
is  slowly  increasing,  which  is  the  true  cause  of  the  alteration  in 
the  variation  of  the  magnet. 

[Mr.  Hailes  continues  his  researches.  Witness  his  new 
Hailesean  system  of  Astronomy,  displaying  Joshua's  miracle- 
time,  origin  of  time  from  science,  with  Bible  and  Egyptian 
history.  Rewards  ofiered  for  astronomical  problems.  With 
magnetism,  &c.  &c  Astronomical  challenge  to  all  the  world. 
Published  at  Cambridge,  in  1865.  The  author  agrees  with 
Newton  in  one  marked  point  Errorea  quam  minvmi  non  aunt 
ccmtenvneTuU,  says  Isaac:  meaning  in  figures,  not  in  ortho- 
graphy. Mr.  Hailes  enters  into  the  spirit,  both  positive  and 
negative,  of  this  dictum,  by  giving  the  distance  of  Sidiua  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  at  163,162,008  miles  10  feet  8  inches  17- 
28ths  of  an  inch.  Of  course,  he  is  aware  that  the  centre  of  figure 
of  the  earth  is  17'1998  inches  from  the  centie  o(  gravity,  WTiich 
of  the  two  is  he  speaking  of?] 

The  Divine  Mystery  of  Life.     Loudon  [1861],  18mo.  (pp.  32). 
The  author  has  added  one  class  to  zoology,  which  is  printed  in 
capitals,  as  derived  from  zo6,  life,  not  from  zdori,  animal.     That 
class  is  of  Inoorporealia,  order  I.,  TnfinitUTn^  of  one  genus  with- 
out plurality,  Dcua :  order  II.,  Flaita,  angels  good  and   evil. 
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The  rest  is  all  about  a  triuDe  syBtom,  with  a  diagram.  The 
author  is  not  aware  that  ^y  U  not  anvmal,  but  living  being. 
Arietotle  has  cUssed  gods  under  ^ua,  and  haa  been  called  to 
account  foe  it  by  modems  who  have  taken  the  word  to  mean 
anvmaL 

Explicsition   dn   Zodwqoe  de  Denderah,  d«8   I^ramideB,   et  do- 

Qeneee.     Par  le  Capitaine  an  longconrs  Justin  Boblm,    Caen, 

18«1.  8to. 
Capt.  Roblin,  having  discoTered  the  Bites  of  gold  and  diamond 
minee  by  help  of  the  zodiac  of  Denderah,  offered  half  to  the 
shareholders  of  a  company  which  he  propoEed  to  form.  One  of 
our  joumaU,  by  help  of  the  zodiac  of  Gan^,  offered,  at  five  francs 
a  head,  to  tell  the  Bhareholders  the  exact  amount  of  gold  and 
diamonds  which  each  would  get,  an^  to  make  up  the  amount 
predicted  to  those  who  got  leBs.  There  are  moods  of  the  market 
in  England  in  which  this  company  could  have  been  formed :  so 
we  must  not  laugh  at  our  neighbours. 

A  million's  wortii  of  property,  and  five  hondred  lives  annaally 
loflt  at  sea  by  the  Theory  of  Gravitation,  A  letter  on  the  true 
figure  of  the  earth,  addressed  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  by 
JobauDes  von  Oumpach.     London,  1861,  8vo.  (pp.  54). 

The  true  figure  aad  dimensions  of  the  earth,  in  &  letter  addressed 
to  the  Astronomer  Boyal.  By  Joh,  von  Oumpach.  2nd  ed. 
entirely  recast.     London,  1862,  Svo.     (pp.  266). 

Two  iBsnes  of  a  letter  published  with  two  different  title-pages,  one 
addressed  ia  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society,  the  other  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society.  It  would  seem 
that  the  same  lettor  is  also  issned  with  two  other  titles,  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Association  and  the  Boyal  OeographicaL 
Society.     By  Joh.  von  Qampaoh.     London,  1862,  Svo. 

Baby- Worlds.  An  essay  on  the  naaoent  members  of  our  solar 
honsebold.     By  Joh.  von  Gumpach.     Loudou,  1863,  Svo. 

The  earth,  it  appears,  instead  of  being  flattened,  is  elongated 
at  the  poles :  by  ignorance  of  which  the  loss  above  mentioned 
occurs  yearly.  There  is,  or  is  to  he,  a  substitute  for  attraction 
and  an  'application  hitherto  neglected,  of  a  recognised  law  of 
optics  to  the  astronomical  theory,  ahowing  the  true  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  perfectly  circular,  and  their  orbital  motions 
to  be  perfectly  uniform : '  all  irreguIaritieB  being,  I  suppose, 
optical  delusions.  Mr.  Yon  Gumpach  is  a  learned  man :  what 
else,  time  must  show. 
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Perpelaam  Mobile  :  or  Search  for  self-motive  Power.     By  Henry 
Dircks.    London,  1861,  8vo. 

A  useful  collection  on  the  history  of  the  attempts  at  perpetual 
motion,  that  ia,  at  obtaiuiiig  the  conBequeucea  of  power  without 
any  power  to  produce  them.  September  7, 1863,  a  correspoDdent 
of  the  I^/tn«a  gave  an  anecdote  of  Qeorge  Stephenson,  which  he 
obtained  &om  Kobert  Stephenson.  A  perpetual  motioniBt  wanted 
to  explain  his  method ;  to  which  George  replied — 'Sir I  I  shall 
believe  it  when  I  see  you  take  yourself  up  by  the  waistband,  and 
carry  yourself  about  the  room.'  Never  was  the  problem  better 
stated. 

There  is  a  paradox  of  which  I  ought  to  give  a  specimen,  I  mean 
the  alander^aradox ;  the  case  of  a  person  who  takes  it  into  his 
head,  upon  evidence  furnished  entirely  by  the  workings  of  his 
own  thoughts,  that  some  other  person  has  committed  a  foul  act 
of  which  the  world  at  large  would  no  more  suppose  him  guilty 
than  they  would  suppose  that  the  earth  is  a  flat  bordered  by  ice. 
If  I  were  to  determine  on  giving  cases  in  which  the  self-deluded 
person  imagines  a  conspiracy  against  himself,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  choices.  Many  of  the  grosser  cases  are  fnund  at  last  to 
be  accompanied  by  mental  disorder,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
referring  the  whole  class  to  something  different  from  simple  misuse 
of  the  reasoning  power.  The  tirst  inetanoe  is  one  which  puts  in 
a  strong  light  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  live,  brought  about 
by  our  glorious  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  writing.  The 
G-ovemment  treated  it  with  neglect,  the  press  with  silent  con- 
tempt, and  I  will  answer  for  it  many  of  my  readers  now  hear  of 
it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  comes  to  be  enrolled  among  circle- 
squarers  and  earth-stoppers,  where,  as  the  old  philosophers  said, 
it  will  not  gravitate,  being  m  propria  loco. 

1862.  On  new  year's  day,  1862,  when  the  nation  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  sympathy  with  the  Queen,  and  regret  for  its  own  loss, 
a  paper  called  the  Free  Frees  published  a  number  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
It  is  so  rambling  and  inconsecutive  that  it  takes  more  than  one 
reading  to  understand  it.  It  is  against  the  TS/mes  newspaper. 
First,  the  following  insinuation  : — 

'  To  the  legal  mind,  the  part  of  [the  part  taken  by]  the  Timea  wiU 
present  a  primd  fade  case  of  the  gravest  natare,  in  the  evident  fore> 
knowledge  of  the  event,  and  the  preparation  to  tarn  it  to  acconnt 
when  it  should  have  oconrred.     The  aj-ticlo  printed  on  Saturday  tnnst 
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Inrra  been  written  on  Friday.     Tbat  arUde  could  not  have  appeared 
bftd  tbe  Prince  been  intended  to  live.' 

Next,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Times  iiit«iided  to  convey  the  idea 
that  tbe  Prince  bad  been  poiBoned. 

*Up  to  this  point  we  are  merely  dealing  with  words  wUeh  the 
inme*  pnblishee,  and  tiieiie  can  leave  not  a  shadow  of  donbt  that 
there  is  an  intention  to  promnlgate  the  idea  that  Frinoe  Albert;  had 
been  pmsoned.* 

Tbe  article  then  goes  on  with  a  strange  olio  of  iasinuations  to 
the  effect  that  the  Prince  was  the  obstacle  to  Russian  intrigue, 
and  that  if  he  should  have  been  poisoned, — which  tbe  writer 
tttrongly  hints  may  have  been  the  case, — some  Minister  under  the 
influence  of  Russia  must  have  done  it.  Enough  for  this  record. 
Un  sot  tronvs  toujonra  un  plus  sot  qui  Vadmire :  wbo  can  he  be 
in  this  e«se  ? 

1846.  At  the  end  of  this  year  arose  the  celebrated  controversy 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  Those  who  know  it  are 
well  aware  that  Mr.  Adams's  now  undoubted  right  to  rank  with 
Le  Verrier  was  made  sure  at  the  very  outset  by  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Airy,  tJie  Astronomer  Royal,  came  forward  to  state  what  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Adams.  Those  who  know 
alt  the  story  about  Mr.  Airy  being  arrested  in  his  progress  by  the 
neglect  of  Mr.  Adams  to  answer  a  letter,  with  all  the  imputations 
which  might  have  been  thrown  upon  himself  for  laxity  in  the 
matter,  know  also  that  Mr.  Ally's  conduct  exhibited  moral 
courage,  honest  feeling,  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself,  if 
need  were,  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  private  justice,  and 
1^  establishment  of  a  national  claim.  A  writer  is  a  magazine, 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  article,  argued  the  supposition — put  in 
every  way  except  downright  assertion,  after  the  fashion  of  such 
things — that  Mr.  Airy  had  communicated  Mr.  Adams's  results  to 
M.  Le  Verrier,  with  intention  that  they  should  be  used.  His  pre- 
sumption as  to  motive  is  that,  had  Mr.  Adams  been  recognised, 
*  then  the  discovery  must  have  been  indiBputabIyan£''n^/iaA.mafi''s, 
and  that  Englishman  not  the  Astronomer  RoyaL'  Mr.  Adams's 
conclusions  were  '  retouched  in  France,  and  sent  over  the  year 
after.'     The  proof  given  is  that  it  cannot  be  *  imagined '  other- 


'  Can  it  then  be  imagined  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  received  snch 
nsnlta  from  Mr.  Adams,  snpport«d  as  they  were  by  Frofeaeor  Challis'a 
valoable  toBtimony  as  to  their  probable  accnracy,  and  did  not  bring 
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the  Tr^ich  astronomer  acqnsinlcd  with  them,  especialljr  as  he  was' 
aware  that  hU  fHend  was  engaged  iu  matl«rs  bearing  directl;  upon 
these  results  ? ' 

The  whole  argument  the  author  etjles  '  evidence  which  I  con- 
sider it  difficult  to  refute.'  He  ends  by  calling  upon  certain 
persons,  of  whom  I  am  one,  to  *  see  ample  justice  done.'  This  is 
the  duty  of  every  one,  according  to  his  opportunities.  So  when 
the  reputed  author — the  article  being  anonymouB — was,  in  1849, 
proposed  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  I  joined— if  X 
remember  right,  I  originat«i— an  opposition  to  his  election,  until 
either  the  authorship  should  be  denied,  or  a  proper  retraction 
made.  The  friende  of  the  author  neither  denied  the  first,  nor 
produced  the  second :  and  they  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
the  proposal.  Had  I  heard  of  any  subsequent  repentance,  I  would 
have  taken  some  other  instance^  instead  of  this :  should  I  yet 
bear  of  such  a  thing,  I  will  take  care  to  notice  it  in  the  continua- 
tion of  this  list,  which  I  confidently  expect,  life  and  health  per- 
mitting, to  be  able  to  make  in  a  few  years.  This  much  may  be 
Biiid,  that  the  author,  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  given  in  1849, 
sod  published  with  his  name,  did  not  repeat  ttje  chaise. 

[The  libel  was  published  in  the '  Mechanics'  Magazine,'  (vol.  for 
1846,  pp.  604-615):  and  the  editor  supported  it  as  follows,  (vol. 
for  1847,  p.  476).  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks's  charitable 
hope  that  he  had  been  hoaxed,  he  says  'Mr.  Sheepshanks  cannot 
certainly  have  read  the  article  referred  to  .  .  .  Severe  and 
inculpatory  it  is — unjust  some  may  deem  it  (though  we  ourselves 
are  out  of  the  number.)  .  .  A  "  hoax  "  formioth  I  May  we  be  often 
the  dupes  of  such  hoaxes  I'  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
article  as  directed  against  the  Astronomer  Royal's  alleged  neglect 
to  give  Mr.  Adams  that '  encouragement  and  protection '  which 
was  his  due,  and  does  not  hint  one  word  about  the  article  contain- 
ing the  charge  of  having  secretly  and  fraudulently  transmitted 
news  of  Mr.  Adams's  researches  to  Prance,  that  an  Englishman 
might  not  have  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
having  called  this  a  '  deliberate  calumny,'  without  a  particle  of 
.  proof  or  probability  to  support  it,  the  editor  says  '  what  the 
reverend  gentleman  means  by  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.' 
He  then  proceeds  not  to  remember.  I  repeat  here,  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  that  the  management  of  the  journal  has  changed 
hands ;  but  from  1846  to  1856,  it  had  the  collar  of  S.S.  (scienti6c 
slander).  The  prayer  for  more  such  things  wfis  answered  (See 
pp.  349).] 

I  have  said  that  those  who  are  possessed  with  the  idea  of  con- 
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Bplnicj  against  thetOBelves  are  apt  to  imagine  both  conspiratore  and 
their  bod  motivee  and  actions.  A  person  who  should  take  up  the 
idea  of  combination  ag&inst  himself  without  feeling  itl-vill  and 
originating  accusations  would  be  indeed  a  paradox.  But  such 
a  paradox  has  existed.  It  is  very  well  known,  both  in  and 
beyond  the  scientific  world,  that  the  late  James  Ivoiy  was  subject 
to  the  impression  of  which  I  am  speaking ;  and  the  diaries  and 
other  sources  of  anecdote  of  our  day  will  certainly,  sooner  or  later, 
make  it  a  part  of  bis  biography.  The  consequence  will  be  that  to 
his  memory  will  be  attached  the  unfavourable  impreaaion  which 
the  usual  conduct  of  such  persons  creates  ;  unless  it  should  happen 
that  some  one  wlio  knows  the  real  state  of  the  case  put«  the  two 
sides  of  it  properly  together.  Ivory  was  of  that  note  in  the 
scientific  world  which  may  be  guessed  from  Laplace's  description 
of  him  as  the  first  geometer  in  Britain  and  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe.  Being  in  posxession  of  accurate  knowledge  of  his  pecu- 
liarity in  more  cases  than  one ;  and  in  one  case  under  his  own 
hand :  and  having  been  able  to  make  full  inquiry  about  him, 
especially  &om  my  friend  the  late  Thomas  Qalloway — who  came 
after  him  at  Sandhurst — one  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  be 
was  intimate  ; — I  have  decided,  after  full  deliberation,  to  forestall 
the  future  biographies. 

That  Ivory  was  haimted  by  the  fear  of  which  I  have  spoken,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  came  to  my  own  public  and  official  knowledge, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Epps,the  Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  time  when  Francis  Baily 
first  announced  fais  discovery  of  the  Flamsteed  Papers,  to  report 
to  me  that  Mr.  Ivory  had  called  at  tlie  Society's  apartments  to 
inquire  into  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and  to  express  his  hope 
that  Mr.  Baily  was  not  attacking  living  persons  under  the  names 
of  Newton  and  Flamisteed.  Mr.  Galloway,  to  whom  I  com- 
muuicated  this,  immediately  went  to  Mr.  Ivory,  and  succeeded, 
after  some  explanation,  in  setting  him  right.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  a  man  of  thoroughly  sound  judgment  in 
every  other  respect  seemed  to  be  under  a  complete  chain  of 
delusions  about  the  conduct  of  others  to  himself.  But  the 
paradox  is  this: — I  never  could  learn  that  Ivory,  passing  his 
life  under  the  impression  that  secret  and  unprovoked  enemies 
were  at  work  upon  hie  character,  ever  originated  a  cha^e, 
imputed  a  bad  motive,  or  allowed  himself  an  uncourteous  expres- 
sion. Some  letters  of  his,  now  in  my  possession,  referring  to  a 
private  matter,  are,  except  in  the  main  impression  on  which  they 
proceed,  unobjectionable  in   every  point :  they  might  have  been 
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written  by  a  cautious  friend,  whoBo  object  was,  if  poseible,  to 
prevent  a  difference  frum  becoming  a  duel  without  eompromimng 
his  principal's  rights  or  character.  Knowing  that  in  some 
quarters  the  knowledge  of  Ivory's  peculiarity  is  more  or  leea 
ooQQeoted  with  a  notion  that  the  usual  consequences  followed,  I 
think  the  preoeding  statement  due  to  his  memory. 

In  such  a  record  as  the  present,  which  mixes  up  the  grossest 
Bpeoulattve  absurdities  with  every  degree  of  what  is  better,  an 
instance  of  aDoth(>r  hind  may  find  an  appropriate  place.  The 
feulta  of  journalism,  when  merely  exposed  by  other  joumaliBm 
pass  by  and  are  no  more  regarded.  A  distinct  account  of  an. 
undeniable  meanness,  recorded  in  a  work  of  amusement  and  refer- 
ence both,  may  have  its  use :  such  a  thing  may  act  as  a  warning. 
An  editor  who  is  going  to  indulge  his  private  grudge  may  be 
prevented  from  counting  upon  oblivion  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  journals,  with  reference  to  the  mode 
of  entrance  of  contributors,  l^^rat,  as  a  thing  which  has  been,  but 
which  now  hardly  exists,  there  is  the  journal  in  which  the  editor 
receives  a  fixed  sum  i/yjvnd  the  nuUtsr.  In  such  a  journal,  every 
article  which  the  editor  can  get  a  fnend  to  give  him  is  bo  much 
in  his  own  pocket,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  articles ;  but  I  am  not  concerned  with  this  point. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  journal  which  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  matter,  the  editor  selecting.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  journal  in  which  the  contributor  is  paid  by  the  proprietors  in 
a  manner  with  which  the  literary  editor  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  third  class  is  the  safe  class,  as  its  editors  know :  and,  as  a 
usual  rule,  they  refuse  unpaid  contributions  of  the  editorial  cast- 
It  is  said  that  when  Canning  declined  a  cheque  forwarded  for  an 
article  in  the  Quarterlyf  John  Murray  sent  it  back  with  a  blunt 
threat  that  if  he  did  not  take  his  money  he  could  never  be 
admitted  again.  The  great  publisher  told  him  that  if  men  like 
himself  in  position  worked  for  nothing,  all  the  men  like  himself 
in  talent  who  could  not  afford  it  would  not  work  for  the  Quarterly. 
If  the  above  did  not  happen  between  Canning  and  Murray,  it 
must  have  happened  between  some  other  two.  Now  journals  of 
the  second  class — and  of  the  first,  if  such  there  be — have  a  &ult 
to  which  they  alone  are  very  liable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  editorial 
function  (see  the  paper  at  t}ie  beginning,  p.  1 1  et  seq.),  being  very 
much  cramped,  a  sort  of  gratitude  towards  effective  contributors 
leads  the  journal  to  help  their  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  to 
sympathise  with  them.  Moreover,  this  sort  of  journal  is  more 
accessible  than  others  to  articles  conveying  personal  imputation : 
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and  wti6ii  theM  provoke  discuBsioo,  the  journal  is  apt  to  take  the 
part  of  the  aasailant  to  whom  it  lent  itself  in  the  first  ioetance. 

Anoong  the  joiunalB  vhich  weat  all  lengths  with  contributors 
whom  th^  valued,  was  the  Mechanics*  Magazi/ne  in  the  period 
1 846—56.  I  cannot  say  that  matters  have  not  mended  in  the  last 
ten  years :  and  I  draw  some  presumption  that  they  have  mended 
firom  my  not  having  heard,  since  1656,  of  anything  reeembling 
former  proceedings.  And  on  actual  inquiry,  made  since  the  last 
sentence  was  written,  I  find  that  the  propraty  has  changed  hands, 
the  editor  is  no  longer  the  same,  and  the  management  is  of  a 
different  stamp.  This  journal  is  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary 
articles:  and  it  is  the  journal  in  which,  as  above  noted,  the  ridicu- 
lous charge  against  the  Astronomer  Royal  was  made  in  1849. 
The  following  instance  of  attempt  at  revenge  is  so  amusing  that 
I  select  it  as  the  instance  of  the  defect  which  I  intend  to  illus- 
trate ;  for  its  puerility  brings  out  in  better  relief  the  points 
wbicb  are  not  so  easily  seen  in  more  adult  attempts. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine^  which  by  its  connexion  with  en- 
gineering, i&c.,  had  always  taken  somewhat  of  a  mathematical 
character,  began,  a  little  before  1846,  to  have  more  to  do  with 
abstract  science.  Observing  thin,  I  began  to  send  short  communi- 
cations, which  were  always  thankfully  received,  inserted,  and  well 
spoken  of.  Any  one  who  looks  for  my  name  in  that  journal  in 
1846—49,  will  see  nothing  but  the  most  respectful  and  even 
laudatory  mention.  In  May  1849  occurred  the  affair  at  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  my  share  in  forcing  the  withdrawal  of 
the  name  of  the  alleged  contributor  to  the  journal.  In  February 
1850  occurred  the  opportunity  of  payment.  The  Companion  to 
the  Almanac  had  to  be  noticed,  in  which,  as  then  usual,  was 
an  article  signed  with  my  name.  I  shall  give  the  review  of  this 
article  entire,  as  a  sample  of  a  certain  style,  as  well  as  an  illus- 
tration of  my  point.  The  reader  will  observe  that  my  name  is 
not  mentioned.  This  would  not  have  done ;  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine  would  have  stared  to  see  a  name  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence  in  previous  years  all  of  a  sadden  fallen  from  the 
heaven  of  respect  into  the  pit  of  contempt,  like  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning.  But  before  giving  the  review,  I  shall  observe  that 
Mr.  Adams,  in  whose /avow  the  attack  on  the  Astronomer  Royal 
was  made,  did  not  appreciate  the  &vour  ;  and  of  course  did  not 
come  forward  to  shield  his  champion.  This  gave  deadly  offence, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  passage,  (February  16, 1850) : — > 

"  It  was  onr  intention  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  oootents  of 
our  Nautical  Almanack  with  those  of  its  rival,  the  Oonnauttutce  de» 
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Temps  ;  but  we  ehftll  defer  it  for  the  present.  Tba  Nantical  Almwiaclc- 
for  1851  will  oontoiu  Ur.  Adama'B  paper  '  On  the  Fertnrbataon  of 
TTnunfl  ; '  and  when  it  comes,  in  dae  course,  Wore  the  pnbtic,  we  are 
qoite  Hore  that  that  gentleman  will  expect  that  we  ahall  again  enter- 
npon  the  subject  with  peonliar  delight.  Whilst  we  hare  a  thorongh 
loathing  for  mean,  cowardly,  ciawlera — we  have  an  especial  pleasore 
in  maintaining  the  claims  of  men  who  are  trnly  grateful  as  well  aa 
highly-talented :  Ur.  Adams,  therefore,  will  find  that  he  cannot  be 
disappointed — and  the  occasion  will  afford  ns  an  opportnnity  for 
making  the  comparison  to  which  we  have  adverted." 

This  passage  illustrates  what  I  bare  said  on  the  editorial  function 
(p.  11).  What  precedes  and  follows  has  some  criticism  on  the 
G-ovemment,  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  £c.,  but  reserved  in  allusion, 
oblique  in  sarcasm,  and  not  fiercely  uncourteous.  The  coaraeness 
of  the  pass^e  I  hare  quoted  shews  editorial  insertion,  which  is 
also  shown  by  its  blunder.  The  inserter  is  waiting  for  the 
Almanac  of  1851  that  he  may  review  Mr.  Adams's  paper,  which  is 
to  be  contained  in  it.  His  own  contributor,  only  two  sentenoes 
before  the  insertion,  had  eaid, '  The  Nautical  Almanac,  we  believe, 
is  published  three  or  four  years  in  advance.'  In  fact,  the 
Almanac  for  1851 — with  Mr.  Adams's  paper  at  the  end— was  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  1847  or  very  beginning  of  1848;  it  had 
therefore  been  more  than  two  years  before  the  public  when  the 
pass^e  quoted  was  written.  And  probably  every  person  in  the 
country  who  was  fit  to  review  Mr.  Adams's  paper — and  most  of 
those  who  were  fit  to  read  it — knew  that  it  had  been  widely 
circulated,  in  revise,  at  the  end  of  1846  :  my  copy  has  written 
on  it,  '2nd  revise,  December  27,  1846,  at  noon,'  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Almanac ;  and  I  know  that 
there  was  an  extensive  issue  of  these  revises,  brought  out  by  the 
Le-Verrier-and-Adama  discussion.  I  now  give  the  review  of  my- 
self, (February  23,  1850):— 

"THE  BRITISH  ALMANACK  AND  COMPANION. 

"  The  Companion  to  this  Almanack,  for  some  years  after  its  first 
publication,  annnally  eontained  scientific  articles  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock 
and  others  of  a  high  order  and  great  interest ;  we  have  now,  however, 
closed  the  pnblicatiou  aa  a  scientific  one  in  remembrance  of  what  it 
was,  and  not  in  conseqaence  of  what  it  ia.  Ita  list  of  oontrlbatcos  on 
science,  has  grown  'small  by  degrees  and  beantifiilly  less,'  nntil  it  has 
dwindled  down  to  one — 'a  last  rose  of  aummer  left  withering  alone.' 
The  one  contribator  has  contributed  one  paper  'On  Ancient  and 
Modem  Usage  in  Beckoning.' 

The  learned  critic's  chifd'oeuvre,  is  considered,  by  competent  jndges. 
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to  be  ivn  Essay  on  Old  Almanaekt  printed  a  few  yeani  a^  in  this 
Miimftl,  and  sopposed  to  be  written  with  the  view  of  Hnrpaasing  & 
profbnnd  memoir  on  the  same  sabject  hj  James  0.  HolliweU,  Esq., 
F.B.  and  A.S.8.,  bnt  the  trmnendons  effort  which  the  learned  writer 
then  made  to  excel  many  titled  compatiton  for  hononn  in  the  antiqna 
lice  appears  to  have  had  a  sad  effect  upon  his  mental  powen — at  any 
yabe,  his  efforts  hare  since  yearly  become  doller  and  duller ;  happily, 
at  last,  we  shonld  snppoBO,  '  the  ancient  and  modem  nsage  in  reckon- 
ing '  indicates  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  vit  ineriia  of  tfie  learned 
vriter's  pecnliar  genins  can  force  him. 

We  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  article. 

Tbe  learned  antbor  says,  '  Those  who  are  aceostomed  to  settle  the 
meaning  of  ancient  phrases  by  self-fixamiiiation  will  find  some  ttrange 
«onclnsions  arrived  at  by  ns.'  The  writer  never  wrote  a  more  oorreot 
sentence — it  admits  of  no  kind  of  dispute. 

'  lAngnage  and  connting,'  says  the  learned  anther,  '  both  came 
before  the  logical  discnasion  of  either.  It  is  not  allowable  to  argne 
tbat  something  is  or  was,  becanse  it  ought  to  be  or  ought  to  have 
been.  That  two  n^ativee  make  an  affirmative,  ought  to  be;  if  no 
man  have  done  nothing,  the  man  who  has  done  nothing  does  not  exist, 
and  eoerif  man  has  done  tomelking.  But  in  Greek,  and  in  uneducated 
English,  it  is  unquestionable  that '  no  man  has  done  nothing  '  is  only 
an  emphatic  way  of  saying  that  no  man  has  done  anything ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  reason  that  it  conld  not  have  been  so,  because  it 
■honid  not.' — p.  S. 

'But  there  i»  another  difference  between  old  and  new  times,  yet 
more  remarkable,  for  we  have  rwthing  of  it  now  i  whereas  in  things 
indivisible  we  count  with  our  fathers,  and  should  say  in  buying  an 
acre  of  land,  that  the  result  has  no  parts,  and  that  the  purchaser,  till 
he  owns  all  the  ground,  owns  none,  the  change  of  possession  being 
instantaneous.  This  second  difference  lies  in  the  habit  of  considering 
nothing,  nought,  sero,  cipher,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  to  be  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  scale  of  numbers.  Count  four  days  from  Monday : 
we  should  now  say  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday;  formerly, 
it  would  have  been  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Had 
we  asked,  what  at  that  rate  is  the  first  day  from  Monday,  all  would 
have  stared  at  a  phrase  they  had  never  heard.  Those  who  were 
capable  of  extending  langaage  would  have  said,  Why  it  must  be 
Monday  itself :  the  rest  would  have  said,  there  can  be  no  first  day 
ftum  Monday,  for  ike  day  after  is  Tuesday,  which  must  he  the  second 
day :  Monday,  one  ;  Tuesday,  two.' — p.  10. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  the  whole  article  is  equally  lucid,  and 
its  logic  alike  formal. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  valuable  foot-notes;  we  give  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  taken  from  the  learned  Mr.  Halliwell's  profound 
book  on  N'urBei^  Rhymes — a  celebrated  production,  for  which  it  is 
supposed  the  anthor  was  made  F.R.S. 
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'  Ona'»  mnt, 
Two's  some, 
Three's  r  many, 
Fonr's  s  penny, 
Five's  B  little  himdred.' 

'The  last  line  refers  to  five  score,  the  so-c&lled  haadred  being  mora 
usually  six  score.  The  first  line,  looked  at  etymological  ly,  is  one  u  not 
one,  and  the  change  of  tboDght  by  which  nine,  the  decimal  of  one, 
aims  to  be  associated  with  the  decimal  of  phtralUy  is  cnrions  : ' — Very. 
This  valaable  and  profuond  essay  will  very  probably  be  tiaoKferred 
to  the  next  edition  of  the  learned  Mr.  Halliwell's  rare  work,  of  kindred 
worth,  entitled  'Rari  Mithbxatica,'  it  will  then  be  deservedly  banded 
down  to  posterity  as  a  covering  for  cheap  tmnks — a  most  appropriate 
archive  for  such  atreasore." 

In  December,  1846,  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  published  a  libel 
OD  Airy  in  t^e  matter  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  In  May, 
1849,  one  "  '  *  was  to  have  been  brought  forward  for  election  at 
the  Astronomical  Society,  and  was  opposed  by  me  and  others, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  probable  author  of  this  libel, 
and  that  he  wouitd  not,  perhaps  could  not,  deny  it.  [X.B.  I  no 
more  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  than  I  doubt  that  I  am  the 
author  of  tiiis  sentence.]' 

Accordingly,  *  *  *  was  withdrawn,  and  a  discuagjoa  took 
place,  for  which  see  the  Atkenaeuvi,  No.  1126,  May  26,  1849, 
p.  544.  The  Meckanica"  Magazine  was  very  sore,  but  up  to  this 
day  has  never  ventured  beyond  an  attack  on  Airy,  private  whis- 
perings against  Adams — (see  aiUe^  p.  348), — and  the  above  against 
myself.  In  due  time,  I  doubt  not  my  name  will  appear  as  one  of 
the  &,ni6e  da-mn6ee  of  the  Meckanica'  Magazine? 

Firat,  as  to  Mr.  Halliwell.  The  late  Thomas  Stephens  Davies, 
excellent  in  geometry,  and  most  learned  in  it«  history,  was 
aUo  a  good  hand  at  enmity,  though  not  implacable.  He  and  Mr. 
Halliwell,  who  had  long  before  been  very  much  one,  were,  at  this 
date,  very  much  two,  I  do  not  think  T.  S.  Davies  wrote  this 
article ;  and  I  think  that  by  giving  my  reasons  I  shall  do  service 
to  his  memory.  It  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of 
February ;  and  within  three  days  of  that  time  T.  S.  Davies  was 
making  over  to  me,  by  his  own  firee  act,  to  be  kept  until  claimed 


■  The  Bobjsct  of  ttiis  critidem  is  of  long  past  dale,  and  ns  it  hu  odIj  l)eoil  tDtio- 
dnccd  by  the  author  as  an  inBtnnce  of  faulty  edi'onihip,  I  hara  omitted  tlis  DRine  of 
the  wrilfT  of  the  libel,  and  b  few  linra  of  furthir  dotail.— Ed. 

'  The  editor  of  Ihe  Mccianio'  Magmine  died  Bounafter  lh<;  above  was  irrilten. — Ed. 
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l^  th«  relativeB,  what  all  who  koew  even  his  writiogs  koew  that 
he  considered  as  the  moat  precious  deporit  he  had  ever  had  in  his 
keeping  —  Homer's  papers.  His  letter  announcing  the  trans- 
misflioD  is  dated  February  2,  1850.  This  is  a  strong  point;  but 
there  is  another  quite  as  strong.  £ucUd  and  his  writings  were 
matters  on  which  T.  S.  Da  vies  knew  neither  fear  nor  &vour:  be 
could  not  have  written  lightly  about  a  man  who  stood  high  with 
him  as  a  judge  of  Euclid.  Now  in  this  vei;  letter  of  Feb.  2, 
there  is  a  sentence  whieh  I  highly  value,  because,  as  aforesaid, 
it  is  on  a  point  on  which  he  would  never  have  yielded  anything, 
to  which  he  had  paid  life-long  attention,  and  on  which  he  had 
the  bias  of  having  long  stood  atone.  In  fact,  knowing — and 
what  I  shall  quote  confirms  me, — tJiat  in  the  matter  of  Euclid 
his  hand  was  against  every  man,  I  expected,  when  I  sent  him  a 
copy  of  my  22-coluinn  article, '  Eucleides '  in  Smith's  Dictionary, 
to  have  received  back  a  criticism,  that  would  have  blown  me  out 
of  the  water :  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  a  man  so  well 
up  in  the  subject  might  have  made  me  feel  demolished  on  some 
points.  Instead  of  this,  I  got  the  following :  '  Although  on  one 
or  two  minor  points  I  do  not  quite  accord  with  your  views,  yet 
as  a  whole  and  without  r^ard  to  any  minor  points,  I  think  you 
are  the  first  who  has  succeeded  in  a  delineation  of  Euclid  as  a 
geometer.'  All  this  duly  considered,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
T.  S.  Daviee  should  have  written  the  review  in  question.  And 
yet  Mr.  Halliwell  is  treated  just  as  T.  S.  Davies  would  have 
treated  him,  as  to  tone  and  spirit.  The  inference  in  my  mind  is 
that  we  have  here  a  marked  instance  of  the  joining  of  hatreds 
which  takes  place  in  journals  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  matter.  Should  anything  ever  have  revived  this  article 
— and  no  one  ever  knows  what  might  have  been  fished  up  from 
the  forgotten  mass  of  journals — the  treatment  of  Mr.  Halliwell 
would  certainly  have  thrown  a  suspicion  on  T.  S.  Davies,  a  large 
and  regular  contributor  to  the  Magazine.  It  is  good  service  to 
hiB  memory  to  point  out  what  makes  it  incredible  that  he  should 
have  written  so  unworthy  an  article. 

The  fault  is  this.  There  are  four  extracts :  the  first  three  are 
perfectly  well  printed.  The  printing  of  the  Mechanics^  Maga^ne 
was  very  good.  I  was  always  exceedingly  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  my  articles  appeared,  without  my  seeing  proof. 
Most  likely  these  extracts  were  printed  &om  my  printed  paper ; 
if  not  the  extractor  was  a  good  copier.  I  know  this  by  a  test 
which  has  often  served  me.     I  use  the  subjunctive — *if  no  man 
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have  done  nothing,'  an  ordinary  tranBcriber,  narratioga  quotation 
almost  always  lets  his  own  habit  write  has.  The  fourth  extract 
has  three  alterations,  all  tending  to  make  me  ridiculous.  Narie 
is  altered,  in  two  places,  into  nine,  denial  into  decimal,  and  cornea 
into  aims ;  bo  that '  none,  the  denial  of  one,  comes  to  be  asso- 
ciated witi)  the  denial  of  plurality,'  reads  as  '  nine,  the  decimal 
of  one,  aims  to  be  associated  with  the  decimal  of  plurality.'  This 
is  intentional ;  had  it  been  a  compositor's  reading  of  bad  hand- 
writing, these  would  not  have  been  the  only  mistakes ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  corrector  of  the  press.  And  both  the  compositor 
and  reader  would  have  guessed,  from  the  first  line  being  trans- 
lated into  '  one  is  not  one,'  that  it  must  have  been  *  one's  none,' 
not  *  one's  nine.'  But  it  was  not  intended  that  the  gem  should 
be  recovered  from  the  unfathomed  cave,  and  set  in  a  Budget  of 
Paradoxes. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  slander-paradox.  I  now  give  a  hal^>enny- 
worth  of  bread  to  all  this  sack,  an  instance  of  the  paradox  of 
benevolence,  in  which  au  individual  runs  counter  to  all  the 
ideas  of  his  time,  and  sees  his  way  into  the  next  centiuy.  At 
Amiens,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an  institution  was  en- 
dowed by  a  M.  de  Morgan,  to  whom  I  hope  I  am  of  kin,  but  I 
cannot  trace  it ;  the  name  is  common  at  Amiens.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  kind  I  ever  beard  of.  It  is  a  Salle  d'Asyle  for 
childen,  who  are  taught  and  washed  and  taken  care  of  during 
the  hours  in  which  their  parents  must  be  at  work.  The  founder 
was  a  large  wholesale  grocer  and  colonial  importer,  who  was 
made  a  Baron  by  Napoleon  I.  for  his  commercial  success  and  his 
charities. 


1862.  Mr.  Smith  replies  to  me,  still  signing  himself  Nauticus : 
I  give  an  extract : — 

'By  hypothesis  [what,  again  !]  let  li"  24'  be  the  chord  of  an  arc  of 
15°  [but  I  wont,  says  11°  24'],  and  conseqnently  equal  to  a  side  of  a 
regular  polygon  of  24  sides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  Then  4  times 
14°  24'  oe  67°  36'  =  the  radius  of  the  ciinle  .  .  .' 

That  is,  four  times  the  chord  of  an  arc  is  the  chord  of  four  times 
the  arc  :  and  the  sum  of  four  sides  of  a  certain  pentagon  is  equnl 
to  the  fifth.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  column,  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  the  watershed  of  the  elevation. 
Oh  I  J.  S.  I  J.  S.  I   groans  Geometry — Summuvt  J-    S.  swiim<t 
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injuria  I  The  other  J.  S.,  Joseph  Scaliger,  as  already  mentioned, 
had  his  own  way  of  denying  that  a  straight  line  is  always  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points.  A  paraJlel  might  he  insti- 
tuted, but  not  in  half  a  column.  And  J.  S.  the  aeoojid  has  been 
BO  tightly  handled  that  he  may  now  be  dismissed,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion for  his  circular  shield,  obtained  by  changing  Lexioa  contexat 
into  Circue  quadTaiidAia  in  an  epigram  of  J.  S.  the/7-8(  ;  — 

Si  qnem  dura  manet  sontentia  judicia,  olim 

Damnatnm  nmninia  anppliciisqno  caput, 

Hnno  neque  fabrili  laasent  ergaatnla  maaatti, 

Keo  rigidaa  vexent  foasa  metalla  mauiiB. 

CircoB  qoadrandna :  nam — ccetera  quid  moror  P— ^nnnes 

Ptffluuum  fiuies  hie  labor  mms  habet. 

I  bad  written  as  f ar  ae  damnaium.  when  in  came  the  letter  of 
Nauticus  as  a  printed  slip,  with  a  request  that  I  would  consider 
the  slip  as  a  'revised  copy.'  Not  a  word  of  alteration  in  the 
part  I  have  quoted  I  And  in  the  evening  came  a  letter  desiring 
that  I  would  alter  a  gross  error ;  but  not  the  one  above  :  this 
is  revising  without  revision  1  If  there  were  cyclometers  enough 
of  this  stamp,  they  would,  as  cultivation  progresses^and  really, 
with  John  Stuart  Mill  in  for  Westminster,  it  seems  on  the  move, 
even  though,  as  I  learn  while  correcting  the  proof,  Gladstone  be 
out  from  Oxford  ;  for  Oxford  is  no  worse  than  in  1829,  while 
Westminster  is  far  above  what  she  ever  has  been :  election  time 
excuses  even  such  a  parenthesis  as  this — be  engaged  to  amuse 
those  who  can  afford  it  with  paralogism  at  their  meals,  after  the 
manner  of  the  other  jokers  who  wore  the  caps  and  bells.  The 
rich  would  then  order  their  dinners  with  panem  et  Ciroenaea, — up 
with  the  victuals  and  the  circle-games — as  the  poor  did  in'  the 
days  of  old. 

Mr.  Smith  is  determined  that  half  a  colimin  shall  not  do. 
Not  a  day  without  something  from  him  :  letter,  printed  proof, 
pamphlet.  In  what  is  the  last  at  this  moment  of  writing  he  tells 
me  that  part  of  the  title  of  a  work  of  his  will  be  *  Professor  De 
Morgan  in  the  pillory  without  hope  of  escape.'  And  where  will 
he  be  himself?  This  I  detected  by  an  effort  of  reasoning  which 
I  never  could  have  made  except  by  following  in  his  steps.  In  all 
matters  connected  with  ir  the  letters  I  and  g  are  closely  related : 
this  appears  in  the  well-known  formula  for  t^e  time  of  oscillation, 
.  "■  *^C'  '•  9)'  Hence  g  may  be  written  for  l,  but  only  once :  do  it 
twice,  and  you  require  the  time  to  be  tt  v"  (i*  :  g*y  This  may  be 
reinforced  by  observing  that  if  as  a  datum,  or  if  you  dislike  that 
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word,  by  hypothesiB,  the  first  I  be  a  £r,  it  is  abeurd  that  it  sbould 
be  an  2.  Write  g  for  the  first  I,  and  w©  have  un  fail  accompli. 
I  shall  be  in  pillory ;  and  overhead,  in  a  cloud,  will  sit  Mr.  James 
Smith  on  one  stick  laid  across  two  others,  under  a  nimbus  of  3J 
diameters  to  the  circumference — in  ir-glory.  Oh  for  a  drawing 
of  this  scene  I  Mr.  De  Morgan  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  James  Smith,  and  requeato  the  honour  of  an  exchange  of 
photographs. 

July  26. — Another  printed  letter. — Mr.  James  Smith  begs  for 
a  distinct  answer  to  the  following  plain  question  :  '  Have  I  not 
in  this  communication  brought  under  your  notice  truths  that 
were  never  before  dreamed  of  in  your  geometrical  and  matiie- 
matical  philosophy?'  To  which,  he  having  taken  the  precaution 
to  print  the  word  truths  in  italics,  I  can  conscientiously  answer. 
Yes,  you  have.  And  now  I  shall  take  no  more  notice  of  these 
truths,  until  I  receive  something  which  surpasses  all  that  has  yet 
been  done. 


The  Circle  secerned  from  the  Square ;  and  its  area  ganged  in 
terms  of  a  triangle  common  to  both.  By  Wm.  Honlston,  Esq. 
London  uid  Jersey,  1862,  Ito. 

Mr.  Houlston  squares  at  about  four  poetical  quotations  in  a 
page,  and  brings  outT=3*14213  ....  His  fonitispiece  is  a 
variegatad  diagrun,  having  parts  designated  Inigo  and  Outigo. 
All  which  relieves  the  subject,  but  does  not  remove  the  error. 

Considerations  respecting  the  figure  of  the  Earth  .  .  ,  By  C.  F. 
BakewelL    London,  1862,  Svo. 

Newton  and  others  think  that  in  a  revolving  sphere  the  loose 
surface  matter  will  tend  to  the  equator  :  Mr.  Bakewell  thinks  it 
will  tend  to  the  poles. 

On  eoc«ntrio  and  centric  force  j  a  new  theoiy  of  projectioa.  Bj 
H.  P.  A.  Pratt,  M.D.     London,  1862,  8vo. 

Dr.  Pratt  not  only  upsets  Newton,  but  cut*  away  the  very 
ground  he  stands  on  :  for  he  destroys  the  first  law  of  motion, 
and  will  not  have  the  natural  tendency  of  matter  in  motion  to  be 
rectilinear.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  John  Walsh's  notion.  In 
a  more  recent  work  'On  Orbital  Motion,'  London,  1863,  8to., 
Dr.  Pratt  insists  on  another  of  Walsh's  notions,  namely,  that  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  solar 
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tyatem  round  &  distant  central  sun.  In  this  last  work  the  author 
refers  to  a  few  notes,  which  completely  destroy  the  theory  of 
gravitation  in  terms  *  perfectly  intelligible  as  well  to  the  un- 
learned as  to  the  learned ' :  to  me  they  are  quite  unintelligible, 
which  rather  tends  to  oonBrm  a  notion  I  have  long  had,  l^at  I 
am  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  There  is  an  ambiguity 
of  phrase  which  delights  a  writer  on  logic,  always  on  the  look  out 
for  specimens  of  kojnonymia  or  (squivocatio.  The  author,  as  a 
physician,  is  accustomed  to  *  appeal  from  mere  formulee ' :  accord- 
ingly, he  set«  at  nought  the  whole  of  the  mathematics,  which  he 
does  not  understand.  This  equivocation  between  the  formula  of 
the  physician  and  that  of  the  mathematician  is  as  goodf  though 
not  BO  perceptible  to  the  world  at  large,  as  that  made  by  Mr. 
Bri^s's  friend  in  Punches  picture,  which  I  cut  out  to  paste  into  my 
Logic  Mr.  Briggs  wrote  fur  a  couple  of  bruisers,  meaning  to 
prepare  oats  for  his  horses :  his  friend  sent  him  the  Whitechapel 
Chicken  and  the  Bayswater  Slasher,  with  the  gloves,  all  ready. 

On  matter  and  ether,  and  the  secret  laws  of  physical  change.    By 

T.  E.  Birkfl,  M.A.     Cambridge,  1862,  8vo. 

Bold  eSbrtd  are  made  at  molecular  theories,  and  the  one  before 

me  is  ably  aimed.     When  the  Nevrton  of  this  subject  shall  be 

seated  in  Ms  place,  books  like  the  present  will  be  sharply  looked 

intof  to  see  what  amount  of  anticipation  they  have  made. 

The  history  of  the  '  thorn  tree  and  bush  '  from  the  earliest  to  the 

present  time  :  in  which  is  clearly  and  plainly  shown  the  deecoat 

of  her  most  gracioDB  Majesty  and  her  Anglo-Saxon  people  &om 

the  half  tribe  of  Ephr^m,  and  possibly  from  the  half  tribe  of 

Manaeseh ;  and  oonseqnently  her  right  and  title  to  possess,  at 

the  present  moment,  for  herself  and  for  them,  a  share  or  shares 

of  the  desolate  citiea  and  ptaces  in  the  land  of  their  fore&thers  ! 

By  Theta,  M.D.     (Private  circulation.)     London,  1862,  8vo. 

This  is  much    about  Tkom,  and  ite  connected  words,  Thor, 

Thoth,  Theta,  &c.     It  is  a  very  mysterious  vagary.     The  author 

of  it  is  tiie  person  whom  I  have  described  elsewhere  as  havii^ 

for  his  device  the  round  man  in  the  three-cornered  hole,  the 

writer  of  the  little  heap  of  satirical  anonymous  letters  about  the 

Beast  and  666.     By  accident  I  discovered  the  writer ;  so  that  if 

there  be  any  more  thorns  te  crackle  under  tiie  pot,  they  need  not 

be  anonymous. 

Not  will  they  be  anonymous.    Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have 
received  onymous  letters,  as  oirmwua  as  the  rest.    The  writer. 
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WiUiam  Th6ni,  M.D.,  is  obliged  to  reveal  himself,  eiiice  it  is  liis 
object  to  prove  that  he  himself  is  one  666.  Bj  using  W  for  a 
double  Vau  (or  12)  he  cooks  the  number  out  of  his  own  name. 
But  he  eaye  it  is  the  Dumber  not  of  a  beast  but  of  a  man,  and 
adds,  'Thereby  hangs  a  tale  I'  which  sounds  like  contradiction. 
He  infonuB  me  that  he  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  me :  but  I 
ehall  certainly  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  gentleman  of  his  number ; 
it  is  best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side. 

In  one  letter  I  am  informed  that  not  a  line  should  I  have  had, 
but  for  my  *  sneer  at  666,'  which,  therefore,  I  am  well  pleased  to 
have  given.  I  am  also  told  that  my  name  means  the  ' "  garden 
of  death,"  that  place  in  which  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  plucked, 
and  so  you  are  like  your  name  "dead  "  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
an  Israelite,  like  those  in  Elzekiel  37  ch.'  Some  hints  are  given 
that  I  shall  not  fare  well  in  the  next  world,  which  anyone  who 
reads  the  chapter  in  Kzekiel  will  see  is  quite  against  his  com- 
parison. The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  my  prognosticutor 
means  Morgan  to  be  a  corruptioa  of  Mortjardin ;  he  proves  his 
point  by  Hebrew :  but  any  philologist  would  tell  him  the  true 
derivation  of  the  name,  and  how  Glamorgan  came  to  get  it  It 
will  be  of  much  comfort  to  those  young  men  who  have  not  got 
through  to  know  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  itself  was  once  in  the 
same  case.  And  so  good  bye  to  666  for  the  present,  and  the 
assumption  that  the  enigma  ia  to  be  solved  by  the  united 
numeral  forces  of  the  letters  of  a  word. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  soon  as  my  Budget  commenced, 
two  guardian  epirita  started  up,  fellow  men  aa  to  the  flesh,  both 
totally  unknown  to  me :  they  have  stuck  to  me  from  first  to  last. 
Jamea  Smith,  Esq.,  finally  Nauticus,  watches  over  my  character 
in  this  world,  and  would  fain  preserve  me  from  ignorance,  folly, 
and  dishonesty,  by  inclosing  me  in  a  magic  circle  of  3^  diameters 
in  circumference.  The  round  man  in  the  three-cornered  hole, 
finally  William  Thorn,  M.D.  takes  charge  of  my  future  destiny, 
and  tries  to  bring  me  to  the  truth  by  unfolding  a  score  of  meanings 
— all  right — of  666.  He  hints  that  I,  and  my  wife,  are  servants 
of  Satan :  at  least  he  deairea  us  both  to  remember  that  we  cannot 
serve  God  and  Satan;  and  he  can  hardly  mean  that  we  are 
serving  the  first,  and  that  he  would  have  us  ser\'e  the  second. 
As  becomea  an  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  usea  aeven 
different  seals ;  but  not  more  than  one  to  one  letter.  If  his 
seals  be  all  aignet-ringa,  he  must  be  what  Aristophanes  calls  a 
spbragidonychargocometical  fellow.  But — and  many  thanks  to 
liim  for  the  same — though  an  M.D.,  he  has  not  sent  me  a  single 
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vial.  And  bo  much  for  my  tree  of  secular  knowledge  and  my 
tree  of  spiritual  life :  I  dismiss  them  with  thanks  from  myself 
and  thanks  from  my  reader.  The  dual  of  the  Pythagorean 
system  was  Isle  and  Diana ;  of  the  Jewish  law,  Mosea  and  Aaron ; 
of  the  City  of  London,  Oog  and  Magog ;  of  the  Paradoxiad, 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  and  William  Thorn,  M.D. 

September,  1866.  Mr.  James  Biden  has  favoured  me  with 
dome  of  his  publications.  He  is  a  rival  of  Dr.  Thorn ;  a  prophet 
by  name-right  and  crest-right.  He  is  of  royal  descent  through 
the  De  Bidun's.  He  is  the  watchman  of  Ezekiel :  Ood  has  told 
bim  so.  He  is  the  author  of  The  True  Church,  a  phrase  which 
seems  to  have  a  book-meaning  and  a  mission-meaning.  He  sball 
speak  for  himself: — 

'  A  crest  of  the  Bidens  has  significance.  It  is  a  lion  rampant 
between  wing — swings  in  Scripture  denote  the  Sight  of  time. 
Thus  the  beasts  or  living  creatures  of  the  Revelations  have  each 
six  wings,  intimating  a  condition  of  mankind  up  to  and  towards 
the  close  of  six  thousand  years  of  Bible  teaching.  The  two  wings 
of  the  crest  would  thus  intimate  power  towards  the  expiration  of 
2000  years,  as  time  is  marked  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

'  In  a  recent  publication.  The  PeetUence,  Why  Infiicted,  are 
given  many  reasons  why  the  writer  thinks  himself  to  be  the 
appointed  watchman  foretold  by  Ezekiel,  chapters  iii.  and  xxxiii. 
Among  the  reasons  are  many  prophecies  fulfilled  in  him.  Of 
these  it  is  now  needful  to  note  two  as  bearing  especially  on  the 
subject  of  the  reign  of  Dariua. 

'  1. — In  Daniel  it  is  said,  '  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom, 
being  about  threescore  and  two  years  old." — Daniel  v.  31. 

'  When  "Belshazzar"  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  is  found  wanting, 
Darius  takes  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  given  him  by  the  popular 
voice ;  he  asserts  his  right,  and  this  is  not  denied.  He  takes  it 
when  about  sixty-two  years  of  age.  The  language  of  Daniel  is 
prophetic,  and  Darius  has  in  another  an  antitype.  The  writer 
was  bom  July  18th,  1803;  and  the  claim  was  asserted  at  the 
close  of  1865,  when  he  was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age. 
■  'The  claims  which  have  been  asserted  demand  a  settled  foith, 
and  which  could  only  be  reached  through  a  long  course  of  divine 
teaching.' 

When  I  was  a  little  hoy  at  school,  one  of  my  schoolfellowB'took 
it  into  his  head  to  set  up  a  lottery  of  marbles :  the  thing  took, 
and  he  made  a  stony  profit.     Soon,  one  after  another,  every  boy 
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bad  Mb  lottery,  and  it  was,  '  I  von't  put  into  yours  tt&Ieas  you 
put  into  mine.'  This  knocked  up  the  scbeme.  It  vill  be  the 
same  vith  the  prophets.  Dr.  Thorn,  Mr.  Biden,  Mrs.  Cottle,  &c. 
will  grow  imitators,  until  we  are  all  pointed  out  in  the  BiUe : 
but  A  will  not  admit  B's  claim  unless  B  admiU  his.  For  myself, 
as  elsewhere  shown,  I  am  the  first  Beast  in  the  Bevelstione. 

Every  contraband  prophet  gets  a  few  followers ;  it  is  a  great 
point  to  make  these  sequacious  people  into  Buridan's  aseee,  which 
they  will  become  when  propheta  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  no 
choosing. 

An  histirical  Bnrrey  of  the  Aatronomy  of  the  A&cients.     By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Irtwia.     8to.  1862. 

There  are  few  men  of  our  day  whom  I  admire  more  than  the 
late  Sir  G-.  Lewis :  he  was  honesty  earnest,  sagacious,  learned,  and 
iadustrioufi.  He  probably  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  conjunction  of 
literature  and  politics :  and  he  stood  high  as  a  minister  of  state 
in  addition  to  bis  character  as  a  man  of  letters.  The  work  above 
named  is  of  great  value,  and  will  be  read  for  it«  intrinsic  merit, 
consulted  for  its  crowd  of  valuable  references,  quoted  for  its  aid 
to  one  side  of  many  a  discusdion,  and  opposed  for  its  force  against 
the  other.  Its  author  was  also  a  wit  and  a  satirist.  I  know  of 
three  classical  satires  of  our  day  which  are  inimitable  imitations: 
Mr.  Maiden's  Pragmatized  Legends,  Mr.  Mansel's  Phrontieterion, 
and  Sir  Cr.  Cornewall  Lewis's  Inseriptio  Antigua.  In  this  last, 
nETDiSDLBDiDDLEiHSCATANnTHEFiDDLB  &c.  IB  treated  sfi  an  Oscan 
inscription,  and  rendered  into  Latin  by  approved  methods.  As 
few  readers  have  seen  it,  I  give  the  result : — 

'  Hejns  dedit  libenter,  dedit  libenter.  Dens  propitius  [est],  dens 
[donatori]  libenter  ftivet.  Dens  in  viamm  jancturi  ovomm  dape 
[colitnr],  dens  mondi.  Dens,  in  litatione  volnit,  benigno  anime, 
hffidnm,  tanram  intra  fines  [loci  sacri]  portandoa.  Dens,  bis  Instoatna, 
beat  fussam  sacne  libationis.' 

How  then  comes  the  history  of  astronomy  among  the  paradoxes  7 
Simply  because  the  author,  so  admirable  when  writing  about  what 
he  knew,  did  not  know  what  he  did  not  know,  and  blimdered  like 
a  circle^uarer.  And  why  should  the  faults  of  so  good  a  writer 
be  recorded  in  such  a  list  as  the  present  F  For  three  reasons : 
First,  and  foremost,  because  if  the  exposure  be  not  made  by  some 
one,  the  errors  will  gradually  ooze  out,  and  the  work  will  get  the 
character  of  inaccurate.  Nothing  hurts  a  book  of  which  few  can 
fathom  the  depths  so  much  as  a  plain  blunder  or  two  on  the 
surface.     Secondly,  because  the  reviews  either  passed  over  these 
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errors  or  treated  them  too  gently,  r&ther  implTing  their  ezisteiiM 
than  exposing  them.  Thirdly,  hecause  the;  strong];  illustrate 
the  melanchol;  truth,  that  no  one  knows  enough  to  write  about 
what  he  does  not  know.  The  distinctness  of  tJie  errors  is  a  merit ; 
it  proceeds  from  the  oleai^eadedneSB  of  the  author.  The  sup- 
pression in  the  journals  may  be  due  partly  to  admiration  of  the 
talent  and  energy  which  lived  two  diCBcult  lives  at  once,  partly 
to  respect  for  high  position  in  public  aSairs,  partly  to  some  of  the 
critics  being  themselves  men  of  learning  only,  unable  to  detect 
the  errors.  But  we  know  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary.  If  our  generation  take  no  notice  of  defects,  and  allow 
them  to  go  down  undetected  among  merits  the  next  generation 
will  discover  them,  will  perhaps  believe  us  incapable  of  detecting 
them,  at  least  will  pronounce  our  judgment  good  for  nothing, 
and  will  form  an  opinion  in  which  the  merits  will  be  underrated : 
so  it  has  been,  is,  and  will  be.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  the  memory  of  the  author  is  to  remove  the  unsound  part  that 
the  remainder  may  thrive.  The  errors  do  not  affect  the  work  ; 
they  occur  in  passages  which  might  very  well  have  been  omitted : 
and  I  consider  that,  in  making  them  conspicuous,  I  am  but  cutting 
nway  a  deleterious  fungus  from  a  noble  tree. 

(P.  154).  The  periodic  times  of  the  five  planets  were  stated  by 
Kodoxns,  as  we  learn  from  Simpliciiu ;  the  following  is  his  Btatement, 
to  which  the  trae  times  are  sabjoined,  for  the  sake  of  comparison ;— 


StatMMnt  of  Eudonw.                 IWe  time. 

Mercnry    . 

.     .      lj«>r    . 

.    .    -    87d.2Sh. 

Veno,  .    . 

.    .    -  22*L  16h. 

Mus     .     . 

■    ■      2    "      ■ 

.    .  Ij.  321d.  231i. 

Jnpitar      . 

.    .    12    „      .     . 

.     .  llj.  315d.  14h. 

Satnm.     . 

...   SO    „      .     . 

,     .29j.  171d.    Ih. 

Upon  this  determination  two  remarks  may  be  made.  First,  the  error 
with  respect  to  Mercmy  and  Yenns  is  considerable ;  with  respect  to 
Mercury,  it  is,  in  roond  nambers,  S65  instead  of  88  days,  more  than 
fonr  times  too  mnch.  Aristotle  remarks  that  Endoxns  distingniahcs 
Hercory  and  Tenns  from  the  other  three  planets  by  giving  tbem  one 
sphere  each,  with  the  poles  in  common.  The  proximity  of  Mercary  to 
the  sun  wonld  render  its  coarse  difficult  to  observe  and  to  measare, 
bat  the  cause  of  the  large  error  with  respect  to  Yenos  (130  days)  is 
not  apparent. 

Sir  Q.  Lewis  takes  Eudoxus  as  making  the  planets  move  round 
the  sun ;  be  has  accordingly  compared  the  geocentric  periods  of 
Eudoxus  with  our  keMocerUrio 'peiiode.  What  greater  blunder  can 
be  made  by  a  writer  on  ancient  astronomy  than  giving  Eudoxus 
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the  Copernican  system  ?  If  Mercury  were  a  black  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  sun  it  would  of  course  move  round  the  earth  in  a  year, 
or  appear  to  do  bo  :  let  it  swing  a  little  on  one  side  and  the  other 
of  the  Bun,  and  the  averse  period  is  still  a  year,  with  slight 
departuiea  both  ways.  The  same  for  Venus,  with  larger  de- 
partures. Say  that  a  person  not  much  accustomed  to  the  distino 
tion  might  for  once  write  down  the  mistake ;  how  are  we  to 
explain  its  remaining  in  the  mind  in  a  permanent  form,  and 
being  made  a  ground  for  such  speculation  as  that  of  the  difficulty 
of  obeerving  Mercury  leading  to  a  period  four  times  what  it  ought 
to  be,  corrected  in  proof  and  published  by  an  industrious  and 
thoughtful  person  ?  Only  in  one  way  :  the  writer  was  quite  out 
.  of  hia  depth.  This  one  case  ie  conclusive ;  be  it  said  with  all 
respect  for  the  real  staple  of  the  work  and  of  the  author.  He 
knew  well  the  difference  of  the  ^sterns,  but  not  the  eflfect  of  the 
difference :  he  is  another  inetance  of  what  I  have  had  to  illustrate 
by  help  of  a  very  different  person,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reason 
well  upon  matter  which  is  not  familiar, 

(P.  254).  CopemioDB,  in  fact,  snpposed  the  axis  of  the  earth  to 
be  always  tnmed  towards  the  Sun,  ""'  [(169).  See  Delambre, 
Hist.  Aatr.  Mod.  vol.  i,  p.  9ti].  It  was  reserved  to  Kepler  to  pro- 
pound the  hypothesis  of  the  constant  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis 
to  itself. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  prominent  than  another  in  tho 
work  of  Copernicus  himself,  in  the  popular  explanations  of  it, 
and  in  the  p^e  of  Delambre  cited,  it  is  that  the  paralleliam  of 
the  earth's  axis  is  a  glaring  part  of  the  theory  of  Copernicus. 
What  Kepler  did  was  to  throw  away,  aa  unnecessary,  the  method 
by  which  Copernicus,  per  foe  et  ne/aa,  secured  it.  Copernicus, 
thinking  of  the  earth's  orbital  revolution  as  those  would  think 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  solid  orbs — and  much  as  the  stoppers 
of  the  moon's  rotation  do  now ;  why  do  they  not  strengthen  them- 
selves with  Copernicus? — thought  that  the  earth's  axis  would 
always  incline  the  same  end  towards  the  sun,  unless  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  it.  He  did  take  measures :  he  invented  a 
compensating  conical  motion  of  the  axis  to  preserve  the  pamllel- 
ism;  and,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  his 
system,  he  obtained  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  by  giving 
the  necessary  trifle  more  than  compenBation.  What  stares  us  in 
the  fece  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  to  which  the  author 
refers  ? 
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'  Cost  done  poor  arriver  k  oe  par&llelume,  on  poor  1e  conaerrer,  que 
Gopemic  ft  era  deroir  reoonrir  i  ce  monTement  ^gal  et  oppoe^  qai 
d^tmit  I'effet  qa'il  attribna  si  grataitemeiit  aa  premier,  de  d^ranger  le 
pamUelkme.' 

P&ralleliBin  at  any  price,  is  the  motto  of  Copemious :  you  need 
not  pay  bo  dear,  is  the  remark  of  Kepler. 

The  opinions  given  by  Sir  Q-.  Lewis  about  the  efieota  of  modern 
astronomy,  which  he  does  not  understand  and  sing^ulsrly  undet- 
values,  will  now  be  seen  to  be  of  no  authority.  He  fancies  that — 
to  give  an  instance — for  the  determination  of  a  ship's  place,  the 
invention  of  chronometers  has  been  Cur  more  imporiiant  than  any 
improvement  in  astronomical  theory  (p.  254).  ^ot  to  speak  of 
latitude, — though  the  omiBsiou  is  not  without  importance, — I  e 
ought  to  have  known  that  longitude  is  found  by  the  difference 
between  what  o'clock  it  is  at  Greenwich  and  at  the  ship's  place, 
at  one  absolute  moment  of  time.  Now  if  a  chronometer  were 
quite  perfect — which  no  chronometer  ie,  be  it  said — and  would 
truly  tell  Greenwich  mean  time  all  over  the  world,  it  ought  to 
have  been  clear  that  just  as  good  a  watch  is  wanted  for  the  time 
at  the  place  of  observation,  before  the  longitude  of  that  place 
with  respect  to  Greenwich  can  be  found.  There  is  no  such  watcli, 
except  the  starry  heaven  itself:  and  that  watch  can  only  be  read 
by  astronomical  observation,  aided  by  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  motions. 

I  think  I  have  done  Sir  G.  Lewis's  very  excellent  book  more 
good  than  all  the  reviewers  put  together. 

I  will  give  an  old  instance  in  which  literature  got  into  con- 
fusion about  astronomy.  Tbeophiastus,  who  is  either  the  culprit 
or  his  historian,  attributes  to  Meton,  the  contriver  of  the  lunar 
calendar  of  nineteen  years,  which  lasts  to  this  day,  that  his 
solstices  were  determined  for  him  by  a  certain  Fhaeinua  of  Elis 
on  Mount  Lycabettus.  Kobody  else  mentions  this  astronomer : 
though  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Meton  himself  made  more  than 
one  appointment  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  obeerving  solstices ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  either  were  beliind  his  time,  it  was 
Meton.  For  Pha»mti8  ffelitbs  is  the  shining  sun  himself;  and  in 
the  astronomical  poet  Aratus  we  read  about  the  nineteen  years  of 
the  shining  sun — 

Some  man  of  letters  must  have  tiuued  Apollo  into  Phaeinus  of 
Elis ;  and  there  he  is  in  the  histories  of  astronomy  to  this  day. 
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galmasius  will  h&ve  Aratus  to  have  meant  him,  and  proposes  to 
read  ^Xcwm  :  he  did  not  observe  that  Pha^mus  is  a  very  common 
adjective  of  Aratus,  and  that,  if  his  conjecture  were  right,  this 
PhaeinuB  would  be  the  only  non-mythical  man  in  the  poems  of 
AxatuB. 

[When  I  read  Sir  Oeorge  Lewis's  book,  the  points  which  I  have 
criticised  Btruck  me  as  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  I  did  not 
remember  why  at  the  time.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
a  writer  on  ancient  astronomy  are  birds  of  such  different  trees 
that  the  second  did  not  recal  the  first.  In  1855  I  was  one  of  a 
deputation  of  about  twenty  persons  who  waited  on  Sir  Gr.  Lewis, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  subject  of  the  decimal 
coinage.  The  deputatiou  was  one  of  much  force :  Mr.  Airy,  with 
myself  and  otbera,  represented  mathematics ;  William  Brown, 
whose  dealings  with  the  United  States  were  reckoned  by  yearly 
millions,  counted  duodecimally  in  England  and  decimally  in 
America,  was  the  best,  but  not  the  only,  representative  of  com- 
merce. There  were  buUionists,  accountants,  retailers,  &c.  Sir 
Q.  L.  walked  into  the  room,  took  bis  seat,  and  without  waiting 
one  moment,  began  to  read  the  deputation  a  smart  lecture  on  the 
evils  of  a  decimal  coinage  ;  it  would  require  alteration  of  all  the 
tables,  it  would  impede  calculation,  &c.  &c  Of  those  arguments 
against  it  which  weighed  with  many  of  better  knowledge  than 
his,  he  obviously  knew  nothing.  The  members  of  the  deputation 
began  to  make  their  statements,  and  met  with  curious  denials. 
He  interrupted  me  with  *  Surely  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
calculations  of  our  books  of  arithmetic  are  easier  than  those  in 
the  French  books.'  He  was  not  aware  that  the  umtweoUy 
admitted  superiority  of  decimal  catcu.laHon  made  many  of  tiiose 
who  prefer  our  system  for  the  market  and  the  counter  cast  a 
longing  and  lingering  look  towards  decimals.  My^answer  and 
the  smiles  which  he  saw  around,  made  him  give  a  queer  puzzled 
look,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  I  may  be  out  of  my  depth  here  I ' 
His  manner  changed,  and  he  listened.  I  saw  boUi  the  slap-dash 
mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  subjects  on  which  be  had  not 
thought,  and  the  temperament  which  admitted  suspicion  when 
the  means  of  knowledge  came  in  his  way.  Having  seen  his  two 
phases,  I  wonder  neither  at  his  more .  than  usual  exhibition  of 
shallowness  when  shallow,  nor  at  the  intensity  of  the  contrast 
when  he  had  greater  depth.] 

Among  the  paradoxers  are  the  political  paradozers  who  care 
not  how  far  they  go  in  debate,  their  only  object  being  to  carry 
the  House  with  them  for  the  current  evening.     What  I  have  said 
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of  editors  I-  repeat  of  them.  The  preservation  of  a  very  marked 
instance,  the  association  of  political  reckleBsnees  with  cyclo- 
metrical  and  ApocalTptic  absurdity,  may  have  a  tecdency  to  warn. 
Dot  indeed  any  hardened  publicman  and  nnner,  but  some  yonng 
minds  which  have  yeaminga  towards  politics,  and  are  in  formatioa 
of  habits. 

In  the  debate  on  decimal  coinage  of  July  12,  1855,  Mr.  Lowe, 
then  member  for  Kidderminster,  an  effective  speaker  and  a  smart 
man,  exhibited  himself  in  a  speech  on  which  I  wrote  a  comment 
for  the  Decimal  Association.  I  have  aeldom  seen  a  more  wretched 
attempt  to  distort  the  points  of  a  public  question  than  the  whole 
of  this  speech.  Looking  at  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  speaker 
on  other  occasions,  it  is  clear  that  if  charity,  instead  of  believing 
all  things,  believed  only  all  things  but  one,  he  might  tremble  for 
his  political  character ;  for  the  honesty  of  his  intention  on  this 
occasion  might  be  the  incredible  exception.  I  give  a  few  para- 
graphs, with  the  comments : — 

■  In  commenting  on  the  humorons,  bnt  still  argnmentatiTe  speech 
of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  member  for  Kidderminster,  we  may  observe,  in 
general,  that  it  consists  of  points  which  have  been  several  times  set 
forth,  and  several  times  answered.  Mr.  Lowe  has  seen  these  answers, 
bnt  does  not  allude  to  them,  far  less  attempt  to  meet  thorn.  There 
are,  no  donbt,  individnals,  who  show  in  tbeir  pablio  speaking  the 
ontwud  and  visible  signs  of  a  greater  degree  of  aonteness  than  they 
can  sommon  to  gnide  tiieir  private  thinking.  If  Mr.  Lowe  be  not  one 
of  these,  if  the  power  of  his  mind  in  the  closet  be  at  all  comparable  to 
the  power  of  his  tongne  in  the  Honse,  it  may  be  snspected  that  his 
reserve  with  respect  to  what  has  been  put  forward  by  the  very  parties 
againat  whom  he  was  contending,  arises  &om  one  or  both  of  two 
things — a  high  opinion  of  the  argnments  which  be  ignored — a  low 
opinion  of  the  generalily  of  ^e  persons  whom  he  addressed.  [Both, 
I  donbt  not]. 

"  Did  they  calcolate  in  florins  ?  "  Li  the  name  of  common  sense, 
how  can  it  be  objected  to  a  system 
that  people  do  not  nse  it  before  it  !s  introdnced  ?  Let  the  decimal 
system  be  completed,  and  oalcalation  sh&li  be  made  in  florins ;  that  is, 
florins  shall  take  their  proper  place.  If  fiorins  were  introdnced  now, 
there  mnst  be  a  colnmn  for  the  odd  shilling. 

"  He  was  glad  that  some  hon.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  make 

gentleman   hsd    derived    benefit  this  assertion  of  himself,  it  is  not 

ftom  the  issue  of  florins.     His  for  ns  to   gainsay  it.      It   only 

only  experience  of  their   conve*  proves  that  he  is   one  of    that 

nience  was,  that  when  he  ought  claes  of  men  who  are  described 

to  have  received  halF-a-crown,  he  in  the  old   song,  of  which   one 
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bad  generaUy  received  ft  florin,       couplet  nmH  tliue  ;— 
and  when  he  onght  to.  have  paid       I  sold  my  oow  to  \mj  me  a  calf; 
a  florin,  he  bad  pienerallj  paid       I  never  make  a  bargain  bnt  I  lose 
half-a-^TOwn."     (Hear,  hear,  and  hal^ 

laughter.)  With  a  Sas.  &c.  3k. 

Bat  he  cannot  mean  that  Englishmen  in  general  are  ho  easily 
managed.  And  as  to  Jonathan,  who  is  but  John  lengthened  oat  a 
little,  he  wonld  see  creation  whittled  into  chips  before  he  wonld  even 
spEt  what  may  henoeforth  be  called  the  Kidderminster  diEEerenoe. 
The  Honse,  not  unmoved — for  it  laughed — witli  sly  humonr  decided 
that  the  introduction  of  llie  florin  had  been  "  eminently  auccessfiil  and 
it^faotoiy." 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Lowe  here  attacks  nothing  except  the  co- 
existence of  the  floHn  and  half-crown.  We  are  endeavouring  to 
abolish  ,tlie  half-crown.  Xjet  Mr.  Lowe  join  us ;  and  he  will,  if  we 
succeed,  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  on  his  pocket  which  must 
arise  from  having  the  turn  of  the  market  (Unays  against  him. 

"IVom  a  florin  they  get  to  2  Note  the  sophism  of  expreaaing 

2-lith8  of  a  penny,  but  who  ever  our  coin  in  terms  of  the  penny, 
bought  anything,  who  ever  reck.  which  we  abandon,  instead  of  the 
oned  or  wished  to  reckon  in  such  florin,  whic^  wo  retain.  Be- 
a  coin  as  that  P  "    (Hear,  hear.)  member  that  this  2  2-5th8  is  the 

hundredth  part  of  tiie  poand, 
which  is  called,  as  yet,  a  cent.  Nobody  buys  anything  at  a  cent, 
becanse  the  cent  is  not  yet  introdnced.  Nobody  reckons  in  cents  for 
the  same  reason.  Everybody  wishes  to  reckon  in  cents,  who  wishes 
to  combine  the  advantage  of  decimal  reckoning  with  the  preservation 
of  the  pound  as  the  highest  unit  of  account ;  amongst  others,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  majority 
of  London  bankers,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  rarions  places,  &c. 

"  Snoh  a  coin  oould  never  come  Dora  2^.  nerer  pass  from  hand 

into  general  circulation,  because  to  hand  P  And  is  2^.  so  pre- 
it  represents  nothing  which  cor-  msely  the  modulus  of  popular 
responds  with  any  of  the  wants  wants,  that  an  alteration  of  4  per 
of  the  people."  cent,  would  make  it  useless  ?     o^ 

all  the  values  which  2^.  mea- 
Butes,  from  three  pounds  of  potatoes  down  to  certain  argamcnts  used 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  not  one  for  which  a  cent  would  not 
do  just  aa  weU.  Mr.  Lowe  has  fkllen  into  the  misconception  of  th« 
person  who  admired  the  dispensation  of  Providence  by  which  largt 
rivers  are  made  to  run  through  cities  so  great  and  towns  so  many.  L' 
the  cent  were  to  be  introduced  to-morrow,  straightway  the  buns  and 
cakes,  the  soda-water  bottles,  the  short  omnibus  &re8,  the  bunches  o.' 
radishes,  &c.  &x.  &c.,  would  adapt  themstlves  to  the  coin. 
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"If  tbe  proposed  ayatem  vera 
adopted,  they  wonid  all  be  com- 
pelled to  live  in  decimalB  for 
ever ;  if  a  man  dined  at  a  pablic- 
hoose  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
his  dinner  in  decimal  fractions. 
(Hear,  bear.)  He  objected  to 
that,  for  he  thought  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  hid 
dinner  in  integers."  (Hear,  hear, 
and  a  laugh.) 


Tbe  oon^ioQ  of  ideas  here 
exhibited  ia  moet  instructive. 
The  speaber  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  introdnoin^ 
fractions:  the  truth  ia,  that  we 
only  want  to  abandon  the  more 
d'fficTik  fractions  which  we  have 
got,  and  to  introdnoe  eatierfrae- 
Hont.  Does  he  deny  this  ?  Let 
us  trace  his  denial  to  its  legiti- 
mate consequences.  A  man  ought 
to  pay  for  his  dinner  in  integers. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Lowe  insists  on  it  that  oar  integer  is  tbe  pound,  ho  ia 
bound  to  admit  that  the  present  integer  is  the  pound,  of  which  a 
shilling,  &c,  are  fractions.  The  next  time  he  has  a  chop  and  a  pint 
of  stout  in  the  city,  the  waiter  should  say — "  A  pound,  sir,  to  yon,"  and 
should  add,  "  Please  to  remember  the  waiter  in  integers,"  Ur.  Lowe 
&ncie8  that  when  he  pays  one  and  sixpence,  he  pays  in  integers,  and 
BO  he  does,  if  his  integer  bo  a  penny  or  a  sixpence.  Let  him  bring  bis 
mind  to  contemplate  a  mil  as  the  integer,  the  lowest  integer,  and  the 
Heven  cents  fire  mils  which  he  would  pay  under  the  new  system  would 
be  payment  in  integers  also.  Bat,  as  it  happens  with  some  others,  he 
looks  up  the  present  system,  with  (docker  and  Walkingame,  and  always 
looks  doum  ibe  proposed  Bystem.  The  word  decimal  is  obstinately 
associated  with  fractions,  for  which  there  is  no  need.  Hence  it  be- 
comes BO  much  of  a  bugbear,  that,  to  parody  the  lines  of  Pope,  which 
probably  suggested  one  of  Mr.  Lowe's  phrases — 

Dinner  he  finds  too  painful  an  endeaTonr, 
Condemned  to  pay  in  decimals  for  ever. 


"The  present  aystem,  howerer, 
had  not  yet  been  changed  into 
decimal  system.  That  change 
might  appear  very  easy  to  accom- 
plished mathematicians  and  men 
of  science,  but  it  was  one  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out.  (Hear,  hear).  What  would 
have  to  be  done  ?  Every  sum 
would  have  to  be  reduced  into  a 
Tulgar  fraction  of  a  pound,  and 
then  divided  by  the  decimal  of  a 
pound — a  pleasant  sum  for  an 
old  applewoman  to  woric  out !  " 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 


A  pleasant  sum  even  for 
an  accomplished  mathematician. 
What  does  divided  by  the 
decimal  of  a  pound  mean  ?  Per- 
haps it  means  reduced  to  the 
decimat  of  a  pound !  Mr.  Lowe 
supposes,  as  many  others  do, 
that,  after  the  change,  all  calcn. 
lations  will  be  proposed  in  tAi 
moitei/,  and  then  converted  into 
•nev).  He  cannot  hit  the  idea 
that  the  new  coins  will  take  the 
place  of  the  old.  This  lack  of 
apprehension  will  presently  ap. 
pear  further. 


"  It  would  not  be  an  agreeable  Let  the  members   be   assured 
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tiak,  even  for  dome  memberB  of  tbat  nine  hailf-pence  will  be,  tor 
that  HoDM^  to  reduce  4r^.,  or  every  pnotical  pnrpoee,  18  milg. 
nine  half-penoe,  to  milB,"  (Hear,  Bat  ikoir  to  the  taab  oasertod. 
hear.)  Dariea  Qiibert  ased  to  mamtoin 

that  during  the  long  period  lie  sat  in  the  House,  he  nerer  knew  more 
thait  three  men  in  it,  at  one  time,  who  had  a  tolerable  notion  of 
ftaotionfl.  [I  heard  him  give  the  names  of  three  atj  the  time  what  he 
spoke :  they  were  Warbnrton,  Pollock,  and  Hnme.  He  himself  was 
then  oat  of  PM-liament]  Joseph  Hame  afBrmed  that  he  had  never 
met  with  more  than  ten  members  who  were  aritbmetioiaDS.  Bat  both 
these  gentlemen  had  a  high  standard.  Mr.  Lowe  has  given  a  mnch 
more  damaging  opinion.  He  evidently  means  that  the  general  mn  of 
members  could  not  do  his  question.  It  is  done  as  follows :  Since 
&rthings  gain  on  mils,  at  the  rato  of  a  whole  mil  in  24  &rthings  (24 
&rthings  being  '25  mils),  it  ib  clear  that  18  &rthingB  being  three- 
qnarters  of  24  farthingn,  will  gain  three-qoarters  of  a  mil  j  that  is,  18 
&rthingB  are  eighteen  mils  and  three-qnarter«  of  a  mil.  Any  nnmber 
of  iarthings  is  as  many  mils  and  as  many  twenty- fonrths  of  a  mil. 
To  a  certain  extent,  we  feel  able  to  protest  gainst  the  manner  in 
which  Kidderminster  has  treated  the  other  oonstitaeacies.  We  do 
not  hold  it  impossible  to  ^ve  the  Members  of  the  Honse  in  geneiul  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  conseqnenoes  of  the  decimal 
anocessioD  of  onits,  tens,  hnndreds,  thoasands,  &0. ;  and  we  believe 
that  there  are  in  the  HonBe  itself  competent  men,  in  nnmber  enough 
to  teach  all  the  rest.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  power  of  starting  &om 
the  known  to  arrive  at  the  unknown.  Now  there  is  one  kind  of 
decimals  with  which  every  member  is  acquainted — tbe  OkUtem 
Sundredt.  If  pablio  opinion  would  enable  the  competont  minority  to 
start  A-om  this  ia  their  teaching,  not  as  a  basis,  bat  as  an  alternative, 
in  three  weeks  the  fundamentals  would  be  acquired,  and  members  in 
general  wonld  be  as  fit  to  turn  4^.  into  mils,  as  any  boys  on  iJie 
lower  forms  of  a  commercial  school. 

For  a  long  period  of  years,  allusion  to  the  general  ignorance  of 
arithmetic,  has  been  a  standing  miode  of  argament,  and  has  always 
been  well  received :  whenever  one  member  describes  others  as  know- 
nothings,  those  others  cry  Hear  to  the  country  in  a  transport  of  de- 
light. In  the  meanwhile  the  cotiutry  ia  gradoally  arriving  at  tJie 
conclusion  that  a  true  joke  ia  no  joke. 

"  The  main  ol^ection  was,  if  Pine  words,  wrongly  used.  The 

theywentbelow6d.,  that  thenew       new   coins   are    conuoensorable 

scale  of  coins  would  not  be  com-       with,  and  in  a  finite  ratio  to,  tbe 

menaurate  in  any  finite  ratio  with       old  ones.     The  &rthing  is  to  the 

anything  in  this  new  currency  of       mil  as  25  to  24.     The  speaker  has 

mils."  something  here  in  tbe  bud,  which 

we  shidl  presently  meet  with  in 

the  flower ;  and  bllaoies  are  more 

easily  nipped  in  flower  than  in  bud. 
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Thia  dreadiiil  change  of  ralne 
oonsiste  in  sixpenoe  farthing 
going  to  the  half-shilling  instead 
of  sixpenoe.  »  Whether  the  new 
fiuthingfl  be  called  mils  or  sot  ia 
of  no  oonaeqnence. 

Hi.  Lowe,  who  cannot  pass  a 
half-crown  for  more  than  a  florin, 
or  get  in  a  Sorin  at  less  than 
half-o-orown,  has  such  a  high 
faith  in  the  sterner  stnff  of  his 
fellow  countiTmen,  that  he  be< 
lieres  wij  two  of  them  wonld  go 
to  fisty  cnffa  for  the  25th  part  of 
a  &rthiiig.  He  reasons  thns  ;— 
He  has  often  heard  in  the  streets, 
"  I'd  fight  yon  for  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  farden : "  and  having 
(that  is,  for  a  Member)  a  notion 
both  of  fractions  and  logic,  he 
infers  that  those  who  wonld 
fight  for  Uie  50th  of  a  farthing  wonld,  a  fortiori,  fight  for  a  25th.  His 
mistake  oriseB  &om  his  not  knowing  tbat  when  a  person  offers  to  fight 
ULOt^er  for  ^-J^-,  he  really  means  to  fight  for  lore ;  and  that  the  stake 
is  merely  a  matter  of  form,  a  feigned  isaae,  &pro  formd  report  of  pro- 
gress. Do  the  Hembers  of  the  Honse  think  they  have  all  the  forms  to 
themselves  P 


.  "  ITo  less'than  five  of  onr  present 
coins  mnst  be  called  in,  or  else 
—  which  wonld  be  worse — 
new   Taloee  most  be  given   to 

"  If  a  poor  man  pat  a  penny  in 
his  pocket,  it  wonld  oome  ont  a 
coin  of  different  value,  which  he 
wonld  not  nnderstand.  Sappoeo 
he  owed  another  man  a  penny, 
how  was  he  to  pay  him  P  Was 
he  to  pay  him  in  mils  ?  Fonr 
mils  wonld  be  too  little,  uid  five 
mils  wonld  be  too,  mnoh.  The 
hxm.  gentlemen  sadd  there  wonld 
be  only  a  mil  between  them. 
That  was  exactly  it.  He  be- 
lieved there  would  be  a  '  mill'  be- 
tween thraa."     (Kuch  langhter.) 


"What  wonld  be  the  present 
expression  for  fonrpeoce  P  Why, 
0166  (a  langh) ;  for  threepence  F 
■0125;  fOT  a  penny  P  -004166, 
Uid  BO  on  ad  injinilum  (a  laugh) ; 
for  a  half.pennyP  -002083  ad 
it^tum.  (A  langh).  What 
WDoId  be  the  present  expression 
for  a  farthing  ?  Why,  -0010416 
ad  inJinittMn.  (A  langh).  And 
thia  was  the  system  which  was  to 
cause  sneh  a  saving  in  figures, 
and  these  were  the  qnantitiea 
into  which  the  poor  would  have 
to  reduce  the  cnrrent  coin  of 
the  realm.  (Uheera).  With  every 
respect  for  decimal  fractions,  of 
which  he  boasted  no  profound 
knowledge,  he  doubted  whether 
the  poor  were   equal  to  mental 


We  should  hardly  believe  all 
this  to  be  uttered  in  earnest,  if 
we  had  not  known  that  Beveml 
persons  who  have  not  Mr.  Lowe's 
hnmonr,  neverthelesR  have  his 
impressions  on  this  point.  It 
mnst,  therefore,  be  answered : 
but  how  is  this  to  be  done 
seriously  P 
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arithmeUc  of  this  kind,  (bear, 
hear)  and  be  hoped  the  adoption 
of  the  Bjfstem  would  bo  deferred 
until  there  were  Bome  proof  that 
th^  would  be  able  to  understand 
it;  for,  after  all,  thia  was  the 
qnestion  of  the  poor,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  change  would 
£all  npon  them.  Let  the  rich  by 
all  meana  have  pennisBion  to  per- 
plex themBelTes  by  any  diviaion 
of  a  pound  they  pleaaed )  bat  do 
not  let  them,  by  any  experiment 
like  this,  impose  difficulties  npon 
the  poor,  and  compel  men  to 
cany  r«kdy-reckonera  in  their 
pocket  to  give  them  all  these 
fractional  qaantities."  (Hear, 
hear.) 


THalogue  between  a  memher  of 
Parliameiii  and  on  orange-boii, 
three  daijs  afler  the  introdnetum  of 
ihs  compute  decimal  tyttem,.  TiU 
fneraher,  going  down  to  the  House, 
vantt  oranget  to  nutavi  hiM  i>oiet 
in  a  two  hourt'  tpeech  on  moving 
that  100,0001.  he  placed  at  tJie 
ditpoK.1  of  Her  Majegly,  to  avfpl^ 
the  poor  with  ready-rtetonert. 


Boy.  Fine  oranges !  two  a 
penny  !  two  a  penny ! 

Member.  Here,  boy,  two !  . 
Ifow,  how  am  I  to  pay  yoa  P 

Boy.  QivB  yoa  change,  yonr 
hononr. 

Member.  Ah !  bnt  how  ? 
Where's  yonr  ready-reckoner  ? 

Boy.  I  sells  a  better  sort  nor 
them.     Mine's  real  Cheyny. 

it&mber.  Bnt  yoa  see  a  fhr> 
thing  is  now  '001  4166666  ad 
injiniivm,    and    if    we  multiply 

this  by  4 

Bojj.     Hold  hard,  QuT'ner ;   I 
aeos  what    yon're  arter.     Now, 
what'll  yon  stand  if  I  pnte  yon 
up    to    it  P     which    Bill    Smith 
he  pat  me  np  in  two  minatds, 
cause    he  goes   to  the  Ba^ed 
SchooL 
MemW.    Tou  don't  mean  that  yon  do  without  a  book ! 
Boy.    Book  be  blowed.    Come  now,  old  un,  here's  Bummnt  for  both 
on  ua.    I  got  a  florin,  yon  gives  me  faalf-a-crown  for  it,  and  I  lams 
yon  the  new  money,  gives  yon  yonr  oranges,  and  calls  you  a  brick 
into  the  bargain. 

Member  (to  himself).    Never  had  each  a  chance  of  getting  off  half-a- 

crown  for  value  since  that^ fellow  Bowring  carried  his  crochet. 

{Ahttd}.    Well,  boy,  its  a  bargain.    Now! 

Boy.  Wby,  look  'e  here,  my  tramp,  its  a  &rden  more  to  the  tiixy— 
that's  what  it  is. 

Member.     What's  that  ? 

Boy.  Why,  you  knowB  a  sixpence  when  you  sees  it  (Afide). 
Blest  if  I  think  he  does  !  Well,  its  six  bron^iB  and  a  farden  now.  A 
lady  buys  two  oranges,  and  forks  out  a  sixpence ;  well,  in  cootse,  I 
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hands  orer  fippenoe  fordea  aatead  of  fippeace.  I  &lw&ja  givee  a  &rdea 
more  change,  and  takes  according. 

Member  (in  viter  tarprite,  left  hia  orange*  tumile  into  the  gaiter). 
Nevermind!  They  won't  be  wanted  now.  (Walkg  off  oTie  way.  Boy 
makes  a  pas*  of  nato-dlgital  metmerigm,  and  walks  off  the  other  may). 

To  Uie  poor,  who  keep  no  books,  the  whole  secret  is  '  Sixpence 
farthing  to  the  half  shilling,  twelve  pence  half^penny  to  the  shil- 
ling.'  The  «ew  twopence  halfpenny,  or  cent,  will  be  at  once  five  to  the 
shilling. 

In  conolnaion,  we  remark  thai  three  very  common  misconceptiona 
ran  tbrongh  the  hon.  Uember's  argument ;  and,  combined  in  different 
proportionB,  give  variety  to  his  patt«mB. 

Firet,  he  will  have  it  that  we  design  to  bring  the  nnedncated  into 
contact  with  decimal  fractions.  If  it  be  so,  it  will  only  be  as  M. 
Joordain  was  bronght  into  contact  with  prose.  In  fiwt,  Quoi  !  quand 
je  dis,  NieoU,  apportez-moi  men  paniouJUi,  e'est  de  la  prose  ?  may  bo 
rendered — "  What !  do  yon  mean  that  ten  to  the  Jlorin  is  a  cent  a  piece 
tanst  be  called  decim&l  reckoning  ?  "  If  we  had  to  comfort  a  poor 
man,  hoiror-strnck  by  the  threat  of  decimals,  we  should  tell  him  what 
manner  of  fractions  bad  been  inflicted  npon  him  hitherto ;  nothing 
less  awfiil  than  quartO'dwideeimo-vicegimuiU,  we  shonld  asanre  him. 

Secondly,  he  assumes  that  the  penny,  snch  as  it  now  is,  will  remain, 
as  a  coin  of  estimation,  after  it  has  cease.)  to  be  a  coin  of  exchange  ; 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  will  continue  to  think  of  prices  in  old 
pence,  and  to  calcnlate  them  in  new  ones,  or  else  in  new  mils.  No 
answer  is  required  to  this,  beyond  the  mere  statement  of  the  nature  of 
the  assamption  and  denial. 

Thirdly,  he  attributes  to  the  nnedncated  community  awant  of  per- 
ception and  of  operative  power  which  really  does  not  beloi^  to  them. 
The  evidence  offered  to  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  shows  that  no 
fear  is  entertained  on  this  point  by  those  who  come  most  in  contact 
with  farthing  purchasers.  And  this  wonld  seem  to  be  a  rule, — that  is, 
fear  of  the  iutelHgence  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  not  in  daily  communication  with  them,  no  fear  at  all  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  distinction  happened  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  The  Admiialty  reqnest«d  the  Astronomical  Society  to 
report  on  the  alterations  which  shonld  be  made  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  the  seaman's  guide-book  over  the  ocean.  The  greatest 
alteration  proposed  was  the  description  of  celestial  phenomena  in  mean 
(or  clock  time),  instead  of  apparent  (or  sundial)  time,  till  then  always 
employed.  This  change  would  require  that  in  a  great  many  operations 
the  seaman  should  let  alone  wliat  he  formerly  altered  by  addition  or 
8nl)ti  action,  and  alter  by  addition  or  sabtraction  what  he  formerly  let 
alune ;  provided  always  that  what  he  formerly  altered  by  addition  he 
should,  when  be  altered  at  all,  alter  by  sabtraction,  and  vice  versd. 
This  was  a  tolurably  ditEcult  change  for  uneducated  skippers,  working 
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hj  rales  the;  had  only  leftmed  hj  rote.  The  AstroDomicail  Society 
appointed  a  Committee  of  forty,  of  vhom  nine  were  naral  officers  or 
merchaDt  Beamen  [I  was  on  tbiB  Committee].  Some  men  of  science 
were  mnch  afraid  of  the  change.  They  oonid  not  trust  an  ignorant 
skipper  or  mate  to  make  those  alterations  in  their  roatine,  on  the 
oorreotness  of  which  the  ship  might  depend.  Had  the  Committee 
oonBisted  of  men  of  science  only,  the  change  might  never  have  been 
Tentared  on.  Bnt  the  naval  men  langhed,  and  said  there  was  uotbing 
to  fear ;  and  on  their  authority  the  alteration  was  made.  The  npsbot 
was,  that,  after  the  new  almanacs  appeared,  not  a  word  of  complaint 
was  ever  heard  on  the  matter.  Had  the  Honse  of  Commons  had  to 
decide  this  qaestion,  with  Mr.  Lowe  to  quote  the  description  given  by 
Basil  Hall  (who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  Committee)  of  an  obser- 
vation on  which  the  safety  of  tbe  ship  depended,  worked  ont  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  in  a  gale  of  wind  off  a  lee  shore,  this  simple  and 
nsefnl  change  might  at  this  moment  have  been  in  the  bauds  of  it  a 
tenth  Qoremment  Commission.' 

{_Aug.  li,  1866,  The  Committee  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of 
1830 :  it  oousiBted  of  forty  members.  Death,  of  coarse,  has  been  bnsy : 
there  are  now  left  Lord  Shaflesbnry,  Mr.  Babbage,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Sir  Thoma«  Maolear  (Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope), 
Dr.  Bobinson  (of  Amu^h),  Sir  James  South,  Lord  Wrotteeley,  and 
myself]. 

Project  of  a  new  system  of  arithmetic,  weight,  measure,  and  coins, 
proposed  to  be  called  the  tonal  system,  with  sixteen  to  the  base. 
By  J.  W.  Mystrom.    Philadelphia,  1862,  8vo. 

That  is  to  say,  sisteea  is  to  take  the  place  of  t«ii,  and  to  be 
writt«D  10.  The  whole  language  is  to  be  changed ;  every  man  of 
us  is  to  be  sixteen-stringed  Jack  and  every  woman  sizteen- 
etringed  Jill.  Our  old  onf,  twoj  three,  up  to  sixteen,  are  to  be 
{Noll  going  for  nothing,  which  will  please  those  who  dislike  the 
memory  of  Old  IfoU)  replaced  by  An,  De,  Ti,  Go,  Su,  By,  Ba,  Me, 
Ni,  Ko,  Hu,  Vy,  La,  Po,  Fy,  Ton ;  and  then  Ton-an,  Ton-de,  Ac. 
foi  17,  18,  &c.     The  number  which  in  the  system  has  the  symbol 

28(13)5(11)7(14)0(15) 
(using  OUT  present  compounds  instead  of  new  types)  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced 

Detam-memill-lasan-Buton-hubong-ramill-posaniy. 
The  year  is  to  have  sixteen  months,  and  here  they  are : — 

Annary,  Debrian,  Timander,  Qostns, 
Snvenary,  Bylian,  Batamber,  Mesndiua, 
Nictoary,  Eolnmbian,  Hnsamber,  Vyctorins, 
Lamboaiy,  Polian,  Fylauder,  Tonborins. 
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Surely  An-montli,  De-month,  &c  would  do  as  well.  Probably 
the  wants  of  poetry  were  considered.  But  what  are  we  to  do  witti 
our  old  poets  ?     For  example — 

It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 

High  rose  in  cloudless  bloe  the  moon. 

Let  us  translate — 

It  was  a  night  of  loraly  Nictoary, 

High  rose  in  clondleBs  blae  the  (what,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  IB  absard  F). 

And  again,  Fylander  thrown  into  our  December!  What  is  to 
become  of  those  lines  of  Praed,  which  I  remember  coming  out 
when  I  was  at  Cambridge, — 

Oh !  Dow's  the  time  of  all  the  year  for  flowers  and  fan,  the  May-days  j 
To  trim  yonr  whiskers,  cnrl  your  hair,  and  sinivate  the  ladies. 

If  I  were  asked  which  I  preferred,  this  system  or  that  of  fiaroD 
Ferrari  already  mentioned,  proceeding  by  twdvea,  I  should  reply, 
with  -Caodide,  when  he  had  the  option  given  of  running  the 
gauntlet  or  being  shot :  Lea  volont^  sont  libres,  et  je  ne  veux  ni 
I'un  ni  I'autre.  We  can  imagine  a  speculator  providing  Buch  a 
system  for  Utopia  as  it  would  be  in  the  mind  of  a  Laputan :  but 
to  explain  how  an  engineer  who  has  surveyed  mankind  from 
Philadelphia  to  Kostof  on  the  Don  should  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  idea  of  such  a  system  being  actually  adopted,  would  beat  a 
jury  of  Bolar-system-makerB,  though  they  were  shut  up  from  the 
Ix^nning  of  Anuary  to  the  end  of  Tonborius.  When  I  see  such 
a  scheme  as  this  imagined  to  be  practicable,  I  admire  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  in  providing  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  &c.,  to 
open  a  harmless  sphere  of  action  to  the  possessors  of  the  kind  of 
ingenuity  which  it  displays.  Those  who  cultivate  mathematics 
have  a  right  to  speak  strongly  on  such  efforts  of  arithmetic  as 
this :  for,  to  my  knowledge,  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  are 
frequently  disposed  to  imagine  that  their  makers  are  true 
brothers  of  the  craft,  a  little  more  intelligible  than  the  rest. 

Vis  inertiie  victa,  or  Fallacies  affecting  science.    By  James  Reddie. 
London,  1862,  8vo. 

An  attack  on  the  Newtonian  mechanics ;  revolution  by  gravi- 
t;ition  demoOBtrably  Impossible;  much  to  be  said  for  the  earth 
being  the  immovable  centre.  A  good  analysis  of  contents  at  the 
beginning,  a  thing  seldom  found.     The  author  has  followed  up 
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his  attack  ia  a  paper  Bubmitted  to  the  British  Association,  but 
vhich  it  appears  the  Association  declined  to  consider.  It  is 
entitled — 

Vtetoria  Jiilo  delo;  or,  Modem  AHtronomy  recast  London, 
18C3,  8yo. 

At  the  end  is  a  criticism  of  Sir  G.  Lewis's  *  History  of  Ancienl 
Astronomy.' 

On  the  definition  and  nature  of  the  8cienoe  of  Political  Eoonomj. 
By  H.  Dnnning  Macleod,  Esq.     Cambridge,  1862,  8to. 

A  paper  read — but,  according  to  the  report,  not  understood — at 
the  British  Association.  There  is  a  notion  that  political  economy 
is  entirely  mathematical;  and  its  negative  quantity  is  strongly 
recommended  for  study :    it  contains  '  the  whole  of  the  Funds, 

Credit,  32  parts  out  of  33  of  the  value  of  Land .'     The 

mathematics  are  described  as  consisting  of— first,  number,  or 
Arithmetic  ;  secondly,  the  theory  of  dependent  quaatitiee,  sub- 
divided into  dependence  by  cause  and  effect,  and  dependence  by 
eimultaneous  variations ;  thirdly,  '  independent  quantities  or 
unconnected  events,  which  is  the  theory  of  probabilities.'  I  am 
not  ashamed,  having  the  British  Aseociation  as  a  co-non-intel- 
ligent, to  say  I  do  not  understand  this :  there  is  a  paradox  in  it, 
and  the  author  should  give  further  explanation,  especially  of  hia 
negative  quantity.  Mr.  Macleod  has  gained  praise  from  great 
names  for  his  political  economy  ;  hut  this,  I  suspect,  must  have 
been  for  other  parts  of  his  system. 

On  the  principlee  and  practice  of  just  Intonation,  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  tempenunent  .  .  .  By  General  Perronet  Thomp- 
son.   Sixth  Edition.    London,  Itj62,  8vo. 

Here  is  General  Thompson  again,  with  another  paradox :  but 
always  master  of  the  subject,  always  well  up  in  what  his  prede- 
cessors have  done,  and  always  aiming  at  a  useful  end.  He  desires 
to  abolish  temperament  by  additional  keys,  and  baa  constructed 
an  enharmonic  organ  with  forty  sounds  in  the  octave.  If  this  can 
be  introduced,  I,  for  one,  shall  delight  to  hear  it :  hut  there  are 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  greater  than  stood  even  in  the 
way  of  the  repeal  of  the  bread-tax. 

In  a  paper  on  the  beats  of  organ-pipes  and  on  temperament 
published  some  years  ^o,  I  said  that  equal  temperament  ap- 
peared to  me  insipid,  and  not  bo  agreeable  as  the  effect  of  the 
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instrameDt  when  in  progress  tovards  being  what  ia  called  out  of 
tune,  before  it  becomeB  offensively  wrong.  There  is  throughout 
that  period  unequal  t«mperament,  determined  by  accideut. 
General  Thompson,  taking  me  one  way,  says  I  have  launched  a 
declaration  which  is  likely  to  make  an  epoch  in  musical  practice; 
a  public  musical  critic,  taking  me  another  way,  quizzes  me  for 
preferring  music  out  of  tune,  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  either 
one  remark  or  the  other.  My  opponent  critic,  I  suspect,  takes 
equally  tempered  and  in.  tv/ne  to  be  phrases  of  one  meaning. 
But  by  equal  temperament  is  meant  equal  distribution  among  all 
the  keys  of  the  error  which  an  instrument  itiust  have,  which,  with 
twelve  sounds  only  in  the  octave,  professes  to  be  6t  for  all  the 
keys.  I  ani  reminded  of  the  equal  temperament  which  was  once 
applied  to  the  postmen's  jackets.  The  coats  were  all  made  for 
the  average  man :  the  consequence  was  that  all  the  tall  men  had 
their  tails  too  short ;  all  the  short  men  had  them  too  long. 
Some  one  innocently  asked  why  the  tall  men  did  not  change  coats 
with  the  short  ones. 

A  diagram  Uhutrating  a  diaoovery  in  the  relation  of  circles  to 
right-lined  geometrical  figure.    London,  1803, 12mo. 

The  circle  is  divided  into  equal  sectors,  which  are  joined  head 
and  tail :  but  a  property  is  supposed  which  is  not  true. 

An  attempt  to  assign  Uie  sqnare  roots  of  negative  powers ;  or 
what  is  V'  -  1 P    By  F.  H.  Laing.    London,  186EI,  8»o. 

If  I  understand  the  author,  —a  and  +a  are  the  square  roots 
of  — o*,  as  proved  by  multiplying  them  together.  The  author 
seema  quite  unaware  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifty 
years. 

Dnal  Arithmetic  A  new  ori;.  By  Oliver  Byrne.  London, 
1863,  8vo. 

The  plan  is  to  throw  numbers  into  the  form  ail-Vf  (l-Ol)' 

(I'OOiy and  to  operate  with  this  form.     This  is  an  ingenious 

and  elaborate  speculation ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  author  has 
practised  his  method  until  he  could  surprise  any  one  else  by  his 
use  of  it.  But  I  doubt  if  he  will  persuade  others  to  use  it.  As 
asked  of  Wilkins's  universal  language,  Where  is  the  second  man 
to  come  from  ? 

An  effective  predecessor  in  the  same  line  of  invention  was  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Weddle,  in  his  *  New,  simple,  and  general  method 
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of  solving  numflric  eqiiatloDS  of  all  orders,'  4to,  1842.  The 
Royal  Society,  to  wliicli  this  paper  was  offered,  declined  to  print 
it:  they  ought  to  have  printed  an  organieed  method,  which,  with- 
out subsidiary  tables,  showed  them,  in  six  quarto  pages,  the 
solution  (a:«i  8'367975431)  of  the  equation 

1379-G64a!*»»  +  2086034  x  10"»*"»  - 17290224  x  10"  V+2524156 
X  10»"  =  0. 

The  method  proceeds  by  successive  factors  of  the  form,  a  being 

the  first  approximation,  a  x   1*6  x    1-Oc  x   1-00(2 In 

my  copy  I  find  a  few  corrections  made  by  me  at  the  time  in  Mr. 
Weddle'e  announcement.  '  It  was  read  before  that  learned  body 
[the  R.  S.]  and  they  were  pleased  [but]  to  transmit  their  thanks 
to  the  author.  The  en[dis]couragement  which  he  received  induces 
[obliges]  him  to  lay  the  result  of  his  enquiries  in  this  important 
branch  of  mathematics  before  the  public  [,  at  his  own  expense ; 
he  being  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Xewcnstle].  Which  is  most 
satirical,  Mr.  Weddle  or  myself?  The  Society,  in  t-be  account 
which  it  gave  of  this  paper,  described  it  as  a  '  new  and  remark- 
ably simple  method '  posBessing  '  St^veral  important  advantages.' 
Mr.  Kutherford's  extended  value  of  v  was  read  at  the  very  next 
meeting,  and  was  printed  in  the  Transactional  and  veiy 
properly:  Mr.  Weddle's  paper  was  excluded,  and  very  very 
improperly. 

I  think  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  indisposition  to  look  at 
and  encourage  improvements  of  calculation  which  ooce  marked 
the  lioyal  Society  is  no  longer  in  existence.  But  oot  without 
severe  lessons.  They  had  the  luck  to  accept  Homer's  now  cele- 
brated paper,  containing  the  method  which  is  far  on  the  way  to 
become  universal :  but  they  refused  the  paper  in  which  Homer 
developed  his  views  of  this  and  other  subjects :  it  was  printed  by 
T.  S.  Davies  after  Homer's  death.  I  make  myself  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  the  Society  could  not  reject  this  paper,  yet 
felt  unwilling  to  print  it,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  which  was  done. 

But  the  severest  lesson  was  the  loss  of  Barretfs  Method,  now 
the  universal  instrument  of  the  actuary  in  his  highest  calculations. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Koyal  Society,  and  refused  admission  into 
the  Tranaactiona  ;  Francis  Baily  printed  it.  The  Society  is  now 
better  informed  :  '  lw6  and  leam^  meaning  '  mutt  live,  so  better 
learrty'  ought  to  be  the  especial  motto  of  a  corporation,  and  is 
generally  acted  on,  more  or  less. 

Homer's  method  begins  to  be  introduced  at  Cambridge  :  it  was 
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pabUshed  in  1820.  I  remember  (.bat  when  I  first  went  to 
Cambridge  (in  1823)  I  heard  my  tutor  aay,  in  coDvereation,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  true  method  of  solving  equations  is  the  one 
which  was  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  PhiXosophical  Trana- 
acHoTia.  I  wondered  it  was  not  taught,  but  presumed  that  it 
belonged  to  the  higher  mathematics.  This  Homer  himself  had 
in  bis  head ;  and  in  a  sense  it  is  true ;  for  all  lower  branches 
belong  to  the  higher:  but  he  would  have  stared  to  have  been 
told  that  be,  Horner,  waa  without  a  European  predecessor,  and, 
in  the  distinctive  part  of  his  discovery  was  heir-at-law  to  the 
nameless  Brahmin — Tartar — Antenoachian — what  you  please — 
who  concocted  the  extraction  of  the  square  root. 

It  was  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  after  I  had  thus  heard 
a  Cambridge  tutor  show  sense  of  the  true  place  of  Homer's 
method,  that  a  pupil  of  mine  who  had  passed  on  to  Cambridge 
was  desired  by  his  college  tutor  to  solve  a  certain  cubic  equation 
— one  of  an  integer  root  of  two  figures.  In  a  minute  the  work 
and  answer  were  presented,  by  Homer's  method.  *  How  I '  said  the 
tutor,  *  this  can't  be,  you  know.'  '  There  is  the  answer,  Sir  1 '  said 
my  pupil,  greatly  amused,  for  my  pupils  learnt,  not  only  Homer's 
method,  but  the  estimation  it  held  at  Cambridge.  '  Yes  I '  said  the 
tutor, '  there  is  the  answer  certainly ;  but  it  atajids  to  reason  that 
a  cubic  equation  cannot  be  solved  in  this  space.'  He  then  sat 
down,  went  through  a  process  about  ten  times  as  long,  and  then 
said  with  triumph :  '  There  I  that  is  the  way  to  solve  a  cubic 
equation  I ' 

I  think  the  tutor  in  this  case  was  never  matched,  except  by  the 
country  organist.  A  master  of  the  instrument  went  into  the  organ- 
loft  during  service,  and  asked  tbe  organist  to  let  himplay  the  con- 
gregation out  \  consent  was  given.  Tbe  stranger,  when  the  time 
came,  began  a  voluntary  which  made  the  people  open  their  ears, 
and  wonder  who  had  got  into  the  loft :  they  kept  their  places  to 
enjoy  the  treat.  When  the  organist  saw  this,  he  pushed  the 
interloper  off  the  stool,  with  '  You'll  never  play  'em  out  this  side 
Christmas.'  He  then  began  his  own  drone,  and  the  congregation 
began  to  move  quietly  away.  '  There,'  said  he,  '  that's  the  way  to 
play  'em  out  I ' 

X  have  not  scrupled  to  bear  hard  on  my  own  University,  on  the 
Soyal  Society,  and  on  other  respectable  existences :  being  very 
much  the  friend  of  all.  I  will  now  clear  the  Royal  Society  from 
a  very  small  and  obscure  slander,  simply  because  I  know  how. 
This  dissertation  began  with  tbe  work  of  Mr.  Oliver  Byrne,  the 
dual  arithmetician,  &c.   This  writer  published,  in  1849,  a  method 
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of  calculating  logaritlims.  First,  a  long  list  of  instances  in  wbicti, 
as  he  alleges,  foTeign  diKcoverers  have  been  pillaged  by  EngliBli- 
meD,  or  turned  into  Englishniei] :  for  esample,  O'Neill,  so  callel 
by  Mr.  Byrne,  the  rectifier  of  the  eemi-cubical  parabola  claimed 
by  the  Se^ods  under  the  name  of  Neal :  the  grandfather  of  this 
mathematician  waa  conspicuous  enough  as  Neal;  he  was  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  This  list,  says  the  writer,  might  be  continued 
without  end ;  b\it  he  has  mercy,  and  finishes  with  his  own  case,  as 
follows : — '  About  twenty  years  ago,  I  discovered  this  method  of 
directly  calculating  logarithms.  I  could  generally  find  the  loga- 
rithm of  any  number  in  a  minute  or  two  without  the  use  of  books 
or  tables.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  subjected  me  to  all 
sorts  of  prying.  Some  asserted  that  I  committed  a.  table  of 
logarithms  to  memory ;  others  attributed  it  to  a  peculiar  mental 
property;  and  when  Societies  and  individuals  failed  to  extract 
my  secret,  they  never  failed  to  traduce  the  inventor  and  the 
invention.  Among  the  learned  Societies,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Ijondon  played  a  very  biise  part.  When  I  have  more  space  and 
time  at  my  disposal,  I  will  revert  to  this  subject  again.' 

Such  a  trumpery  story  as  this  remains  unnoticed  at  the  time ; 
but  when  all  are  gone,  a  stray  copy  from  a  stall  falls  into  hands 
which,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  make  history  of  it.  It 
is  a  very  curious  distortion.  The  reader  may  take  it  on  my 
authority,  that  the  Hoyal  Society  played  no  part,  good  or  bad,  nor 
had  the  option  of  playing  a  part.  But  I  myself  ^rsmat/na/u^; 
and  when  the  author  has  '  space  and  time '  at  his  disposal,  be 
must  not  take  all  of  them  ;  I  shall  want  a  little  of  both. 


The  Diystery  of  being ;  or  are  ultimate  at^ms  inhabited  worlds  F 
By  Nicholas  Odgers.     Bedrnth  and  London,  18C3,  gvo. 

This  book,  as  a  j}aradox,  beats  quadrature,  duplication,  trisec- 
tion,  philosopher's  htone,  perpetual  motion,  magic,  astrology, 
mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism,  homceopathy,  hydropathy, 
kinesipathy.  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  Bishop  Colenso,  all  put 
together.  Of  all  the  suppositions  I  have  given  as  actually  argued, 
this  is  the  one  which  is  hardest  to  deny,  and  hardest  to  admit. 
Reserving  the  question — as  beyond  human  discussion — whether 
our  particles  of  carbon,  &c.  are  clusters  of  worlds,  the  author 
produces  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  are  at  least  single 
worlds.  Of  course— though  not  mentioned — the  possibility  is  to 
be  added  of  the  same  thing  being  true  of  the  particles  which 
make  up  our  particles,  and  so  down,  for  ever :  and,  on  the  other 
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band,  of  our  planets  and  atars  as  being  particlee  in  some  larger 
univeTse,  and  bo  up,  for  ever. 

Great  fleas  hare  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em, 

And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  injinitam. 

And  the  great  fleas  themselves,  ia  tnm,  have  greater  fleas  to  go  on  ; 

While  these  again  have  greater  still,  and  greater  still,  and  so  on. 

I  have  often  had  the  notion  that  all  the  nebulse  we  see,  in- 
cluding OUT  own,  which  we  call  the  Milky  Way,  may  be  particles 
of  BDuff  in  the  box  of  a  giant  of  a  proportionately  larger  universe. 
Of  course  the  minim  of  time — a  million  of  years  or  whatever  the 
geologists  make  it — which  our  little  affair  has  lasted,  is  but  a 
very  small  fraction  of  a  second  to  the  great  creature  in  whose 
nose  we  shall  all  be  in  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
millions  of  millions  of  years. 

All  this  is  quite  possible,  and  the  probabilities  for  and  against 
are  quite  out  of  our  reach.  Perhaps  also  all  the  worlds,  both 
above  and  below  ua,  are  fac-similea  of  our  own.  If  so,  away  goes 
free  will  for  good  and  all ;  unless,  indeed,  we  underpin  our 
system  with  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  fac-simile  bodies  of 
difierent  sizes  are  actuated  by  a  common  soul.  These  acute 
supplementary  notions  of  mine  go  far  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  common  theory  that  the  soul 
inhabits  the  body;  it  has  been  started  that  there  is,  somewhere 
or  another,  a  world  of  souls  which  communicate  with  their 
bodies  by  wondrous  filaments  of  a  nature  neither  mental  nor 
material,  but  of  a  tertium  quid  fit  to  be  a  go-between  j  as  it 
were  a  corpori spiritual  copper  encased  in  a  spiritucorporeal  gutta- 
percha. My  theory  ia  that  every  soul  is  everywhere  m  posse,  as 
the  schoolmen  said,  but  not  anywhere  vn,  actu,  except  where  it 
finds  one  of  its  bodies.  These  a  priori  difiSculties  being  thus 
removed,  the  system  of  particle-worlds  is  reduced  to  a  dry  question 
of  fact,  and  remitted  to  the  decision  of  the  microscope.  And  a 
grand  field  may  thus  be  opened,  as  optical  science  progresses ! 
For  the  worlds  are  not  fac-similes  of  ours  in  time  :  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  our  past,  and  not  a  moment  of  our  future,  but  is  the 
present  of  one  or  more  of  the  particles.  A  will  write  the  death  of 
Caesar,  and  B  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  by  actual  observation 
of  the  processes  with  a  power  of  a  thousand  millions;  C  will 
discover  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium,  and  D  the 
terminatioD  of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Lexicon,  a«  mere  physical 
phenomena.  Against  this  glorious  future  there  is  a  sad  omen ; 
the  initials  of  the  forerunner  of  this  discovery  are — NO  I 
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The  Histoiy  of  the  Supenuttursl  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  in 
all  Churches,  Christian  and  P^^  :  demonatratiDg  a  nuiTeraal 
faith.     B7  Wm.  Howitt.     London,  2  vols.  8to.  1863. 

Mr.  Howitt  ia  a  preacher  of  gpiritualism.  He  cements  an 
enormoue  collection  of  alleged  facts  with  a  vivid  outpouring 
of  exhortation,  and  an  unsparing  Sow  of  sarcasm  agaiust  the 
scomers  of  all  classes.  He  and  the  Rev.  J.  Suiit}i  {ante,  1854) 
are  the  most  thoroughgoing  universalists  of  all  the  writers  I 
know  on  spiritualism.  If  either  can  insert  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge,  be  will  not  let  you  off  one  fraction  of  the  conclusion  that 
all  countriea,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the  theatres  of  one  vast 
spiritual  display.  And  I  suspect  that  this  consequence  cannot  be 
avoided,  if  any  part  of  the  system  be  of  truly  spiritual  origin. 
Mr.  Howitt  treats  the  philosophers  either  as  ignorant  babies,  or 
as  conscious  spirit-fearers :  and  seems  much  inclined  to  accuse  the 
world  at  large  of  dreading,  lest  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  other 
world  their  Christianity  ithould  imbibe  a  spiritual  element  which 
would  unfit  it  for  the  purposes  of  their  lives. 

From  Matter  to  Spirit.  By  C.  D.  With  a  preiace  by  A.  B. 
London,  1863,  8to. 
This  is  a  work  on  Spiritual  Manifestations.  The  author  up- 
holds the  facts  for  spiritual  phenomena :  the  pre&tor  suspends  his 
opinion  as  to  the  cause,  though  he  upholds  the  facts.  The  work 
begins  systematically  with  the  lower  class  of  phenomena,  proceeds 
to  the  higher  class,  and  offers  a  theory,  suggested  by  the  &cts,  of 
the  connexion  of  the~  present  and  future  life.  I  agree  in  the 
main  with  A.  B. ;  but  can,  of  course,  make  none  but  horrescent 
reference  to  his  treatment  of  the  smaller  philosopher.  This  is 
always  the  way  with  your  paradoxera :  they  behave  towards 
orthodoxy  as  the  thresher  fish  behaves  towards  the  whale.  But 
if  true,  as  is  said,  that  the  drubbing  clears  the  great  fish  of 
parasites  which  he  could  not  otherwise  get  rid  of,  he  ought  to 
bear  no  malice.  This  preface  retorts  a  little  of  that  contempt 
which  the  'philosophical  world'  has  bestowed  with  heaped 
measure  upon  those  who  have  believed  their  senses,  and  have 
drawn  natural,  even  if  hasty,  inferences.  There  is  philosopher- 
craft  as  well  as  priestcraft,  both  &om  one  source,  both  of  one 
spirit.  In  English  cities  and  towns,  the  minister  of  religion  has 
been  tamed :  so  many  weapons  are  bared  against  him  when  he 
obtrudeB  his  ofBce  in  a  dictatory  manner  that,  as  a  rule,  there  ia 
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no  more  quiet  and  modest  member  of  society  than  the  urban 
clergyman.  DomiDation  over  religious  belief  is  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  those  who  admit  the  right ;  the  rare  exception 
to  this  mode  of  behaviour  is  laughed  at  as  a  bigot,  or  shunned  as 
a  nuisance.  Bat  the  overbearing  minister  of  nature,  who  snaps 
yon  with  unphiloaophical  as  the  clergyman  once  frightened  you 
with  infidel,  is  still  a  recognized  member  of  society,  wants  taming, 
and  will  get  it.  He  wears  the  priest's  cast-ofT  clothes,  dyed  to 
escape  detection :  the  better  sort  of  philosophers  would  gladly  set 
him  to  square  the  circle. 

The  book  just  named  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  this 
Budget  began  in  the  AthencBum.  It  was  commonly  attributed, 
the  book  to  my  wife,  the  preface  to  myself.  Some  time  after, 
our  names  were  actually  announced  by  the  publisher,  who  ought 
to  know.  It  will  be  held  to  confirm  this  statement  that  I 
announce  our  having  in  our  possession  some  twenty  reviews  of 
-different  lengths,  and  of  all  characters :  who  ever  collects  a 
number  of  reviews  of  a  book,  except  the  author  ? 

A  great  many  of  these  reviews  settle  the  matter  a  priori.  If 
there  had  been  spirits  in  the  matter,  they  would  have  done  this, 
and  they  would  not  have  done  that,  Jean  Mealier  said  there 
could  be  no  God  over  all,  for,  if  there  had  been  one.  He  would  have 
established  a  universal  religion.  If  J.  M.  htiew  that,  J.  M.  was 
right :  but  if  J.  M.  did  not  know  that,  then  J.  M.  was  on  the 
*  high  priori  road,'  and  may  be  left  to  his  course.  The  same  to 
all  who  know  what  spirits  would  do  and  would  not  do. 

A.  B.  very  distinctly  said  that  he  knew  some  of  the  asserted 
facts,  believed  others  on  testimony,  but  did  not  pretend  to  know 
whether  they  were  caused  by  spirits,  or  had  some  unknown  and 
unimagined  origin.  This  he  said  as  clearly  as  I  could  have  said 
it  myself.  But  a  great  many  persons  cannot  understand  such  a 
frame  of  mind :  their  own  apparatus  is  a  kind  of  spint-levcl,  and 
their  conclusion  on  any  subject  is  the  little  bubble,  which  is 
always  at  one  end  or  the  other.  Many  of  the  reviewers  declare 
that  A.  B.  is  a  secret  believer  in  the  spirit-hypothesis :  and  one 
of  them  wishes  that  he  had  '  endorsed  his  opinion  more  boldly.' 
According  to  this  reviewer,  anyone  who  writes  'I  boldly  say  I  am 
unable  to  choose,'  contradicts  himself.  In  truth,  a  person  who 
does  say  it  baa  a  good  deal  of  courage,  for  each  side  believes  that 
he  secretly  fovours  the  other;  and  both  look  upon  him  aa  a 
coward.  In  spite  of  all  this,  A.  B.  boldly  repeats  that  he  feels 
assured  of  many  of  the  facts  of  epiritiiaUsm,  and  that  he  cannot 
pretend  to  affirm  or  deny  anything  about  their  cause. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  illogical  part  of  the  educated  community 
— whether  majority  or  minority  I  know  not ;  perhaps  dx  of  one 
and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other — have  not  power  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction, cannot  be  made  to  take  a  distinction,  and  of  couiee, 
never  attempt  to  shake  a  distinction.  With  them  all  such  thinga 
are  evasions,  subterfuges,  come-ofi^  loopholes,  &c  They  would 
hang  a  man  for  horse-stealing  under  a  statute  against  sheep- 
stealing  ;  and  would  laugh  at  you  if  you  quibbled  about  the 
distinction  between  a  horse  and  a  sheep.  I  divide  the  illogical — 
I  mean  people  who  have  not  that  amount  of  natural  use  of  sound 
inference  which  ia  really  not  uncommon — into  three  classes  :— 
First  class,  three  varieties :  the  Niddy,  the  Noddy,  and  the 
jVoodle.  Second  class,  three  varieties ;  the  Niddy-Noddy,  the 
Niddy-Noodle,  and  the  Noddy-Noodle.  Third  cluss,  undivided : 
the  Niddy-Noddy-Noodle.  No  person  has  a  right  to  be  angiy 
with  me  for  more  than  one  of  these  subdivisions. 

The  want  of  distinction  was  illustrated  to  me,  when  a  boy, 
about  1820,  by  the  report  of  a  trial  which  I  shall  never  fo:^t: 
boys  read  newspapers  more  keenly  tban  men.  Every  now  and 
then  a  bench  of  country  magixtrates  rather  astonishes  the  town 
populations,  accustomed  to  rub  their  brains '  against  one  another. 
Such  a  story  as  the  following  would,  in  our  day,  bring  down  grave 
remarks  &om  above  :  but  I  write  of  the  olden  (or  Eldon)  time, 
when  nothing  but  conviction  in  a  court  of  record  would  displace 
a  magistrate.  In  that  day  the  third-clasn  amalgamator  of  distinct 
things  was  often  on  the  bench  of  quarter-eessions. 

An  attorney  was  charged  with  having  been  out  at  night, 
poaching.  A  clear  aldhi  was  established ;  and  peijuiy  had 
certainly  been  committed.  The  whole  gave  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  ill-willers  thought  the  bench  disliked  the  attorney 
so  much  that  any  conviction  was  certain  on  any  evidence.  The 
bench  did  dislike  the  attorney :  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  be  could  snare  any  partridges  in  the  fields  while  be 
was  asleep  in  bed,  except  the  dream-partridges  which  are  not 
always  protected   by  the   dream-laws.      So   tfae   chairman  said, 

"  Mr. ,  you  are  discharged  ;  but  you  should  consider  this 

one  of  the  most  fortunate  days  of  your  life."  The  attorney 
indignantly  remonstrated,  but  the  magistrate  was  right ;  for 
he  said,  "Mr.  — — ,  you  have  frequently  been  employed  to 
defend  poachers :  have  you  been  careful  to  impress  upon  them  the 

■  Bann  Zach  reUlca  tbU  $,  fHend  of  hii.  in  a  writing  intended  for  puliIicatioD.Bsid 
I7n  etpril  doit  m  frotter  amtM  ho  antrt.  The  cwhops  itrock  it  out.  the  AnatiiM 
police  have  a  keen  eye  for  coanequoiicoB. 
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enormity  of  their  practices  ?  "  It  appeared  in  a  wrangling  conver- 
sation that  the  nu^ietrates  saw  tittle  moral  difference  between 
poaching  and  being  a  poacher's  professional  defender  without 
lecturing  him  on  his  wickedness :  but  they  admitted  with 
reluctance,  that  there  was  a  legal  distinction ;  and  the  brain  of 
N*  could  no  farther  go.  This  is  nearly  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
Westemism  wae  not  quite  extinct.  If  the  present  lords  of  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  want  to  ehine,  let  them  publish  a  true 
history  of  their  own  order.  I  am  just  old  enough  to  remember 
some  of  the  last  of  the  squires  and  parsons  who  protested  t^;ainBt 
teaching  the  poor  to  read  and  write.  They  now  write  books  for 
the  working  classes,  give  them  lectures,  and  the  like.  There  is 
now  no  class,  as  a  class,  more  highly  educated,  broadly  educated, 
and  deeply  educated,  than  those  who  were,  in  old  times,  best 
described  as  partridge-popping  squireens.  I  have  myself,  when  a 
boy,  heard  Old  Booby  speaking  with  pride  of  Young  Booby  as 
having  too  high  a  spirit  to  be  confined  to  books :  and  I  suspected 
that  his  dislike  to  teaching  the  poor  arose  in  fact  &om  a  feeling 
that  they  would,  if  taught  a  little,  pass  his  heir. 

A.  B.  recommended  the  spirit-theory  as  an  hypothesis  on 
which  to  ground  inquiry ;  that  is,  as  the  means  of  suggestion  fur 
the  direction  of  inquiry.  Every  person  who  knows  anything  of 
the  progress  of  physics  understands  what  is  meant ;  but  not  the 
reviewers  I  speak  of.  Many  of  them  consider  A.  B  as  adopting 
the  spirit-hypothesis.  The  whole  book  was  written,  as  both  the 
authors  point  out,  to  suggest  inquiry  to  those  who  are  curious ; 
C.  D.  firmly  believing,  A.  B.  as  above.  Neither  C  D.  nor  A.  B. 
make  any  other  pretence.  Both  dwell  upon  the  absence  of 
authentications  and  the  suppression  of  names  as  utterly  preven- 
tive of  anything  like  proof.  And  A.  B.  saya  that  his  reader  *  will 
give  bim  credit,  if  not  himself  a  goose,  for  seeing  that  the 
tender  of  an  anonymous  cheque  would  be  of  equal  effect,  whether 
drawn  on  the  Bank  of  England  or  on  Aldgate  Pump.'  By  this 
test  a  number  of  the  reviewers  are  fouud  to  be  geese :  for  they 
take  the  authors  as  offering  proof,  and  insist,  against  the  authors, 
on  the  very  point  on  which  the  authors  had  themselves  insisted 
beforehand. 

Leaving  aside  imperceptions  of  this  kind,  I  proceed  to  notice  a 
clerical  and  medical  review.  I  have  lived  much  in  the  middle 
ages,  especi^ly  since  the  invention  of  printing  ;  and  from  thence 
I  have  brought  away  a  high  respect  for  and  grateful  recollection 
of — the  priest  in  everything  but  theology,  and  the  physician  in 
everything  but  medicine.     The  professional  harness  was  unfavour- 
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able  to  all  progress,  except  on  a  beaten  road ;  the  profesBtonal 
bUnkerfl  prevented  all  but  the  beaten  road  from  being  seen :  the 
professional  reins  were  pulled  at  the  slightest  attempt  to  quicken 
pace,  even  on  the  permitted  path  ;  and  the  professional  whip  was 
heavily  laid  on  at  the  slighteet  attempt  to  diverge.  But  when 
the  intelligent  man  of  either  class  turned  his  attention  out  of  his 
ordinary  work,  he  had,  in  most  caseB,  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
a  boy  at  play,  and  like  the  boy,  he  felt  his  freedom  all  the  more 
from  the  contrast  of  school-restraint. 

In  the  case  of  medicine,  and  physics  generally,  the  learned 
were,  in  some  essential  points,  more  rational  than  many  of  their 
present  impogners.  They  pass  for  having  put  a  priori  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  progress :  they  might  rather  be  reproved  for  too 
much  belief  in  progress  obtained  by  a  prioH  means.  They 
would  have  shouted  with  laughter  at  a  dunce  who — in  a  review  I 
read,  but  without  making  a  note — declared  that  he  would  not 
believe  his  senses  except  when  what  they  showed  him  was  capable 
of  explanation  upon  some  known  principle.  I  have  seen  snch 
Btuflf  as  this  attributed  to  the  schoolmen  ;  but  only  by  those  who 
knew  nothing  about  them.  The  following,  which  I  wrote  some 
years  ago,  will  give  a  notion  of  a  distinction  worth  remembering. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians. 

"  The  ignominy  of  the  word  empirio  dates  from  the  ages  in 
which  scholastic  philosophy  deduced  physical  consequeacea  A 
priori ; — the  ages  in  which,  because  a  lion  is  strong,  rubbing  with 
lion's  fat  would  have  been  held  an  infallible  tonic.  In  th<»e 
happy  days,  if  a  physician  had  given  decoction  of  a  certain  bark, 
only  because  in  numberless  instances  that  decoction  had  been 
found  to  strengthen  the  patient,  he  would  have  been  a  miserable 
empiric.  Not  that  the  colleges  would  have  passed  over  his  re- 
turns because  they  were  empirical :  they  knew  better.  They 
were  as  skilful  in  finding  causes  for  facts,  as  facts  for  causes. 
The  president  and  the  elects  of  that  day  would  have  walked  out  into 
the  forest  with  a  rope,  and  would  have  pulled  heartily  at  the  tree 
which  yielded  the  bark  :  nor  would  they  ever  have  left  it  until 
t)iey  had  pulled  out  a  legitimate  reason.  If  the  tree  had  resisted 
all  their  efforts,  they  would  have  said  *  Ah  1  no  wonder  now ;  the 
bark  of  a  strong  tree  makes  a  strong  man.'  But  if  they  had 
managed  to  serve  the  tree  as  you  would  like  to  serve  homceopathy 
then  it  would  have  been  '  We  might  have  guessed  it ;  all  the 
virtiiB  rohorat-lva  has  settled  in  the  bark.'  They  admitted,  as  we 
know  from  MoliSre,  the  virttia  domitiva  of  opium,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  opium  fiicit  dormire.     Had  the  medicine  not 
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been  preriouBly  imovni,  they  would,  strange  aa  it  may  seem  to 
modem  pbarmacopceiBts,  have  accorded  a  vi/rtua  dormitiva  to  the 
new  facU  dormire.  On  this  point  they  have  often  been  misap- 
prehended. They  were  prone  to  infer  /acit  from  a  virtua  ima- 
gined a  priori  ;  and  they  were  ready  in  anpplying/oai  in  fnvour 
of  an  orthodox  viHua.  They  might  have  gone  so  far,  for  example, 
mider  pre-notional  impreBSions,  as  the  alliterative  allopath,  who, 
when  maintenance  of  truth  was  busy  opposing  the  progress  of 
science  called  vacdTtation,  declared  that  some  of  its  patients 
coughed  like  cows,  and  bellowed  like  bulls ;  but  they  never 
refused  to  find  virtvs  when  /aoit  came  upon  them,  no  matter 
"  whence.  They  would  rather  have  accepted  Tenterden  steeple 
than  have  rejected  the  G-oodwin  Sands.  They  would  have 
laughed  their  modem  imitators  to  scom :  but  as  they  are  not 
here,  we  do  it  for  them. 

"The  man  of  our  day — the  &  priori  philosopher — tries  the 
question  whether  opium  can  cause  sleep  by  finding  out  in  the 
recesses  of  his  own  noddle  whether  the  drug  can  have  a  dormitive 
power :  Well  1  but  did  not  the  schoolman  do  the  same  ?  He 
did  ;  but  mark  the  distinction.  The  schoolman  bad  recourse  to 
first  principles,  when  there  was  no  opium  to  try  it  by :  our  man 
settles  the  point  in  the  same  way  vjith  a  Iv/mp  of  opium,  be/ore 
hvm.  The  schoolman  shifted  his  principles  with  his  facts ;  tliu 
man  of  our  drawing-rooms  will  fight  &cts  with  his  principles, 
just  as  an  old  physician  would  have  done  in  actual  practice,  with 
the  rod  of  hia  Church  at  his  back. 

"  The  story  about  Galileo — which  seems  to  have  been  either  a 
joke  made  against  him,  or  by  him  —illustrates  this.  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  was  the  explanation  of  the  water  rising  in  a 
pump :  but  they  found  that  the  water  would  not  rise  more  than 
32  feet.  They  asked  for  explanation:  what  does  the  satiriRt 
make  the  schoolmen  say  ?  That  the  stoppage  is  not  a  fact,  be- 
cause nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ?  No  t  but  that  the  principle 
should  be  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  as  &r  as  32  feet.  And 
this  is  what  would  have  been  done. 

**  There  are  still  among  us  both  priests  and  physicians  who  would 
have  belonged,  had  they  lived  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  to  the 
glorious  band  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  the  majority  of  the  intelli- 
gent, working  well  for  mankind  out  of  the  professional  pursuit. 
But  we  have  a  great  many  who  have  helped  to  abase  their  classes. 
Go  where  we  may,  we  find  specimens  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
ministry  of  religion  and  the  ministry  of  health  showing  them- 
selves smaller  than  the  small  of  other  pursuits.    And  how  is  this  ? 
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First,  because  each  professioo  is  entered  upon  a  mere  working 
umack  of  its  knowledge,  without  any  depth  of  education,  general 
or  professional.  Xot  that  this  is  the  whole  explanation,  not  in 
itself  objectionable  :  the  great  mass  of  the  world  must  be  tended, 
soul  and  body,  by  those  who  are  neither  Hookers  nor  Uarveys : 
let  such  persons  not  venture  ultra  crepida-m,  and  they  are  useful 
and  respectable.  But,  secondly,  there  is  a  vast  upheaving  of 
thought  from  the  depths  of  commonplace  leanuug.  I  am  a 
clergyman  I  Sir  I  I  am  a  medical  man  I  Sir !  and  forthwith  the 
nature  of  things  is  picked  to  pieces,  and  there  is  a  race,  with  the 
last  the  winner,  between  Philosophy  mounted  on  Folly  a  donkey, 
and  Folly  mounted  on  Philosophy's  donkey.  How  fortunate  it  is 
for  Law  that  her  battles  are  fought  by  politicians  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Not  that  it  is  better  done :  but  then  politica 
bears  the  blame." 

I  now  come  to  the  medical  review.  After  a  quantity  of  remark 
which  has  beeo  already  disposed  of,  the  writer  shows  (rreek 
learning,  a  field  iu  which  the  old  physician  would  have  had  a 
little  knowledge.  A.  B.,  for  the  joke's  sake,  had  left  untranslated, 
as  being  too  deep,  a  remarkably  easy  sentence  of  Aristotle,  to  the 
effect  that  what  has  happened  was  possible,  for  if  impossible  it 
would  not  have  happened.  The  reviewer,  in  'simple  astonish- 
ment,'— it  was  simple — at  the  pretended  incapacity — I  was  told 
by  A.  B.  that  the  joke  was  intended  to  draw  out  a  reviewer — 
translates  : — He  says  that  this  sentence  is  A.  B.'s  summing  up  of 
the  evidence  of  Spiritualism.  Now,  being  a  sort  of  alter  ego  of 
A.  B.,  I  do  declare  that  he  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  rest  the  evidence 
of  Spiritualism — -the  spirit  explanation — upon  the  occurrence  of 
certain  facts  proving  the  possibility  of  those  very  facts.  In  truth, 
A.  B.  refuses  to  receive  spiritualism,  while  he  receives  the  facts  : 
this  is  the  gist  of  his  whole  preface,  which  simply  admits  spirit- 
ualism among  the  qualified  candidates,  and  does  not  know  what 
otliers  there  may  be. 

The  reviewer  speaks  of  Aristotle  as  '  that  clear  thinker  and 
concise  writer.'  I  strongly  suspect  that  his  knowledge  of  Aris- 
totle was  limited  to  the  single  sentence  which  he  had  translated 
or  got  translated.  Aristotle  is  concise  in  phrase,  not  in  book, 
and  is  powerful  and  profound  in  thought :  but  no  one  who  knows 
that  his  writing,  all  we  have  of  him,  is  the  very  opposite  of  clear, 
will  pretend  to  decide  that  he  thought  clearly.  As  his  writing, 
so  probably  was  his  thought;  and  his  books  are,  if  not  anything 
but  clear,  at  least  imytliiug  good  but  clear.  Nobody  thinks  them 
clear  except  ;i  persim  who  always*- clears  diiBculties :  which  I  have 
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no  doubt  was  the  reviewer's  habit ;  that  is,  if  he  ever  took  the 
field  at  all.  The  gentleman  who  read  Enclid,  all  except  the  As  and 
Bs  and  the  pictures  of  scratches  and  scrawls,  ia  tiie  type  of  a 
numerous  class. 

The  reviewer  finds  that  the  word  amoagepoticaUy,  used  by  A.  B., 
is  utterly  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  He  hopes  his  tran^ 
lation  of  the  bit  of  Greek  will  shield  him  from  imputation  of 
ignorance :  and  thinks  the  word  may  be  referred  to  the  '  obscure 
dialect' out  of  which  sprung  aneroid,  kaloa  geusia  sauce,  and 
AiKixyTidian  tnmaera.  To  lump  the  first  two  phrases  with  the 
third  smacks  of  ignorance  in  a  Greek  critic ;  for  ava^piKia,  breeches, 
would  have  turned  up  in  the  lexicon  ;  and  kalos  geueia,  though 
absurd,  is  not  obscure.  And  aiuoaynrms,  eomehow  or  other,  is 
as  easily  found  as  ava^vpiSia.  The  word  aneroid,  I  admit, 
has  ptizzled  better  scholars  than  the  critic :  but  never  one  who 
knows  the  unschoTarlike  way  in  which  words  ending  in  i^t  have 
been  rendered.  The  android  barometer  does  not  use  a  column  of 
air  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  instrument.  Now  aepotiSt}s — 
properly  like  the  atmosphere — is  by  scientific  non-scholarship 
rendered  having  to  do  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  dvaepoai&iis — say 
anaeroid — denies  having  to  do  with  the  atmosphere;  a  nice  thing 
to  say  of  an  instrument  which  is  to  measure  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  One  more  absurdity,  and  we  have  anei'oid,  and 
there  you  are.  The  critic  ends  with  a  declaration  that  nothing 
in  the  book  shakes  his  faith  in  a  Quarterly  reviewer  who  said 
that  suspension  of  opinion,  until  further  evidence  arrives,  ia 
justifiable :  a  strange  summing  up  for  an  article  which  insists 
upon  utter  rejection  being  unavoidable.'  The  expressed  aim  of 
both  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  was  to  excite  inquiry,  and  get  further 
evidence :  until  this  is  done,  neither  askB  for  a  verdict. 

Oh  where  I  and  oh  where  I  is  old  Medicine's  learning  gone  I 
There  was  some  in  the  days  of  yore,  when  Popery  was  on  I  And 
it's  oh  1  for  some  Greek,  just  to  find  a  word  upon  I  The  reviewer 
who,  lexicon  in  hand,  can  neither  make  out  anaxyridical,  amos- 
gepotical,  kaloa  geu»iii,  nor  distinguish  them  from  aneroid,  cannot 
be  trusted  when  he  says  he  has  translated  a  sentence  of  Aristotle. 
He  may  have  done  it ;  but,  as  he  says  of  spiritualism,  we  must 
suspend  our  opinion  until  further  evidence  shall  arrive. 

We  now  come  to  the  theological  review.  I  have  before  alluded 
to  the  faults  of  logic  which  are  Protestant  necessities  :  but  I  never 
said  that  Protestant  argument  had  nothvng  but  paralogism.     The 

'  This  "utter  rqrction'"  has  Wn  rapBBtsA  (IB72)l>y  the  sumo  writer. — Eu. 
o  c 
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writer  before  me  attains  this  completeoess :  from  beginning  to 
end  he  is  of  that  coafusion  and  perversion  which,  as  applied  to 
interpretation  of  the  New  Teatameot,  is  ho  common  as  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  Bermon-hearers ;  but  which,  when  applied  out  of 
church,  is  exposed  with  laughter  in  all  subjects  except  theology. 
I  shall  take  one  instance,  putting  some  words  in  italics. 
A.  B.  Theohg'ieal  Criiic. 

Ilj  state  of  mind,  which  refers  ...  he  proceeds  to  argne  that 
the  whole  eittier  to  unaeen  intelli-  he  himself  is  onteide  its  sara^d 
gence,  or  tomething  which  maa  hat  paJe  because  he  refers  all  these 
never  had  any  conceptimi  of,  proves  strange  phenomena  to  vnteeii 
me  to  be  oat  of  the  pale  of  the  tpiritttal  inteUigance. 
Bojal  Society. 

The  possibility  of  a  yet  uni/magmed  cause  is  insisted  on  in 
several  places.  On  this  ground  it  is  argued  by  A.  B.  that 
spiritualists  are  '  incautious '  for  giving  in  at  once  to  the  spirit 
doctrine.  But,  it  is  said,  they  may  be  justified  by  the  philo- 
sophers, who  make  the  flint  axes,  as  tbey  call  them,  to  be  the 
works  of  men,  because  no  one  can  see  what  els»  they  can  be.  This 
kind  of  adoption,  condemned  as  a  conclusion,  is  approved  as  a 
provisional  theory,  suggestive  of  direction  of  inquiry :  experience 
having  shown  that  inquiry  directed  by  a  vrrong  theory  has  led  to 
more  good  than  inquiry  without  any  tJieory  at  all.  All  this  A.  6. 
has  fully  set  forth,  in  several  pages.  On  it  the  reviewer  remarks 
that '  with  infinite  satisfaction  he  tries  to  justify  his  view  of  the 
case  by  urging  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it; 
afler  the  &shion  of  the  philosophers  of  our  own  day,  who  conclude 
that  certain  flints  found  in  the  drift  are  the  work  of  men,  because 
the  geologist  does  not  see  what  else  they  can  be.'  After  this 
twist  of  meaning,  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  say,  and  A,  B.  would 
certainly  join  him,  'There  is  no  need  to  combat  any  such  mode  of 
reasoning  as  this,  because  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  and 
justice  to  any  theory  whatever,  however  fantastic,  profene,  or  silly.' 
And  BO,  having  shown  bow  the  reviewer  has  hung  himself^  I  leave 
him  funipendulous. 

One  instance  more,and  I  have  done.  A  reviewer,  not  theologi- 
cal, speaking  of  the  common  argument  that  things  which  are 
derided  are  not  therefore  to  be  rejected,  writes  as  follows : — '  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  they  who  laughed  at  Jenner  and  vacci- 
nation were,  in  a  certain  but  very  unsatisfactory  way,  witnesses  to 
the  possible  excellence  of  the  system  of  St.  John  Long.'  Of  couise 
it  might :  and  of  course  it  is  said  by  all  people  of  common  sense. 
In  introducing  the  word  'possible,'  the  reviewer  has  hit  the  point : 
I  suspect  that  this  word  was  introduced  during  revision,  to  put 
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the  sentience  into  fighting  order,  hurry  preventing  it  being  seen 
that  the  sentence  was  thus  made  to  fight  on  the  wrong  side. 
Jenser,  who  was  laughed  at,  was  right ;  theiefore,  it  is  not  im- 
possible— that  is,  it  is  poBsiiU — that  a  derided  system  may  be 
right.     Mark  the  three  gradations :  vn  medio  tutisaimua  iim. 

Rffvimver. — If  a  system  be  derided,  it  is  no  ground  of  suspense 
tiiat  derided  systems  have  turned  out  true :  if  it  were,  you  would 
suspend  your  opinion  about  St.  John  Long  on  account  of  Jenner. 
— Aru.  You  ought  to  do  so,  as  to  poeeibility ;  and  before  eaamina- 
tion ;  not  with  the  notion  that  J.  proves  St.  J.  probable ;  only 
poamble. 

Cowmon  Senee. — The  past  emergence  of  truths  out  of  derided 
systems  proves  that  there  is  a  practical  certainty  of  like  occur- 
rence to  come.  But,  iaasmuch  as  a  hundred  speculative  fooleries 
are  started  for  one  truth,  the  mind  is  permitted  to  approach  the 
examination  of  any  one  given  novelty  with  a  bias  against  it  of  s 
hundred  to  one :  and  this  permission  is  given  because  so  it  will 
be,  leave  or  no  leave.  Every  one  has  licence  not  to  jump  over 
the  moon. 

Paradoxer. — Great  men  have  been  derided,  and  I  am  derided  ; 
which  proves  that  my  system  ought  to  be  adopted.  This  is  a 
summary  of  aU  the  degrees  in  which  paradoxers  contend  for  the 
former  derision  of  truths  now  established,  giving  their  systems 
probabiliiy.  I  annex  a  paragraph  which  D  [e  &c.j  inserted  in 
the  Athenteam  of  October  23,  1847. 


"DISCOVEBEES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

«  Aristotle  once  sent  his  servant  to  the  cellar  to  fetch  wine ; — 
and  the  fellow  brought  him  back  small  beer.  The  Stagirite  (who 
knew  the  difference)  called  him  a  blockhead.  '  Sir,'  said  the  man, 
*  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  found  it  in  the  cellar.'  The  philosopher 
muttered  to  himself  that  an  affirmative  conclusion  could  not  be 
proved  in  the  second  figure,— and  Mrs.  Aristotle,  who  was  by,  was 
not  less  effective  in  her  remark,  that  small  beer  was  not  wine 
because  it  was  in  the  same  cellar.  Both  were  right  enough :  and 
our  philosophers  might  take  a  lesson  from  either — for  they 
insinuate  an  affirmative  conclusion  in  the  second  figure.  Great 
discoverers  have  been  little  valued  by  established  schools, — and 
they  are  little  valued.  The  results  of  true  science  are  strange  at 
first, — and  so  are  their's.  Many  great  men  have  opposed  existing 
notions, — and  so  do  they.  All  great  men  were  obscure  at  first, — 
and  they  are  obscure.     Thinking  men  doubt, — and  they  doubt. 
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Their  small  beer,  I  griDt,  has  come  out  of  the  same  cellar  as  the 
wine ;  hut  this  lb  not  enough.  If  they  had  let  it  stand  awhile  in 
the  old  wine-casks,  it  might  have  imbibed  a  little  of  the  flavour." 

Theie  are  better  reviews  than  I  have  noticed ;  which,  though 
entirely  dissenting,  are  unassailable  on  their  own  principles. 
What  I  have  given  represents  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  fraction  of  fairness  and  moderation 
and  suspended  opinion  which  the  doctrine  of  Spirit  Manifestations 
has  met  with — even  in  the  lower  reviews — is  strikingly  large 
compared  what  would  have  been  the  case  fifty  years  ago.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  popular  and  periodical  literatares  are  giving 
us  one  thinker  created  for  twenty  geese  double-featheied  :  if  this 
hope  be  realised,  we  shall  do  I  Seeing  all  that  I  see,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  a  Mend  of  mine  who,  after  reading 
a  good  specimen  of  the  lower  reviewing,  exclaimed — Oh  1  if  all 
the  fools  in  the  world  could  be  rolled  up  into  one  fool,  what  a 
reviewer  he  woidd  make  I 

Calendrier  UniTerael  et  Perpetnel;  par  le  Commandenr  P.  J. 

Arson.      Pabli^  par  ses   Enfans   (CEnvre  posthuiue).      Nice, 

1863,  4to. 
I  shall  not  give  any  account  of  this  curious  calendar,  with  all 
its  changes  and  symbols.  But  there  ia  one  proposal,  which, 
could  we  alter  the  general  notions  of  time — a  thing  of  very 
dubious  possibility — would  be  convenient.  The  week  is  made  to 
wax  and  wane,  culminating  on  the  Sunday,  which  comes  in  the 
middle.  Thursday,  Friday,  Satiirday,  are  ascending  or  waxing 
days ;  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  are  descending  or  waning 
days.  Our  six  days,  lumped  together  after  the  great  distinguish- 
ing day,  Sunday,  are  too  many  to  be  distinctly  thought  of  to- 
gether: a  division  of  three  preceding  and  three  following  the 
day  of  most  note  would  be  much  more  easily  used.  But  all  this 
comes  too  late.  It  may  be,  nevertheless,  that  some  individuals 
may  be  able  to  adjust  their  afTaira  with  advantage  by  referring 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  to  the  following  Sunday,  and  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  to  the  preceding  Sunday.  But  M. 
Arson's  proposal  to  alter  the  names  of  the  days  is  no  more 
necessary  than  it  is  practicable. 


I  am  not  to  enter  anything  I  do  not  possess.  The  reader 
therefore  will  not  learn  from  me  the  feats  of  many  a  man-a<>arm8 
in  these  subjects.     He  must  bo  content,  unless  he  will  bestir 
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himself  for  himself,  not  to  know  how  Mr.  Patrick  Cody  trisects 
the  angle  at  MuUinavat,  or  Professor  Recalcati  squares  the  circle 
at  Milan.  But  thin  last  is  to  be  done  by  subscription,  at  five 
francs  a  head :  a  banker  is  named  who  guarantees  restitution  if 
the  solution  be  not  perfectly  rigorous;  the  banker  himself,  X 
suppose,  is  the  judge.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  of  business  who 
settled  the  circle  in  this  way :  if  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  debtor 
and  creditor  accoimt,  it  can  certainly  be  done  ;  if  not,  it  is  not 
worth  doing.  Montucla  will  give  the  accounts  of  the  lawsuita 
which  w^ers  on  the  problem  have  produced  in  France. 

Neither  will  I  enter  at  length  upon  the  success  of  the  new 
squarer  who  advertises  (Nov.  1863)  in  a  country  paper  that, 
having  read  that  the  circular  ratio  was  undetermined,  *  I  thought 
it  very  strange  that  so  many  great  scholars  in  all  ages  should 
have  &iled  in  finding  the  true  ratio,  and  have  been  determined 
to  try  myself  ...  I  am  about  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
covery, so  until  then  the  public  cannot  know  my  new  and  true 
ratio.'  I  have  been  informed  that  this  trial  makes  the  diameter 
to  the  circumference  as  64  to  201,  giving  ir  =  3'140625  exactly. 
The  result  was  obtained  by  the  discoverer  in  three  weeks  after  he 
first  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  difficulty.  This  quadrator  has 
since  published  a  little  slip,  and  entered  it  at  Stationers'  Hall. 
He  says  he  has  done  it  by  actual  measurement ;  and  I  hear  from 
a  private  source  that  he  uses  a  disk  of  12  inches  diameter,  which 
he  rolls  upon  a  straight  rail.  Mr.  James  Smith  did  the  same  at 
one  time ;  as  did  also  his  partisan  at  Bordeaux.  We  have,  then, 
both  3-125  and  3-140625,  by  actual  measurement.  The  second 
result  is  more  than  the  first  by  about  one  part  in  200.  The 
second  rolling  is  a  very  creditable  one ;  it  is  about  as  much  below 
the  mark  as  Archimedes  was  above  it.  Its  performer  is  a  joiner, 
who  evidently  knows  well  what  he  is  about  when  he  meaeureB ; 
he  is  not  wrong  by  1  in  3,000. 

The  reader  will  smile  at  the  quiet  self-sufficiency  with  which 
*I  have  been  determined  to  try  myself  follows  the  information 
that '  so  many  great  scholars  in  all  ages '  have  &iled.  It  is  an 
admirable  spirit,  when  accompanied  by  common  sense  and  un- 
common self-knowledge.  When  I  was  an  undergraduate  there 
was  a  little  attendant  in  the  library  who  gave  me  the  following, — 
'  As  to  cleaning  this  library.  Sir,  if  I  have  spoken  to  the  Master 
once  about  it,  I  have  spoken  fifty  times :  but  it  is  of  no  use ;  be 
will  not  employ  Uttery  men ;  and  so  I  am  obliged  to  look  after  it 
myself.' 

I  do  not  think  I  have  mentioned  the  bright  form  of  quadrature 
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in  which  a  iiquare  is  ma;le  equal  to  a  circle  l^  makiii|^  each  side 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  circumference.  The  last  squarer  of  this 
kiud  whom  I  have  seen  figtires  in  the  last  numher  of  the 
AthencBum  for  1855 1  he  says  the  thing  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
but  aa  axiom.  He  does  not  know  that  the  area  of  the  circle  ia 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  figure  of  the  same  circuit.  This 
any  one  might  see  without  mathematics.  How  is  it  possible  that 
the  figure  of  greatest  area  should  have  any  one  length  in  its 
circuit  unlike  in  form  to  any  other  part  of  the  same  length  7 

The  feeling  which  tempts  persons  to  this  problem  is  that 
which,  in  romance,  made  it  impossible  for  a  knight  to  pass  a 
castle  which  belonged  to  a  giant  or  an  enchanter.  I  once  gave 
a  lecture  on  the  subject:  a  gentleman  wbo  was  introduced 
to  it  by  what  I  said  remarked,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all 
around,  'Only  prove  to  me  that  it  is  impossible,  and  I  will  set 
about  it  this  very  evening.' 

This  rinderpest  of  geometry  cannot  be  cured,  when  once  it  baa 
seated  itself  in  the  system  :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply  what 
the  learned  call  prophylactics  to  those  who  are  yet  sound.  When 
once  the  virus  gets  into  the  brain,  the  victim  goes  round 
the  flame,  like  a  moth,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  be- 
ginning again  where  he  ended,  and  ending  where  he  begun :  thus 
verifying  the  old  line 

In  giruia  imns  nocte,  ecce  !  et  consamimar  igni. 

Every  mathematician  knows  that  scores  of  methods,  differing 
altogether  from  each  other  in  process,  all  end  in  this  mys- 
terious 3-14159  .  .  .,  which  insists  on  calling  itself  the  circum- 
ference to  a  unit  of  diameter.  A  reader  who  is  competent  to 
follow  processes  of  arithmetic  may  be  easily  satisfied  that  such 
methods  do  actually  exist.  I  will  give  a  sketcb,  carried  out  to 
a  few  figures!,  of  three:  the  first  two  I  never  met  with  in  my 
reading ;  the  third  is  the  old  method  of  Vieta.  [I  find  that  both 
the  first  and  second  methods  are  contained  in  a  theorem  of 
Euler.] 

What  Mr.  James  Smith  says  of  these  methods  is  worth  noting. 
He  says  I  have  given  three  'fancy  proofs '  of  the  value  of  ir :  he 
evidently  takes  me  to  be  offering  demonstration.  He  proceeds 
thus: — 

'  His  first  proof  is  traceable  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  of  radius  1. 
His  second,  to  the  side  of  any  iDscribed  equilateral  triangle  to  a  circle 
of  radins  1.  His  third,  to  a  radios  of  a  circle  of  diameter  1.  Ifow,  it 
may  be  frankly  admitted  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  same  reaalt  by 
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manj  other  modes  of  arithmetical  calcnlation,  all  of  which  maj'  bo 
Bhowu  to  have  Bom«  sort  of  relation  to  a  circle ;  but,  after  tvl],  these 
resnlta  are  mere  exIiibitioDB  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  ratio  of  diameter  to  circumference  in  a  circle  thoa 
the  price  of  sugar  vith  the  mean  height  of  spring  tides,  (parr, 
Oct.  21, 1865).' 

I  quote  this  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases — other  than 
absolute  a^umption  of  the  conclusion — in  which  Mr.  Smith's  con- 
clusiouB  would  be  true  if  hia  premiae  were  true.  Had  I  given 
what  follows  as  proof,  it  would  have  been  properly  remarked, 
that  I  had  only  exhibited  properties  of  numbers.  But  I  took 
care  to  tell  my  reader  that  I  was  only  going  to  show  him  vnetkoda 
which  end  in  3'14159  .  .  .  The  proo&  that  these  methods  establish 
the  value  of  ir  are  for  those  who  will  read  and  can  undergtand. 

1.  Take  any  diameter,  double  it,  take  l-3rd  of  that  double, 
2-5th8  of  the  last,  3-7th8  of  the  last,  4-9ths  of  the  laet,  5-llthfl 
of  the  last,  and  so  on.  The  sum  of  all  is  the  circumference  of 
that  diameter.  The  following  is  the  process  when  the  diameter 
is  a  hundred  millions;  the  errors  arising  &om  rejection  of 
fractions  being  lessened  by  proceeding  on  a  thousand  miUiona, 
and  striking  otT  one  figure. 


200000000 

81415 

3799 

66666667 

2817 

26666667 

1363 

11428571 

661 

5079S65 

321 

2308802 

166 

1065601 

76 

497281 

37 

234014 

18 

110849 

9 

52785 

5 

25245 

2 

12118 

1 

5834 

314153799 

31415 

9265 

Here  200  &c.  is  double  of  the  diameter ;  666  &c.  is  l-3rd  of 
200  &c;  266  &c.  is  2-5thB  of  666  &c.;  114  &c.  is  3-7ths  of 
266  &e. ;  507  &c.  is  4-9ths  of  114  &c, ;  and  bo  on. 

2.  To  the  square  root  of  3  add  its  half.  Take  half  the  third 
part  of  this ;  half  2-Sth8  of  the  last ;  half  3-7th8  of  the  last ;  and 
so  on.     The  sum  is  the  circumference  to  a  unit  of  diameter. 
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....  1-73205081 
■86t)02MO 

2-59807621 

•43301270 

■08660254 

1855768 

412393 

9S726 

21629 

6047 

1188 

281 

67 

16 


314159265 

3.  Take  the  aquare  root  of  ^ ;  the  square  root  of  half  of  one 
more  than  this ;  the  square  root  of  half  of  one  more  than  the 
last ;  and  so  on,  until  we  come  as  near  to  unity  as  the  number  of 
dgures  chosen  will  permit.  Multiply  all  the  results  together, 
and  divide  2  by  the  product ;  the  quotient  is  an  approximation 
to  the  circimifereoce  when  the  diameter  is  unity.  Taking  aim 
at  four  figures,  that  is,  working  to  five  figures  to  secure  accuracy 
in  the  fourth,  we  have  •70712  for  the  square  root  of  J ;  -92390 
for  the  square  root  of  half  one  more  than  -70712 ;  and  so  on, 
through  -98080,  ^99520,  •99880,  -99970,  -99992, and -99998.  The 
product  of  the  eight  results  is  '63667  ;  divide  2  by  this,  and  the 
quotient  is  3-1413  .  . .,  of  which  four  figures  are  correct.  Had 
the  product  been  -636363  .  .  .  instead  of  -63667  .  . .,  the  famous 
result  of  Archimedes,  22-7th9,  would  have  been  accurately  true. 
It  is  singular  that  no  cyclometer  maintains  that  Archimedes  hit 
it  ejiactly. 

A  literary  journal  could  hardly  admit  as  much  as  the  preceding, 
if  it  stood  alone.  But  in  my  present  undertaking  it  passes  as  the 
halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  many  gallons  of  sack.  Many  more 
methods  might  be  given,  aU  ending  in  the  same  result,  let  that 
result  mean  what  it  may. 

Now  since  dozens  of  methods,  to  which  dozens  more  might  be 
added  at  pleasure,  concur  in  giving  one  and  the  same  result ; 
and  since  these  methods  are  declared  l^  all  who  have  shown 
knowledge  of  mathematics  to  be  deTnonstrated  i  it  is  not  asking 
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too  much  of  a  perBon  who  has  just  a  little  knowledge  of  the  first 
elements  that  he  should  leam  more,  and  put  his  hand  upon  the 
error,  before  he  intrudes  his  aesertion  of  the  existence  of  enor 
npoD  those  who  have  giveu  more  time  and  attention  to  it  than 
himself,  and  who  are  in  posBession,  over  and  above  many  demon- 
strations, of  many  consequences  veri^ng  each  other,  of  which  he 
can  know  nothing.  This  is  all  that  is  required.  Z^et  any  one 
square  the  circle,  and  persuade  his  friends,  if  he  and  they  pleaee : 
let  bim  print,  and  let  all  read  who  choose.  But  let  him  abstain 
ftom  intruding  himeielf  upon  those  who  have  been  satiB&ed  by 
existing  demonstration,  until  he  is  prepared  to  lay  his  finger  OQ 
the  point  in  which  existing  demonstration  is  wrong.  Let  him 
also  say  what  this  mysterious  3'14159...  really  is,  which  cornea  in 
at  every  door  and  window,  and  down  every  chimney,  calling  itself 
tiie  circumference  to  a  unit  of  diameter.  This  most  impudent 
and  successful  impostor  holds  &lae  title-deeds  in  his  bands,  and 
invites  examination :  surely  those  who  can  find  out  the  rightful 
owner  are  equally  able  to  detect  the  forgery.  All  the  quadrators 
are  agreed  that,  be  tho  right  what  it  may,  3-14159...  is  wrong. 
It  would  be  well  if  they  would  put  their  heads  together,  and  say 
what  this  wrong  result  really  means.  The  mathematicians  of  all 
ages  have  tried  all  manner  of  processes,  with  one  object  in  view, 
and  by  methods  which  are  admitted  to  yield  demonstration  in 
countless  case?.  They  have  all  arrived  at  one  result.  A  large 
number  of  opponents  unite  in  declaring  this  result  wrong,  and 
all  agree  in  two  points:  first,  in  differing  among  themselves; 
secondly,  in  declining  to  point  out  what  that  curious  result 
really  is  which  the  mathematical  methods  all  agree  iu  giving. 

Most  of  the  quadrators  are  not  aware  that  it  hag  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  no  two  numbers  whatsoever  can  represent  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  with  perfect  accuracy. 
When  therefore  we  are  told  that  either  8  to  25  or  64  to  201  is 
the  true  ratio,  we  know  that  it  is  no  such  thing,  without  the 
necessity  of  examination.  The  point  that  is  left  open,  aa  not 
fully  demonstrated  to  be  impossible,  is  the  geometi4cal  quadra^ 
tore,  the  determination  of  the  circumference  by  the  straight  line 
and  circle,  used  as  in  Euclid.  The  general  run  of  circle- 
squarers,  hearing  that  the  quadrature  is  not  pronounced  to  be 
demoTistratively  impossible,  imagine  that  the  arithmetical  quad- 
rature is  open  to  their  ingenuity.  Before  attempting  the 
arithmetical  problem,  they  ought  to  acquire  knowledge  enough 
to  read  Lambert's  demonstration  (last  given  in  Brewster's  trans- 
lation of  Legendre's  Geometry)  and,  if  they  can,  to  refute  it.     [It 
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vill  be  given  in  an  Appendix.]  Probably  some  have  begun  in 
this  way,  and  have  caught  a  Tartar  who  has  refused  to  let  them 
go :  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who,  in  producing  his  own 
demonstration,  has  laid  his  finger  on  the  faulty  part  of  Lambert's 
investigation.  This  ia  the  answer  to  those  who  think  that  the 
mathematicians  treat  the  arithmetical  aquarers  too  lightly,  and 
that  as  some  person  may  succeed  at  last,  all  attempts  should  be 
examined.  Those  who  have  so  thought,  not  knowing  that  there 
is  demonstration  on  the  point,  will  probably  adnut  that  a  person 
nho  contradicts  a  theorem  of  which  the  demonstration  has  been 
acknowledged  for  a  century  by  all  who  have  alluded  to  it  aa  read 
by  themselves,  may  reasonably  be  required  to  point  out  the  error 
before  he  demands  attention  to  his  own  result. 

Apopempaia  of  the  Tutelariea, — Again  and  again  I  am  told 
that  I  spend  too  much  time  and  trouble  upon  my  two  tutelaries : 
but  when  I  come  to  my  summing-up  I  shall  make  it  appear  that 
I  have  a  purpose.  Some  say  I  am  too  hard  upon  them  :  but  this 
is  quite  a  mistake.  Both  of  them  beat  little  Oliver  himself  in  the 
art  and  science  of  asking  for  more ;  but  without  Oliver's  excuse, 
for  I  had  given  good  allowance.  Both  began  with  me,  not  I  with 
them :  and  both  knew  what  they  bad  to  expect  when  they  applied 
for  a  second  helping. 

On  July  31,  the  Monday  after  the  publication  of  my  remarka 
on  my  666  correspondent,  I  found  three  notes  in  separate 
envelopes,  addressed  to  me  at  <  7a,  University  College.'  When  I 
saw  the  three  new  digits  I  was  taken  rhythmopoetic,  as  follows — 

Here 's  the  Doctor  again  with  his  figs,  and  by  Heavens ! 
He  was  alw^^  at  sixes,  and  now  he  'a  at  sevens. 

To  understand  this  fully  the  reader  must  know  that  the  greater 
part  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  has  long  been  condensed,  in 
my  mind,  into  the  Turkish  street-ciy — In  the  name  of  the 
Prophet  I  figs  I  I  make  a  few  extracts.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  Dr.  Thorn  grumbles  at  his  private  letters  being  publicly 
ridiculed.  A  man  was  summoned  for  a  glutolactic  assault ;  he 
complained  of  the  publication  of  his  proceeding ;  I  kicked  &c.  in 
confidence^  he  said. 

"  After  reading  yonr  last,  which  tries  in  eveiy  way  to  hold  me  ap  to 
public  ridicule  for  daring  to  write  yon  privately  ['  that  yon  would  be 
d — d,'  omitted  bj  accident]  one  would  say,  Why  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  testy  person  P  [Wrong  word  ;  no  t^ty  person  can  man^e 
cool  and  consecutive  ndicnle.  Qurare,  what  is  this  word  P  Is  it  any- 
thing but  a  corruption  of  theobsolete  ifordfetcA^  of  the  same  meaning? 
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Bome  think  tmtehy  ia  oar  modem  form  of  tetchy,  which  I  groatlj  doobt}. 

My  answer  is,  the  poor  man  is  lamentably  ignorant ;  he  is  not  only  BO, 

bat  *  out  of  the  way '  [qaito  troe  ;  my  readers  know  me  by  this  time 

for  an  ont-of-tbe-way  person.     What  other  cosld  teckle  my  aqond  of 

paiadoxerB  ?     What  other  woold  undertake  the  job  P].     Can  he  be 

bronght  back  and  form  one  of  those  who  in  Esekiel  37  ch.  have  the 

Spirit  breathed  into  them  and  live  .  .  .  Have  I  any  other  feeling 

towards  yon  except  that  of  peace  and  goodwill  ?     [Not  to  yonr  distinct 

knowledge  ;  bnt  in  all  those  who  send  people  to  '  the  other  place '  for 

contempt  of  their  interpretations,  there  is  a  lurking  wish  which  is 

father  to  the  thought ;  '  you  will  be  d — d '  and  you   be  d — d  '  are 

Siamese  twins].     Of  oonrse  yonr  sneer  at  66t3  brought  plain  words ; 

but  when  men  meddle  with  what  they  do  not  understand  (not  having 

the  double  Vahu)  they  mast  be  dealt  with  faithfully  by  those  who 

do  .  .  .  [They  must;  which  jnstifies  the  Budget  of  Paradoxes:  bnt 

no  occasion  to  send  them  anywhere  ;  no  preachee  and  Qoggea  too,  as 

the  negro  said].     Many  will  find  the  text  Prov.  i.  26  ftilty  realized. 

[All  this  contains  distinct  oflsumptioa  of  a  right '  of  course '  to  declare 

accursed  those  who  do  not  respect  the  writer's  vagary]  ...  If  I  could 

but  get  the  Kt  the  Ox-head,  which  in  old  Hebrew  was  jnst  the  Latin 

Digamma,  F,  out  of  yonr  name,  and  could  then  Than  yon  with  the  Than 

of  Ezekiel  ix.  4,  the  x>  then  yon  would  bear  the  number 

M       40     of  a  man  !     But  this  is  too  hard  for  me,  although  not  so 

O        70    for  the  Lord  !  Jer.  xxxii.  17  .  .  .  And  now  a  word:  is 

B     100     ridicule  the  right  thing  in  so  solemn  a  matter  as  the 

G         6     discussion  of  Holy  Writ  ?     [Is  food  for  ridicule  the  right 

N       60     thing  ?     Did  I  discusB  Holy  Writ  ?     I  did  not :  I  con- 

cussed  profane  scribble.    Even  the  Doctor  did  not  diaeuts  : 

266     he  only  enunciated  and  denunciated  ont  of  the  mass  of 
T\  =  X  ^^    inferences  which  a  mystical  head  has  foond  premises  for 
in  the  Bible]." 

[That  ill  opinioDR  are  near  relations  of  ill  wishes,  will  he 
detected  by  those  who  are  on  the  look  out.  The  following  was 
taken  down  in  a  Scotch  Church  by  Mr.  Cohden,  who  handed  it  to 
a  Roman  friend  of  mine,  for  his  delectation  (in  1855) :  *  Lord, 
we  thank  thee  that  then  hast  brought  the  Pope  into  trouble ;  and 
we  pray  that  thou  wouldat  be  mercifully  pleased  to  increase  the 
same.'] 

Here  ia  a  martyr  who  quarrels  with  his  crown ;  a  missionary 
who  reviles  hia  persecutor :  send  him  to  New  Zealand,  and  he 
would  disagree  with  the  Maoris  who  ate  him.  Man  of  unilateral 
reciprocity !  have  you,  who  writ©  to  a  stranger  with  hints  that 
that  stranger  and  his  wife  are  children  of  perdition,  the  bad 
taste  to  complain   of  a  facer   in   return?     As  James  Smith — 
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the   Attorney-wit,   not  tbe   Dock-cyclometer  —  said,   or  Bearlj 
said, 

"  A  pretty  thing,  foraootli  I 

Is  he  to  bnni,  sU  scalding  hot, 

Ue  and  my  wife,  and  am  I  not 

To  job  him  oat  a  tooth  P  " 

Those  who  think  parody  vulgar  will  be  pleased  to  substitute  for 
the  above  a  quotation  from  Butler ; — 

There  'b  nothing  so  absord  or  vain. 

Or  barbaroas  or  inhnm&ne. 

Bat  if  it  lay  the  least  pretence 

To  piety  and  godliness, 

Or  tender-hearted  conscience. 

And  zeal  for  goapel  trnths  profess, — ■ 

Docs  sacred  instantly  coninienoe, 

And  all  that  dare  bnt  qnostion  it  are  straight 

Pronounced  tli'  nncirca  incised  and  reprobate. 

As  malefactors  that  escape  and  fly 

Into  a  sanctuary  for  defence, 

Most  not  be  brought  to  justice  thence, 

Although  their  crimes  be  ne'er  so  great  and  high. 

And  he  that  dares  presnme  to  do't 

Is  sentenced  and  delivered  np 

To  Satan  that  engaged  him  to't. 

Of  all  the  drolleries  of  controversy  none  is  more  amusing  than 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  provoke  a  combat  expect  to  lay 
down  the  laws  of  retaliation.  You  must  not  sthke  this  way  I  you 
must  not  parry  that  way  1  If  you  don't  take  care,  we  shall  never 
meddle  with  you  again  I  We  were  not  pr^ared  for  such  as  this  I 
Why  did  we  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  teaty  person?  M. 
Jourdain  must  needs  show  Xicole,  his  servant-maid,  how  good  a 
thing  it  was  to  be  sure  of  fighting  without  being  killed,  by  carte 
and  tierce :  *  £t  cela  n'est  il  pas  beau  d'Stre  assur^  de  son  fait 
quand  on  ee  bat  contre  quelqu'im  ?  Li,  pousso  moi  un  peu,  pour 
voir,  Nicole.  Eh  bien  1  quoi  ?  M.  Joubdadi.  Tout  beau.  Hola  I 
Ho!  doucement.  Diantre  soit  la  coquinel  Nicole.  Vous  me 
dites  de  pousaer.  M.  Joubdaih.  Oui ;  mats  tu  me  pousses  en 
tierce,  avant  que  de  poueser  en  quarte,  et  tu  o'aa  pas  la  patience 
que  je  pare.' 

His  colleague,  my  secular  tutelary,  who  also  made  an  ana- 
chronistic onset,  with  hie  repartees  and  his  retorts,  before  there  was 
anything  to  fire  at,  takes  what  I  give  by  way  of  subsequent  pro- 
vocation with  a  good  humour  which  would  make  a  convert  of  me 
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if  he  could  afford  '01659265  ...  of  a  grain  of  logic.  He  instantly 
sent  me  hie  photograph  for  the  asking,  and  another  letter  in 
proof.  The  Thor-hammerer  does  nothing  but  grumble,  except 
vhen  he  tells  a  good  story,  which  he  says  he  had  from  Dr. 
Abemethy.  A  Mr.  James  Dunlop  was  popping  at  the  Papists 
with  a  666-rifled  gun,  when  Dr.  Chalmers  quietly  said, '  Why, 
Dunlop,  you  bear  it  yourself,'  and  handed  Mm  a  paper  on  which 
the  numerals  in 

lACOBVS    DVNLOPVS 
1    100      5      500  5     50       5 

were  added  up.  This  is  almost  ae  good  as  the  Filii  Dei  Vioariua, 
the  numeral  letters  of  which  also  make  666.  No  more  of  these 
crazy — I  first  wrote  pxiffrile,  but  why  should  young  cricketers 
be  libelled? — attempts  to  extract  religious  use  from  numerical 
vagaries,  and  to  make  God  over  all  a  proposer  of  salvation  conun- 
drums :  and  no  more  of  the  trumpery  hints  about  future  destiny 
which  it  is  too  great  a  compliment  to  call  blasphemous.  If  the 
Doctor  will  cipher  upon  the  letters  in  in  ^  /*"PV  furpiiTt  fierpti- 
Ortanai  v/uv,  with  double  Vahu  cubic  measure,  he  will  perhaps 
learn  to  leave  off  trying  to  fiighten  me  into  gathering  grapes 
from  thorns. 

Mystical  hermeneutics  may  be  put  to  good  use  by  out-of-the- 
way  people.  They  may  he  made  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
many  to  a  distinction  well  known  among  the  learned.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been  for  1,500  years  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  acknowledged  {o/toXoyav/iei'a),  which  it  has  always 
been  paradox  not  to  receive ;  and  the  controverted  (^avrpLtyofuya), 
about  which  there  has  always  been  that  difference  of  opinion 
which  no  scholar  overlooks,  however  he  may  decide  for  himself 
after  balance  of  evidence.  Eusebius,  who  first  (1.  3,  c  25> 
recorded  the  distinction — which  was  much  insisted  on  by  the 
early  Protestants — states  the  books  which  are  questioned  as 
doubtful,  but  which  yet  are  approved  and  acknowledged  by  many 
—or  tfie  many,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  he  means — to  be  tho 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  second  of  Peter  and  the  second 
and  third  of  John.  In  other  places  he  speaks  doubtingly  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Apocalypse  he  does  not  even  admit 
into  this  class,  for  he  proceeds  as  follows — I  use  the  second  edition 
of  the  English  folio  tnmslation  (1709),  to  avert  suspicion  of  bias 
from  myself : — 

'Among  the  spurious  [t^ni]  let  there  be  ranked  both  the  work 
entitled  the  Acta  of  Paul,  and  the  book  called  Pastor,  and  the  Bece- 
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lalioh  of  Peter:  and  moreover  tJiat  which  is  c&Ued  the  Ejnitle  of 
linmahas,  and  that  named  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apoetlet :  and  moreover, 
as  I  said,  the  Bevelalion  of  John  (if  joa  think  good),  which  aome,  sa  I 
have  eaid,  do  reject,  bnt  others  allow  of^  and  admit  among  thoae  hooka 
which  are  received  as  nnqnoBtionable  and  andoabted,' 

EuBebiuB,  though  he  will  not  admit  the  Apocalypee  even  into 
the  controverted  list,  but  gives  permission  to  cat!  it  spunous, 
yet  qualifiee  bis  permissioD  in  a  manner  which  almost  annihilates 
the  distinctive  force  of  voSot,  and  gives  the  book  a  claim  to 
rank  (if  you  think  good,  again)  in  the  controverted  list.  And 
this  is  the  imprension  received  by  the  mind  of  Lardner,  who  gives 
EuBebiuB  fully  and  fairly,  but  when  be  suma  up,  conBidera  bis 
author  as  admitting  the  Apocalypse  into  tbe  second  list.  A  stick 
may  easily  be  found  to  beat  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 
There  are  whole  fagots  in  writers  as  opposite  as  Baronius  and 
Gibbon,  who  are  perhaps  bis  two  moat  celebrated  sons.  But  we 
can  hardly  imagine  him  totally  misrepresenting  the  state  of 
opinion  of  those  for  whom  and  among  whom  he  wrote.  The  usual 
plan,  that  of  making  an  author  take  the  views  of  bis  reader,  is 
more  easy  in  liis  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  writer :  for,  as  tbe 
riddle  says,  he  is  You-see-by-ufl  ;  and  to  this  reading  of  bis  name 
he  has  often  been  subjected.  Dr.  Xathaniel  Lardner,  who,  though 
heterodox  in  doctrine,  tries  hard  to  be  orthodox  as  to  tbe  Canon, 
is  *  sometimes  apt  to  think '  that  the  list  should  be  collected  and 
divided  as  in  Eusebius.  He  would  have  no  one  of  the  controverted 
books  to  be  allowed,  by  itself,  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Even 
without  going  so  far,  a  due  use  of  early  opinion  and  long  con- 
tinued dincussion  would  perhaps  prevent  rational  people  from 
being  induced  by  those  who  have  the  double  Vahu  to  place  the 
Apocalypse  above  the  Crospels,  which  all  tbe  Bivabuites  do  in 
effect,  and  some  are  said  to  have  done  in  express  words.  But  my 
especial  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of 
665  out  of  666  of  the  mystics  is  to  require  them  to  establieh  the 
Apocalypse  before  they  begin.  See  if  they  even  know  so  much 
as  that  there  ia  a  crowd  of  testimonies  for  and  against,  runniDg 
through  the  first  four  centuries,  which  makes  this  book  the  most 
difficult  of  the  whole  Canon.  Try  this  method,  and  you  will 
escape  beautiful,  as  the  French  say.  Dean  Alford,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  8. 
of  his  New  Testament,  gives  an  elaborate.handling  of  this  ques- 
tion. He  concludes  by  saying  that  he  cannot  venture  to  refuse 
his  consent  to  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle  is  the  autlior.  This 
modified  adherence,  or  nou-nonadherence,  pretty  well  representj 
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the  feeliDg  of  orthodox  Protestants,  when  learning  and  common 
sense  come  together. 

I  have  often,  in  former  days,  had  the  attempt  made  to  place 
the  Apocalypse  on  my  neck  ae  containing  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled. 
The  preceding  method  prevents  success ;  and  bo  does  the  follow- 
ing. It  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  theological  system- 
fighters  do  not  read  the  New  Testament:  they  hunt  it  for 
detached  texts ;  they  listen  to  it  in  church  in  that  state  of 
quiescent  nonentity  which  is  called  reverent  attention :  but  they 
never  read  it.  When  it  is  brought  forward,  you  must  pretend  to 
find  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the  hook  itself:  you  must  read  '  The 
revelation  ...  to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which  mutt  shortly 
come  to  paaa  ....  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth  ....  for  the  time 
ia  of  hand'  You  must  then  ask  your  mystic  whether  things 
deferred  for  1800  years  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  &c.  ?  You 
must  tell  him  that  the  Greek  ia  taj(et,  rendered  '  ehortly,'  is  as 
Btiong  a  phrase  as  the  language  has  to  signify  aoon.  The  inter- 
preter will  probably  look  as  if  he  had  never  read  this  opening : 
the  chances  are  that  he  takes  up  the  book  to  see  whether  you 
have  not  been  committing  a  fraud.  He  will  then  give  you  some 
exquisite  evasion  :  I  have  heard  it  pleaded  that  the  above  was  >i 
mere  preamhle.  This  word  mers  is  all-suflScient :  it  turns  any- 
thing into  nothing.  Perhaps  he  will  say  that  the  argument  is 
that  of  the  Papists :  if  so,  teU  him  that  there  is  no  Christian  sect 
but  bears  tnie  witness  against  some  one  or  more  absurdities  in 
other  sects. 

An  anonyme  suggests  that  in  ra)(ja  may  not  bo  <  soon,'  it  may 
be  '  quickly,  without  reference  to  time  when : '  he  continues  thu«, 
*  May  not  time  be  "  at  hand  "  when  it  is  rsady  to'come,  no  matter 
how  long  delayed?'  I  now  understand  what  •  •  •  and  •  •  " 
meant  when  they  borrowed  my  books  and  promised  (o  return  them 
quickly,  it  was  '  without  reference  to  time  when,'  As  to  time  at 
hand — provided  you  make  a  long  arm — I  admire  the  quirk,  but 
cannot  receive  it  j  the  word  is  iyyvt,  which  is  a  word  of  eloaeneas, 
in  time,  in  place,  in  reckoning,  in  kindred,  £c 

Another  gentleman  is  not  surprised  that  Apocalyptic  reading 
leads  to  a  doubt  of  the  '  canonicity '  of  the  book :  it  ought  not 
to  rest  on  church  testimony,  but  on  visible  miracle.  He  ofiers 
me,  or  any  reader  of  the  Athejiteum,  the  'sight  of  a  miracle  to 
that  effect,  and  within  forty-eight  hours'  journey  (fare  paid).'  I 
seldom  travel,  and  my  first  thought  was  whether  my  carpet-b;ig 
would  be  found  without  a  regular  hunt :  but,  on  reading  further,  I 
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fuund  that  it  wsji  only  a  concordance  that  would  be  wanted. 
Forty  hours'  collection  and  numerical  calculation  of  Greek  nouns 
would  make  it — should  I  happen  to  agree  with  the  writer — many 
hundred  millions  to  one  that  Revelation  xiii  is  Buperhuman. 
There  is  hut  one  verse  (the  fifth)  which  the  writer  does  not  see 
verified.  I  looked  at  this  verse,  and  was  -much  startled.  The 
Budget  began  in  October  1863 :  ^ould  it  last  until  March  1867 
— it  is  now  August  1866 — it  is  clear  that  I  am  the  first  Beast, 
and  my  paradoxers  are  the  saints  whom  I  persecute. 

[The  Budget  did  terminate  in  March  1867 :  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  be  satisfied  with  the  resulting  interpretation.] 

The  same  opponent  is  surprised  that  I  should  suppose  a  Qaitg 
which  '  comes  to  pass '  must  be  completed,  and  cannot  contain 
what  is  to  happen  1800  years  after.  All  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  English  idiom  know  that  a  thing  cornea  to  pass  when  it 
happens,  and  cams  to  pass  afterwards.  But  as  the  original  is 
Greek,  we  must  look  at  the  Greek :  it  is  Sh  ytvttrffzu  for  '  must 
come  to  pass,'  and  we  know  that  tytvtro  is  what  is  tisually  trans- 
lated 'came  to  pass.'  No  word  of  more  finished  completion 
exists  in  Greek. 

And  now  for  a  last  round  of  biter-bit  with  the  Thor-hanunerer, 
of  whom,  as  in  the  other  case,  I  shall  take  do  more  notice  tmtil 
he  can  contrive  to  surpass  himself,  which  I  doubt  his  being  able 
to  do.  He  informs  me  that  by  changing  A  into  n  in  my  name 
he  can  make  a  666  of  me ;  adding,  '  This  is  too  hard  for  me, 
although  not  so  for  the  Lord  I '  Sheer  nonsense !  He  could  just 
as  easily  have  directed  to  '  Prof.  De  Morgnn '  as  have  assigned  me 
apartment  7a  in  University  College.  It  would  have  been  seen 
for  whom  it  was  intended :  and  if  not,  it  would  still  have  reached 
me,  for  my  colleagues  have  for  many  a  year  haitded  all  out-of-the 
way  things  over  to  me.  There  is  no  7a  :  but  7  is  the  Museum  of 
Materia  Medica.  I  took  the  only  hint  which  the  address  gave : 
I  inquired  for  hellebore,  but  they  told  me  it  was  not  now  recog- 
nized, that  the  old  notion  of  its  value  was  quite  obsolete,  and 
that  they  had  nothing  which  was  considered  a  specific  in  senary 
or  septenary  cases.  The  great  platitude  is  the  reference  of  such 
a  difficulty  as  writing  n  for  A  to  the  Almighty  I  Not  childish, 
but  fotuous :  real  childishness  is  delightfhl.  I  knew  an  in&nt 
to  whom,  before  he  could  speak  plain,  his  parents  had  attempted 
to  give  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes:  a  wise  plan,  many  think. 
His  father  had  dandled  him  up-eide-down,  ending  with,  ITiere 
now  I  Papa  could  not  dance  on  his  head  I  The  mannikin  made 
a  solemn  &ce,  and  said,  But  Dod  tood  I     I  think  the  Doctor  has 
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ralther  mistaken  the  way  of  becoming  as  a  little  child,  iotended  in 
Matt,  xviii.  3  :  let  us  hope  the  will  may  be  taken  for  the  deed. 

Two  poets  have  giyea  imageu  of  transitioa  from  infancy  to 
manhood :  Dryden, — for  the  Hind  is  Dryden  himself  on  all  fours; 
and  Wordflworth,  in  his  own  character  of  broad-nailed,  featherless 
biped.— 

The  priest  contioaoB  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thofi  the  child  iroposoa  on  the  man. 

The  child  *8  the  father  of  the  man. 
And  I  coold  wish  mj  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

In  Wordsworth's  aspiration  it  is  meant  that  sense  and  piety 
should  grow  together :  in  Dryden'a  description  a  combination  of 
Mysticism  And  Bigotry  (can  this  be  the  double  Vahu  ?),  personi- 
fied as  '  the  priest,' — who  always  catches  it  on  this  score,  though 
the  same  spirit  is  found  in  all  araociatiouH, — succeeds  the  boguey- 
teaching  of  the  nurse.  Never  was  the  contrast  of  smile  and  scowl, 
of  light  and  darkness,  better  seen  than  in  the  two  pictures.  But 
an  acrostic  distinction  may  be  drawn.  When  mysticism  predomi- 
nates over  bigotry,  we  hare  the  grotesque  picturesque,  and  the 
natural  order  of  words  gives  us  Mab^  an  appropriate  suggestion. 
But  when  bigotry  has  the  upper  hand,  we  see  Bam,  which  is  just 
as  appropriate ;  for  bigotry  nearly  always  deals  with  facta  and 
logic  so  as  to  require  the  application  of  at  least  one  of  the  minor 
words  by  which  diRhoneety  is  signified.  I  think  that  M  is  the 
Doctor's  initial,  and  that  Queen  Mab  tickles  him  in  his  sleep  with 
the  sharp  end  of  a  6. 

{Monday,  August  21.)  Three  weeks  having  elapsed  without 
notice  from  me  of  the  Doctor,  I  receive  a  reminder  of  his  exist- 
ence, in  which  I  find  that  as  I  am  the  Daniel  who  judges  the 
Magi  of  Babylon,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  Daniel  'bore  a 
certain  number,  that  of  a  man  (beloved),  Daniel,  ch.  10.  v.  II, 
and  which  you  certainly  do  not,'  Then,  '  by  Greek  power,' 
Belteshazzar  is  made  =  666.  Here  is  another  awkward  imita- 
tion of  the  way  of  a  baby  child.  When  you  have  sported  with 
the  tiny  creature  until  it  runs  away  offended,  by  the  time 
you  have  got  into  conversation  again  you  will  find  the  game  is 
to  be  renewed :  a  little  head  peeps  out  from  a  hiding-place  with 
*I  don't  love  you.'  The  proper  rejoinder  is,  *  Very  well!  then  I'll 
have  pussy.'  But  in  the  case  before  rae  there  is  a  rule  of  three , 
sum  to  do ;  as  baby  :  pussy  Dr.  ::  666  :  the  answer  required.  I 
will  work  it  out,  if  I  can. 

D  D 
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The  squaring  of  the  circle  and  the  discovery  of  the  Beast  are 
the  two  goals — and  gaols  alao — of  many  unbalanced  intellects, 
and  of  a  few  instances  of  a  lietter  kind.  I  might  have  said  more 
of  666,  but  I  am  not  deep  in  its  bibliography.  A  work  has  come 
into  my  hands  which  contains  a  lai^e  number  of  noted  cases :  to 
some  of  my  readers  it  will  be  a  treat  to  see  the  collection ;  and 
the  sight  will  perhaps  he  of  some  use  to  those  who  have  read 
controversy  on  the  few  celebrated  cases  which  are  of  general 
notoriety.  It  is  written  by  a  learned  decipherer,  a  man  who 
really  knew  the  history  of  his  subject,  the  Rev.  David  Thom,  of 
Bold  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  who  died,  I  am  told,  a  few  years  ago. 

Anybody  who  reads  his  book  will  be  inclined  to  parody  a  criti- 
cism which  was  once  made  on  Paley's  Evidences — *  Well  I  if  there 
be  anything  in  Christianity,  this  man  is  no  foot.'  And,  if  he  should 
chance  to  remember  it,  he  will  be  strongly  reminded  of  a  sentence 
in  my  opening  chapter, — *  The  manner  in  which  a  paradoxer  will 
show  himself,  as  to  sense  or  nonsense,  will  not  depend  upon  what 
he  maintains,  but  upon  whether  he  has  or  has  not  made  a  sufE- 
cient  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by  others,  eapetAaUy  ae  to 
the  mode  of  doing  it,  a  preliminary  to  ioventing  knowledge  for 
himself.'  And  this  is  reinforced  by  the  &ot  that  Mr.  Thom, 
though  a  scholar,  was  not  conspicuous  for  learning,  except  in  this 
his  great  pursuit.  He  was  a  paradoxer  on  other  points.  He 
reconciled  Calvinism  and  eternal  reprobation  with  UniversaUEm 
and  final  salvation ;  shovring  these  two  doctrines  to  be  all  one. 

This  gentleman  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fiev.  John 
-Hamilton  I'hom  (no  relation),  at  or  near  the  same  time,  and 
until  recently,  of  Renshaw  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  who  was  one 
of  the  minority  in  the  Liverpool  controversy  when,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  three  heretical  Unitarian  schooners  exchanged  shotted 
sermons  with  ihvrteen  Orthodox  ships  of  the  line,  and  put  up 
their  challengerB*  dander — an  American  corruption  of  d — d  anger 
— to  such  an  extent,  by  quiet  and  respectful  argument,  that  those 
opponents  actually  addressed  a  printed  intercession  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  Unitarian  triad,  as  for  '  Jevra,  Turks,  Infidels, 
and  Heretics.'  So  much  for  the  distinction,  which  both  gentle- 
men would  thank  me  for  making  very  clear :  I  take  it  quite  for 
granted  that  a  guesser  at  666  would  feel  horrified  at  being  taken 
for  a  Unitarian,  and  that  ft  Unitarian  would  feel  queerified  at 
being  taken  for  a  gueeser  at  666.  Mr.  David  Tbom's  book  is 
'  The  Number  and  Names  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beasts,'  Part  I. 
1848,  8vo. :  I  think  the  second  part  was  never  published.  Igive 
the  Oreek  and  Latin  solutions,  omitting  the  Hebrew:  as  usnal, 
all  the  Greek  letters  are  numeral,  but  only  M  D  C  L  X  V I  of  the 
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T<atin.  I  do  not  give  either  the  decipherers  or  their  reasoDs :  I 
have  not  room  for  this ;  nor  would  I,  if  I  could,  bins  my  reader 
for  one  rather  than  another. 

D.  F.  JuliannB  Csesar  Atheug  (or  Aug.) ;  Diodes  AugustuB ; 
Ludovicns ;  Silvester  Secundue ;  Linus  Secimdiia ;  Vicariua  Filii 
Dei ;  Doctor  et  Rex  Latiuus ;  Paulo  V.  Vice-Deo ;  Vicariue 
Generalis  Dei  in  Terns ;  Ipse  CathoIicEe  Ecclesife  Visibile  Caput ; 
DuzCleri;  Una,  Vera,  Catholica,  Infallibiiis  Eccleaia;  Auotoritas 
politica  ecclesiasticaque  Papalis  (Latina  will  also  do);  Lutherus 
Ductor  Gregis ;  Calvinus  tristis  fidei  interpres ;  Die  Lux ; 
Ludwic ;  Will.  Laud;  Aarttros;  ^  Xartvij  0a<Ti\tia;  nckKijaia 
(ToXf/M ;  tvai'^s',  Ttiiav;  apiovfW,  XafitrtTiti  6viict}Tt)t;  KO/cot 
oStjyot ;  dXi^ftjt  ^a&ipoi ;  iroXtw  ffatTKOVot ;  anvot  &8ueo*  ; 
apTiftct ',  ytvvTfpiKof  ;  ivtvas ;  SiptSucros ;  Bovi^ofltor  7.  tratra  {. 
t}.  I.  e,  a.,  meauing  Boniface  III.  Pope  68th,  bishop  of  bishops  the 
first  1  ovXviot ;  StQt  aifii  ^  ^pat ;  ^  /uaaa  ^  irairun} ;  \ov3fpiMva  ; 
ov^reua ;  Be£Z^  avriSsot  (Beza) ;  ^  aXa^veia  ^lov ;  Mao/tms ; 
iAaoftfrtif  fi, ',  Stof  tifM  tin  701171 ;  lairgrat ;  irairiuricot ;  SuixXo- 
JuuTMvot;  x*^*^'>  PpciTKi;  lof  Hawf,  KOvno**  (cowpox,  t  being 
the  vau  ;  certainly  the  vaccinated  have  the  mark  of  the  Beast)  ; 
Soinreirapn} ;  N.  Bovritraprt  \  tirtropia',  'rra/KSotris  ;  to  fir/a^ifpuiv. 

All  sects  fasten  this  number  on  their  opponents.  It  is  found 
in  Martin  Lautnr,  affirmed  to  be  the  true  way  of  writing  the 
name,  by  carrying  numbers  through  the  Roman  Alphabet.  Some 
Jews,  according  to  Mr.  Thom,  found  it  in  ^ti  it?*  Jeavs  of 
Nazareth.  I  lind  on  inquiry  that  this  satire  was  actually  put 
forth  by  some  mediceval  rabbis,  but  that  it  is  not  idiomatic ;  it 
represents  quite  &irly  '  Jesus  Nazarene,'  but  the  Hebrew  wants 
an  article  quite  as  much  as  the  English  wants  '  the.' 

Mr.  David  Thorn's  own  solution  hits  hard  at  all  sides ;  he  finds 
a  666  for  both  beasts ;  ^  if>pf}i>  (the  mind)  for  the  first,  and 
ixieKnotai  aapKixat  (fleshly  churches)  for  the  second.  A  solution 
which  embodies  all  mental  philosophy  in  one  beast  and  all 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  other,  is  very  tempting  :  for  in  these 
are  the  two  great  auppoita  of  Antichrist,  It  will  not,  however, 
mislead  me,  who  have  known  the  true  explanation  a  long  time. 
The  three  sixes  indicate  that  any  two  of  the  three  subdivisions, 
Boman,  Greek,  and  Protestant,  are,  in  corruption  of  Christianity, 
six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other;  the  distinctions  of 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  are  nothing  but  the  old  way  (1  Samuel 
xviii.  7,  and  Concordance  at  ten,  hundred,  tkoitaand)  of  symbol- 
izing differences  of  number  in  the  subdivisions. 

It  may  be  good  to  know  that,  even  in  speculations  on  666, 
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there  ore  different  degrees  of  anreason.  All  the  divineTs,  vhcD 
they  get  a  colleague  or  an  opponent,  at  once  proceed  to  reckun 
him  tip :  but  some  do  it  in  play  and  some  in  earoeet  Mr.  David 
Thorn  found  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  St.  Claire  busy 
at  the  Beast  number :  he  forthwith  added  the  letters  in  or  Kkaipi 
and  found  666  :  this  was  good  fun.  But  my  spiritual  tutelary, 
when  he  found  that  be  could  not  make  a  beast  of  me,  except  by 
changing  H  into  n,  solemnly  referred  the  difficulty  to  the  Al- 
mighty :  this  was  poor  earnest. 

I  am  glad  I  did  not  notice,  in  time  to  insert  it  in  the 
AthencBum,  a  very  remarkable  paradozer  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Thorn,  his  friend  Mr.  Wapshare  :  it  is  a  little  too  strong  for 
the  general  public.  lu  the  Atkenceitm  they  would  have  seen  and 
read  it :  but  this  book  will  be  avoided  by  the  weaker  brethren- 
It  is  as  follows : — 

'  Qod,  the  Elohim,  was  six  days  in  creating  alt  things,  and  having 
made  uui,  h«  entered  into  his  rest.  He  is  no  more  seen  as  a  Creator, 
as  Elohim,  bnt  as  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Miir,  which  Spirit  worketh  tin  in  the  fieth ;  fbr  the  Spirit  of 
Love,  in  all  flesh,  is  Lost,  or  the  spirit  of  a  beast,  So  Rom.  vii.  And 
which  Spirit  is  antei^i-  in  the  flesh.  He  then,  as  Jehovah — as  the 
power  of  the  Law,  in  and  over  aJl  flesh,  John  viii.  44 — inoreasea  that 
which  he  has  made  as  the  Elohim,  and  his  power  shall  last  for  6  days, 
or  6  periods  of  time,  oompnted  at  a  millenninm  of  years ;  and  at  the  end 
of  which  six  days,  he  who  is  the  Spirit  of  all  flesh  shall  msjufest  him- 
self as  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Almighty  Love,  and  of  alltrath;  and  so  shall 
the  Church  have  her  Sahbath  of  Best — all  contention  being  at  an  end. 
This  is,  as  well  as  f  may  now  express  it,  my  solntion  of  the  mystery  in 
Hebrew,  and  in  Greek,  and  also  in  lAtin,  I H  S.  For  he  that  was 
lifted  np  u  King  of  the  Jews,  and  is  the  Lord  of  all  Life,  working  in 
ns,  both  to  will  and  to  do  ;  as  is  manifest  in  the  Jews — they  slayin;; 
him  that  his  blood  might  be  good  for  the  healing  of  the  natiooB,  of  all 
people  and  tongues.  As  the  Father  of  all  natural  flesh,  ho  is  the  Spirit 
of  Lnst,  as  in  all  heatU  ;  as  the  Father,  or  King  of  the  Jews,  he  is  the 
Devil,  as  he  himself  witnesseth  in  John  viii.,  already  referred  to.  As 
lifted  up,  he  is  transformed  into  the  Spirit  of  Love,  a  light  to  tlie 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel  .  .  .  For  there  is  but  o.ie 
God,  OHB  Lord,  one  Spirit,  one  body,  Ac.  and  he  who  was  Satan,  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  that  body,  is,  in  Christ  crncified,  seen  in  the  Spirit 
that  is  in  all,  and  throngh  all,  and  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.' 

All  this  seems  well  meant,  and  Mr,  Thorn  prints  it  as  couvineed 
of  its  piety,  and  '  pronounces  no  opinion.'  Mystics  of  all  sorts ' 
see  what  you  may  come  to,  or  what  may  come  to  you  I  I  have 
inserted  the  above  for  your  good. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  steady  as  some  of  the  para- 
doxers.     They  are  like  the  spiders  who  go  on  spinning  after  they 
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have  web  enoogh  to  catch  all  the  flies  in  the  neighboarhood,  if 
the  flies  would  but  come.  They  are  like  the  wild  bees  who  go  on 
making  honey  which  they  never  can  eat,  proving  sic  voa  non 
vobis  to  be  a  physical  necessity  of  their  own  contriving.  But 
nobody  robs  their  hives :  no,  unlike  the  bees,  they  go  about 
offering  their  ware  to  any  who  will  take  it  at  a  gift.  I  had  just 
written  the  last  sentence  (Oct.  30, 1866, 8-45  a.h.)  when  in  comes 
the  second  note  received  this  morning  from  Dr.  Thorn:  at  1*30 
P.M.  came  in  a  third.  These  arise  out  of  the  above  account  of  the 
Kev.  D.  Thom,  published  Oct.  27  :  three  notes  had  arrived  before. 
For  curiosity  I  give  one  day's  allowance,  supposing  these  to  be 
all :  more  may  arrive  before  night. 

29Lb  Oct  1846. 
Dear  Sir,— 

In  re  Jj- 
8o  that '  Zaphnath  Paaneah '  may  be  after  all  the  revealer  of  the 
Norihem  Tan,'  tfai-tpnu — To  make  manifest,  shew,  or  explain;  aed 
this  may  satisfy  the  Eonse  of  Joseph  in  Amos  5".  While  Belteshazzar 
=666  may  be  also  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  David,  and  so  we  may 
have  Zech.  10*.  6'.  in  operation  when  Ezekiel  37".  16*.  has  been 
realised  ; — bat  there,  what  is  the  use  of  writing,  it  is  al  Coptic  to  a 
man  who  has  not  r^.  The  Than  of  the  North,  the  donble  Vahu  IJ, 
IxK^  at  Jeremiah  3°.  6'.  and  then  to  Psalm  83  for  'hidden  ones' 
rijTX^  *}4Eiy — The  Zephoni  Jehovah,  and  say  whether  they  have  any 
connection  with  the  Zephon  Thau.  The  Hammer  of  Thor  of 
Jeremiah  23°.  29*.  aa  I  gave  yon  in  "So.  3  of  my  present  edition. 
ToDTS  tmly 

Lb  Ghbvalieb  au  Cin.  . 
Btf  Qre«k  Power. 


There  will  be  thoneanda  of  Uoi^^s 
who  will  be  among  the  wise  and 
pnident  of  Hosea  14".  9*.  when  the 
Seventh  Angel  sonnds,  let  me  number 
iAoi  One  by  Greek,  Eev.  17«.  1'  :— 
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London,  October  2S,  ISM. 
Dear  Sir,— 

In  re  r^  TereuH  iji. 

However  pretentions  the  X  orijt  may  be,  and  it  is  pecnlinrly  so 
jast  now  in  this  land  ;  after  all  it  is  only  made  of  two  Boroan  Y's — 
and  BO  is  only  =  X  (10) — and  therefore  is  not  the  perfect  unmbeF  12 
of  Revel",  bat  is  the  mark  of  the  goddess  Dccima ! 

Tonre  truly 

Wm.  Thobh. 


Had  the  one  who  sent  forth  a  pastoral  (Romish)  the  other  day, 
remained  amongst  the  faithfal  expeotants,  aee  how  be  wonld  have 
nnmbered,  whereas  he  sold  himself  for  the  privilege  of  signing 

^  Hbhbi  E.  MANSiKa. 

Shilling  ver»ti»  Franc. 

Teutonic  Long  Handred  120  ven\u  100  or  the  Decimal  qneation. 
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Bij  Engliek  Key. 
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Cutting  from  newspaper ; — 

ITALY. 

Borne  (nd  MumiUm),  October  24. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pope. 

Bij  Oreek  Power. 

G  =  6 

L  =  SO 

1  >  1 

I  =  4 

s  =  200 

T  =.  300 

o  =  70 

K  =  50 


And  what  then  f^  P 
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In  Other  letters  Juka  StuaH  M'dl  is  666  if  the  a  be  left  out ; 
Chaauble  is  perfect.  Jului  BngJde  is  a  fait  accompli ;  and  I  am 
asked  whether  iDtellect  can  account  for  the  finale.  Very  easily  : 
this  Beast  is  not  the  M.  P.,  but,  anotlier  person  who  spells  his 
name  difierently.  But  if  Johu  Sturt  Mill  and  John  Brighte 
choose  80  to  write  themselves,  they  may. 

A  curious  collection ;  a  mystical  phantasmagoria !  There  are 
those  wlio  will  try  to  find  meaning :  there  are  those  who  will  try 
to  find  purpose. 

And  some  they  said — What  are  you  at? 
And  some — What  are  yoa  arter  P 

My  account  of  Mr.  Thom  and  his  666  appeared  on  October  27  : 
and  on  the  29th  I  received  fiom  the  editor  a  copy  of  Mr.  Thorn's 
sermons  published  in  1863  (he  died  Feb.  27,  1862)  with  be:it 
wishes  for  my  health  and  happiness.  The  editor  does  not  name 
himself  in  the  book  ;  but  he  signed  his  name  in  my  copy :  and 
may  my  circumference  never  be  more  than  3^  of  my  diameter  if 
the  signature,  name  and  writing  both,  were  not  that  of  my 
Q  ^ing  iriend  Mr.  James  Smith  !  And  so  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  on  666  as  welt  as  on  ^  I  I  should  have  nothing  left  to 
live  for,  had  I  not  happened  to  hear  that  he  has  a  perpetual 
motion  on  baud.  I  returned  thanks  and  kind  regards:  and 
MisB  Mi^;s's  words — 'Here's  forgivenesses  of  injuries  I  here's 
amicablenesses  1 ' — rang  in  my  ears.  But  I  was  made  slightly 
uncomfortable ;  bow  could  the  war  go  on  after  this  armistice  ? 
Could  I  ever  make  it  understood  that  the  tmce  only  extended  to 
the  double  Vahu  and  things  thereunto  relating  ?  It  was  once 
held  by  seataring  men  that  there  was  no  peace  with  Spaniards 
beyond  the  line :  I  was  determined  that  there  must  be  no  concord 
with  J.  S.  inside  the  circle;  that  this  must  be  a  special  exception, 
like  Father  Huddleston  and  old  Grouse  in  the  gun-room.  I  was 
not  long  in  anxiety ;  twenty-four  hours  after  the  book  of  sermons 
there  came  a  copy  of  the  threatened  exposure — 'The  British 
Association  in  Jeopardy,  and  Frofeseor  De  Morgan  in  the  Pillory 
without  hope  of  escape.  By  James  Smith,  Esq.'  London  and 
Liverpool,  8vo.,  1866  (pp.  94).  This  exposure  consists  of 
reprints  from  the  AtheiuEum  and  Correspmident :  of  things  new 
there  is  but  one.  In  a  short  pre&ce  Mr.  J.  8.  particularly  recom- 
mends to  '  read  to  the  end.'  At  the  end  is  an  appendix  of  two 
pages,  in  type  as  largo  as  the  work  ;  a  very  prominent  peroration. 
It  ie  an  article  from  the  AtheTicBum,  left  out  of  ite  place.  In  the 
last  sentence  Mr.  J.  Smith,  who  had  asked  whether  his  character 
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an  an  honest  Geometer  and  Mathematician  was  not  at  etake,  is 
warned  against  the  failama  plunum  interrogationum.  He  ie 
told  that  there  is  not  a  more  honest  whatVhia-name  in  the 
world :  bnt  that  as  to  the  counter  which  he  calls  his  character  as 
a  mathemaMcian,  he  is  assured  that  it  bad  been  staked  years  ago, 
and  lost.  And  thua  truth  has  the  last  word.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  say  much  about  reprints.  One  df  them  is  a  letter  [that 
given  above]  of  August  25,  1865,  written  by  Mr.  J.  S.  to  the 
Corregpondent.  It  is  one  of  his  quadratures;  and  the  joke  is 
that  I  am  made  to  be  f  he  writer :  it  appears  as  what  Mr.  J.  S. 
hopes  I  shall  have  the  sense  to  write  in  the  Athmiceum  and  fore- 
stall him.  When  I  saw  myself  thus  quoted — yea  I  quoted  I 
double  commas,  first  person — I  felt  aa  I  suppose  did  Wm.  Wilber- 
force  when  he  set  eyea  on  the  affectionate  benediction  of  the 
potato  which  waggish  comrades  had  imposed  on  a  raw  Irish 
reporter  as  part  of  his  speech.  I  felt  as  Martin  of  Galway — kind 
Mend  of  the  poor  dumb  creatures ! — when  he  was  teld  that 
the  newspapers  had  put  him  in  Italics.  <  I  appeal  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker !  I  appeal  to  the  House  I  Did  I  speak  in  Italics  ? 
Do  I  ever  ^eak  in  Italics?'  I  appeal  to  editor  and  readers, 
whether  I  ever  squared  the  circle  until  a  veek  or  two  a^,  when 
I  gave  my  charitable  mode  of  reconciling  the  discrepant  cyclo- 
metera. 

The  absurdity  of  the  imitation  of  symbolic  reasoning  is  ao 
luBciouBly  rich,  that  I  shall  insert  it  when  I  make  up  ray  final 
book.  Somebody  mastered  Spanish  merely  to  read  Don  Quisote ; 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  l«im  a  little  algebra  merely  to  enjoy 
this  a  6-istical  attack  on  the  windmills.  The  principle  is.  Prove 
something  in  as  roundabout  a  way  as  possible,  mention  the  circle 
once  or  twice  irrelevantly  in  the  course  of  your  proof,  and  then 
make  an  act  of  Q.  E.  D.  in  words  at  length.  The  following  is 
hardly  caricature : — 

To  prove  that  2  and  2  make  5.  Let  a  =  2,  6  =  5 :  let  c  = 
658,  the  number  of  the  House :  let  d  =  666,  the  number  of  the 
Beast.  Then  of  necessity  d  =  a  +  6  +  c-Hl;ao  that  1  is  a 
harmoniouB  and  logical  quantification  of  the  number  of  which  we 
are  to  take  care.  Now,  b,  the  middle  of  our  digital  aystem,  is, 
by  mathematical  and  geometrical  combination,  a  mean  between 
5+1  and  2  +  2.  Let  1  be  removed  to  be  taken  care  of,  a 
thing  no  real  mathematician  can  refuae  without  serious  injury 
to  bis  mathematical  and  geometrical  reputation.  It  follows  of 
necessity  that  2+2  =  5,  quod  erat  denumatvv/mkorrend'ttm. 
If  Simpkin  &  Marshall  have  not,  after  my  notice,  to  account  fur 
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a  groBB  of  copies  more  than  would  have  ftoixe  off  without  me,  tht; 
world  IB  not  worthy  of  it^  James  Smith  I 

The  only  faujt  of  the  above  is,  that  there  is  more  connexion 
than  in  the  process  of  Faber  Cyclometricus :  so  much,  in  fact, 
that  the  blunders  are  visible.  The  utt«r  irrelevance  of  premises 
to  conclusion  cannot  be  exhibited  with  the  requisite  obscurity  by 
any  one  who  is  able  to  follow  reasoning :  it  is  high  art  displayed 
in  a  certain  toning  down  of  the  CBffri  somnia,  which  bringa  them 
to  a  certain  look  of  approach  to  reasoning  which  I  can  only 
burlesque.  Mr.  J.  >3.  produces  something  which  resembles  argu- 
ment much  as  a  chimpanzee  in  dolour,  because  balked  of  his 
dinner,  resembles  a  thinking  man  at  his  studies.  My  humble 
attempt  at  imitation  of  him  is  more  like  a  monkey  hanging  by 
his  tail  from  a  tree  and  trying  to  crack  a  cocoa-nut  by  bis 
chatter. 

I  could  forgive  Mr.  J.  S.  auytliing,  properly  headed.  I  would 
allow  him  to  prove — -for  hvmself — that  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle  is  the  child  of  a  private  marriage  between  the  Bull  Uni- 
geaitus  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  claiming  tithe  of  onions  for 
repeal  of  the  Mortmain  Act,  before  the  Bishops  in  Committee 
under  the  kitchen  table :  hie  mode  of  imitating  reason  would  do 
this  with  ease.  But  when  be  puts  hia  imitation  into  my  mouth, 
to  make  me  what  he  calls  a  '  real  mathematician,'  my  soul  rises 
in  epigram  against  him.  I  say  with  the  doll's  dressmaker — such 
a  job  makes  me  feel  like  a  puppet's  tailor  myself — 'He  ought  to 
have  a  little  pepper?  just  a  few  grains?  I  think  the  young  man*s 
tricks  and  manners  make  a  claim  upon  his  friends  for  a  little 
pepper?'  De  Faur^  and  Joseph  Scaliger  come  into  my  head: 
my  reader  may  look  back  for  them. 

Three  circlesqaarera  to  the  manner  bom, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  England  did  adorn, 
De  FaDr4  in  eqcationa  did  snrpass,  (p.  89) 
Joseph  at  coDtradictJona  was  an  ass.  (p.  67) 
Groaoed  Folly,  I'm  used  np !  What  shall  I  do 
To  make  Jamea  Smith  F  Grinned  Uomna,  Join  the  two  ! 
As  to  my  locus  pcenitenticB,  the  reader  who  is  fit  to  enjoy  the 
letter  I  have  already  alluded  to  will  see  that  I  have  a  soft  and 
easy  position  ;  that  the  thing  is  really  a  piUov/ry ;  and  that  I 
am,  like  Perrette's  pot  of  niilk, 

Bien  posS  anr  nn  oonasinet. 
Joanna  Southcott  never  had  a  follower  who  believed  in  her  with 
mote  biunble  piety  than  Mr.  James  Smith  believes  in  himself. 
After  all  that  has  happened  to  him,  he  asks  me  with  high  confidence 
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to '  favour  the  writer  with  a  proof  that  I  still  continue  of  opinion 
that '  the  best  of  the  argument  is  in  my  jokes,  and  the  best  of 
the  joke  is  in  his  argument^.'  I  will  not  so  fevour  him.  At  the 
very  outset  I  told  him  in  plain  English  that  he  has  the  whiphand 
of  all  the  reafloners  in  the  world,  and  in  plain  French  that  il  a 
perdu  le  droit  d'kre  frappi  de  VSvidence ;  I  might  have  said 
pendu.  To  which  I  now  add,  in  plain  Xjatin,  Sapienti  pauca, 
indocto  nikU.  The  law  of  Chanceiy  saya  that  he  who  will  have 
equity  must  do  equity :  the  law  of  reasoning  says  that  he  who 
will  have  proof  must  see  proof. 

The  introduction  of  things  quite  irrelevant,  by  way  of  reproach, 
is  an  ailment  in  universal  request :  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  argument  so  produced  really  tells  against  the  producer.  So 
common  is  it  that  we  forget  how  boyish  it  is ;  but  we  are 
strikingly  reminded  when  it  actually  comes  from  a  boy.  In  a 
certain  police  court,  certain  small  boys  were  arraigned  for  con- 
Bptring  to  hoot  an  obnoxious  individual  on  hie  way  from  one  of 
their  school  e^ibitions.  This  proceeding  was  necessary,  because 
there  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  conspiracy  to  annoy  the  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  masters  did  not  feel  able  to  interfere  in  what  took 
place  outside  the  school.  So  the  boys  were  arraigned  ;  and  their 
ftiends,  as  silly  in  their  way  as  themselves,  allowed  one  of  them 
to  make  the  defence,  instead  of  employing  counsel ;  and  did  not 
even  give  them  any  useful  hints.  The  defence  was  as  follows ; 
and  any  one  who  does  not  see  how  richly  it  sets  off  the  defences 
of  bigger  boys  in  bigger  matters  has  much  to  learn.  The  inno- 
cent conviction  that  there  was  answer  in  the  latter  part  is 
delightful.     Of  course  fine  and  recognizance  followed. 

A said  the  boys  had  received  great  provocation  from  B . 

He  was  constantly  threatening  them  with  a  horsewhip  which  he 
carried  in  hia  hand  [the  boy  did  not  say  what  had  passed  to  induce 
him  to  take  such  a  weapon],  and  he  had  repeatedly  insulted 

the  master,  which  the  boys  could  not  stand.     B had  in  his 

own  drawing-room   told   him  (A )  that  he  had   drawn   hia 

sword  against  the  toaster  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard.  B  —  ■ 
knew  well  that  if  he  came  to  the  college  he  would  catch  it,  and 
then   he  went  off  through  a  aide  door— which  was  no  sign  of 

pluck ;  and  then  he  brought  Mra.  B with  him,  thinking  that 

her  presence  would  protect  him. 

My  readers  may  expect  a  word  on  Mr.  Thom's  sermons,  after 
my  account  of  bis  queer  doings  about  666.  He  is  evidently  an 
honest  and  .devout  man,  much  wanting  in  discrimination.  He 
has  a  sermon  about  private  judgment,  in  which  he  halts  between 
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the  logical  and  legal  meaQings  of  the  word.  He  loathes  those 
who  apply  their  private  judgment  to  the  word  of  God:  here  he 
meani  those  who  decide  what  it  ought  to  ba.  He  seems  in  other 
places  aware  that  the  theol<^cal  phrase  meana  taking  right  to 
determine  what  it  u.  He  uses  his  own  private  judgment  very 
freely,  and  is  strong  in  the  conclusion  that  others  oi^ht  not 
to  use  theirs  except  as  ha  tells  them  how ;  he  leaves  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  free  to  tJiink  with  him.  In  this  he  is  not  original : 
his  fame  must  rest  on  his  senary  tripod. 

Mr.  James  Smith's  procedures  are  not  caricature  of  reasoning ; 
■  they  are  caricature  of  blundering.     The  old  way  of  proving  that 
2  E  1  is  solemn  earaeBt  compared  with  his  demonstrations.     As 
follows ; 

Let  X  =  \ 

Then         a:'  =  a; 
And  !c'  -  1  =  JT  —  1 

Divide  both  sides  by  a;  —  1  ;  then 

a;  +  1  =  1  ;  but  a:  —  1,  whence  2=1 

When  a  man  is  regularly  snubbed,  bullied,  blown  up,  walked 
into,  and  put  down,  there  is  usually  some  reaction  in  his  ;&vour, 
a  kind  of  deostracism,  which  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  always 
called  the  blunderer.  I  hope  it  will  be  so  in  this  case.  There 
is  nothing  I  more  desire  than  to  see  teda  of  paradoxers.  There 
are  fully  five  thousand  adults  in  England  who  ought  to  be  the 
followers  of  some  one  false  quadrature.  And  I  have  most  hope 
of  3^,  because  I  think  Mr.  James  Smith  better  fitted  to  be  the 
leader  of  an  organised  infatuation  than  any  one  I  know  of.  He 
wants  no  pity,  and  will  get  none.  He  has  energy,  means,  good 
humour,  strong  conviction,  character,  and  popularity  in  his  own 
circle.    And,  most  indispeneable  point  of  all,  he  sticks  at  noUiii^  -, 

In  ooelam  jnssMis,  ibit 
When  my  instructor  found  I  did  not  print  an  acceptance  of  what 
I  have  quoted,  he  addressed  me  as  follows  (Gorr.,  Sept.  23): — 

'  In  this  life,  however,  we  mast  do  onr  duty,  and,  when  necessary,  iise 
the  rod,  not  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  cnlprit 
and  the  good  of  society.  Ifow,  Sir,  the  opportoniiy  has  been  thrown 
in  your  way  of  slipping  ont  of  the  pillory  without  risk  of  e^ions  in- 
jni? ;  bat,  like  an  obstinate  nrchin,  yon  have  chosen  to  quarrel  with 
yonr  opportunity  and  remain  there,  and  thus  yon  compel  me  to  deal 
with  yon  as  schoolmasters  used  to  do  with  stnpid  bc^  in  bygone  days 
— that  is  to  say,  yon  force  me  to  the  nee  of  the  critic's  rod,  compel  me 
to  pnt  yoa  where  little  Jack  Homer  sat,  and,  as  a  warning  to  other 
naughty  boj's,  to  ornament  you  with  a  dnnoe's  cf^.     The  task  I  set 
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yon  was  »  Tcory  Bunple  one,  aa  I  Hhall  m&ke  manifest  at  tiie  proper 

Id  one  or  more  other  plaoeei,  as  well  as  this,  Mr.  Smith  shows 
that  he  does  not  know  the  legend  of  little  Jack  Horner,  whom  he 
imagLnes  to  he  put  in  the  corner  as  a  bad  bo;.  This  is  curious  ; 
for  there  had  been  many  allusions  to  the  story  in  the  journal  he 
was  writing  in,  and  the  Chrietmaa  pie  had  become  altered  into 
the  Seaforth  ir. 

Mr.  Smith  is  satisfied  at  last  that — what  between  argument  and 
punishment  he  has  convinced  me.  He  says  {Corr.,  Jan.  27,  1666) 
■  I  tell  him  without  hesitation  that  he  knows  the  true  ratio  of 
diameter  to  circumference  as  well  as  I  do,  and  if  be  be  wise  he 
will  admit  it.*  I  should  hope  I  do,  and  better ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion  to  adxoit  what  eveiybody  knows. 

I  have  often  wished  that  we  could  have  a  slight  glimpse  of  the 
reception  which  was  given  to  some  of  the  old  cyclometers :  but 
we  have  nothing,  except  the  grave  disapprobation  of  historians. 
I  am  resolved  to  give  the  New  Zealander  a  chance  of  knowing  a 
little  more  than  this  about  one  of  them  at  least ;  and,  by  the 
fortimate  entrance  into  life  of  the  Gorreapandent,  I  am  able  to  do 
it.  I  omit  sober  mathematical  answers,  of  which  there  were 
several.     The  following  letter  is  grave  earnest :— ■ 

*  Sir,— I  have  watched  Mr.  James  Smith's  writings  on  this  subject 
from  tlie  first,  and  I  did  hope  that,  as  the  more  he  departs  from  trath 
the  more  easy  it  mnst  be  to  refete  him,  [this  by  no  means  always  true] 
some  of  yonr  correspondents  would  by  this  time  hare  done  so.  I  own 
that  I  am  nnable  to  detect  the  &Uaoy  of  his  argnment ;  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  '  n  '  is  wrong,  in  "So.  23,  where  he  declares  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  '  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  mathematical  truth.' 
I  have  observed  an  immense  amoast  of  geometrical  reasoning  on  hn 
part,  Knd  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  either  fair  or  honest  to  deny  this, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  *  elements '  of  mathematical  truth. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  '  tl '  to  answer  Mr.  Smith,  to  refute  hie 
arguments,  to  point  out  their  &UacieB,  and  to  save  learners  from  error, 
than  to  plunge  into  gross  insult  and  unmanly  abase  P  Would  it  not  be 
well,  also,  that  Professor  De  Morgan  should  tavoar  ns  with  a  little 
reasoning? 

I  have  hitherto  seen  no  attempt  to  overthrow  Mr.  Smith's  ail- 
ments ;  I  trust  that  this  will  not  continne,  since  the  subject  is  one  of 
immense  importance  to  science  in  general,  especially  to  nautical 
science,  and  all  that  thereto  belongs.  Tours,  &o., 

A  Captais,  R.N.' 

On  looking  at  this  homffiopathic  treatment  of  the  3^  quadra- 
ture— remember,  bomosopathic,  simiUa  avmilUme,  not  infinite- 
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simal — and  at  the  imputation  thrown  upon  it,  I  asked  m^elf^ 
what  is  vulgarity  ?  No  two  agree,  except  in  this,  that  every  one 
sees  vulgarity  in  what  is  directed  against  himself.  Mark  the 
world,  and  see  if  anything  be  so  common  as  the  description  of  the 
other  side's  remarks  as  '  vulgar  attempt  at  wit,'  '  I  suppose  you 
think  that  very  witty:'  the  answer  is  'No  my  friend  I  your 
remark  shows  that  you  feel  it  as  wit,  so  that  the  purpose  is 
answered ;  I  keep  my  razor  for  something  else  than  cutting 
blocks ; '  I  am  inclined  to  think  that '  out  of  place '  is  a  necessary 
attribute  of  true  vulgarity.  And  further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
nothing  is  unproducible — aalvo  pudore— which  has  classical 
authority,  modem  or  ancient,  in  its  favour.  'He  is  a  vulgar 
fellow;  I  asked  him  what  he  was  upon,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
answered.  My  legs  I ' — 'Well,  and  has  he  not  justification  ?  what 
do  you  find  in  Terence  ?  Quid  agitwr  F  Statur.'  I  do  not  even 
blench  from  my  principle  where  I  find  that  it  brings  what  is 
called  '  taking  a  sight '  within  permissible  forms  of  expression : 
Babelais  not  only  establishes  its  antiqmty,  but  makes  it  English. 
Our  old  translation '  has  it  thus  (book  2,  ch.  19) : — 

•  Then  made  the  Englishman  this  sign.  His  left  hand,  all  open, 
he  lifted  up  into  the  air,  then  instantly  shut  into  his  fist  the  four 
fingers  thereof;  and  his  thumb  extended  at  length  he  placed 
upon  the  tip  of  hia  nose.  Presently  after  he  lifted  up  his  right 
hand  all  open  and  abased  and  bent  it  downwards,  putting  the 
thumb  thereof  in  the  very  place  where  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  did  close  in  the  fist,  and  the  four  right  hand  fingers  he 
softly  moved  in  the  air.  Then  contrarily  he  did  with  the  right 
hand  what  he  bad  done  with  the  left,  and  with  the  left  what  be 
had  done  with  the  right-,' 

An  impressive  sight  I  The  making  a  fiat  of  the  left  hand  is  a 
great  addition  of  power,  and  should  be  followed  in  modem  prac- 
tice. The  gentle  suUation  of  the  front  fingers,  with  the  clenched 
fist  behind  them,  says  as  plainly  as  possible.  Put  auavUm-  in  modo 
in  the  van,  but  don't  forget  to  h&ve  fm-titer  in  re  in  the  rear. 

My  Budget  was  announced  (March  23, 1867)  for  completion  on 
the  30th.  Mr.  James  Smith  wrote  five  letters,  one  before  the 
completion,  four  after  it ;  the  five  contained  66  pages  of  quarto 

'  Lon  feiet  I'Angloia  tel  eigne.  La  main  gauiche  tonte  ooverte  il  levn  hanlt  en 
I'mt,  puis  fenoa  an  poing  lea  qtiaties  doigte  d'iceUe  et  Is  paulce  estendu  Aseit  biu  la 
pinne  da  nez.  Soabdaia  sprte  Uts  In  deztre  toate  ouverte,  et  tonte  ouvoite  la  baiaaa, 
joignant  la  poulce  an  liea  qns  fsnnait  le  petit  doigt  de  tn  gansche,  et  les  qnatn 
doigti  d'i<»lle  mnuvnit  lentoment  en  I'aer.  Puis  Ba  rabour*  fait  de  U  deitre  ce  qu'il 
avoit  faiet  de  la  gausche,  et  de  la  gauache  ce  que  aroil  faict  de  la  dezlre. 
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letter  paper.  Mr.  J.  S.  had  picked  up  a  clerical  correspondent, 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  heat  of  battle. — 

March  27. — Dear  Sir.  Very  truly  yonra.  Tiatj ;  for  my  own 
sake  ;  just  time  loft  to  retrieve  my  errors ;  sends  copy  of  letter  to 
clergyman;  new  proof  never  before  thonght  of;  merest  tyro  would 
laugh  if  I  were  to  stifle  it,  whether  by  rhodomontatle  or  silent  con- 
tempt ;  keep  your  temper.  I  shall  he  convinced  ;  and  if  world  bo 
right  in  snpposing  me  incapable  of  a  fool  act,  I  shall  proclaim  glorious 
discovery  in  the  Atheraeewm. 

April  15, — Sir,  .  .  .  My  dear  Sir,  Yonr  sincere  tntehuy.  Copy  of 
anottier  letter  to  clergyman  j  discovery  tested  by  logarithms  ;  reasons 
SDch  as  none  bnt  a  knave  ora  sinner  can  resist.  Let  me  advise  yon  to 
take  counsel  before  it  is  too  late!  Keep  yonr  temper.  Letnotyonrpn'iie 
get  the  better  of  yonr  discretion  !  Screw  np  yonr  conrage,  my  good 
&iend,  ani  retolve  to  show  the  world  that  yoa  are  an  honest  man  .  .  , 

April  20. — Sir  .  ,  .  Tour  very  sincere  and  fevourite  tutelary.  I 
have  long  played  the  cur,  snapping  and  snarling  .  .  . ;  suddenly  lost 
my  power,  and  become  half-rtaroed  dog^  without  gpirit  to  bark  ;  try  if 
air  cannot  restore  me ;  calls  himself  the  thUtle  in  allnsion  to  my  other 
tutelary,  the  {bom ;  Would  I  prefer  his  next  work  to  be,  '  A  whip  for 
the  Mathematical  Cur,  Prof.  De  M.'  In  some  previous  letter,  which  I 
have  mislaid,  he  told  me  his  next  woald  be  '  a  mnzzle  for  the  Mathe- 
matical Bull  dog.  Prof.  De  M.' 

April  23. — Sir.  Tery  sincerely  yours.  More  letters  to  clergyman ; 
yon  may  as  well  knock  your  head  against  a  stone  wall  to  improve  your 
intellect  as  attempt  to  controvert  my  proo&.  [I  thought  so  too ;  and 
tried  neither]. 

May  6. — My  dear  Sir.  Very  sincerely  yours.  All  to  myself,  and 
nothing  to  note. 

July  2. — No  more  in  this  interval.  All  that  precedes  is  a  desperate 
attempt  to  induce  me  to  continue  my  descriptions ;  notoriety  at  any  price. 

I  dare  say  the  matter  is  finished  :  the  record  of  so  marked  an 
instance  of  self-delusion  will  be  useful. 

I  append  to  the  foregoing  a  letter  from  Dr.  Whewell  to  Mr. 
James  Smith.  The  Master  of  Trinity  was  conspicuous  as  a  rough 
customer,  an  intellectual  bully,  an  overhearing  disputant :  the 
character  was  as  well  established  as  that  of  Sam  Johnson.  But 
there  was  a  marked  difference.  It  was  said  of  Johnson  that  if 
his  pistol  missed  fire,  he  would  knock  you  down  with  the  butt 
end  of  it ;  but  Whewell,  in  like  case,  always  acknowledged  the 
miss,  and  loaded  again  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  He  re- 
minded me  of  Dennis  Brulgruddery,  who  says  to  Dan,  Pacify  me 
with  a  good  reason,  and  you'll  find  me  a  dutiful  master.  I  knew 
him  from  the  time  when  he  was  my  teacher  at  Cambridge,  more 
tlian  forty  years.     Aa  a  teacher,  he  was  anything  but  dictatorial, 
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and  he  wa«  perfectly  accessible  to  propoeal  of  objections.  He 
came  in  contact  with  me  in  his  alashing  -way  twice  in  our  after 
joint  lives,  and  on  both  occasions  he  ackno,wledged  himself  over- 
come, by  that  change  of  manner,  and  apologetic  mode  of  contina- 
ance,  which  I  had  seen  him  employ  towards  others  under  like 
circumstances. 

I  had  expressed  my  wish  to  have  a  th«rmomet&r  of  probaitUUy, 
with  impossibility  at  one  end,  as  2  and  2  make  5,  and  necessity 
at  the  other,  as  2  and  2  make  4,  and  a  graduated  rise  of  examples 
between  them.  Down  came  a  blow :  *  What  t  put  necessary  and 
contingent  propositions  together  I  It'sabanrdl'  I  pointed  out  that 
the  two  kinds  of  necessity  are  but  such  extremes  of  probability  as 

0  and  90  are  of  number,  and  illustrated  by  an  um  with  1  white 
and  n  black  balls,  n  increasing  without  limit.  It  was  frankly 
seen,  and  the  point  yielded ;  a  large  company  was  present. 

Again,  in  a  large  party,  after  dinner,  and  politics  being  the 
subject,  I  was  proceeding,  in  discussion  with  Mr.  Whewell,  with 
*  I  think*  .  .  . — '  Ugh !  you  think  I'  was  the  answer.  I  repeated 
my  phrase,  and  gave  as  a  reason  the  words  which  Lord  Grey  had 
used  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  night  before  (the  celebrated 
advice  to  the  Bishops  to  set  their  houses  in  order).  He  had  not 
heard  of  this,  and  his  manner  changed  in  an  instant :  he  was 
the  rational  discutient  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  having  pre- 
viously been  nothing  but  a  disputant  with  all  the  distinctions 
strongly  marked. 

I  have  said  that  Whewell  was  gentle  with  his  pupils ;  it  was 
the  same  with  all  who  wanted  teaching :  it  was  only  on  an  armed 
enemy  that  be  drew  his  weapon.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  J.  Smith  is  an  instance ;  and  as  it  applies  with  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  efforts  of  unreasoning  above  described,  I  give  it 
here.  Mr,  James  Smith  is  skilfully  exposed,  and  felt  it ;  as  is 
proved  by  '  putting  the  writer  in  the  stocks.' — 

The  Lodge,  Cambridge,  September  Utb,  1862. 
Sir,— I  have  received  your  explanation  of  your  proposition  that  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  is  to  its  diameter  as  25  to  8.     I  am  afraid 

1  shall  disappoint  you  by  saying  that  I  see  no  force  in  yonr  proof:  and 
I  shonld  hope  that  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  foroe  in  it  if  you  con- 
sider this  ; — In  the  whole  oonree  of  the  proof,  though  the  word  circle 
occurs,  there  is  no  property  of  the  circle  employed.  Yon  may  do  this: 
yon  may  pnt  the  word  hexagm  or  dodeeagmi,  or  any  other  word 
describing  a  polygon  in  the  place  of  Cirde  in  yonr  proof,  and  the  proof 
woald  be  jnst  as  good  aa  before.     Does  not  this  satisfy  jcia  that  yon 

annot  have  proved  a  property  of  that  special  figure — a  circle  P 
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Or  yon  may  do  this ;  oalcalate  tho  side  of  a  polygon  of  2i  aidos 
inscribed  in  a  circle.  I  think  jon  are  a  Mathematician  enongh  to  do 
thia.  Yon  will  find  that  if  the  radins  of  the  circle  be  one,  the  side  of 
this  polygon  is  -261  Ac.  Now,  the  arc  which  this  side  snbtends  in 
according  to  yonr  proposition  -'^  =a  '2604,  and  therefore  the  chord  is 
greater  than  ita  arc,  which  yon  will  allow  is  impossible. 
I  shall  he  glad  if  these  argnmenta  satisfy  you,  and 

I  am.  Sir,  yonr  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Whewbll. 


Id  the  debate  of  May,  1866,  on  Electoral  Qualifications,  a 
question  arose  alxiut  arithmetical  capability.  Mr.  Crladstone 
asked  how  many  members  of  the  House  could  divide  1 330f.  1 78.  6d. 
by  2l,  ISs.  Sd.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  answered  one  mem* 
ber  ;  the  thing  cannot  be  done,  answered  another.  There  is  an 
old  p&radoz  to  which  this  relates  :  it  arises  out  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  distinction  between  abstract  and  concrete  arithmetic. 
Moffniiude  may  be  divided  by  magnUude  \  and  the  answer  is 
number:  how  often  does  \2d.  contain  4(j.;  answer  three  timea. 
Magnitude  may  be  divided  by  number,  and  the  answer  is  magm- 
tude:  12(2.  is  divided  in  four  equal  parts,  what  is  each  part? 
Answer  three  pence.  The  honourabte  objector,  whose  name  I 
suppress,  trusting  that  he  has  mended  his  ways,  gave  the  follow- 
ing utterance : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  division  snm,  it  was  qnite  possible  to  divide  by 
a  sum,  bnt  not  by  money.  How  oonid  any  one  divide  money  by 
21,  16<.  %A.  ?  (Laughter.)  The  qnostion  might  he  asked,  '  How  many 
times  2«.  will  go  into  1!.  P' bnt  that  was  not  dividing  by  money;  it 
was  simply  dividing  20  by  2.  He  might  be  asked,  '  How  many  times 
will  6«.  8(J.  go  into  a  ponnd  ?'  bnt  it  was  only  required  to  divide  240 
by  80.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for 
Brighton  (Professor  Fawcett),  or  any  other  authority,  he  would  receive 
the  same  answer — viz.,  that  it  was  possible  to  divide  by  a  sum,  but 
not  by  money.     (Hear.)  " 

I  shall  leave  all  comment  for  my  second  edition,  if  I  publish 
one.  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  something  to  laugh  at.  Anything 
said  from  a  respectable  quarter,  or  supposed  to  be  said,  is  sure  to 
find  defenders.  Sam  Johnson,  a  sound  arithmetician,  comparing 
himself,  and  what  he  alone  had  done  in  three  years,  with  the  forty 
French  Academicians  and  their  forty  years,  said  it  proved  that  an 
Englishman  is  to  a  Frenchman  as  40  x  40  to  3,  or  as  1600  to  3. 
Boswell,  who  was  no  great  hand  at  arithmetic,  made  him  say  that 
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an  Englishmau  iB  to  a  FrenclimaQ  as  3  to  1600.  When  I  pointed 
thi§  out,  the  euppoted  Johnson  was  defended  through  thick  And 
thin  in  Notea  and  Queriea. 

I  am  now  curioui  to  see  whether  the  following  will  find  a 
palliatoT.  It  is  from  'Tristram  Shandy,'  book  v.  chapter  3. 
There  are  two  curiou§  idiomti,  'for  for'  and  *haif  in  half;'  but 
these  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  point : — 

'  A  blessing  which  tied  up  my  father's  tongne,  and  a  nusfortiuie 
which  set  it  loose  with  a  good  grace,  were  pretty  equal :  aotnetimeB, 
indeed,  the  misfortune  was  the  better  of  the  two ;  for,  for  instance, 
where  the  pleasure  of  the  harangue  was  as  ten,  and  the  pain  of  the 
misfortune  but  asjioe,  my  &ther  g^ued  half  in  half;  and  consequently 
was  as  well  again  off  as  if  it  had  never  befallen  him.' 

This  is  a  jolly  confuaion  of  ideas;  and  wants  nothing  but  a 
defender  to  make  it  perfect,  A  person  who  invests  five  with  a 
return  of  ten,  and  one  who  loses  five  with  one  hand  and  gains  ten 
with  the  other,  both  leave  off  five  richer  than  they  began,  no 
doubt.  The  first  gains '  half  in  half,'  more  properly  '  half  on 
half,'  that  is,  of  the  return,  10,  the  second  5  la  gain  upon  the 
first  5  invested.  'Half  in  half'  is  a  queer  way  of  saying  cent. 
per  cent.  If  the  5l.  invested  be  all  the  man  had  in  the  world, 
he  comes  out,  after  the  gain,  twice  as  well  off  as  he  began,  with 
reference  to  his  whole  fortune.  But  it  is  very  odd  to  say  that 
balance  of  5^.  gain  is  ttince  as  good  as  if  nothing  had  beiallen, 
either  loss  or  gain.  A  mathematician  thinks  5  an  infinite 
number  of  times  as  great  as  0.  The  whole  confusion  is  not  so 
apparent  when  money  ii  in  question :  for  money  is  money  whether 
gained  oi  lost.  But  though  pleasure  and  pain  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  same  algebraical  relation  as  money  gained  and 
lost,  yet  there  is  more  than  algebra  can  take  account  of  in  the 
difference. 

Next,  Ei.  Milward  (Richard,  no  doubt,  but  it  cannot  he  proved) 
who  published  Selden'a  Table  Talk,  which  he  had  collected  while 
serving  as  amanuensis,  makes  Selden  say, '  A  subaidy  was  counted 
the  fifth  part  of  a  man's  estate  ;  and  so  fifty  subsidies  is  five  and 
and  forty  times  more  than  a  man  is  worth.'  For  tim«0  read  aub- 
aidiea,  which  seems  part  of  the  confusion,  and  there  remains  the 
making  all  the  subsidies  equal  to  the  first,  though  the  whole  of 
which  they  are  to  be  the  fifths  is  perpetually  diminished. 

Thirdly,  there  ia  the  confusion  of  the  great  misomath  of  our 
own  day,  who  discovered  two  quantities  which  he  avers  to  be 
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identically  the  eame,  but  tbe  greater  the  one  the  less  the  other. 
He  had  a  truth  in  his  mind,  which  his  notions  of  quantity  were 
inadequate  to  clothe  in  language.  This  erroneous  phraseology  has 
not  found  a  defender;  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  say,  with 
Falstaff,  The  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance. 

'  Shallow  numeriets,'  as  Cocker  is  made  to  call  them,  have  long 
been  at  work  upon  the  question  how  to  multiply  money  by  money. 
It  is,  I  have  observed,  a  very  common  way  of  amusing  the  taMlium 
of  a  sea  voyage  :  I  have  had  more  than  one  bet  referred  to  me. 
Because  an  oblong  of  five  inches  by  four  inches  contain  5x4 
or  20  square  inches,  people  say  that  five  inches  multiplied  by  four 
inches  is  twenty  aquare  inches :  and,  thinking  that  they  have 
multiplied  length  by  length,  they  stare  when  they  are  told  that 
money  cannot  be  multiplied  by  money.  One  of  my  betters  made  it 
an  ai^ument  for  the  thing  being  impossible,  that  there  is  no  aquare 
■money :  what  could  I  do  but  suggest  that  postage-stamps  should 
be  made  l^al  tender.  Multiplication  must  be  repetitU/n, :  the 
repeating  process  must  be  indicated  by  number  of  times.  I  once 
had  difficulty  in  persuading  another  of  my  betters  that  if  you  repeat 
five  shillings  as  often  as  there  are  hairs  in  a  horse's  tail,  you  do 
not  Tnultiplyjive  ehiUings  by  a  horaetail. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  these  wrong  notions  have  found 
support — I  think  they  do  so  no  longer — in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  In  1856  or  1857,  an  examiner  was  displaced  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate.  The  pretext  was  that  he  was  too  severe  an 
examiner :  but  it  was  well  known  that  great  dissatisfaction  had 
been  expressed,  far  and  wide  through  the  Colleges,  at  an  absurd 
question  which  he  had  given.  He  actually  proposed  such  a 
fraction  as 

6s.  Zd. 
17fl.  4(i. 
As  common  sense  gained  a  hearing  very  soon,  tbere  is  no 
occasion  to  say  more.  In  1858,  it  was  proposed  at  a  college  ex- 
amination, to  divide  22557  days,  20  hours,  20  mlnut<^  48 
seconds,  by  57  minutes,  12  seconds,  and  also  to  explain  the 
fraction 

32^.  188.  8d. 

%2l.  12s.  9d. 

All  paradoxy,  in  matters  of  demonstration,  arises  out  of  muddle 
about  first  principles.  Who  can  say  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  not  taking  care 
of  the  elements  of  arithmetical  thought  ? 
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The  phenomena  of  the  two  enda  of  society,  when  brought  to- 
gether, give  interesting  comparisons:  I  mean  the  early  beginning* 
of  thought  and  literature,  and  our  own  high  and  fini^ed  state,  as 
we  think  it.  There  is  one  very  remarkable  point.  In  the  early 
day,  the  letter  was  matter  of  the  closest  adherence,  and  implied 
meanings  were  not  admitted. 

The  blessing  of  Isaac  meant  for  Esau,  went  to  Mse  Jacob,  in 
spite  of  the  imposition ;  and  the  writer  of  Q«nesis  seems  to  intend 
to  give  the  notion  that  Isaac  had  no  power  to  pronounce  it  null 
and  void.  And  'Jacob's  policy,  whereby  he  became  rich' — as 
the  chapter-heading  puts  it— in  speckled  and  spotted  stofk,  is 
not  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  ^reement,  which  contemplated 
natural  proportions.  In  the  story  of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  is 
held  to  have  behaved  iairly  when  he  bound  the  SpartAus  to  obey 
his  laws  until  he  returned — intimating  a  short  absence — he 
intending  never  to  return.  And  Vishnoo,  when  he  asked  the 
usurper  for  three  steps  of  territory  as  a  dwarf,  and  then  enlarged 
himself  until  he  could  bring  heaven  and  earth  under  the  bargain, 
was  thought  clever,  certainly,  but  quite  fair. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  rec<%nised  in  our  day :  so  fer 
good.  But  there  is  a  bad  contrary :  the  ^e  is  apt,  in  interpre- 
tation, to  upset  the  letter  in  favour  of  the  view — very  often  the 
after  thought — of  one  side  only.  The  case  of  John  Palmer,  the 
improver  of  the  mail  coach  system,  is  smothered.  He  was  to 
have  an  office  and  a  salary,  and  2^  per  cent,  for  life  on  the  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  Post-Office.  His  rights  turned  out  so 
large,  that  Government  would  not  pay  them.  For  misconduct, 
real  or  pretended,  they  turned  him  out  of  his  office :  but  his 
bargain  as  to  the  percentage  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  future 
conduct ;  it  was  payment  for  his  plan.  I  know  nothing,  except 
from  the  debates  of  1808  in  the  two  Houses;  if  any  one  can 
redeem  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  field  is  open.  When  I  was 
young,  the  old  stagers  spoke  of  this  transaction  sparingly,  and 
dismissed  it  speedily. 

The  government  did  not  choose  to  remember  what  private 
persons  must  remember,  and  are  made  to  remember,  if  needful. 
When  Dr.  I^ardner  made  his  bargain  with  the  publishers  for  the 
Cabinet  CyclopcEdia  he  proposed  that  he,  as  editor,  should  have 
a  certain  sum  for  every  hundred  sold  above  a  certain  number: 
the  publishers,  who  did  not  think  there  was  any  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  turning  sale  of  this  stipulation,  readily  consented.  But 
it  turned  out  that  Dr.  Lardner  saw  further  than  they :  the  re- 
turns under  this  stipulation  gave  him  a  very  handsome  addition 
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to  his  other  receipts.  The  publishers  stared ;  but  they  paid. 
They  had  no  idea  of  standing  out  that  the  amount  was  too  much 
for  an  editor ;  they  knew  that,  though  the  editor  bad  a  per- 
centage, they  had  all  the  rest ;  and  they  would  not  have  felt 
aggrieved  if  he  had  received  ten  times  as  much.  But  govern- 
ments, which  cannot  be  brought  to  book  before  a  sworn  jury,  are 
ruled  only  by  public  opinion,  John  Palmer's  day  was  also  the 
day  of  Thomas  Fyahe  Palmer,  and  the  governments,  in  their 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  knew  that  these  would  have  a  reflex 
action  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  wrote  about  public  aflairs. 


1864-65. — It  often  happens  that  persons  combine  to  maintain 
and  enforce  an  opinion ;  but  it  is,  in  our  state  of  society,  a  para- 
dox to  unite  for  the  sole  purpose  of  blaming  the  opposite  side. 
To  invite  educated  men  to  do  this,  a'nd  above  all,  men  of  learning 
or  science,  is  the  next  paradoxical  thing  of  all.  But  this  was 
done  by  a  small  comMnation  in  1864.  They  got  together  and 
drew  up  a  dwlaration,  to  be  signed  by  '  students  of  the  natural 
sciences,*  who  were  to  express  their  'sincere  regret  that  researches 
into  scientific  truth  are  perverted  by  some  in  our  own  times  into 
occasion  for  casting  doubt  upon  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'  In  words  of  ambiguous  sophistry,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  request,  in  effect,  that  people  would  be  pleased  to  adopt 
the  views  of  churches  as  to  the  oom.plete  inspiration  of  all  the 
canonical  books.  The  great  question  whether  the  Word  of  God 
is  in  the  Bible,  or  whether  the  Word  of  God  ia  alt  the  Bible, 
was  quietly  taken  for  granted  in  favour  of  the  second  view ;  to  the 
end  that  men  of  science  might  be  induced  to  blame  those  who 
took  the  first  view.  The  first  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  1^  Sir  John  Herechel,  who  in  refusing  to  sign  the  writ 
sent  to  him,  administered  a  rebuke  in  the  Athenceum,  which 
would  have  opened  most  eyes  to  see  that  the  case  was  hopeless. 
The  words  of  a  man  whose  auavUer  vn  modo  makes  his  fortiter 
m  re  cut  blocks  with  a  razor  are  worth  preserving : — 

'I  consider  the  act  of  calling  upon  me  pnblicly  to  avow  or  disavow, 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  in  writing,  any  religioiiB  doctrine  or  state- 
ment, however  carefnlly  or  cantionsly  drawn  np  (in  other  words,  to 
append  my  name  to  a  religious  manifesto)  to  be  an  infringement  of 
that  social  forbearance  which  guards  the  freedom  of  religions  opinion 
in  Uiis  coontry  with  especial  sanctity  ...  I  consider  this  movement 
simply  mischievons,  having  a  direct  tendency  (by  patting  forward  a 
new  Shibboleth,  a  new  verbal  test  of  religions  partisanship)  to  add  a 
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freab  element  of  dinconl  to  tlie  already  too  discordant  relationa  of  the 
Christian  world  .  .  .  Dot  no  nicety  of  wording,  no  artifice  of  bnmim 
langaage,  will  snffioe  to  discriminate  the  hnndredth  part  of  the  shades 
of  meaning  in  which  the  moat  world-wide  difierencee  of  thonght  on 
BDch  subjects  may  be  involved ;  or  prevent  the  moet  gently  worded 
and  apparently  jnetifiable  expression  of  regret,  bo  embodied,  (ma 
grating  on  the  feelings  of  thonsands  of  estimable  and  well-intentioned 
men  with  all  the  harshness  of  cootroTersi&l  hostility.' 


Other  doses  were  admioistered  by  Sir  J.  Bowring,  Sir  W.  Bowan 
Hamilton,  aod  myself.  The  signed  declaration  was  promised  for 
Christmas,  1864:  but  nothing  presentable  was- then  ready  ;  and 
it  was  near  Midsummer,  1865,  before  it  was  published.  Fersons 
often  incautiously  put  their  names  without  seeing  the  chamber 
of  a  document,  because  they  coincide  in  its  (pinions.  In  this 
way,  probably,  fifteen  respectable  names  were  procured  before 
printing ;  and  these,  when  committed,  were  hawked  as  part  of  an 
application  to  'solicit  the  favour'  of  other  signatures.  It  is 
likely  enough  no  one  of  the  fifteen  saw  that  the  declaration  was, 
not  Tnaintenance  of  their  own  opinion,  but  regret  (a  civil  word 
for  blarne)  that  others  should  tkiTik  differently. 

When  the  list  appeared,  there  were  no  fewer  than  716  namesl 
But  analysis  showed  that  this  roll  was  not  a  epecimen  of  the 
mature  science  of  the  country.  The  collection  was  very  miscel- 
laneous :  38  were  designated  as  '  students  of  the  College  of 
Chemistry,'  meaning  young  men  who  attended  lectures  in  that 
college.  But  as  all  the  Royal  Society  had  been  applied  to,  a  test 
results  as  follows.  Of  Fellows  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  600  in 
number,  62  gave  their  signatures ;  of  writers  in  the  PkUosopkical 
Tranaactitma,  166  in  number,  19  gave  their  signatures.  Roughly 
speaking,  then,  only  one  out  of  ten  could  be  got  to  express 
disapprobation  of  the  free  comparison  of  the  results  of  science 
with  the  statements  of  the  canonical  books.  And  I  am  satisfied 
that  many  of  these  thought  they  were  signing  only  a  declaration 
of  difference  of  opinion,  not  of  blame  for  that  difference.  The 
number  of  persons  is  not  small  who,  when  it  comes  to  signing 
printed  documents,  would  put  their  names  to  a  declaration  that 
the  coffee-pot  ought  to  be  taken  downstairs,  meauing  that  the 
teapot  ought  to  be  brought  up-stairs.  And  many  of  them  would 
defend  it.  Some  would  say  that  the  two  things  are  not  contra- 
dictory ;  which,  with  a  snort  or  two  of  contempt,  would  be  very 
effective.  Others  would,  in  the  candid  and  quiet  tone,  point  out 
that  it  is  all  one,  because  coffee  is  usually  taken  before  tea,  and  it 
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keeps  the  table  clear  to  send  away  the  cofTee-pot  before  the  teapot 
is  brought  up, 

The  original  signatuies  were  decently  interred  in  the  Bodleian 
Library:  and  the  advocateB  of  scattering  indefinite  blame  for 
indefinite  aina  of  opinion  among  indefinite  persons  are,  I  under- 
stand, divided  in  opinion  about  the  time  at  which  the  next 
attempt  siiall  be  made  upon  men  of  ecientifio  studies  :  some  are 
for  the  Greek  Calends,  and  others  for  the  Roman  Olympiads. 
But,  with  their  usual  love  of  indefiniteness,  they  have  deter- 
mined that  the  choice  shall  be  ai^ued  upon  the  basis  that  which 
comes  first  cannot  be  settled,  and  is  of  no  consequeitce. 

I  give  the  declaration  entire,  as  a  curioBitj :  and  parallel  with  it 
I  give  a  substitute  which  was  proposed  in  the  AtkencBum,  as 
worthy  to  be  signed  both  by  studentB  of  theology,  and  by  students 
of  science,  especially  in  past  time.  When  a  new  attempt  is  made, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  look  at  both  :— 


Declaration. 

Ws,  the  undersigned  Stadents 
of  the  Nataral  Scienoea,  desire  to 
express  OUT  Bmcere  regret,  that 
researches  into  ecieatific  trnth  are 
perverted  by  some  in  our  own 
times  into  occasion  for  casting 
doubt  apon  the  Truth  and  An- 
thenticity  of  the  Holy  Scripinres. 


s  that  it  is  impoBsible 
for  the  Word  of  God,  as  written 
in  the  book  of  natnre,  and  God's 
Word  written  in  Holy  Soriptnre, 
to  contradict  one  another,  how- 
over  mnch  they  may  appear  to 
differ. 

We  are  not  forgets  that  Physical 
Soienoe  is  not  complete,  bat  is 
only  in  a  condition  of  progress, 
and  that  at  present  onr  finite 
reason  enables  ns  only  to  see  as 
throngh  a  glass  darkly, 


Propoeed  SvJietUule. 

We,  the  nudeniigned  Students 
of  Theology  ajid  of  Nature,  desire 
to  express  our  sincere  regret,  that 
common  notions  of  religions  truth 
are  perverted  by  some  in  onr  own 
times  into  occasion  for  casting 
reproach  upon  the  advocates  of 
demonstrated  or  highly  probable 
scientific  theories. 
Wo  conceive  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Word  of  God,  a,a  correctly 
read  in'  the  Book  of  Nature,  and 
the  Word  of  God,  as  truly  inter- 
preted  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
to  contradict  one  another,  how- 
ever much  they  may  appear  to 
differ. 

We  are  not  forgetful  that  neither 
theological  interpretation  nor 
physical  knowledge  is  yet  com- 
plete, bat  that  both  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  progress ;  and  that  at 
present  onr  finite  reason  enables 
ns  only  to  see  both  one  and  the 
other  as  through  a  glass  darkly 
[the  writers  of  tho  original  de- 
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and  we  confidontly  believe,  that 
a  time  will  come  when  the  two 
records  will  be  seea  to  agree  in 
every  particular. 

We  cannot  but  deplore  that  Na- 
tural Science  should  be  looked 
apon  with  Bnspicion  by  many 
who  do  not  make  a  study  of  it, 
merely  on  account  of  the  nnad- 
viaed  manner  in  which  some  are 
placing  it  in  opposition  to  Holy 
Writ. 


We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Scientific  Student  to  inves- 
tigate nature  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elnoidating  tmth, 


mi  that  if  he  finds  that  some  of 
his  resnlts  appear  tn  be  in  con- 
tradiction to  tho  Written  Word, 
or  rather  to  his  own  mter^eta- 
Uotu  of  it,  which  may  be  erroneons, 
he  should  not  presumptuously 
affirm  that  his  own  conclusions 
must  be  right,  and  the  statements 
of  Scripture  wrong ; 

rather,  leave  the  two  rade  by  side 

till  it  shall  please  Ood  to  allow  us 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  reconciled ; 
and,    instead   of   insisting   upon 


clamtion  have  distinctively  ap- 
plied to  physical  science  the 
phrase  by  which  St-  Paul  denotes 
the  imperfections  of  theological 
vision,  which  they  tacitly  assume 
to  be  quite  perfect], 
and  we  confidently  believe  that 
a  time  will  come  when  the  two 
records  will  be  seen  to  agree  in 
every  particolar. 

We  cannot  but  deplore  that  Be- 
ligion  should  be  looked  npon 
with  snspicion  by  some,  and 
Science  by  others,  of  the  students 
of  either  who  do  not  make  a  stndy 
of  the  other,  merely  on  account 
of  the  unadvised  manner  in  which 
some  are  placing  Religion  in  op- 
position lo  Science,  and  some  are 
placing  Science  in  opposition  to 
BehgioD. 

We  beheve  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  theological  etndent  to  in- 
vestigate the  Scripture,  and  of 
every  scientific  student  to  inves- 
tigate Nature,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  tmth. 
And  if  either  should  find  that 
some  of  hia  reenlts  appear  to 
be  in  contradiction,  whether  to 
Scripture  or  to  Nature,  or  rather 
to  his  own  iatm^etation  of  one 
or  the  other,  which  may  bo 
erroneons,  be  should  not  affirm 
aa  with  certainty  that  his  own 
conclusion  must  be  right,  and 
the  other  interpretation  wrong : 
but  should  leave  the  two  side  by 
side  for  farther  i^uiry  into  both, 
until  it  shall  please  Ood  to  allow 
us  to  arrive  at  the  mannOT  in 
which  they  may  be  reoonoiled. 
In  the  mean  while,  instead  of 
insisting,  and  least  of  all  with 
acrimony  or  injurious  statements 
About  others,  upon  the  seeming 
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the  Boeming  diiTeronceB  between  difTerences  between  SoieDce  and 
Science  and  the  Scriptures,  it  the  Scriptnres,  it  would  be  s 
would  be  ae  well  to  rest  in  &ith  thousand  times  better  to  roat  in 
npon  the  points  in  wfaioh  they  laith  as  to  onr  fntora  state,  in 
agree.  bope  aa  to   onr  coming    know- 

ledge, and  in  charity  as  to  onr 
preBcut  differences. 

The  distinctnees  of  the  fallacies  is  creditable  to  the  composers, 
and  showE  that  scientific  habits  tend  to  cleankeBs,  even  to  sophistry. 
Nowhere  does  it  so  plainly  stand  out  that  the  WriMen  Wtyrd 
means  the  sense  in  which  the  accuser  takes  it,  while  the  sense  of. 
the  other  side  is  thsM"  interpretation.  The  infallible  church  on 
one  side,  arrayed  against  heretical  pravity  on  the  other,  is  seen  in 
all  subjects  in  which  men  differ.  At  school  there  were  various 
games  in  which  one  or  another  advantage  was  the  right  of  those 
who  first  called  for  it.  In  adult  argument  the  same  thing  is  often 
attempted :  we  often  hear— I  cried  Chv/rch  first  I 

I  end  with  the  answer  which  I  myself  gave  to  the  application : 
its  revival  may  possibly  save  me  from  a  repetition  of  the  like.  If 
there  be  anything  I  hate  more  than  another  it  ie  the  proposal 
to  place  any  persone,  especially  those  who  allow  freedom  to  me, 
under  any  abridgment  of  their  liberty  to  think,  to  infer,  and  to 
publish.  If  they  break  the  law,  take  the  law ;  but  do  not  make 
the  law :  ar/optuoi  ar/oyrai  i^KaSMntaaaii  aXKTJKoia.  I  would  rather 
be  asked  to  take  shares  in  an  ai^rosteretio  company  (with 
limited  liability)  for  breaking  into  houses  by  night  on  fork  and 
spoon  errands.  I  should  put  aside  this  proposal  yiiihnathvng  but 
laughter.  It  was  a  joke  against  Sam  Rogers  that  his  appearance 
was  very  like  th&t  of  a  corpse.  The  John  Bull  newspaper — 
suppose  we  now  say  Theodore  Hook — averred  that  when  he 
hailed  a  coach  one  night  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  jarvey 
said,  '  Ho  I  ho  I  my  man ;  I'm  not  going  to  be  taken  in  that  way : 
go  back  to  your  grave  I '  This  is  the  answer  I  shall  make  for  the 
future  to  any  relics  of  a  former  time  who  shall  want  to  call  me  off 
the  stand  for  their  own  purposes.  What  obligation  have  I  to 
admit  that  they  belong  to  our  world  ? 
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"SCRIPTURE  AND  SCIENCE. 
"  Tha  Writ  Dt  Scsratieo  ODmmtMrando. 


"  This  documeDt  was  sent  to  me  four  days  ago.  It '  solicits  the 
&Tour ' — I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  grocer's  supplication  for  tea 
and  sugar  patronage— of  my  signature  to  expression  of  *  sincere 
regret '  that  some  persons  unnamed — general  warrants  are  illegal 
—differ  from  what  I  am  supposed— by  persons  whom  it  does  not 
concern — to  bold  about  Scripture  and  Science  in  their  real  or 
alleged  discrepancies. 

"  No  such  lavour  from  me :  for  three  reasons.  First,  I  agree 
with  Sir  J,  Herscbel  that  the  solicitation  is  an  intrusion  to  be 
publicly  repelled.  Secondly,  I  do  not  regret  that  others  should 
differ  from  me,  think  what  I  may :  those  others  are  as  good  as  I, 
and  as  well  able  to  think,  and  as  much  entitled  to  their  con- 
clusions. Thirdly,  even  if  I  did  regret,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
put  my  name  to  bad  chemistry  made  to  do  duty  for  good  reason- 
ing. The  declaration  is  an  awkward  attempt  to  saturate  sophism 
with  truism  ;  but  the  sophism  is  left  largely  in  excess. 

"  I  owe  the  inquisitors  a  grudge  for  taking  down  my  conceit  of 
myself.  For  two  months  I  have  crowed  in  my  own  mind  over  my 
friend  Sir  J.  Herechel,  &ncyiug  that  the  promoters  instinctively 
knew  better  than  to  bring  their  fallacies  before  a  writer  on  logic 
Ah  I  my  dear  Sir  John !  thought  I,  if  you  had  shown  yourself  to 
be  well  up  in  Barbara  Celarent,  and  had  ever  and  anon  astonidied 
the  natives  with  the  distinction  between  aim/plidter  and  secun- 
dam  qvM,  no  autograph-hunters  would  have  baited  a  trap  with 
non  aequitur  to  catch  your  signature.  What  can  I  say  now  ?  I 
hide  my  diminished  head,  diminished  by  the  horns  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  draw  in. 

"  Those  who  make  personal  solicitation  for  support  to  an  opinion 
about  religion  are  bound  to  know  tbeir  men.  The  king  had  a 
right  to  Brother  Neale's  money,  because  Brother  Neale  offered  it- 
Had  be  put  his  band  into  puise  after  purse  by  way  of  finding  out 
all  who  were  of  Brother  Neale's  mind,  he  would  have  been  justly 
met  by  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  whenever  he  missed  his  mark. 

"  The  kind  of  test  before  me  is  the  utmost  our  time  will  allow  of 
that  inquisition  into  opinion  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Chris- 
tianity ever  since  the  State  took  Providence  under  its  protection. 
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The  writ  de  knentico  commiseravdo  is  little  more  than  the  smell 
of  the  empty  cask :  and  those  who  issue  it  may  represent  the  old 
woman  with  her 

0  snaviB  anima,  quale  in  te  dioam  bonnm 
Antehao  foisse ;  tales  cum  sint  reliquise. 

It  ie  no  excuse  that  the  illegitimate  bantling  is  a  very  little  one. 
Its  parents  may  think  themselves  hardly  treated  when  they  are 
called  lineal  successors  of  Tony  Fire-the-faggot :  but,  degenerate 
though  they  be,  such  is  their  ancestry.  Let  every  allowance  be 
made  for  them :  but  their  unholy  fire  must  be  trodden  out ;  so 
long  as  a  spark  is  left,  nothing  but  fuel  is  wanted  to  make  a 
blaze.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  let  the  flame  be  confined  to 
theology,  though  even  there  it  bums  with  diminished  vigour :  and 
let  charity,  candour,  sense,  and  ridicule,  be  ready  to  play  upon  It 
whenever  there  is  any  chance  of  its  extending  to  literature  or 
science. 

"  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  test-signing  absurdity 
were  to  grow  ?  Deep  wduld  call  unto  deep ;  counter-declaration 
would  auBwer  declaration,  each  stronger  than  the  one  before. 
The  moves  would  go  on  like  the  dispute  of  two  German  students, 
of  whom  each  is  bound  to  a  sharper  retort  on  a  graduated  scale, 
until  at  last  comes  duTiimer  jv/nge  I — and  then  they  must  fight. 
There  is  a  gentlentan  in  the  upper  fifteen  of  the  signers  of  the 
writ — the  hawking  of  whose  names  appears  to  me  very  bad  taste 
— whom  I  met  in  cordial  co-operation  for  many  a  year  at  a 
scientific  board.  All  I  knew  about  his  religion  was  that  he,  as  a 
clergyman,  must  in  some  sense  or  other  receive  the  39  Articles : 
— all  that  he  could  know  about  mine  was  that  I  was  some  kind  of 
heretic,  or  so  reputed.  If  we  had  come  to  signing  opposite 
manifestoes,  turn-about,  we  might  have  found  ourselves  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  party  discussion  at  our  very  council-table.  I 
trust  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  declaration,  when  it  comes  to 
be  published,  will  show  that  the  bulk  of  those  who  have  really 
added  to  our  knowledge  have  seen  the  thing  in  its  true  light. 

"  The  promoters — I  say  nothing  about  the  subscribers — of  the 
movement  will,  I  trust,  not  feel  aggrieved  at  the  course  I  have 
taken  or  the  remarks  I  have  made.  Walter  Scott  says  that  before 
we  judge  Napoleon  by  the  temptation  to  which  he  yielded,  we 
ought  to  remember  how  much  he  may  have  resisted :  I  invite 
them  to  apply  this  rule  to  myself ;  they  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
feeling  with  which  I  contemplate  all  attempts  to  repress  freedom 
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of  inquiry,  nor  of  the  loathing  with  which  I  recoil  from  the  * 

proposal  to  be  art  and  part.  They  have  asked  me  to  give  a 
public  opinion  upon  a  certain  point.  It  li  true  that  they  have 
had  the  kindness  to  tender  both  the  opinion  they  wish  me'  to 
form,  and  the  shape  in  which  they  would  have  it  appear :  I  will 
let  them  draw  me  out,  but  I  will  not  let  them  take  me  in.  If 
they  will  put  an  asterisk  to  my  name,  and  this  letter  to  thn 
asterisk,  they  are  welcome  to  my  signature.      As  I  do  not  expect  | 

them  to  relish  this  proposal,  I  will  not  solicit  the  favour  of  its  I 

adoption.  But  they  have  given  a  right  to  think,  for  they  have 
asked  me  to  think ;  to  publish,  for  they  have  asked  me  to  allow 
them  to  publish  ;  to  blame  them,  for  they  have  asked  me  to 
blame  their  betters.  Should  they  venture  to  find  fault  because 
my  direction  of  disapproval,  publicly  given,  is  half  a  revolution 
different  from  theirs,  they  will  be  known  as  having  presented  a 
loaded  document  at  the  head  of  a  traveller  in  the  highway  of 
discussion,  with — Your  signature  or  your  silence !  " 


The  paradox  being  the  proposition  of  something  which  runs 
counter  to  what  would  generally  be  thought  likely,  may  present 
itself  in  many  ways.  There  is  a  fly-leaf  paradox,  which  puzzled 
me  for  many  years,  until  I  found  a  probable  solution,  I  fre- 
quently saw,  in  the  blank  leaves  of  old  books,  learned  books, 
Bibles  of  a  time  when  a  Bible  was  very  costly,  &c.,  the  name  of 
an  owner  who,  by  the  handwriting  and  spelling,  must  have  been 
an  illiterate  person  or  a  child,  followed  by  the  date  of  the  book 
itself.  Accordingly,  this  uneducated  person  or  young  child 
seemed  to  be  the  first  owner,  which  in  many  cases  was  not  credible. 
Looking  one  day  at  a  Barker's  Bible  of  1599, 1  saw  an  ins<^ption 
in  a  child's  writing,  which  certainly  belonged  to  a  much  later 
date.  It  was  *  Martha  Taylor,  her  book,  giuen  me  by  Granny 
Scott  to  keep  for  her  sake.*  With  this  the  usual  verses,  followed 
by  1599,  the  date  of  the  book.  But  it  so  chanced  that  the  blank 
page  opposite  the  title,  on  which  the  above  was  written,  was  a 
verso  of  the  last  leaf  of  a  prayer  book,  which  had  been  bound 
before  the  Bible  ;  and  on  the  recto  of  this  leaf  was  a  colophon, 
with  the  date  1632.  It  struck  me  immediately  that  uneducated 
persona  and  children,  having  seen  dates  written  under  names,  and 
not  being  quite  up  in  chronology,  did  frequently  finish  off  with 
the  date  of  the  book,  which  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Always  write  in  your  books.  You  may  be  a  silly  person — for 
though  your  reading  my  book  is  rather  a  contrary  presumption, 
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yet  it  ia  not  conclusire — and  your  obeervations  may  be  eilly 
or  irrelevant,  but  you  cannot  tell  what  use  tfaey  may  be  of  lonjf 
after  you  are  gone  where  Budgeteers  cease  from  troubling. 

I  picked  up  the  following  book,  printed  by  J.  }<Vanklin  at 
Boston,  during  tlie  period  in  which  his  younger  brother  Benjamin 
was  hie  apprentice.  And  aa  Benjamin  was  apprenticed  very  early, 
and  is  recorded  as  having  leamt  the  mechanical  art  very  rapidly, 
there  ia  some  preBumption  that  part  of  it  may  be  his  work,  though 
he  was  but  thirteen  at  the  time.  As  thie  set  of  editions  of 
Hodder  (by  Mose)  is  not  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  I  give  the 
title  in  full : — 

Hodder'a  Aritbmetick :  or  that  necessary  art  made  most  easy : 
Being  explained  in  a  way  familiar  to  the  capacity  of  any  that  desire 
to  leam  it  in  a  little  time.  By  James  Hodder,  Writing- maeter.  The 
Vive  and  twentieth  edition,  revised,  aogmented,  and  above  a  thonaand 
faotta  amended,  by  Henry  Moee,  late  servant  and  succenaor  to  the 
author.  Boston  :  printed  by  J.  Franklin,  for  8.  Phillips,  N.  Bottolph, 
B.  Elliot,  D.  Henchman,  O.  Phillips,  J.  Elliot,  and  E.  Negus,  book- 
sellers in  Boston,  and  sold  at  their  shops.     1719. 

The  book  is  a  very  small  octavo,  the  type  and  execution  are 
creditable,  the  woodcut  at  the  beginning  is  clumsy.  It  is  a 
perfect  copy,  page  for  page,  of  the  English  editions  of  Mose's 
Hodder,  of  which  the  one  called  seventeenth  is  of  London,  1690. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  to  show  that  the  edition  above  described 
might  not  be  of  Boston  in  England.  Presumptions,  but  not  very 
strong  ones,  might  be  derived  from  the  name  of  FravJcUn,  and 
from  the  large  number  of  booksellers  who  combined  in  the 
undertaking.  It  chanced,  however,  that  a  former  owner  had 
made  the  following  note  in  my  copy : — 

Wednesaday,  Jnly  y*  14,  1?96,  att  ten  in  y*  forenoon  we  sail''  fi-om 
Boston,  came  too  twice,  onoe  in  King  Bode,  and  once  in  y*  Karrows. 
Sail''  by  y"  lighthouse  in  y*  even'. 

No  ordinary  map  would  decide  these  points :  so  I  had  to 
apply  to  my  friend  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  and  the  charts  at  the 
Admiralty  decided  immediately  for  Massachusetts. 

The  French  are  able  paradoxers  in  their  spelling  of  foreign 
names.  The  Abb4  Sabatier  do  Oastres,  in  1772,  gives  an  account 
of  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  Swif,  Adisson,  Otwai,  and 
Bolingbrocke.     I  had  hoped  that  this  was  a  thing  of  former  days, 
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like  the  literal  roaatiog  of  heretics ;  but  the  chanty  which  bopeth 
all  things  must  hope  for  dieappointmenta.  Looking  at  a  recent 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Popes,  I  found  referred  to,  in  the 
matter  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Galileo,  references  to  the  works  of  tvo 
EDglishmen,  the  Rev.  Win  Worewel  and  the  Rev.  Raden  Powen. 
[Wm.  Whewell  and  Baden  Powell]. 

I  must  not  forget  the  'moderate  computation'  paradox.  This 
is  the  way  by  which  large  figures  are  usually  obtained.  Anything 
Burpriaingly  great  is  got  by  the  'lowest  compntation,'  anything  as 
surprisingly  small  by  the  '  utmost  computation ' ;  and  these  are 
the  two  great  suMivisions  of  '  moderate  computation.'  In  this 
way  we  learn  that  70,000  persons  were  executed  in  one  reign,  and 
150,000  persons  burned  for  witchcraft  in  one  century.  Some- 
times this  computation  is  very  close.  By  a  card  before  me  it 
appears  that  all  the  Christians,  including  those  dispersed  in 
heathen  countries,  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  excepted, 
are  198,728,000  people,  and  pay  their  clergy  8,852,000t  But 
6,400,000  people  pay  the  clergy  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Establishment 
8,896,0001.;  and  14,600,000  of  other  denominations  pay 
1,024,0001.  When  I  read  moderate  computations,  I  always  think 
of  Voltaire  and  the  '  memoirea  du  famcux  ev^ue  de  Chiapa,  par 
lesquele  il  parait  qu'il  avait  ^org^,  ou  brul^  ou  noy^  dix  millions 
d'infid^lea  en  Am^rique  pour  les  couvertir.  Je  cms  que  cet 
eveque  exagg^rait ;  mais  quaud  on  reduisait  cee  sacrifices  &  cinq 
millions  de  victimes,  cela  serait  encore  admirable.' 

My  Budget  has  been  arranged  by  authors.  This  is  the  only 
plan,  for  much  of  the  remark  is  personal :  the  peculiarities  of  the 
paradoxer  are  a  large  part  of  the  interest  of  the  paradox.  As  to 
subject-matter,  there  are  points  which  stand  strongly  out ;  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  for  instance.  But  there  are  others 
which  cannot  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  Iw  conspicuous  in  a  review 
of  writers :  as  one  instance,  I  may  take  the  centH/ugal  force. 

When  I  was  about  nine  years  old  I  was  taken  to  hear  a  course 
of  lectures,  given  by  an  itinerant  lecturer  in  a  country  town,  to 
get  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  second  half  of  a  good,  sound,  philo- 
sophical omniscience.  The  first  half  (and  sometimes  more)  comes 
by  nature.  To  this  end  I  smelt  chemicals,  learned  that  they  were 
different  kinds  of  gin,  saw  young  wags  try  to  kiss  the  girls  under 
the  excuse  of  what  was  called  laughing  gas — which  I  was  sure 
was  not  to  blame  for  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  requisite 
assurance — and  so  forth.  This  was  all  well  so  far  as  it  went ;  but 
there  was  also  the  excessive  notion  of  creative  power  exhibited  in 
the  millions  of  miles  of  the  solar  system,  of  which  power  I  won- 
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dered  they  did  not  give  a  Btill  grander  idea  by  expiessing  the 
distances  in  inchee.  But  even  this  was  nothing  to  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  centrifugal  force.  '  You  have  heard  what  I 
have  said  of  the  wonderful  centripetal  force,  by  which  Divine 
Wisdom  has  retained  the  planets  in  their  orbits  round  the  Sun. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  must  be  clear  to  you  that  if  there 
were  no  other  force  in  action,  this  centripetal  force  would  draw 
our  earth  and  the  other  planets  into  the  Sun,  and  universal  ruin 
would  ensue.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the  same  wisdoia 
baa  implanted  a  centrifugal  force  of  the  same  amount,  and 
directly  opposite,'  &c,  I  had  never  heard  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile, 
but  I  ventured  to  think  that  if  Divine  Wisdom  had  just  let  the 
planetfl  alone  it  would  come  to  the  suae  thing,  with  equal  and 
opposite  troables  saved.  The  paradozers  deal  largely  in  specu- 
lation conducted  upon  the  above  explanation.  They  provide 
external  agents  for  what  they  call  the  centrifugal  force.  Some 
make  the  sun's  rays  keep  the  planets  off,  without  a  thought  about 
what  would  become  of  our  poor  eyesif  thepusA  of  the  hght  which 
falls  on  the  earth  were  a  counterpoise  to  all  its  gravitation.  The 
true  explanation  cannot  be  given  here,  for  want  of  room. 

Sometimes  a  person  who  has  a  point  to  carry  will  assert  a 
singular  fact  or  prediction  for  the  Bake  of  hia  point ;  and  this 
paradox  has  almost  obtained  the  sole  use  of  the  name.  Persons 
who  have  reputation  to  care  for  should  beware  how  they  adopt 
this  plan,  which  now  and  then  eventuates  a  spanker,  as  the 
American  editor  said.  Lord  Byron,  la  '  English  Bards,  &c,,* 
(1809)  ridiculing  Cambridge  poetry,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  pnrer  wave, 

The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave  ; 

Oq  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove, 

To  crown  tbe  bards  tbat  haunt  her  classic  gi-ove  ; 

Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 

And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  aires.' 

There  is  some  acconnt  of  the  Rev,  Geo.  Richards,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
and  Vicar  of  Bampton,  (M.A.  in  1791)  in  the  'Living  Authors,' 
by  Watkinsand  Shoberl(1816).  In  Rivers's  'Living  Authors,'  of 
1798,  which  is  best  fitted  for  citation,  as  being  published  before 
Lord  Byron  wrote,  he  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms.  The  '  Abo- 
riginal Britons'  was  an  Oxford  (special)  prize  poem,  of  1791. 
Charles  Lamb  mentions  Richards  as  his  school-fellow  at  Christ's 

>  Tha '  Aboriginal  Britoiu,'  an  Qicellent  po«m,  b;  Richonb.    (Note  l>;  ByiuD.) 
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Hospital,  *  author  of  the  "  Aboriginal  Britons,"  tha  most  spirited 
of  the  Oxford  Prize  Poems :  a  pale,  studious  Qrecian.' 

Ab  I  never  heard  of  Richards  as  a  poet,  I  conclude  that  his 
fame  is  defunct,  except  in  what  may  prove  to  be  a  very  ambiguous 
kind  of  immortality,  conferred  by  Lord  Byron.  The  awkwardness 
of  a  case  which  time  has  broken  down  ie  increased  by  the  eulogist 
himself  adding  so  powerful  a  name  to  the  list  of  Cambridge  poets, 
that  his  college  has  placed  his  statue  in  the  library,  more  con- 
spicuously than  that  of  Newton  in  the  chapel ;  and  this  although 
the  greatness  of  poetic  fame  had  some  serious  drawbacks  in  the 
moral  character  of  some  of  his  writings.  And  it  will  be  fonnd  on 
inquiry  that  Byron,  to  get  his  instance  against  Cambridge,  had 
to  go  back  eighteen  years,  passing  over  seven  intermediate  pro- 
ductions, of  which  he  had  either  never  heard,  or  which  he  would 
not  cite  as  waking  a  genuine  poet's  Gres. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  'Aboriginal  Britons'  is 
a  remarkable  youthful  production,  not  equalled  by  subsequent 
efforts. 

To  enhance  the  position  in  which  the  satirist  placed  himself, 
two  things  should  be  remembered.  First,  the  glowing  and 
justifiable  terms  in  which  Byron  had  spoken, — a  faaadred  and 
odd  lines  before  be  found  it  convenient  to  say  no  Cambridge 
poet  could  compare  with  Richards, — of  a  Cambridge  poet  who 
died  only  three  years  before  Byron  wrote,  and  produced  greatly 
admired  works  while  actually  studying  iu  the  University.  The 
fame  of  Kirke  White  still  lives ;  and  future  literary  critics  may 
perhaps  compare  his  writings  and  those  of  Richards,  simply  by 
reason  of  the  curious  relation  in  which  they  are  here  placed 
alongside  of  each  otiier.  And  it  is  much  to  Byron's  credit  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  deceased  Cambridge  poet,  he  forgot  his  own 
argument  and  its  exigencies,  and  proved  himself  only  a  paradoier 
pro  re  nata. 

Secondly,  Byron  was  very  unfortunate  in  another  passage  of  the 
same  poem : — 

What  varied  wonders  tempt  ns  as  they  pass ! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  gatvaniam,  and  gas. 
In  tarns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 
Till  the  swoln  babble  bursts — and  aJl  is  air ! 

Three  of  the  bubbles  bave  burst  to  mighty  ends.  The  metallic 
tractors  are  disused ;  but  the  force  which,  if  anything,  they  put 
in  action,  is  at  this  day,  under  the  name  of  mesmerism,  used,  pro- 
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hibited,  respected,  Bcorned,  assailed,  defended,  asserted,  denied, 
declared  utterly  obscure,  and  universally  known.  It  was  hard 
linea  to  select  four  candidates  for  oblivion  not  one  of  whom  got 
in.      I  shall  myself,  I  am  assured,  be  some  day  cited  for  laughing 

at  the  great  discovery  of :  the  blank  is  left  for  my  reader  to 

fill  up  in  hia  own  way ;  but  I  think  I  shall  not  be  so  unlucky  in 
four  different  ways. 

The  narration  before  the  6ict,  as  prophecy  has  been  called, 
BometimcA  qiiit«  aa  true  as  the  narration  after  the  fact,  is  very 
ridiculous  when  it  is  wrong.  Why,  the  pre-narrator  could  not 
know ;  the  post-narrator  might  have  known.  A  good  collection 
of  unlucky  predictions  might  be  made :  I  hardly  know  one  eo  fit 
to  go  with  Byron's  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Itiverg,  already 
quoted,  about  Johnson's  biographers.  Peter  Pindar  may  be 
excused,  as  pereonal  satire  was  hia  object,  for  addressing  Boswell 
and  Mrs.  Piozzi  as  follows : — 

Instead  of  adding  Bplendour  to  his  name, 
Tour  books  are  downright  gibbets  to  his  fame  ; 
Yon  never  with  posterity  can  thrive, 
Tis  by  the  Biunbler's  death  alone  yon  live. 

But  Rivers,  in  prose  narrative,  waa  not  ho  excusable.  He  says : — 
'  As  admirers  of  the  learning  and  moral  excellence  of  their  hero, 
we  ^ow  at  almost  every  page  with  indignation  that  his  weak- 
nesses and  his  failings  should  be  disclosed  to  public  view  .  .  , 
Johnson,  after  the  lustre  he  had  reSected  on  the  name  of  Thrale 
.  .  .  was  to  have  his  memory  tortured  and  abused  by  her  detested 
itch  for  scribbling.  More  injury,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  has 
been  done  to  the  fame  of  Johnson  by  this  Lady  and  her  late 
biographical  helpmate,  than  bis  most  avowed  enemies  have  been 
able  to  effect :  and  if  his  character  becomes  unpopular  with  some 
of  his  successors,  it  is  to  those  gossiping  friends  he  is  indebted  for 
the  favour.' 

Poor  dear  old  Sam !  the  beat  known  dead  man  alive !  clever, 
good-hearted,  logical,  ugly  bear  1  Where  would  he  have  been 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Boawell  and  Thrale,  and  their  imitators  ? 
What  would  biography  have  been  if  Boswell  had  not  shown  how 
to  write  a  life  ? 

Rivers  is  to  be  commended  for  not  throwing  a  single  atone  at 
Mrs.  Thrale's  second  marriage.  This  poor  lady  begins  to  receive 
a  little  justice.  The  literary  world  seema  to  have  found  out  that 
a  blue-stocking  dame  who  keeps  open  houae  for  a  set  among 
them  baa  a  ijght,  if  it  so  please  her,  to  marry  again  without 
F  t 
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taking  meaaures  to  carry  on  the  cake-shop.  I  was  before  my  ag6 
in  this  respect :  as  a  hoy-reader  of  Boswell,  and  a  few  other 
things  that  fell  in  my  way,  I  came  to  a  cleamese  that  the  conduct 
of  society  towards  Mrs.  Fioszi  wan  blacJcffuard.  She  wanted 
nothing  hut  what  was  in  that  day  a  woman's  only  efficient  protec- 
tion, a  male  relation  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  competent 
notion  of  using  them. 

Byron's  mistake  about  Hallam  in  the  Pindar  story  may  be 
worth  placing  among  absurdities.  For  elucidation,  suppose  that 
some  poet  were  now  to  speak — 

Of  man's  first  disabedumce,  and  the  frnit 
Eve  gave  to  Adam  in  his  birthday  soit — 

and  some  critic  were  to  call  it  nonsense,  would  that  critic  he 
laughing  at  Milton  ?  Payne  Knight,  in  his  Tastft,  translated  part 
of  Gray's  Bard  into  Greek.     Some  of  his  lines  are 

Stppd  i'  u  riyyuf  Sai^ma  aroyaj^aie 
oEXov  fti'Xoc  fojStpf 

Literally  thus : — 

Wetting  warm  tears  with  groans, 
GontiQaons  chant  with  fearful 
Voice  be  sang. 

On  which  Hallam  remarks :  '  The  twelfth  line  [our  first]  is 
nonsense.'  And  so  it  is,  a  poet  can  no  more  wet  his  tears  with 
his  groans  than  wet  his  ale  with  his  whistle.  Now  this  firat  line 
is  from  Pindar,  but  is  only  part  of  the  sense ;  in  full  it  is : — 

$tpfta  a  riyytn/  Sdcpva  aroKt^aie 
Sp&toy  fiivaat. 

Pindar's  T^yyoiv  must  be  Englished  by  shedding,  and  he  stands 
alone  in  this  use.  He  says, '  shedding  warm  tears,  he  cried  out 
loud,  with  groans.'     Byron  speaks  of— 

ClaBsio  Hallam,  much  renowned  for  Greek : 

and  represents  him  as  criticising  tha  Greek  of  all  Payne's  lines, 
and  not  discovering  that  '  the  lines '  were  Pindar's  until  aflet 
publication.     Byron  was  too  much  of  a  scholar   to   make  this 
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blunder  himself:  he  either  accepted  the  tzxitu  from  report,  or  eUe 
took  satirical  licence.  Aad  why  not?  If  you  want  to  laugh  at 
a  person,  and  be  will  not  give  occasion,  whose  fault  is  it  that  you 
are  obliged  to  make  it  ?  Hallam  did  criticise  some  of  Payne 
Knight's  Greek ;  butwith  the  caution  of  his  character,  he  remarked 
that  possibly  90me  of  these  queer  phrases  might  be  'critic-traps' 
justified  by  some  one  use  of  aome  one  author.  I  remember  well 
having  a  Latin  essay  to  write  at  Cambridge,  in  which  I  took  care 
to  insert  a  few  monstrous  and  unusual  idioms  from  Cicero  :  a 
person  with  a  Nizolius,  and  without  scruples  may  get  scores  of 
them.  So  when  my  tutor  raised  his  voice  against  these  oddities, 
I  was  up  to  him,  for  I  came  down  upon  him  with  Cicero,  chapter 
and  verse,  and  got  round  him.  And  so  my  own  solecisms,  many 
of  them,  passed  unchallenged. 

Byron  had  more  good  in  his  nature  than  he  was  fond  of  letting 
out :  whether  he  was  a  soured  misanthrope,  or  whether  his  vein 
lay  that  way  in  poetry,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  fit  his  demeanour 
to  it,  are  matters  far  beyond  me.  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  told  me 
the  following  story  more  than  once.  He  was  at  Charles  Lamb's 
chambers  in  the  Temple  when  Wordsworth  came  in,  with  the  new 
Edinburgh  Review  in  his  hand,  and  fume  on  his  countenance. 
'  These  reviewers,'  said  he,  *  put  me  out  of  patience  t  Here  is  a 
young  man — they  say  he  is  a  lord — who  has  written  a  volume  of 
poetry  ;  and  these  fellows,  just  because  he  is  a  lord,  set  upon  him, 
laugh  at  him,  and  sneer  at  his  writing.  The  young  man  will  do 
something,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun.  But  these  reviewers 
seem  to  think  that  nobody  may  write  poetry,  unless  he  lives  in  a 
garret.'  Crabb  Robinson  told  this  long  after  to  Lady  Byron,  who 
said*  '  Ah  I  if  Byron  had  known  that,  he  would  never  have  attacked 
Wordsworth.  He  went  one  day  to  meet  Wordsworth  at  dinner  ; 
when  he  came  home  I  said,  "  Well,  how  did  the  young  poet  get 
on  with  the  old  one  ?  "  "  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  be, "  I 
had  but  one  feeling  from  the  beginning  of  the  visit  to  the  end, 
and  that  was — reverence  I "'  Lady  Byron  told  my  wife  that  her 
husband  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Wordsworth.  I  suppose 
be  would  have  said — as  the  Archangel  said  to  his  Satan — '  Our 
difference  is  po[li=e]tical.' 

I  suspect  that  Fielding  would,  if  all  were  known,  be  ranked 
among  unlucky  railers  at  supposed  paradox.  In  his  '  Miscellanies' 
(1742,  8vo,)  he  wrote  a  satire  on  the  Chrysippus  or  Guinea,  an 
animal  which  multiplies  itself  by  division,  like  the  polypus.  This 
be  supposes  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Petnu>  Gualterua,  meaning 
the  ^nous  usurer,  Peter  Walter.     He  calls  it  a  paper  '  proper  to 
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be  read  before  the  K — 1  Society' ;  and  next  year  1743,  a  qnarto 
reprint  w&b  made  to  reBemble  a  paper  in  the  Pkiloaophical 
Traneactiona.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  one  object  is  ridicnle  of 
what  the  zoologists  said  about  the  polypus :  a  reprint  in  the  form 
of  the  Tranaactiane  was  certainly  satire  on  the  Society,  not  on 
Peter  Walter  and  his  knack  of  multiplying  guineas. 

Old  poets  have  recognised  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  as  a  well- 
known  difiBculty.  Dante  compares  himself,  when  bewildered,  to 
a  geometer  who  cannot  find  the  principle  on  which  the  circle  is  tu 
be  measured : — 

Quale  h  'I  geometra  ohe  tatto  s'  affige 
Per  misiirar  Jo  oerchio,  e  non  ritraova, 
Pensando  qnal  pnnoipio  ond'  egli  indige. 

And  Quarles  speaks  as  follows  of  the  aummum  bonum : — 

Or  is  't  a  tart  idea,  to  procure 

An  edge,  and  keep  the  practic  soul  in  nra. 

Like  that  dear  cfaymic  doat,  or  pnzsUug  qnadrature  P 

The  poetic  notion  of  the  qiiadrature  must  not  be  foi^tten. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  Birds,  introduces  a  geometer  who  announces 
bis  intention  to  mak»  a  square  circle.  Pope,  in  the  Dunciad, 
delivers  himself  as  follows,  with  a  Oreek  pronunciation  rather 
strange  in  a  translator  of  Homer.  Probably  Pope  recognised,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  very  common  practice  of  throwing  back  the 
iiGcent  in  defiance  of  quantity,  seen  in  o'rator,  au'ditor,  se'nator, 
ca'tenary,  &c. — 

Uad  Mathetit  alone  was  nnconfined, 
Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind, — 
Now  to  pore  space  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare. 
Now,  running  ronnd  the  circle,  finds  it  square. 

The  author's  note  explains  that  this  '  regards  the  wild  and  iruitleas 
attempts  of  squaring  the  circle.'  The  poetic  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  geometers  try  to  make  a  square  circle.  Disraeli  quotes 
it  ae  *  finds  ita  square,'  but  the  originals  do  not  support  this 
reading. 

I  have  come  in  the  way  of  a  work,  entitled  *  The  Grave  of 
Human  Philosophies,'  (1S27)  translated  from  the  French  of  R.  do 
Bfeourt  by  A.  Dalmas.  It  supports,  but  I  suspect  not  very 
accurately,  the  views  of  the  old  Hindoo  books.      That  the  euo  is 
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only  450  mileB  &om  us,  aod  only  40  miles  in  diameter,  may  be 
paBsed  over ;  my  affair  is  with  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
peisons  of  M.  Becourt's  temperament  are  brought  by  a  ftLucj. 
He  fully  granta,  as  certain,  four  millions  of  yearn  as  the  duration 
of  tbe  Hindoo  race,  and  1956  as  that  of  the  universe.  It  must  be 
admitted  he  is  not  wholly  wrong  in  saying  that  our  errors  about 
the  univerBO  proceed  irom  our  ignorance  of  its  origin,  antiquity, 
organisation,  laws,  and  final  destination.  Living  in  an  age  of 
light,  he  '  avails  himself  of  that  opportunity '  to  remove  this  veil 
of  darkness,  &c.  The  system  of  the  Brahmins  is  the  only  true 
one :  he  adds  that  it  has  never  before  been  attempted,  as  it  could 
not  be  obtained  except  by  him.  The  author  requests  us  first,  to 
lay  adde  prejudice ;  next,  to  read  all  he  says  in  the  order  in 
which  he  eays  it:  we  may  then  pronounce  judgment  upon  a  work 
which  begins  by  taking  the  Brahmins  for  granted.  AH  the 
paradoxers  make  the  same  requests.  They  do  not  see  that  com- 
pliance would  bring  thousands  of  systems  before  the  world  every 
year :  we  have  scores  as  it  is.  How  is  a  poor  candid  inquirer  to 
choose  Fortunately,  the  mind  has  its  grand  jury  as  well  as  its 
little  one :  and  it  will  not  put  a  book  upon  its  trial  without  a 
priind  facie  case  in  its  favour.  And  with  most  of  those  who 
really  search  for  themselves,  that  case  is  never  made  out  without 
evidence  of  knowledge,  standing  out  clear  and  strong,  in  the  book 
to  be  examined. 

There  is  much  private  history  which  will  never  come  to  light, 
caret  guia  vote  «acro,  because  no  Budgeteer  comes  across  it. 
Many  years  ago  a  man  of  business,  whose  life  was  passed  in 
banking,  amused  his  leisure  with  quadrature,  was  successful  of 
conree,  and  bequeathed  the  result  in  a  sealed  book,  which  the 
legatee  was  enjoined  not  to  sell  under  a  thousand  pounds.  The 
true  ratio  was  3*1416 :  I  have  the  anecdote  from  the  legatee's 
executor,  who  opened  the  book.  That  a  banker  should  square  the 
circle  is  very  credible :  but  how  could  a  City  man  come  by  the  notion 
that  a  thousand  pounds  could  be  got  for  it  ?  A  friend  of  mine, 
one  of  the  twins  of  my  zodiac,  will  spend  a  thousand  poundii,  if 
he  have  not  done  it  already,  in  black  and  white  cyclometry :  but 
I  will  answer  for  it  that  he,  a  man  of  sound  business  notions, 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  ir  recouping  him,  as  they  now  say. 
I  speak  of  individual  success :  of  course  if  a  company  were 
formed,  especially  if  it  were  of  unlimited  lie-ability,  the  shares 
would  be  taken.  Xo  offence ;  there  is  nothing  but  what  a  pun 
will  either  sanctify,  justify,  or  nullify  : — 

It  comes  o'er  the  soul  like  the  sweet  South 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  vile  hits. 
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The  shares  woold  be  at  a  premium  of  3^  on  the  day  after  iuue. 
If  they  presented  me  with  the  number  of  shares  I  deserve,  for 
BOggeation  and  advertisement,  I  should  staod  up  for  the  Arch- 
priest  of  St.  Vitas  and  3^  vith  a  view  to  a  little  more  gold  on 
the  bridge. 

I  DOW  insert  a  couple  of  reviews,  one  about  Cyclopsadias,  one 
about  epistolary  collections.  Should  any  reader  wish  for  expla- 
nation of  this  insertion,  I  ask  him  to  reflect  a  moment,  and 
imagine  me  set  to  justify  all  the  additions  now  before  him  I  la 
truth  these  reviews  are  the  repositories  of  many  odds  and  ends : 
they  were  not  made  to  the  books ;  the  materials  were  in  my  notes, 
and  the  books  came  as  to  a  ready-made  clothes  shop,  and  found 
what  wotild  fit  them.  Many  remember  Curll's  bequest  of  some 
very  good  titles  which  only  wanted  treatises  written  to  them. 
Well  I  here  were  some  tolerable  reviews — as  times  go — which 
only  wanted  books  fitted  to  them.  Accordingly,  some  tags  were 
made  to  join  on  the  books ;  and  then  as  the  reader  sees. 

I  should  find  it  hard  to  explain  why  the  insertion  is  made 
in  this  place  rather  than  another.  But  again,  suppose  I  were 
put  to  make  such  an  explanation  tiiroughout  the  volume.  The 
improver  who  laid  out  grounds  and  always  studied  what  be  called 
unexpectedness,  was  asked  what  name  he  gave  it  for  thoae  who 
walked  over  his  grounds  a  second  time.  He  was  silenced ;  but  I 
have  an  answer :  It  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  very  procedure 
of  taking  up  my  book  a  aeoond  time. 


October  19, 1861.    The  English  Cyelopmdia.    CoDdnctodbyChariea 

Knight.    22  voIb.  :  viz.,  Oeograjihy,  i  vols. ;  Biography,  6  vols. ; 

Natural  SUltiry,  i  vols. ;  Arti  and  Sciences,  8  vols.     (Bradbury 

&  Bvans.) 
The  Encyclopmdia  Briiannwa :  a  Dtctttmary  of  ArU,  Science*,  and 

Omertd  Literature.      Eighth    Edition.      21    vols,  and  Index. 

(Black.) 

The  two  editions  above  described  are  completed  at  the  same 
time :  and  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  two  great  branches  into 
which  pantological  undertakings  are  divided,  as  at  once  the  largest 
and  the  best  of  their  clasaes. 

When  the  works  are  brought  together,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  eylkble  of  difference  in  the  names.  The 
word  Oyclopcedia  is  a  bit  of  modem  ptmsm.  Though  iyxvieKa- 
traiBeia  is  not  absolutely  Greek  of  Greece,  we  learn  from  both 
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Pliny  imd  Qmntilian  that  the  circle  of  the  scieDces  was  bo'  called 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Vitnivius  has  thence  naturalized  en^cliuTn  in 
Latin.  Nevertheless  we  admit  that  the  initial  en  would  have 
euphonized  but  badly  with  the  word  Petmy :  and  the  English 
GyclopEedia  is  the  augmented,  revised,  and  distributed  edition  of 
the  Penny  Cycloptedia.  It  has  indeed  been  said  that  Cyclopaedia 
should  mean  the  education  (t^  a  circle,  just  as  Cyropsdia  is  the 
education  of  Cyrus.  But  this  is  easily  upset  by  Aristotle's  word 
KVKXtx^plof  motion  in  a  circle,  and  by  many  other  cases,  for 
which  see  the  lexicon. 

The  earliest  printed  Encyclopaedia  of  this  kind  was  perhaps 
the  &mou8  *  myirour  of  the  worlde,'  which  Caxton  translated 
frpm  the  French  and  printed  in  1480.  The  original  Latin  is  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  or  earlier.  This '  is  a  collection  of  very 
short  treatises.  In  or  shortly  after  1496  appeared  the  'Margarita 
Philosophica '  of  Gregory  Reisch,  the  same  we  must  suppose,  who 
was  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  This  is  again  a  col- 
lection of  treatises,  of  much  more  pretension  :  and  the  estimation 
formed  of  it  is  proved  by  the  number  of  editions  it  went  through. 
In  1531,  appeared  the  little  collection  of  works  of  Ringelberg, 
which  is  truly  called  an  Encyclopaedia  by  Morhof,  though  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  of  the  two  hands  will  meet  over  the  length  of 
its  one  volume.  There  are  more  small  collections ;  but  we  pass 
on  to  the  first  work  to  which  the  name  of  Encyclopcediu  is  given. 
This  is  a  ponderous  '  Scientiarum  Omnium  Encyclopaedia '  of 
Alsted,  in  four  folio  volumes,  commonly  bound  in  two  ;  published 
in  1629  and  again  in  1649  ;  the  true  parent  of  all  the  Encyclo- 
paedias, or  collections  of  treatises,  or  works  in  which  that  character 
predominates.  The  first  great  dictionary  may  perhaps  be  taken 
to  be  Hofinan's  'Lexicon  Universale'  (1677);  but  Chambers's 
(so  called)  Dictionary  (1728)  has  a  better  claim.  And  we  support 
our  proposed  nomenclature  by  observing  that  Alsted  accidentally 
called  his  work  Encycloptedi&,  and  Chambers  simply  Cyclo- 
pedia. 

We  shall  make  one  little  extract  from  the  '  myrrour,'  and  one 
from  Ringelberg.  Caxton's  author  makes  a  singular  remark  for 
his  time ;  and  one  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  grammar  rules 
of  a  language,  he  says,  must  have  been  invented  by  foreigners : 
*  And  whan  any  suche  tonge  was  perfytely  had  and  usyd  amonge 
any  people,  than  other  people  not  used  to  the  same  tonge  caused 
rulys  to  be  made  wherby  they  mygbt  leme  the  same  tonge  .... 
and  suche  rulys  be  called  the  gramer  of  that  tonge.'  Ringelberg 
says  that  if  the  right  nostril  bleed,  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
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hand  should  be  crooked,  and  equeezed  with  great  force  ;  and  the 
aame  for  the  left. 

We  pass  onto  the  Eaeyolop^e,  commenced  in  1751 ;  tJie  work 
which  has,  id  many  minds,  connected  the  word  encytiopcBdiat  with 
that  of  infidsl.  Readen  of  oar  day  are  surprised  when  they  look 
into  this  work,  and  wonder  what  ha«  become  of  all  the  irreligion. 
The  tnith  is,  that  the  work — though  denounced  oA  ovo  on  account 
of  the  character  of  it*  snpporterB — was  neither  adapted,  nor  in- 
tended, to  excite  any  particular  remark  on  the  snbject:  no  work 
of  which  D'Alembert  was  co-editor  woiild  have  been  started  on 
any  such  plan.  For,  first,  he  was  a  real  a<xptic:  that  is,  doubtful^ 
with  a  mind  not  made  up.  Next,  he  valued  his  quiet  more  than 
anything ;  and  would  as  soon  have  gone  to  sleep  over  an  hornet's 
nest  as  have  contemplated  a  syst«niatiG  attack  upon  either  religion 
or  government.  As  to  Diderot — of  whose  varied  career  of  thought 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  chantctei  of  any  one  moment,  but  who  is 
very  frequently  taken  among  us  for  a  pure  atheist — we  will  quote 
one  sentence  from  the  article  '  Eneydopidie,'  which  he  wrote 
himself: — 'Dans  le  moral,  il  n'y  a  que  Dieu  qui  doitservirde 
module  k  lliomme ;  dans  les  arts,  qne  la  nature.' 

A  great  many  readers  in  our  country  have  but  a  very  hazy  idea 
of  the  difference  between  the  political  Encyclopiedia,  as  we  may 
call  it,  and  the  Encyclop^die  M^thodique,  which  we  always  take 
to  be  meant— whether  rightly  or  not  we  cannot  tell — when  we 
hear  of  the  '  great  French  Encycloptedia.'  This  work,  which  takes 
much  from  its  predecessor,  professing  to  correct  it,  was  begun  in 
1792,  and  finished  in  1832.  There  are  166  volumes  of  text,  and 
6,439  plates,  which  are  sometimes  incorporated  with  the  text, 
sometimes  make  about  40  more  volumes.  This  is  still  the  monster 
production  of  the  kind  ;  though  probably  the  German  Oyclopsedia 
cfErsch  and  Gruber,  which  was  begun  in  1818,  and  is  still  in 
progress,  will  beat  it  in  size.  The  great  French  work  ia  a  collec- 
tion of  dictionaries ;  it  consists  of  Cyclopaedias  of  all  the  separate 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  work,  but  a  collection  of  works, 
one  or  another  department  is  to  be  bought  from  time  to  time ; 
but  we  never  beard  of  a  complete  set  for  sale  in  one  lot-  As  ships 
grow  longer  and  longer,  the  question  arises  what  limit  there  is  to 
the  length.  One  answer  is,  that  it  will  never  do  to  try  such  a 
length  that  the  stem  will  be  rotten  before  the  prow  is  finished. 
This  wholesome  rule  has  not  been  attended  to  in  the  matter 
before  us ;  the  earlier  yaiia  of  the  great  French  work  were 
antiquated  before  the  whole  were  completed  ;  something  of  the 
kind  will  happen  to  that  of  Ersch  and  Gruber. 
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The  productioD  of  a  great  diction&ry  of  either  of  the  kinds  is 
&r  from  an  easy  task.  There  is  one  way  of  managing  the  Eiir- 
cyclopfedia  which  has  been  largely  resorted  to  ;  indeed,  we  may 
eay  that  no  sach  work  has  been  free  &om  it.  This  plan  is  to 
throw  all  the  attention  upon  the  great  treatises,  and  to  resort  to 
paste  and  scissors,  or  some  process  of  equally  easy  character,  for 
the  smaller  articles.  However  it  may  be  done,  it  has  been  the 
role  that  the  Encyclopeedia  of  treatises  should  have  its  supple- 
mental Dictionary  of  a  very  incomplete  character.  It  is  true  that 
the  treatises  are  intended  to  do  a  good  deal ;  and  that  the  Index, 
if  it  be  good,  knits  the  treatises  and  the  dictionary  into  one  whole 
of  reference.  Still  there  are  two  stools,  and  between  them  a  great 
deal  will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  dictionary  portion  of  the 
Britaanica  is  not  to  be  compared  with  its  treatises ;  the  part  called 
Miscellaneous  and  Lexicographical  in  the  Metropolitana  is  a  great 
failure.  The  defect  is  incompleteness.  The  biographical  portion* 
for  example,  of  the  Britannica  is  very  defective :  of  many  names 
of  note  in  literature  and  science,  which  become  known  to  the 
reader  from  the  treatises,  there  is  no  account  whatever  in  the 
dictionary.  So  Uiat  the  reader  who  has  leamt  the  results  of  a  life 
in  astronomy,  for  example,  must  go  to  some  other  work  to  know 
when  that  life  began  and  ended.  This  defect  has  run  through  all 
the  editions ;  it  is  in  the  casting  of  the  work.  The  reader  must 
learn  to  take  the  results  at  their  true  value,  which  is  not  small. 
He  must  accustom  himself  to  regard  the  Britannica  as  a  splendid 
body  of  treatises  on  all  that  can  be  called  heads  of  knowledge, 
both  greater  and  smaller;  with  help  from  the  accompanying 
dictionary,  but  not  of  the  most  complete  character.  Practically, 
we  believe,  this  defect  cannot  be  avoided :  two  plans  of  essentially 
different  structure  cannot  be  associated  on  the  condition  of  each 
or  either  being  allowed  to  abbreviate  the  other. 

The  defect  of  all  others  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  avoid  is 
inequality  of  performance.  Take  any  dictionary  you  please,  of 
any  kind  which  requires  the  association  of  a  number  of  con- 
tributors, and  this  defect  must  result.  We  do  not  merely  mean 
that  some  will  do  their  work  better  than  ouhers ;  this  of  course : 
we  mean  that  there  will  be  structural  differences  of  execution, 
affecting  the  relative  extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the  whole,  as 
well  as  every  oUier  point  by  which  a  work  can  be  judged.  A  wise 
editor  will  not  attempt  any  strong  measures  of  correction  :  he 
will  remember  that  if  some  portions  be  below  the  rest,  which  is  a 
disadvantage,  it  foUows  that  some  portions  must  be  above  the 
rest,  which  is  an  advant^e.     The  only  practical  level,  if  level 
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there  most  be,  is  that  of  mediocrity,  if  not  of  absolute  wortble§fl- 
ness :  any  attempt  to  secure  equality  of  strength  will  result  in 
equality  of  weakoess.  Efficient  development  may  be  cut  down 
into  meagre  brevity,  aod  in  tbifl  way  only  can  apparent  equality 
of  plan  be  secured  throughout.  It  is  br  preferable  to  count  upon 
differences  of  execution,  and  to  proceed  upon  the  acknowledged 
expectation  that  the  prominent  merits  of  the  work  will  be  settled 
by  the  accidental  character  of  the  contributors  ;  it  being  held  im- 
poBsible  that  any  editorial  efforts  can  secure  a  uniform  standard 
of  goodness.  Wherever  the  greatest  power  is  found,  it  should  be 
suffered  to  produce  its  natural  effect.  There  are,  indeed,  critics 
who  think  that  the  merit  of  a  book,  like  the  strength  of  a  chain, 
is  that  of  it£  weakest  part :  but  there  are  others  who  know  that 
the  parallel  does  not  hold,  and  who  will  remember  that  the  union 
of  many  writers  must  show  exoneration  of  the  inequalities  which 
almost  always  exist  in  the  production  of  one  person.  The  true 
plan  is  to  foster  all  the  good  that  can  be  got,  and  to  give  develop- 
ment in  the  directions  in  which  most  resources  are  found :  a 
Cyclopaedia,  like  a  plant,  should  grow  towards  the  light. 

The  Penny  Gyclopsedia  had  its  share  of  this  kind  of  defect  or 
excellence,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  measure  is  taken. 
The  circumstance  is  not  so  much  noticed  as  might  be  expected, 
and  this  because  many  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of  using  such  a 
dictionary  chieSy  with  relation  to  one  subject,  his  own ;  and  more 
still  want  it  for  the  pure  dictionary  purpose,  which  does  not  go 
much  beyond  the  meaning  of  the  wonJ.  But  t^e  person  of  full 
and  varied  reference  feels  the  differences ;  end  criticism  makes 
capital  of  them.  The  Useful  Knowledge  Society  was  always 
odious  to  the  organs  of  religious  bigotry ;  and  one  of  them,  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  that  geography  was  treated  with  great  ability, 
and  most  unusual  fullness,  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  annuuiiced 
it  by  making  it  the  sole  merit  of  the  work  that,  with  sufficient 
addition,  it  would  make  a  tolerably  good  gazetteer. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  still  have  hanging  about  them  the 
feelings  derived  &om  this  old  repugnance  of  a  class  to  all  that  did 
not  associate  direct  doctrinal  teaching  of  religion  with  every 
attempt  to  communicate  knowledge.  I  will  take  one  more 
instance,  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  stupidity 
can  go.  If  there  be  an  astronomical  fact  of  the  telescopic 
character  which,  next  after  Saturn's  ring  and  Jupiter's  satellites, 
was  known  to  all  the  world,  it  was  the  existence  of  multitudes  of 
double  stars,  treble  stars,  &,e.  A  respectable  quarterly  of  the 
theological  cast,  which  in  mercy  we  refrain   from   naming,  was 
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ignorant  of  this  common  knowledge, — imagined  that  tbe  mention 
of  such  systems  was  a  blunder  of  one  of  tbe  writers  in  the  Fenny 
Gyolopsedia,  and  lashed  tbe  presumed  ignorance  of  the  statemeut 
in  tbe  following  words,  delivered  in  April,  1837 : — 

'We  have  forgotten  the  name  of  thai  Sidrophel  who  lately  dis- 
coTered  that  the  fixed  stars  were  not  single  st«^  but  appear  in  the 
heavens  like  soles  at  Billingsgate,  in  pairs ;  ivhile  a  seooiid  astronomer, 
nnder  the  iuflaence  of  that  competition  in  trade  which  the  political 
economists  tell  oe  is  so  advantageous  to  the  public,  prufeases  to  show 
OB,  through  his  snperior  telescope,  that  the  apparently  single  stars  are 
really  three.  Before  stich  wondrons  mandarins  of  science,  how  oon< 
tinnally  most  komunculi  like  onrselves  keep  in  the  background,  lest  we 
come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobibty.' 

Certainly  these  little  men  otight  to  have  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  but  they  did  not :  and  the  growing  reputation  of  the 
work  which  t^ey  assailed  has  chronicled  them  in  literary  history ; 
grubs  in  amber. 

This  important  matter  of  inequality,  which  bas  led  us  so  far,  is 
one  to  which  the  Encyclopaedia  is  as  subject  as  tbe  Cyclopaedia  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  recognised  as  a  fault.  We  receive  the  first 
book  as  miunly  a  collection  of  treatises :  we  know  their  autbors, 
and  we  treat  them  as  individuals.  We  see,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  two  leading  writers  on  Optics,  Brewster  and  Herschel. 
It  would  not  at  all  surprise  us  if  either  of  these  writers  should  be 
found  criticising  the  other  by  name,  even  though  tbe  very  view 
opposed  should  be  contained  in  the  same  Encyclopaedia  with  tbe 
criticism.  And  in  like  manner,  we  should  bold  it  no  wonder  if 
we  found  some  third  writer  not  comparable  to  either  of  those  we 
have  named.  It  is  not  so  in  the  Cyclopssdia :  here  we  do  not 
know  the  author,  except  by  inference  from  a  list  of  which  we 
never  think  while  consulting  the  work.  We  do  not  dissent  from 
this  or  that  author :  we  blame  tbe  book. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  an  old  friend.  Though  it  holds 
a  proud  place  in  our  present  literature,  yet  the  time  was  when  it 
stood  by  itself,  more  complete  and  more  clear  than  anything 
which  was  to  be  found  elsewhere.  There  must  be  studious  men 
alive  in  plenty  who  remember,  when  they  were  studious  boys, 
what  a  literary  luxury  it  was  to  pass  a  few  days  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  who  bad  a  copy  of  this  work.  Tbe  present  edition  is 
a  worthy  successor  of  those  which  went  before.  Tbe  last  three 
editions,  terminating  in  1824,  1842,  and  IStll,  seem  to  show  that 
a  lunar  cycle  cannot  pass  without  an  amended  and  augmented 
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edition.  Detailed  criticism  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  we  may 
notice  tbe  effective  continuance  of  the  plan  of  giving  general 
historical  dlraertationa  on  the  progreea  of  knowledge.  Of  some 
of  these  dissertationa  ve  have  hod  to  take  separate  notice ;  and 
all  will  be  referred  to  in  our  ordinaiy  treatment  of  current  litera- 
ture. 

The  literary  excellence  of  these  two  extensive  imdertakings  is 
of  the  same  high  character.  To  man;  this  will  need  j  ustification : 
they  will  not  easily  concede  to  the  chea  pand  recent  work  a  right 
to  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  old  and  tried  magazine,  newly 
replenished  with  the  best  of  everything.  Those  who  are  c<^nizant 
by  use  of  the  kind  of  material  which  fills  the  Penny  Cyclopscdia 
will  need  no  further  evidence :  to  others  we  shall  quote  a  veiy 
remarkable,  and  certainly  very  complete  testimony.  The 
Cydopcedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  published  by  Dr.  Nichol  in 
1857  (noticed  by  us,  April  4),  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  our 
special  dictionaries.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  editor's 
preface : — 

'When  I  assented  to  llr.  Griffin's  proposal  that  I  shonld  edit  anch 
a  Cydopcedia,  I  bad  it  in  my  mind  that  I  might  make  the  aeiuon 
eminently  efieotive.  Alas !  on  narrowly^  examining  oar  beet  Cjclo- 
poediaa,  I  found  that  the  scissors  had  bmxjme  blunted  through  too  fr» 
qaent  and  vigorous  use.  One  groat  exception  eiiuts :  viz.  the  Penny 
Cyclopcedia  of  Charles  Knight,  The  cheapest  and  the  least  pretending, 
it  is  really  the  most  philosophical  of  onr  scient^  dictionarieB.  It  is 
not  made  np  of  a  series  of  treatdaes,  some  good  and  man^  indiSerent, 
but  is  a  thorongh  Dictionary,  well  proportioned  and  generally  written 
by  the  best  men  of  the  time.  The  more  dosely  it  is  examined,  the 
more  deeply  will  onr  obligations  be  felt  to  the  intelligence  and  oon- 
aoientionaneaa  of  its  projector  and  editor,' 

After  Dr.  Nichol's  candid  and  amusing  announcement  of  his 
Bcissorial  purpose,  it  is  but  &ir  to  atate  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  ultimately  carried  into  effect,  even  upon  the  work  in  which 
he  found  so  much  to  praise.  I  quote  this  testimony  because  it  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind. 

The  success  of  the  Perniy  Magazine  led  Mr.  Charles  Knight 
in  1832,  to  propoaeto  the  Useful  Ejiowledge  Society  a  Cyciopsdia 
in  weekly  penny  numbers.  These  two  works  stamp  the  name  of 
the  projector  on  the  literature  of  our  day  in  very  legible  characters. 
Eight  volumes  of  480  p^es  each  were  contemplated ;  and  Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Knight  were  to  take  the  joint  management.  The 
plan  embraced  a  popular  account  of  Art  and  Science,  with  very 
brief   biographical   and  geographical   information.      The   early 
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bumliers  of  the  work  had  aome  of  the  Penny  Magazvne  character : 
no  one  can  look  at  the  picturea  of  the  Abbot  and  Abbess  in  their 
Tobes  irithout  seeing  this.  By  the  time  the  second  volume  was 
completed,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  plan  was  working  ont  its 
own  extensioii :  a  great  development  of  design  was  submiUed  to, 
and  Mr.  Long  became  sole  editor.  ContributorB  could  not  be 
found  to  make  articles  of  the  requisite  power  in  the  assigned 
space.  One  of  them  told  us  that  when  he  heard  of  the  eight 
volumes,  happening  to  want  a  shelf  to  be  near  at  hand  for  containing 
the  work  as  it  went  on,  he  ordered  it  to  be  made  to  hold  twenty- 
five  volumes  easily.  But  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  beat  him 
after  all :  for  the  complete  work  contained  twenty-stx  volumes, 
and  two  thick  volumes  of  Supplement. 

The  penny  issue  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  state  of  the  law, 
which  required,  in  1833,  that  the  first  and  last  page  of  everything 
sold  separately  should  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer. 
The  penny  numbers  contained  this  imprint  on  the  fold  of  the 
outer  leaf ;  and  qui  torn,  informations  were  laid  against  the  agents 
in  various  towns.  It  became  necessaiy  to  call  in  the  stock ;  and 
the  penny  issue  was  abandoned.  Monthly  parts  were  substituted, 
which  varied  in  bulk,  as  the  demands  of  the  plan  became  more 
urgent,  and  in  price  from  one  sixpence  to  three.  The  second 
volume  of  Supplement  appeared  in  1846,  and  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  issue  no  one  monthly  part  was  ever  behind  its  time.  This 
result  is  mainly  due  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Long,  who 
unites  the  talents  of  the  scholar  and  the  editor  in  a  degree  which 
is  altogether  unusual.  If  any  one  should  imagine  that  a  mixed 
mass  of  contributors  is  a  punctual  piece  of  machinery,  let  him 
take  to  editing  upon  that  hypothesis,  and  he  shall  see  what  he 
shall  Bee  and  leam  what  he  shall  leam. 

The  English  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  more  matter  than 
the  Penny  Cyclopsedia  and  ite  Supplements ;  including  the  thinl 
supplementary  volume  of  1848,  which  we  now  mention  for  the 
first  time.  The  literary  work  of  the  two  editions  cost  within  500^. 
of  50,000i. :  that  of  the  two  editions  of  the  Britannica  coat  41,000i. 
But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  BritAunica  had  matter 
to  begin  upon,  which  had  been  paid  for  in  the  former  editioas. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  is  probable  that  the  authorship  of  a  page  of 
the  same  size  would  have  cost  nearly  the  same  in  one  as  in  the 
other. 

The  longest  articles  in  the  Fenny  Cyclopedia  were  *  Kome '  in  98 
columns  and  '  Yorkshire '  in  86  columns.  The  only  article  which 
can  be  called  a  treatise  ia  the  Astronomer  Royal's  *  Gravitati  on,' 
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founded  on  the  method  of  Xewton  in  the  eleventh  section,  but 
ciirried  to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  the  English  Cyclopedia, 
the  longest  article  of  geography  ie  '  Asia,'  in  45  columns.  In 
natural  history  the  antelopes  demand  36  columns.  In  biography, 
*  Wellington '  uses  up  42  columns,  and  his  great  military  opponent 
41  columns.  In  the  division  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  includes 
much  of  a  social  and  commercial  character,  the  length  of  articles 
often  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  times  with  regard  to  the 
subject.  Our  readers  would  not  hit  the  longest  article  of  this 
department  in  twenty  guesses:  it  is  'Deaf  and  Dumb'  in  60 
columns.  Aa  other  specimens,  we  may  cite  Astronomy,  19; 
Banking,  36  ;  Blind,  24 ;  British  Museum,  35 ;  Cotton,  27 ; 
Drama,  26 ;  Gravitation,  50 ;  Libraries,  50 ;  Painting,  34 ; 
Railways,  Id;  Sculpture,  36;  Steam,  &c.,  37;  Table,  40; 
Telegraph,  30 ;  Welsh  language  and  literature,  39;  Wool,  21; 
These  are  the  long  articles  of  special  subdivisions :  the  words 
under  which  the  Sricyclopaedia  gives  treatises  are  not  so  prominent. 
Aa  in  Algebra,  10;  Chemistry,  12;  Geometry,  8;  Logic,  14; 
Mathematical  5  ;  Music,  9.  But  the  difference  between  Uie  col- 
lection of  treatisea  and  the  dictionary  may  be  illustrated  thus : — 
though  '  Mathematics '  have  only  five  columns,  *  Mathematics, 
recent  terminology  of,'  has  eight :  and  tliis  article  we  believe  to 
be  by  Mr.  Cayley,  who  certainly  ought  to  know  his  subject,  being 
himself  a  large  manufacturer  of  the  new  terms  which  he  explains. 
Again,  though  '  Music '  in  genere,  as  the  schoolmen  said,  baa  only 
nine  columns,  *  Temperament  and  Tuning '  has  eight,  and  'Chord' 
alone  has  two.     And  so  on. 

In  a  dictionary  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  total  clear- 
ance  of  personality :  by  which  we  mean  that  exhibition  of 
peculiar  opinion  which  is  offensive  to  taste  when  it  is  shifted  &om 
the  individual  on  the  corporate  book.  The  treatise  of  the  known 
author  may,  as  we  have  said,  carry  that  author's  controversies  on 
Hs  own  shoulders  :  and  even  his  crotchets,  if  we  may  use  siich  a 
word.  But  the  dictionary  should  not  put  itself  into  antagonism 
with  general  feeling,  nor  even  with  the  feelings  of  classes.  We 
refer  particularly  to  the  ordinary  and  editorial  teaching  of  the 
article.  If,  indeed,  the  writer,  being  at  issue  with  mankind, 
should  confess  the  difference,  and  give  abstract  of  his  full  groimds, 
the  case  is  altered :  the  editor  then,  as  it  were,  admits  a  corre»- 
pondent  to  a  statement  of  his  own  individual  views.  The 
dictionary  portion  of  the  Britannica  is  quite  clear  of  any  lapses 
on  this  point,  so  far  aa  we  know :  the  treatises  and  dissertations 
rest  upon  their  authors.   The  Penny  CyclopiEdia  was  all  but  clear ; 
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and'  great  need  was  there  that  it  should  have  been  so.  The 
Useful  Koowledge  Society,  starting  od  the  principle  of  perfect 
neutralitj  io  politics  and  religion,  was  obliged  to  keep  strict  watch 
against  the  entrance  of  all  attempt  even  to  look  over  the  hedge. 
There  were  two — we  believe  only  two — instances  of  what  we  have 
called  personality.  The  first  wag  in  the  article  *  Bunyan.'  It  is 
worth  while  to  extract  all  that  is  said — in  an  article  of  thirty 
lines — about  a  writer  who  is  all  but  universally  held  to  be  the 
greatest  master  of  allegory  that  ever  wrote : — 

'His  works  were  collected  in  two  ToIameB,  folio,  1/36-7:  among 
them  '  The  Pilgrim's  ProgreBS '  has  attained  the  greatest  notoriety. 
If  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  merits  of  a  book  by  the  nnmber 
of  tinies  it  hoa  been  reprinted,  and  the  many  laof^nages  into  which  it 
has  been  translated,  no  production  in  English  literature  is  snperior  to 
this  coarse  allegory.  On  a  composition  which  has  been  extolled  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  which  in  onr  own  times  has  received  a  very  high 
critical  opinion  in  its  favour  [probably  Soathey],  it  is  hazardous  to 
venture  a  disapproval,  and  we,  perhaps,  speak  the  opinion  of  a  small 
minority  when  we  confess  that  to  ns  it  appears  to  be  mean,  jejane  and 
wearisome.' 

^If  the  unfortunate  critic  who  thus  individualized  himself  had 
been  a  sedulous  reader  of  Bunyan,  his  power  over  English  would 
not  have  been  so  j^une  as  to  have  needed  that  fearful  word. 
This  little  bit  of  criticism  excited  much  amusement  at  the  time 
of  its  publication :  but  it  was  so  thoroughly  exceptional  and 
individual  that  it  was  seldom  or  never  charged  on  the  book. 
The  second  instance  occurred  in  the  article  *  Socinians.'  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  head-words  of  Christian  sects  should  be 
intrusted  to  members  of  the  sects  themselves,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  articles  should  simply  set  forth  the  accounts  which 
the  sects  themselves  give  of  their  own  doctrines.  Thus  the  article 
on  the  Roman  Church  was  written  by  Dr.  Wiseman.  But  the 
Unitarians  were  not  allowed  to  come  within  the  rule  :  as  in  other 
quarters,  they  were  treated  as  the  gypsies  of  Christianity.  Under 
the  head  'Socinians' — a  name  repudiated  by  themselves — an 
opponent  was  allowed  not  merely  to  state  their  alleged  doctrines 
in  his  own  way,  but  to  apply  strong  terms,  such  as  *  audacious 
unfairness,'  to  some  of  their  doings.  The  protests  which  were 
made  against  this  invasion  of  the  understanding  produced,  in  due 
time,  the  article  '  Unitarians,'  written  by  one  of  that  persuasion. 
We  need  not  say  that  these  errors  have  been  amended  in  the 
English  Cyclopaedia :  and  our  chief  purpose  in  mentioning  thsm 
is  to  remark,  that  this  is  all  we  can  find  on  the  points  in  question 
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agiunst  twenty-eight  large  volumes  produced  b;  an  editor  wboee 
task  was  monthly,  and  whose  issue  was  never  delayed  a  single 
hour.  How  much  was  arrested  before  publication  none  but 
himself  can  say.  We  have  not  alluded  to  one  or  two  remon- 
strances on  questions  of  absolute  iact,  which  are  beside  the  pre- 
sent purpose. 

Both  kinds  of  encyclopaedic  works  have  been  foshioned  upon 
predecessors,  from  the  very  earliest  which  had  a  predecessor  to  be 
founded  upon ;  and  the  uadertakings  before  us  will  be  themselves 
the  anceetors  of  a  line  of  successors.  Those  who  write  in  such 
collections  should  be  careful  what  they  say,  for  no  one  can  tell 
bow  long  a  misstatement  may  live.  On  this  point  we  will  give 
the  history  of  a  pair  of  epithets.  When  the  historiaii  De  Thou 
died,  and  left  the  splendid  library  which  was  catalc^ued  ty 
Bouillaud  and  the  brothers  Dupuis  (Bullialdus  and  Puteanus), 
there  was  a  manuscript  of  De  Thou's  friend  Vieta,  the  ffarmonicon 
Cceleste,  of  which  it  is  on  record,  under  Bouillaud's  band,  that  he 
himself  lent  it  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  te  which  must  be  added  that 
M.  Libri  found  it  in  the  Magliabecchi  Library  at  Florence  in  our 
own  day.  Bouillaud,  it  seems,  entirely  forgot  what  he  had  done. 
Something,  probably,  that  Peter  Dupuis  said  te  Bouillaud,  while 
they  were  at  work  on  the  catalogue,  remained  on  his  memory, 
and  was  published  by  bim  in  1645,  long  after;  te  the  effect  that 
Dupuia  lent  the  manuscript  to  Mersenne,  from  whom  it  was  pro- 
cured by  some  intending  plagiarist,  who  would  not  give  it  back. 
This  was  repeated  by  Sherburne,  in  1675,  who  speaks  of  the  work, 
which  *  being  communicated  te  MersenQus  was,  by  some  perfidious 
acquaintance  of  that  honesty-minded  person,  surreptitiously  taken 
from  him,  and  irrecoverably  lost  or  suppressed,  to  the  imspeakable 
detriment  of  the  lettered  world.'  Now  let  the  reader  look  through 
the  dictionaries  of  the  last  century  and  the  present,  scientific  or 
general,  at  the  article  '  Vieta,'  and  he  will  be  amused  with  the 
constant  recurrence  of '  honest-minded  '  Mersenne,  and  his  '  surrep- 
titious' acquaintance.  We  cannot  have  seen  less  than  thirty 
copies  of  these  epithets. 


October  18,  1862.  Oorrespondenee  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  Seven- 
teetUh  Century,  tn  (Ao  Oolleetlon  of  the  Earl  of  Mtuxietfield.  2 
vols,     (Oxford,  University  Ptobs.) 

Though  the  title-page  of  this  collection  bears  date  1841,  it  is 
only  just  completed  by  the  publication  of  its  Table  of  Contents 
and  Index.     Without  these,  a  work  of  the  kind  is  useless  for 
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coDBultation,  and  cannot  make  ite  way.  The  reason  of  the  delay 
will  appear:  ito  effect  is  well  known  to  ub.  We  have  found 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  acience  singularly  ignorant  of  things 
which  this  collection  might  have  taught  them. 

In  the  same  year,  1841,  the  Historical  Society  of  Science, 
which  had  but  a  brief  ezistence,  published  a  collection  of  letters, 
eighty-three  in  number,  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  of  English  men 
of  science,  which  dovetails  with  the  one  before  us,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  prior  date.  The  two  should  be  bound  up  together. 
The  Bmaller  collection  runs  from  1562  to  1682  ;  the  larger,  from 
1606  to  past  1700.  We  shall  speak  of  the  two  as  the  Museum 
collection  and  the  Maccleslield  collection.  And  near  them 
should  be  placed,  in  every  scientific  library,  the  valuable  collec- 
tion published,  by  Mr.  Edleston,  for  Trinity  College,  in  1850. 

The  history  of  these  letters  runs  back  to  famous  John  Collins, 
the  attorney-general  of  the  mathematics,  as  he  has  been  called, 
who  wrote  to  everybody,  heard  from  everybody,  and  sent  copies  of 
everybody's  letter  to  everybody  else.  He  was  in  England  wJiat 
Meraenne  was  in  France :  as  early  ae  1671,  E.  Bernard  addresses 
him  as  *  the  very  Mersennus  and  intelligence  of  this  age.'  John 
Collins  was  never  more  than  accountant  to  the  Excise  Office,  to 
which  he  was  promoted  from  teaching  writing  and  ciphering,  at 
the  Restoration ;  he  died  in  1682.  We  have  had  a  man  of  the 
same  office  in  our  own  day,  the  late  Prof.  Schumacher,  who  made 
the  little  Danish  Observatory  of  Altona  the  junction  of  all  the 
lines  by  which  astronomical  information  was  conveyed  from  one 
country  to  another.  When  the  collision  took  place  between 
I>ennLark  and  the  Duchies,  the  English  Government,  moved  by 
the  Astronomical  Society,  instructed  its  diplomatic  agents  to 
represent  strongly  to  the  Danish  Government,  when  occasion 
should  arise,  the  great  imporlance  of  the  Ol^ervatory  of  Altona 
to  the  astronomical  communications  of  the  whole  world.  But 
Schumacher  had  his  own  celebrated  journal,  the  Astronomiache 
Nackrichten,  by  which  to  work  out  part  of  his  plan ;  private 
correspondence  was  his  supplementary  assistant.  Collins  had 
only  correspondence  to  rely  on.  Nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  it  was  CoUins's  collection  which  furnished  the  materials  put 
forward  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1712,  as  a 
defence  of  Newton  against  the  partisans  of  Leibnitz.  The  noted 
CommerciuTn  Epistolicum  is  but  the  abbreviation  of  a  title 
which  runs  on  with  '  D.  Johannts  Collins  et  aliorum  .  .  .' 

The  whole  of  this  collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  William 
Jones,  the  father  of  the  Indian  .ludge  of  the  same  i:ami>,  who 
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died  in  1749.  Jones  was  origioally  a  teacher,  but  was  presented 
with  a  valuable  siuecure  by  the  interest  of  George,  Becoud  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  mover  of  the  bill  for  the  change  of  style  in 
Britain,  who  died  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  This  change  of 
style  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  union  of  energies  which  were 
brought  into  concert  hy  the  accident  of  a  common  teacher :  Lord 
Macclesfield  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  mover  and  seconder,  and 
Duval,  who  drew  the  bill,  were  pupils  of  De  Moivre.  Jones,  who 
was  a  respectable  mathematician  though  not  an  inventor,  collected 
tJie  largest  mathematical  library  of  his  day,  and  became  possessor 
of  the  papers  of  Collins,  which  contained  those  of  Oughtred  and 
others.  Some  of  these  papers  passed  into  the  custody  of  the 
Hoyal  Society :  but  the  bulk  was  either  bequeathed  to,  or  pur- 
chased by,  Lord  Macclesfield ;  and  thus  they  found  their  way  te 
Shirhum  Caetle,  where  they  still  remain. 

A  little  before  1836,  this  collection  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
searching  inquirer  into  points  of  mathematical  history,  the  late 
Prof.  Rigaud,  who  died  in  1839.  He  examined  the  whole 
collection  of  letters,  obteined  Lord  Macclesfield's  consent  to  their 
publication,  and  induced  the  Oxford  Press  to  bear  the  espeoBe. 
It  must  be  particularly  remembered  that  there  still  remains  at 
Shirbum  Castle  a  valuable  mass  of  non-epistelary  manuscripts. 
So  &r  as  we  can  see,  the  best  chance  of  a  further  examination  and 
publication  lies  in  public  encouragement  of  the  collection  now 
before  us:  the  Oxford  Press  might  be  induced  to  extend  its 
operations  if  it  were  found  that  the  results  were  really  of  interest 
te  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  Kigaud  died  before  the  work 
was  completed,  and  the  publication  was  actually  made  by  one  of 
bis  sons,  S.  Jordan  Kigaud,  who  died  Bishop  of  Antigua.  But 
this  publication  was  little  noticed,  for  the  reasons  given.  The 
completion  now  published  consists  of  a  sufficient  table  of  contents, 
of  the  briefest  kind,  by  Prof.  De  Morgan,  and  an  excellent 
index  by  the  Rev.  John  Rigaud.  The  work  is  now  fairly  started 
on  its  career. 

If  we  were  charged  to  write  a  volume  with  the  title  *  Small 
things  in  their  connexion  with  great,'  we  could  not  do  better 
than  choose  the  small  part  of  this  collection  of  letters  as  our 
basis.  The  names,  as  well  as  the  contents,  are  both  great  and 
small :  the  great  names,  those  which  are  known  to  every  mathe- 
matician  who  has  any  infusion  of  the  history  of  his  pursuit,  are 
Bri^s,  Oughtred,  Charles  Cavendish,  Gascoigne,  Seth  Ward, 
Wallis,  Hu[y]gens,  Collins,  William  Petty,  Hooke,  Boyle,  Pell, 
Oldeobui^,  Brancker,  Slusius,  Bertit,  Bernard,  BorclU,  Mouton, 
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Pardie&,  Fermat,  Towneley,  Auzout,  D.  Gregory,  Halley,  Kfachin, 
Montmort,  Cotes,  Jones,  Saunderson,  Reyneau,  Brook  Taylor, 
Maapertuis,  Bouguer,  La  Coudamine,  Folkes,  Macclesiield,  Baker, 
Banow,  Flamsteed,  Lord  Brounker,  J.  Gregory,  Xewtoo  and  - 
Keill.  To  these  the  Museum  coUectioQ  adds  the  names  of 
Thomas  Digges,  Dee,  Tycho  Brah^  Harriot,  Lydyat,  Briggs, 
Warner,  Tarporley,  Pell,  Lilly,  Oldenburg,  Collins,  Morland. 

The  first  who  appears  on  the  scene  is  the  celebrated  Ouglitred, 
who  is  related  to  have  died  of  joy  at  the  Restoration :  but  it 
should  be  added,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  he  was  eighty-six  years 
old.  He  is  an  animal  of  extinct  race,  an  Eton  mathematician. 
Few  Eton  men,  even  of  the  minority  which  knows  what  a  sliding 
rule  is,  are  aware  that  the  inventor  was  of  tlieir  own  school  and 
college :  but  they  may  be  excused,  for  Dr.  Hutton,  so  far  as  his 
Dictionary  bears  witness,  seems  not  to  have  known  it  any  more 
than  they.  A  gluice  at  one  of  his  letters  reminds  us  of  a  lettei 
from  the  Astronomer  Eoyal  on  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  which 
we  printed  March  20, 1847.  Mr.  Airvthere  contends,  and  proves 
it  both  by  Leverrier  and  by  Adams,  that  the  limited  publication 
of  a  private  letter  is  more  efficient  than  the  more  general  pub- 
lication of  a  printed  memoir.  The  same  may  be  true  of  a  dead 
letter,  as  opposed  to  a  dead  book.  Our  eye  was  caught  by  a 
letter  of  Oughtred  (1629),  containing  systematic  use  of  con- 
tractions for  the  words  sine,  cosine,  Ac,  prefixed  to  the  symbol  of 
the  angle.  Tbia  is  so  very  important  a  step,  simple  as  it  is,  that 
Euler  is  justly  held  to  have  greatly  advanced  ti'igonometry  by  its 
introduction.  Nobody  that  we  know  of  has  noticed  that  Oughtred 
was  master  of  the  improvement,  and  willing  to  have  taught  it,  if 
people  would  have  learnt.  After  looking  at  his  dead  letter,  we 
naturally  turned  to  bis  dead  book  on  trigonometry,  and  there  we 
found  the  abbreviations  e,  bco,  t,  tco,  se,  seen,  reguhirly  established 
as  part  of  the  system  of  the  work.  But  nut  one  of  those  who 
have  investigated  the  contending  claims  of  Euler  and  Thomas 
Simpson  has  chanced  to  know  of  Oughtrcd'a  '  Trigonometrie '  j 
and  the  present  revival  is  due  to  his  letter,  not  to  his  book. 

A  casual  reader,  tm-ning  over  the  pages,  would  imagine  that 
almost  all  the  letters  had  been  printed,  either  in  the  General 
Dictionary,  or  in  Birch,  &c. :  so  often  does  the  supplementary 
remark  begin  with  '  this  letter  has  been  printed  in  ■'     For 

ourselves  we  tliought,  until  we  counted,  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  letters  had  been  given,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  the 
positive  strikes  tlie  mind  more  forcibly  than  the  negative:  w© 
find  that  all  of  which  any  portion  has  been  in  type  makes  up  very 
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little  more  than  a  qtiarter  ;  the  cases  in  which  the  whole  letter  is 
given  faeiog  a  minority  of  this  quarter.  The  penioD  who  has 
been  best  ransacked  is  Flamsteed ;  of  36  letters  firom  him,  34  had 
been  previously  given  in  whole  or  in  part.  Of  59  lettere  to  and 
from  Newton,  only  1 7  have  been  culled. 

The  letters  have  been  modernized  in  Bpelling,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  algebmcal  notation;  it  also  seems  that  conjectunl 
methods  of  introducin}^  interpolations  into  the  text  have  been 
necessary.  For  all  this  we  are  sorry :  the  scientific  value  of  the 
collection  is  little  altered,  but  its  literary  value  is  somewhat 
lowered.  But  it  could  not  be  helped:  the  printers  could  not 
work  from  the  originals,  and  Prof.  Rigaud  had  to  copy  every- 
thing  himself.  A  fac-simile  must  have  been  the  work  of  more 
time  than  he  had  to  give :  had  h**  attempted  it,  his  death  would  . 
have  cut  short  the  whole  undertaking,  instead  of  allowing  him  to 
prepare  everything  but  a  preface,  and  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  one  of  the  volumes.  We  may  also  add,  that  we  believe  we 
have  notices  of  all  the  letters  in  the  Macclesfield  collection.  "We 
judge  this  because  several  which  are  too  trivial  to  print  are  num- 
bered and  described ;  and  those  would  certainly  not  have  been 
noticed  if  any  omissions  had  been  made.  And  we  know  that 
every  letter  was  removed  from  Shirbum  Castle  to  Oxford. 

Two  persons  emerge  from  oblivion  in  this  series  of  letters. 
The  first  is  Michael  Dary,  an  obscure  mathematician,  who  was  in 
correspondence  with  Newton  and  other  stars.  He  was  a  gauger 
at  Bristol,  by  the  interest  of  Collins  ;  afterwards  a  candidate  for 
the  mathematical  school  at  Christ's  Hospital,  with  a  certificate 
from  Newton :  he  was  then  a  gunner  in  the  Tower,  and  is  lastly 
described  by  Wallis  as  '  Mr,  Dary,  the  tobacco-cutter,  a  knowing 
man  in  algebra.'  In  1674,  Dary  writes  to  Newton  at  Cambridge, 
as  follows : — '  Although  I  sent  you  three  papers  yesterday,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  this.  I  have  had  fresh  thoughts 
this  morning.'  Two  months  afterwards  poor  Newton  writes  to 
Collins, '  Mr.  Dary  is  very  solicitous  about  mathematics ' :  but,  in 
spite  of  the  persecution,  he  subscribes  himself  to  Dary  'your 
loving  friend.'  Dary's  probhm.  is  that  of  finding  the  rate  of 
interest  of  an  annuity  of  which  the  value  and  term  are  given. 
Dary'fl  tkeoremt  which  he  seems  to  have  invented  specially  for 
the  solution  of  his  problem,  though  it  is  of  wide  range,  can  be 
exhibited  to  mathematical  readers  even  in  our  columns.  In 
modem  language,  it  is  that  the  limit  of  (^"a^  when  n  increases 
without  limit,  is  a  solution  of  ^  a;  =  a;.  We  have  mentioned  the 
I,  Newton  to  whom  Dary  looked  »ip ;  we  add  a  word  about  the 
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one  on  whom  he  looked  down.  Dr.  John  Newton,  a  sedulous 
publisher  of  logarithms,  tables  of  interest,  &c.,  who  began  his 
career  before  Isaac  Newton,  sometimes  puzzles  those  who  do  not 
know  him,  when  described  as  I.  Newton.  The  scientific  world 
was  of  opinioD  that  all  that  was  valuable  in  one  of  his  works  was 
taken  &om  Darj's  private  communications. 

The  second  character  above  alluded  to  is  one  who  carried 
mathematical  researches  a  far  greater  length  than  Newton  him- 
self.:  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  in  this  respect,  even  to 
Newton,  has  never  been  acknowledged  in  modem  times :  though 
the  work  before  us  shows  that  his  contemporaries  were  fully  aware 
of  it,  and  never  thought  of  concealing  it.  In  his  theory  of 
gravitation,  in  which,  so  &r  as  he  went,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  he  was  prior  to  Newton,  he  did  not  extend  his  calculations 
to  the  distance  of  the  moon ;  his  views  in  this  matter  were  purely 
terrestrial,  and  led  him  to  charge  according  to  weight.  He  was 
John  Stiles,  the  London  and  Cambridge  carrier :  his  name  is  a 
household  word  iu  tlie  Macclesfield  Letters,  and  is  even  enshrined 
in  the  depths  of  Birch's  quartos.  Dary  informs  Newton — let  us 
do  his  memory  this  justice — that  he  had  paid  John  Stiles  for 
the  carriage.  At  the  time  when  the  railroad  to  Cambridge  was 
opened,  a  correspondent  recommended  the  directors,  in  our 
columns,  to  call  an  engine  by  the  name  of  John  Stiles,  and  never 
to  let  that  name  go  off  the  road.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
advice  was  followed :  if  not,  we  repeat  it. 

Little  points  of  life  and  manners  come  out  occasionally. 
Baker,  the  author  of  a  work  on  algebra  much  esteemed  at  the 
time,  wrote  to  Collins  that  their  circumstances  are  alike,  *  having 
a  just  equal  number  of  chargeable  olive-branches,  and  being  in 
the  same  predicament  and  blessed  condemnation  with  you,  not 
more  preaching  than  unpaid,  and  preaching  the  art  of  content- 
ment to  others,  am  forced  to  practise  it.'  But  the  last  sentence 
of  his  letter  runs  as  follows : — '  I  have  sent  by  the  bearer  .  .  , 
twenty  shillings,  as  a  token  to  you ;  desiring  you  to  accept  of  it, 
as  a  small  taste  from  Yours,  Thos.  Baker.'  In  our  day,  men  of 
a  station  to  pay  parish  taxes  do  not  offer  their  friends  hard  money 
to  buy  liquor.  But  Plamsteed  writes  to  Collins  as  follows : — 
'  Last  week  he  sent  us  down  the  counterpart,  which  my  father 
has  sealed,  and  I  return  up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  with  51.  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Leneve  for  the  writing.  I  have  added  29.  6^2.  over, 
which  will  pay  the  expenses  and  serve  to  drink,  with  him.'  This 
would  seem  as  odd  to  ua  as  it  would  have  seemed  thirty  years  ago 
that  half-a-crown  should  pay  carriage  for  a  deed  from  Derby  to 
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London,  and  leave  margin  for  a  bottle  of  wine :  in  our  day,  the 
Post-office  and  the  French  treaty  would  just  manage  it  between 
them.  But  Ftamsteed  does  not  limit  bis  friend  to  one  bottle ;  he 
adds, '  If  you  expend  more  than  the  half-^rown,  I  will  make  it 
good  after  Whitsuntide.'  Colliae  does  Dot  remember  eiactly 
where  he  had  met  James  Gregory,  and  mentions  two  equally  likely 
places  thus  :— '  Sir,  it  was  once  my  good  hap  to  meet  with  you  in 
an  alehouse,  or  in  Sion  College.'  There  is  a  bttle  proof  how 
universally  the  dinner-hour  was  twelve  o'clock.  Astronomers  well 
know  the  method  of  finding  time  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  snn 
before  and  after  noon:  Huyghens  calls  it  *le  moyen  de  deux 
egales  hauteurs  du  soleil  devant  et  apr^  dtner.* 

There  is  one  mention  of  '  Mr.  Cocker,  our  famous  English 
graver  and  writer,  now  a  schoolmaster  at  Northampton.'  This 
is  the  true  Cocker :  his  genuine  works  are  specimens  of  writing, 
such  as  engraved  copy-books,  including  some  on  arithmetic,  with 
copper-plate  questions  and  space  for  the  working  ;  also  a  book  of 
forms  for  law-stationers,  with  specimens  of  legal  handwriting.  It 
is  recorded  somewhere  that  Cocker  and  another,  whose  name  we 
forget,  competed  with  the  Italians  inthe  beauty  of  their  flourishes. 
This  was  his  real  tame :  and  in  these  matters  he  was  great.  The 
eighth  edition  of  his  book  of  law  forms  (1675),  published  shortly 
after  Cocker's  death,  has  a  preface  signed  'J.  H.'  This  was  John 
Hawkins,  who  became  possessed  of  Cocker's  papers — at  least  he 
said  so^and  subsequently  forged  the  famous  Arithmetic,  a 
second  work  on  Decimal  Arithmetic,  and  an  English  dictionary, 
all  attributed  to  Cocker.  The  proofs  of  this  are  set  out  in 
De  Morgan's  '  Arithmetical  Books.'  Among  many  other  corro- 
borative circumstances,  the  clumsy  forger,  after  declaring  that 
Cocker  to  his  dying  day  resisted  strong  solicitation  to  publish  hia 
Arithmetic,  makes  him  write  in  the  preface  an  lUe  ego  qui 
quondam  of  this  kind : — '  I  have  been  instrumental  to  the  benefit 
of  many,  by  virtue  of  those  useful  arts,  writii^  and  engraving ; 
and  do  now,  with  the  same  wonted  alacrity,  cast  this  my 
arithmetical  mite  into  the  public  treasury.*  The  book  itaelf  is 
not  comparable  in  merit  to  at  least  half-a-dozen  others.  How 
then  comes  Cocker  to  be  the  impersonation  of  Arithmetic? 
Unless  some  one  can  show  proof,  which  we  have  never  found,  that 
he  was  so  before  1756,  the  matter  is  to  be  accounted  for  thus. 

Arthur  Murphy,  the  dramatist,  was  by  taste  a  man  of  letters, 
and  ended  by  being  tiie  translator  of  Tacitus  ;  though  many  do 
not  know  that  the  two  are  one.  His  friends  had  tried  to  make 
him  a  man  of  businebs ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  been  well  plied 
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with  commercial  aritbmetic.  Hia  first  dramatic  performasce,  the 
&Tce  of  'The  Apprentice,'  produced  in  1756,  is  about  an  idle 
young  man  who  must  needs  turn  actor.  Two  of  the  best  known 
bookB  of  the  day  in  arithmetic  were  those  of  Cocker  and  Wingate. 
Murphy  chooses  WtTtgate  to  be  the  name  of  an  old  merchant 
who  delights  in  vulgar  fractions,  and  Oocker  to  be  his  arithmetical 
catchword — '  You  read  Shakspeare  I  get  Cocker's  Arithmetic  I 
you  may  buy  it  for  a  shilling  on  any  stall ;  beet  book  that  ever 
was  wrote  I ' :  and  so  on.  The  farce  became  very  popular,  and,  as 
we  believe,  was  the  means  of  elevating  Cocker  to  hia  present 
pedestal,  where  Wingate  would  have  been,  if  his  name  had  had 
the  droller  sound  of  the  two  to  English  ears. 

A  notoriety  of  an  older  day  turns  up,  Major-General  Lambert. 
The  common  story  ia  that  he  was  banished  to  Guernsey,  where  he 
passed  thirty  years  in  confinement,  rearing  and  painting  flowers. 
But  Baker,  in  1678,  represente  him  as  a  prisoner  at  Plymouth, 
sending  equations  for  solution  as  a  challenge:  probably  his  place 
of  confinement  was  varied,  and  his  occupation  also. 

[Genei'al  Lambert  was  removed  to  Plymouth,  probably  about 
1668.  His  daughter  captured  the  son  of  the  Governor  of 
Guernsey,  who  therefore  probably  was  reckoned  an  unsafe 
custodier  thenceforward ;  though  he  assured  the  king  that  he  had 
turned  the  young  couple  out  of  doora,  and  had  never  given  them 
a  penny.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  Lambert's  safe 
detention  :  probably  the  remaining  republicans  looked  upon  him 
as  to  be  their  next  Cromwell,  if  such  a  thing  were  to  he.  There 
were  standing  orders  to  shoot  him  at  once  on  the  first  appearance 
of  any  enemy  before  the  island.  See  Nutcs  and  Queries,  3rd  S. 
iv.  89.] 

Collins  informs  James  Gregory  that  'some  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  wrote  over  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  who  was  desired  to 
impart  the  same  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  the 
IVench  King  was  wilUng  to  allow  pensions  to  one  or  two  learned 
Englishmen,  but  they  never  made  any  answer  to  such  a  proposal.' 
This  was  written  in  1 67 1,  and  the  thing  probably  happened  eeveial 
years  before.  Mr.  De  Moi^an  communicated  the  account  of  the 
proposal  to  Lord  Macaulay,  who  replied  that  he  did  not  think  that 
any  Englishman  received  a  literary  pension  from  Louis ;  but  that 
there  is  a  curious  letter,  about  1664,  from  the  French  Ambassador, 
in  which  ho  says  that  he  has,  by  his  master's  orders,  been  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  learning  in  England,  and  that  he  ia 
sorry  to  find  that  the  best  writer  is  the  infamous  Miltonua.  On 
two  such  independent  tettimonies  it  may  be  held  proved  that  the 
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French  King  Iiad  attempted  to  buy  a  little  adherence  from 
English  literature  and  science ;  &nd  the  silent  contempt  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  is  an  honourable  fact  in  their  history. 

Another  little  bit  of  politics  is  But  follows.  Oughtred  is 
informed  that  '  Mr.  Foster,  our  Lecturer  on  Aatronomy  at 
Gresham  College,  is  put  out  because  he  will  not  kneel  down  at 
the  communion-table.  A  Scotsman  [Mungo  Murray],  one  that  is 
verin  bia  minisfer,  is  now  lecturer  in  Mr.  Foster's  place.*  Ward, 
in  his  work  on  the  Greaham  Professors,  suppresses  the  reason,  and 
the  suppression  lowers  the  character  of  hia  hook.  Foster  waa 
expelled  in  1636,  and  re-elected  on  a  vacancy  in  1641,  when 
Puritanism  had  gained  strength. 

The  correspondence  of  Newton  would  require  deeper  sifting 
than  could  be  given  in  such  an  article  as  the  present.  The  first 
of  the  letters  (1669)  is  curioiu<,  as  presenting  the  appearance  of 
forms  belt)nging  to  the  great  calculus  which,  in  this  paragraph, 
we  ought  to  call  that  of  fluxions.  We  find,  of  the  date  February 
18,  1669-70,  what  we  believe  is  the  earliest  manifestation  of  that 
morbid  part  of  Newton's  temperament  which  has  been  so  variously 
represented.  He  had  solved  a  problem — being  that  which  we 
have  called  Dary's — on  which  he  writes  aa  follows  :  'The  solution 
of  the  annuity  problem,  if  it  will  be  of  any  use,  you  have  my 
leave  to  insert  it  into  the  PhUoaophical  Transactional  bo  it  be 
without  my  name  to  it.  For  I  see  not  what  there  is  desirable  in 
public  esteem,  were  I  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  it.  It  would 
perhapa  increase  my  acquaintMice,  the  thing  which  I  chiefly 
study  to  decline.' 

Three  letters  touch  upon  •  the  experiment  of  glass  rnbhed  to 
cause  various  motions  in  hits  of  paper  underneath':  they  are 
supplements  to  the  account  given  by  Newton  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  printed  by  Birch.  It  was  Newton,  so  far  aa  appears, 
who  added  glaaa  to  the  substances  known  to  be  electric.  Soon 
afterwards  we  come  to  a  little  bit  of  the  history  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Mint.  It  has  appeared  from  the  researches  of  late 
years  that  Newton  was  long  an  aspirant  for  public  employment: 
the  only  coolness  which  is  known  to  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  Charles  Montague  [Halifax]  arose  out  of  his  imagining 
that  his  friend  was  not  in  earnest  about  getting  him  into  the 
public  service.  March  14,  1696,  Newton  writes  thus  to  Halley: 
- — '  And  if  the  rumour  of  preferment  for  me  in  the  Mint  should 
hereafter,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hoar  [the  comptroller],  or  any 
other  occasion,  he  revived,  I  pray  that  you  woidd  endeavour  to 
obviate  it  by  acquainting  your  friends  that  I  neither  pvi,  vn.  for 
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any  place  in  the  Mint,  nor  would  meddle  with  Mt.  Hoar's 
jdace,  were  it  offered  to  me.'  This  means  that  Mr.  Hoar'e  place 
bad  been  Bugg;ested,  which  Newton  seems  to  have  declined.  Five 
days  afterwards,  Montagne  writes  to  Newton  that  he  is  to  have  the 
Wardenehip.  It  is  felr  to  Newton  to  say  that  in  all  probability 
this  was  not — or  only  in  a  smaller  d^ree — a  question  of  person^ 
dignity,  or  of  salary.  It  must  by  this  time  have  been  clear  to 
him  that  the  minister,  though  long  bound  to  make  him  an  object 
of  patron^e,  was  actually  seeking  him  for  the  Mint,  because 
he  wanted  both  Newton's  name  and  his  talents  for  business — 
which  he  knew  to  be  great — in  the  weighty  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion of  restoring  the  coinage.  It  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  the  case  that  Newton  had  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of 
what  he  would  have  to  do,  and  of  what  degree  of  powerwould  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  it  in  his  own  way. 

We  have  said  that  the  non-epistolary  manuscripta  are  still 
unexamiDed.  There  is  a  chance  that  one  of  them  may  answer  a 
question  of  two  centuries'  standing,  which  is  worth  answering, 
because  it  has  been  so  often  asked.  About  1640,  Warner,  after- 
wards assisted  by  Fell,  commenced  a  table  of  aviilogaritkma,  of 
the  kind  which  Dodson  afterwards  constructed  anew  and  pub- 
lished. In  the  Museum  collection  there  is  inquiry  after  inquiry 
from  Charles  Cavendish,  first,  as  to  when  the  Analogies,  as  he 
called  them,  would  be  finished ;  next,  when  they  would  be 
printed.  Fell  answers,  in  1644,  that  Warner  left  bis  papers  to  a 
kinsman,  who  had  become  bankrupt,  and  proceeds  thus  : — 

'  I  am  Dot  a  little  afraid  that  all  Mr.  Warner's  papers,  and  no  small 
share  of  mj  labours  therein,  are  seazed  upon,  and  most  immatliemati- 
cally  divided  between  the  seqaestrators  and  creditors,  -who  (not  being 
able  to  ballance  tbe  account  where  there  appears  so  many  nnmbers, 
and  mnch  troabled  at  the  sight  of  so  many  crosses  and  circles  in  the 
snperetitious  Algebra  and  that  black  art  of  Geometry)  will,  no  donbt, 
determine  once  in  their  lives  to  become  fignre- casters,  and  so  vote 
them  all  to  be  throwea  into  tbe  fire,  if  some  good  body  doe  not  reprieve 
thom  for  pye-bottoms,  for  which  purposes  joo  know  analogicall 
numbers  are  incomparably  apt,  if  they  be  accurately  calculated.' 

Pell  afterwards  told  Wallis  that  the  papers  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Busby,  and  Collins  writes  that  they  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Thomdike,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster ;  whence 
Higaud  seems  to  say  that  Thomdike  had  left  them  to  Dr.  Busby. 
Birch  says  that  he  procured  for  the  Eoyal  Society  four  boxes  from 
Busby's  trustees,  containing  papers  of  Warner  and  Pell:  but 
there  is  no  other  tradition  of  such  things  in  the  Society.     But  in 
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the  BiTcb  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  there  turns  up, 
OS  printed  in  what  we  call  the  Museum  collection,  a  list  of 
Warner's  papers,  with  CoUina's  receipt  to  Dr.  Thomdike  at  the 
bottom,  and  engagement  to  restore  them  on  demand.  The  date 
is  December  14,  1667  ;  Wallis's  statement  being  in  1693.  It  is 
possible  that  Busby  may  be  a  mistake  altogether :  he  was  very 
unlikely  to  have  had  charge  of  any  mathematical  paperg :  there 
may  have  been  a  confusion  between  the  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster and  the  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School.  If  so,  in 
all  probability  Thomdike  handed  the  cumbrous  lot  over  to  tlie 
notorious  collector  of  mathematical  papers,  blessing  himself  that 
he  had  got  rid  of  them  in  a  manner  which  would  insure  their 
return  if  he  were  called  upon  by  the  owners  to  restore  them.  It 
is  much  against  this  hypothesis  that  Dodeon,  who  certainly  re- 
calculated, can  say  nothing  more  about  Warner  than  a  repetition 
of  Wallis's  story :  though,  had  Collins  kept  the  papers,  they 
would  probably  have  been  in  Jones's  possession  at  the  very  time 
when  Dodson,  who  was  a  friend  of  Jones  and  a  user  of  his 
library,  was  engaged  on  his  own  computations.  But  even  books, 
and  still  more  manuscripts,  are  often  singularly  overlooked ;  and 
it  remains  not  very  improbable  that  Warner's  table  is  now  at 
Shirbum  Castle,  among  the  unexamined  manuscripts. 


RedU  labor  actus  in  orbem.  Among  the  matters  which  Jiave 
come  to  me  since  the  Budget  opened,  there  is  a  pamphlet  of 
quadrature  of  two  pages  and  a  half  from  Prof.  Recalcati,  already 
mentioned.  It  ends  with  "  Quelque  objection  qu'on  fasse  touch- 
ant  les  raisonnements  ci-dessus  oo  tombera  toujours  dans  I'ab- 
aurde,'  A  civil  engineer — so  he  says — has  made  the  quadrature 
"  no  longer  a  problem,  but  an  axiom."  As  follows :  "  Take  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  given,  square  the 
quadrant  which  gives  the  true  square  of  the  circle.  Because 
30-7-4=7*5  X  7*5  =  56-25=the  positive  square  of  a  circle  whose 
circumference  is  30,"  Brevity,  the  soul  of  wit,  is  the  "wings  of 
mighty  winds  "  to  quadrature,  and  sends  it  "flying  all  abroad." 
•  A  Buriodhicary — something  like  M.A.  or  LL.D.,  I  understand— 
at  Calcutta,  published  in  1863  the  division  of  an  angle  into  any 
odd  number  of  parts,  demonstration  and  all  in  —  when  the 
diagram  is  omitted — one  page,  good-sized,  well-leaded  type,  small 
duodecimo.  But  in  the  Preface  he  acknowledges  "sheer  in- 
ability "  to  execute  his  task.  Mr,  William  Dean,  of  Todmorden, 
in  1863,  announced  Z^^  as  proved  both  practically  and  geome^ 
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trically :  he  has  been  already  mentioned  anonymously.  Next 
I  have  the  tract  of  Don  Juan  Larriva,  published  at  Leiria  in 
1856,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria.  Mr,  W.  Petere,  already 
mentioned,  who  has  for  some  months  been  circulating  diagrams 
on  a  card,  publishes  (August,  1865)  'The  Circle  Squared.'  He 
i^ees  with  the  Archpriest  of  St.  Vitus.  He  hints  that  a  larger 
publication  will  depend  partly  on  the  support  he  receives,  and' 
partly  on  the  castigation,  for  which  last,  of  course,  he  looks  to 
me.  Cyclometers  have  their  several  styles  of  wit ;  so  have  anti- 
cyclometers  too,  for  that  matter.  Mr.  Peters  will  not  allow  me 
any  extra-journal  being :  I  am  essentially  a  quotation  &om  the 
AtkenceuTn ;  *  A.  De  Morgan '  et  pr<Bierea  nihil.  If  he  had  to 
pay  for  keeping  me  set  up,  he  would  find  out  his  mistake,  and 
would  be  glad  to  compound  handsomely  for  a  stereotype.  Next 
cornea  a  magnificent  eheet  of  pasteboard,  printed  on  both  sides. 
Having  glanced  at  it  and  detected  quadrature,  I  began  methodi- 
cally at  the  beginning — '  By  Royal  Command,'  with  the  lion 
and  imicom,  and  all  that  comes  between.  Mercy  OD  us  I  thought 
I  to  myself:  has  Her  Majesty  referred  the  question  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  all  the  great 
difficulties  go  now-a-days,  and  is  thb  proclamation  the  result? 
On  reading  further  I  waa  relieved  by  finding  that  the  first  side 
is  entirely  an  advertisement  of  Joseph  Gillott's  steel  pena,  with 
engraving  of  his  premises,  and  notice  of  novel  application  of  his 
unrivalled  machinery.  The  second  aide  begins  with  '  the  circle 
rectified '  by  W.  E.  Walker,  who  finds  w=3-U1594789624155. . . 
This  is  an  ofT-Bhoot  from  an  accurate  geometrical  rectification, 
on  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  Mr.  Gillott'a  new  machinery 
is  founded.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walker's  error,  which  is 
only  in  the  sisth  place  of  decimals,  wilt  not  hurt  the  pens,  unless 
it  be  by  the  slightest  possible  increase  of  the  tendency  to  open  at 
the  points.  This  arises  from  Mr,  Walker  having  rectified  above 
proof  by  -000002136034362  .  .  . 

Lastly,  I,  even  I  myself,  who  have  long  felt  that  I  was  a 
quadrature  below  par,  have  solved  the  problem  by  means  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  libel,  I  dare  not  divulge.  But 
the  resiUt  is  permitted ;  and  it  goes  fiir  to  explain  all  the  dis- 
cordances. The  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  not 
always  the  same  !  Kot  that  it  varies  with  the  radius ;  the  geo- 
meters are  right  enough  on  that  point :  but  it  varies  with  the 
time,  in  a  manner  depending  upon  the  difference  of  the  tnie 
longitudes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  A  friend  of  mine — at  least 
until  he  misbehaved — insisted  on  the  mean  right  asceneions  :  but 
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I  served  him  as  Abraham  served  bia  guest  m  Franklin's  parable. 
The  true  fonaula  is,  A  and  a  being  the  Son's  and  Moon's  longi- 
tudes, 

ir=3U  +  ^coB(A-o). 

Mr.  James  Smith  obtained  his  quadratore  at  ftill  moon ;  the 
Archpriest  of  St.  Vitus  and  some  others  at  new  moon.  Until  I 
'can  venture  to  publish  the  demonstration,  I  recommend  the 
reader  to  do  as  I  do,  which  is  to  adopt  3-14159  .  .  .  .  ,  and  to 
think  of  the  matter  onlj  at  the  two  points  of  the  lunar  month  at 
which  it  is  correct.  The  NauHccd  Almanac  will  no  doubt  give 
these  points  in  a  short  time :  I  am  in  correspondence  with  the 
Admiralty,  with  nothing  to  get  over  except  what  I  must  call 
a  perverse  notion  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Almanac,  who  suspects  one  correction  depending  on  the  Moon's 
latitude ;  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  leans  towards  another  de- 
pending on  the  date  of  the  Queen's  acceBsion.  I  have  no 
patience  with  these  men :  what  can  the  Moon's  node  or  the 
Queen's  reign  possibly  have  to  do  with  the  ratio  in  question  ? 
But  this  is  the  way  with  all  the  regular  men  of  science ;  Newton 
is  to  them  &a.  &c.  &c.  Slc, 

The  following  method  of  finding  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
(taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Drach  in  the  PKU.  Mag.,  Jan. 
1863,  Suppl.)  is  as  accurate  as  the  use  of  3-14159265.  From 
three  diameters  deduct  S-thousandths  and  7-millionths  of  a 
diameter;  to  the  result  add  five  per  cent.  We  have  then  not 
quite  enough ;  but  the  shorteoming  is  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  14,000  miles. 


Though  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  a  little  tract  from  the 
school  of  Jacob  Behmen  (or  Bobme ;  I  keep  to  the  old  English 
version  of  his  name),  yet  there  has  been  more,  and  of  a  more 
recent  date.  I  am  teld  of  an  '  Introduction  to  Tbeosophy  [Theo 
privative,  I  suppose,  as  in  theological] ;  or,  the  Science  of  the 
Mystery  of  Christ,'  published  in  1654,  mostly  from  th^writiDgs 
of  William  Law  :  and  also  of  a  volume  of  688  pages,  of  the  same 
year,  printed  for  private  circulation,  containing  notes  for  a 
biography  of  William  Law.  The  editor  of  the  first  work  wishes 
to  grow  *  a  generation  of  perfect  Christians '  by  founding  a 
Theosophic  College,  for  which  he  requests  the  public  to  raise  a 
liundred  thousand  pounds.  There  is  a  good  account  of  Jacob 
Behmen  in  the  Penny  Cydopcedia~  The  author  mentions  in- 
accurate  accounts,  one   of  which   he   quotes,  as   follows :    '  He 
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derived   all   his   mystical   and  rapturous  doctrine  from  Wood's 

•  AtheniB  Oxonienses,'  vol.  i.  p.  610,  and  'Hist,  ot  Antiq.  Acad, 
OioD.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  308.'  On  which  the  author  lemarke  that  Wood 
was  bom  after  Bebmen's  death.  There  must  have  been  a 
few  words  which  slipped  out:  what  is  meant   is  that  Behmen 

*  derived  his  doctrine  from  Robert  Fhidd,  for  whom  see  Wood's 
&C.  &c.'  Even  this  is  absurd  enough :  for  Behmen  began  to 
publish  in  1610,  and  Fludd  in  1616.  Fludd  was  a  Rosicrucian, 
and  a  mystic  of  a  different  type  from  Behmen.  I  have  some  of 
his  works,  and  could  produce  out  of  them  paradoxes  enough, 
according  to  our  ways  of  thinking,  to  fit  out  a  host.  But  the 
Rosicruclan  system  was  a  recognised  school  of  its  day,  and  Fludd, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  had  abettors  enough  in  all  which  he 
advanced,  and  predecessors  in  most  of  it. 

[A  Correspondent  has  recently  sent  a  short  summary  of  the  claims 
of  Jacob  Behmen  to  rank  higher  than  I  have  placed  bim.  I  shall 
gladly  insert  this  Bummary  in  the  book  I  contemplate,  as  a  state- 
ment of  what  is  said  of  Behmen  far  less  liable  to  suspicion  of  ez- 
aggeratioQ  than  anything  I  could  write.  I  shall  add  a  few  extracts 
from  Behmen  himself,  in  support  of  his  right  to  be  in  my  list.] 

•  JtKsob  Behmen. — That  Prof.  D©  Morgan  classes  Jacob  Behmen 
among  paradoxers  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
avowedly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  that  author.  Per- 
haps you  may  think  a  few  words  from  one  who  knows  them  well 
of  sufficient  interest  to  the  learned  Professor,  and  your  readers  in 
general,  to  be  worthy  of  space  in  your  columns.  The  meta- 
physical syst«m  of  Behmen — the  most  perfect  and  only  true  one 
— still  awaits  a  qualified  commentator.  Bebmen's  countryman, 
DionysiuB  Andreas  Freher,  who  spent  the  greater  [art  of  bis  life 
in  this  country,  and  whose  exposition  of  Behmen  exiets  only  in 
MS.,  filling  many  volumes,  written  in  English,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  written  in  German,  with  numerous  beautiful,  highly 
ingenious,  and  elaborate  illustrations, — copies  of  some  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  but  all  the  originals  of  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the  editor  of  the  two 
works  alluded  to  by  Prof.  De  Morgan, — thiB  Freher  was  the  first 
to  philosophically  expound  Bebmen's  ayatem,  which  was  after- 
wards, with  the  help  of  these  MSS.,  as  it  were,  popularized  by 
William  Law ;  but  both  Freher  and  Law  confined  themselves 
chiefly  to  its  theological  aspect.  -  In  Behmen,  however,  is  to  be 
found,  not  only  the  true  ground  of  all  theology,  but  also  that 
of  all  physical  science.     He  demonstrated  with  a  fullness,  accu- 
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racy,  completeness  sad  ceitainty  that  leave  noUiing  to  be  desired, 
tlie  ianermoBt  ground  of  Deity  and  Nature  j  and,  confinicg 
myself  to  the  latter,  I  can  from  my  own  knowledge  assert,  that  in 
Behmen's  writings  is  to  be  found  the  true  and  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  every  physical  fact  that  hoe  been  discovered  since  his  day. 
Thus,  the  science  of  electricity,  which  was  not  yet  in  existence 
when  be  wrote,  is  there  anticipated ;  and  not  only  does  Bebmen 
describe  all  the  now  known  phenomena  of  that  force,  but  be  even 
gives  us  the  origin,  generation  and  birth  of  electricity  itf«lf. 
Again,  positive  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  Xewton  derived  all 
hie  knowledge  of  gravitation  and  its  laws  from  Bebnien,  with 
whom  gravitation  or  attraction  is,  and  very  properly  so,  as  he 
shows  us,  the  first  of  the  seven  properties  of  Nature.  The  theory 
defended  by  Mr.  Grove,  at  the  Nottingham  meeting  of  last  year, 
that  all  the  apparently  distinct  causes  of  moral  and  physical 
phenomena  are  but  so  many  manifestations  of  one  central  force, 
and  that  Continuity  is  the  law  of  nature,  is  clearly  laid  down,  and 
its  truth  demonstrated,  by  Behmen,  as  well  as  the  distinction 
between  spirit  and  matter,  and  that  the  moral  and  material 
world  is  pervaded  by  a  sublime  unity.  And  though  all  this  was 
not  admitted  in  Behmen's  days,  because  science  was  not  then 
sufiBciently  advanced  to  understand  the  deep  senee  of  our  author, 
many  of  his  passages,  then  unintelligible,  or  apparently  absurd, 
read  by  the  light  of  the  present  age,  are  found  to  contain  the 
positive  enunciation  of  principles  at  whose  discovery  and  estab- 
lishment science  has  only  just  arrived  by  wearisome  and  painful 
investigations.  Every  new  scientific  discovery  goes  to  prove  his 
profound  and  intuitive  insight  into  the  most  secret  workings  of 
nature;  and  if  scientific  men,  instead  of  sharing  the  prejudice 
arising  from  ignorance  of  Behmen's  system,  would  place  them- 
selves on  the  vantage  ground  it  affords,  they  would  at  once  find 
themselves  on  an  eminence  whence  they  could  behold  all  the 
arcana  of  nature.  Behmen's  system,  in  fact,  shows  us  the  inside 
of  things,  while  modem  physical  science  is  content  with  looking 
at  the  outside.  Behmen  traces  back  every  outward  manifesta- 
tion or  development  to  its  one  central  root, — to  that  one  central 
energy  which,  as  yet,  is  only  suspected  ;  every  link  in  the  chain 
of  hia  demonstration  is  perfect,  and  there  is  not  one  link  wanting. 
He  carries  us  from  the  outbirths  of  the  circumference,  along  the 
radius  to  the  centre,  or  point,  and  beyond  that  even  to  Uie  zero, 
demonstrating  the  constitution  of  the  zero,  or  nothing,  with 
mathematical  precision,     C.  W.  H,' 

And  80  Behmen  is  no  subject  for  the  Budget !     I  waited  until  I 
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slioiitd  chance  to  light  on  one  of  his  volumes,  knowing  that  any 
volume  would  do,  and  almost  any  page.  My  first  hap  was  on  tlie 
Bccond  volume  of  the  edition  of  1664  (4to,  published  by  M. 
Bichaidson)  and  opening  near  the  beginning,  a  turn  or  two 
brought  me  to  page  13,  where  I  saw  about  sulphur  and  ■mercuHtis 
as  follows : — 

Thas  SUL  is  the  soul,  in  on  herb  it  ia  the  oil,  and  in  man  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  Ikis  world  in  the  third  principle,  which  is  con- 
tinually generated  oat  of  the  anguish  of  the  will  in  the  mind,  and  the 
Brimstone- worm  is  the  Spirit,  which  hath  the  fire  and  bunieth  :  PHUR 
is  the  Bonr  wheel  in  itself  which  caaseth  that. 

Mercttrivs  comprehondeth  all  the  four  forms,  even  aa  the  life  apriageth 
up.  and  yet  hath  not  its  dark  beginning  ia  the  Center  as  the  PHUK 
hath,  hnt  after  the  flash  of  fire,  when  the  soar  dark  form  is  terrified, 
where  the  hardness  is  tnmed  into  pliant  sharpness,  and  where  the 
second  will  (rk.  the  will  of  nature,  which  is  call»l  the  Angnieh) 
ariseth,  there  Alercnrins  hath  its  original.  For  MER  is  the  shivering 
wheel,  very  horrible,  sharp,  venomons,  and  hostile  ;  which  assimnlateth 
it  thus  in  the  sonmess  in  the  flash  of  fire,  where  the  sonr  wmthftil  life 
ariseth.  The  syllable  CU  is  the  ptesBing  out,  of  the  A7txiim8  will  of 
the  mind,  from  Nature :  which  is  climbing  up,  and  witteth  to  be  ont 
aloft.  HI  is  the  comprehension  of  the  flash  of  fire,  which  in  UGR 
giveth  a  clear  sound  and  tune.  For  the  flash  maketh  the  tune,  and  it 
is  the  Salt-Spirit  which  toundeth,  and  its  form  (or  qnoHty)  is  grit^ 
like  sand,  aad  herein  arise  noises,  aoonds,  and  voices,  and  thus  CLT 
compreheadeth  the  flsah,  and  so  the  pressure  is  as  a  vrind  which 
fhmsteth,  and  giveth  a  spirit  to  the  flash,  so  that  it  liveth  and  bumeth. 
Thus  the  syllable  US  is  called  the  bnming  fire,  which  with  the  spirit 
continually  driveth  itself  forth :  and  the  syllable  CU  presseth  con- 
tinaally  apoQ  the  flash. 

Shades  of  Tauler  and  Paracelsus,  how  strangely  you  do  mix  1 
Well  may  Hallam  call  Germany  the  native  soil  of  Mysticism. 
Had  Behmen  been  the  least  of  a  scholar,  he  would  not  have 
divided  sulph-^r  and  merc-ur-i-ue  as  he  has  done : — and  the 
inflexion  jw,  that  boy  of  all  work,  would  have  been  rejected.  I 
think  it  will  be  held  that  a  writer  from  whom  hundreds  of  pages 
like  the  above  could  be  brought  together,  is  fit  for  the  Budget. 
If  Sampson  Arnold  Mackay  had  tied  bis  etymologies  to  a  mystical 
Christology,  instL'ad  of  a  mystical  infidelity,  he  might  have  had 
a  school  of  followers.  The  nonsense  about  Newton  borrowing 
gravitation  from  Behmen  paasea  only  with  those  who  know  neither 
what  Newton  did,  nor  what  was  done  before  him. 

The  above  reminds  me  of  a  class  of  paradoxers  whom  I  wonder 
that  I  forgot ;  they  aro  without  exception  the  greatest  bores  of 
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&11,  because  they  can  put  the  small  end  of  their  paradox  into  any 
literary  convereatioD  whatsoever.  I  mean  the  people  nho  have 
heard  the  local  [ffonunciatioQ  of  celebrated  names,  and  attempt 
not  only  to  imitate  it,  but  to  impose  on  others  their  broken 
German  or  Aiabic,  or  what  not.  They  also  leara  the  vernacular 
names  of  those  who  are  generally  spoken  of  in  their  Latin  forms; 
at  least,  they  learn  a  few  cases,  and  hawk  them  as  evidences  of 
erudition.  They  are  mi^rably  mistaken :  scholarship,  as  a  rule, 
always  accepts  the  vernacular  form  of  a  name  whidi  has  vernacular 
celebrity.  Hallam  writes  Behmen :  his  index-maker,  rather 
superfluously,  gives  '  Behnwn  or  Boehm.'  And  he  retains 
Melanchthon,  the  name  given  by  Reuchlin  to  his  little  kinsman 
Schwartzerd,  because  the  world  has  adopted  it :  but  he  will 
none  of  Capnio,  the  name  which  Keuchlin  fitted  on  to  hinuell^ 
because  the  world  has  not  adopted  it.  He  calls  the  old  fonns 
pedantry :  but  he  sees  that  the  rejection  of  well-established 
results  of  pedantry  would  be  greater  pedantry  etill.  The  para- 
doxers  assume  the  question  that  it  is  raore  correct  to  sound  a  man 
by  lame  imitation  of  his  own  countrymen  than  as  usual  in  the 
country  in  which  the  Bound  ia  to  be  made.  Against  them  are, 
first,  the  world  at  large ;  next,  ao  overpowering  majority  of  those 
who  know  something  about  surnames  and  their  history.  Some 
thirty  years  ago — a  fact — there  appeared  at  the  police-office  a 
complainant  who  found  his  own  law.  In  the  course  of  hia  ail- 
ment, he  aaked, '  What  does  Kitty  say?' — 'Who's  Kitty?'  said 
the  magistrate,  '  your  wife,  or  your  nurse  ?  '■ — ■'  Sir  I  I  mean  Kitty, 
the  celebrated  lawyer.'—'  Oh  1 '  said  the  magistrate, '  I  suspect 
you  mean  Mr.  Chitty,  the  author  of  the  great  work  on  pleading.' 
— '  I  do  sir  1  but  Chitty  is  an  Italian  name,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced Kitty.'  This  man  was  a  full-blown  flower ;  but  there  is 
many  a  modest  bud ;  and  all  ought  either  to  blush  when  seen  or 
to  waste  their  pronunciation  on  the  desert  air. 

I  stand  up  for  king  Custom,  or  Uaus,  as  Horace  called  him, 
with  whom  is  arfntrium  the  decision,  and  jus  the  right,  and  norma 
the  way  of  deciding,  simply  because  he  has  poUataa  the  power- 
He  ta&y  admit  one  and  another  principle  to  advise  :  but  Custom 
is  not  a  constitutional  king ;  he  may  listen  to  his  cabinet,  but  he 
decides  for  himself:  and  if  the  ministry  should  resign,  he  blesses 
bis  stars  and  does  without  them.  We  have  a  glorious  liberty  in 
England  of  owning  neither  dictionary,  grammar,  nor  spelling* 
book  :  as  many  as  choose  write  by  either  of  the  three,  and  decide 
all  disputed  points  their  own  way,  those  following  them  who  please. 

Throughout  this  book  I  have  called  people  by  the  names  which 
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denote  tbem  in  their  books,  or  by  our  vem&cuUr  Dames.  This  is 
the  intelligible  way  of  proceeding.  I  might,  for  instance  (p.  31), 
have  spoken  of  Charles  de  Bovelles,  of  Leftvre  d'Etaples,  of  Pelerin, 
and  of  Etienne.  But  I  prefer  the  old  plan.  Those  who  like 
another  plan  better,  are  welcome  to  substitute  with  a  pen,  when 
they  know  what  to  write ;  when  they  do  not,  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  not  have  understood  me  if  I  had  given  modern  names. 

The  principal  advisers  of  King  Custom  are  as  follows.  First, 
there  is  Etymology,  the  chiffonnier,  or  general  r^-merchant,  who 
has  made  such  a  fortune  of  late  years  in  his  own  business  that  he 
begins  to  be  considered  highly  T'espectable.  He  gives  advice 
which  is  more  thonght  of  than  followed,  partly  on  account  of  the 
fearful  extremes  into  which  he  runs.  He  lately  asked  some  boys 
of  sixteen,  at  a  matriculation  examination  in  English,  to  what 
branch  of  the  Indo-Crer manic  family  they  felt  inclined  to  refer 
tlie  Pushto  language,  and  what  changes  in  the  force  of  the  letters 
took  plac«  in  passing  from  Greek  into  Mceso-G-othic.  Because 
all  syllables  were  once  words,  he  is  a  little  inclined  to  insist  that 
they  shall  be  so  still.  He  would  gladly  rule  English  with  a 
Saxon  rod,  which  might  be  permitted  with  a  certain  discretion 
which  he  has  never  attained :  and  when  opposed,  he  defends  him- 
self with  the  analogies  of  the  Aryan  family  until  those  who  hear 
him  long  for  the  discovery  of  an  Athanasyus.  He  will  transport 
a  word  beyond  seas — he  is  recorder  of  Ehematopolis — on  circum- 
stantial evidence  which  looks  like  mystery  gone  mad  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  Bomething  very  often  comes  to  light  after  sentence  passed 
which  proves  the  soundness  of  the  conviction. 

The  next  adviser  is  Logic,  a  swearing  old  justice  of  peace, 
quorum,  and  rotulorum,  whose  excesses  brought  on  such  a  fit  of 
the  gout  that  for  many  years  he  was  unable  to  move.  He  is  now 
mending,  and  his  friends  say  he  has  sown  his  wild  oats.  He  has 
some  influence  with  the  educated  subjects  of  Custom,  and  will 
have  more,  if  he  can  learn  the  line  at  which  interference  ought  to 
stop ;  with  them  he  has  succeeded  in  making  an  affirmative  of 
two  negatives ;  but  the  vulgar  won't  never  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him.  He  has  always  railed  at  Milton  for  writing  that  Eve 
was  the  fairest  of  her  daughters;  but  has  never  satisfactorily  shown 
what  Milton  ought  to  have  said  instead. 

The  third  adviser  has  more  influence  with  the  mass  of  the 
subjects  of  King  Custom  than  the  other  two  put  together ;  his 
name  is  Fiddlefaddle,  the  toy-shfip  keeper  \  and  the  other  two 
put  him  forward  to  do  tbeir  worst  work.  In  return,  he  often  uses 
their  names  without  authority.     He  took  Etymology  to  witness 
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that  rn^ane  to  tui  eod  must  be  plural :  and  he  would  have  any  one 
method  to  be  a  meatu    But  Etymology  proved  bim  wroug,  Kiug 
Cuatotn  referred  him  to  bis  Catechism,  in  which  is  *  a  means 
whereby  we  receive  the  same,'  and  Analogy — a  subordinate  of 
Etymology — asked  whether  he  thought   it  a  great  new  to  bear 
that  he  was  wrong.     It  was  either  this  Fiddle-&ddle,  or  Lindley 
Murray  his  traveller,  who  persuaded  tbe  Miss  Slipslops,  of  the 
Ladies   Seminary,  to   put  'The  Misses  SUpelop '  over  the  gate. 
Sixty  years  ago,  this  bagman  called  at  all  the  girls'  schools,  and 
got  many  of  tbe  teachers  to  insist  on  tbe  pupils  saying  *  Is  it  not' 
and  '  Can  I  not '  for  '  Isn't  it '  and  '  Can't  I ' :  of  which  it  came 
that  the  poor  girls  were  dreadfully  laughed  at  by  their  irreverent 
brothers  when  they  went  home  for  the  holidays.     Had  this  bad 
adviser  not  been  severely  cliecked,  he  might  by  this  time  have 
proposed  our  saying '  The  Queen's  of  England  son,'  declaring,  in  the 
name  of  Logic,  that  the  prince  was  the  Queen's  son,  not  Elngland's. 
Lastly,  there   is  I'ypography   tbe  metallurgist,  an  executive 
officer  who  Is  always  at  work  in  secret,  and  whose  lawless  mode  of 
advising  is  often  done  by  currying  his  notions  into  effect  without 
leave   given.      He  it  is  who  never  ceases  suggesting  that  the 
same  word  is  not  to  occur  in  a  second  place  within  sight  of  the 
first.     When  tbe  Authorized  Version  was  first  printed,  he  b^an 
this  trick  at  tbe  passage,  *Let  there  be   light,  and  there  was 
light ; '  he  drew  a  line  on  tbe  proof  under  the  second  lighty  and 
wrote 'i«mino8i(y?' opposite.     He  is  strongest  in  tbe  punctua- 
tions and  other  signs;    he  has   a  pepper-box   full  of   commas 
always  by  his  side.     He  puts  everything  under  marks  of  quota- 
tion which  he  has  ever  beard  before.     An  earnest  preacher,  in  a 
very  moving  sermon,  used  tbe  phrase  Alas !  and  alack  a  day  I 
Typography  stuck  up  tbe  Inverted  commas  because  he  bad  r^ 
the  old  Anglo-Indian  toast, '  A  lass  and  a  lac  a  day ! '     If  any 
one  should  have  the  sense  to  leave  out  of  his   Greek  tbe  un- 
meaning scratches  which  they  call  accents,  he  goes  to  a  lexicon 
and  puts  them  in.     He  is  powerful  in  routine ;  but  when  two 
routines  interlace  or  overlap,  he  frequently  takes  the  wrong  one. 

Subject  to  bad  advice,  and  sometimes  miEled  for  a  season.  King 
Custom  goes  on  his  quiet  way,  and  is  sure  to  be  right  at  last. 
Treason  does  neTer  prosper  :  what's  the  roaaon  ? 
"Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 
Language  is  in  constant  fermentation,  and  all  that  is  thrown  in, 
no  far  as   it  is   not  fit  to  assimilate,   is    thrown  off;    and  this 
without  any  obvious  stru^Ie.     In  the  meanwhile  every  one  who 
has  read  good  authors,  from  Shakapeare  downward,  knows  what 
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ie  and  what  is  not  English ;  and  knows,  also,  that  our  language 
is  not  one  and  indivisible.  Two  very  different  turns  of  phrase 
may  both  be  equally  good,  and  as  good  as  can  be :  we  may  be 
relieved  of  the  consequences  of  contempt  of  one  court  by  habeas 
corpus  issuing  out  of  another. 

Hallam  reinarka  that  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  is 
not  in  the  language  of  the  time  of  James  the  First :  that  it  is 
not  the  English  of  Saleigh  or  of  Bacon.  Here  arises  the  ques- 
tion whether  Raleigh  and  Bacon  are  the  true  expositors  of  Uie 
language  of  their  time ;  and  whether  they  were  not  rather  the 
incipient  promoters  of  a  change  which  was  successfully  resisted 
by — among  other  things — the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Testa- 
ments. I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  that  I  should  have  given 
to  the  English  which  would  have  been  fashioned  upon  that  of 
Bacon  by  imitators,  such  as  they  usually  are,  the  admiration 
which  is  forced  from  me  by  Bacon's  English  from  Bacon's  pen. 
On  this  point  we  have  a  notable  parallel.  Samuel  Johnson 
commands  our  admiration,  at  least  in  his  matured  style  :  but  we 
nauseate  his  followers.  It  is  an  opinion  of  mine  that  the  works 
of  the  leading  writers  of  an  age  are  seldom  the  proper  specimens 
of  the  language  of  their  day,  when  that  language  is  in  its  state  of 
prc^ression.  I  judge  of  a  language  by  the  colloquial  idiom  of 
educated  men :  that  is,  I  take  this  to  be  the  best  medium 
between  the  extreme  cases  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  grammar 
and  one  who  is  perched  upon  a  style.  Dialogue  is  what  I  want 
to  judge  by,  and  plain  dialogue:  so  I  choose  Bobert  Secorde 
and  his  pupil  in  the  *  Castle  of  Knowledge,'  written  before  1556. 
When  Dr.  Bobert  gets  into  his  altitudes  of  instruction,  he  differs 
from  his  own  common  phraseology  as  much  as  probably  did 
Bacon  when  he  wrote  morals  and  philosophy.  But  every  now 
and  then  I  come  to  a  little  plain  talk  about  a  common  thing,  of 
which  I  propose  to  show  a  specimen.  Anything  can  be  made  to  look 
old  by  such  changes  as  Tiiakee  into  maketk,  with  a  little  old  spelling, 
I  shall  invert  these  changest  Using  the  newer  form  of  inflexion, 
and  the  modem  spelling :  with  no  other  variation  whatever. 

'  Scholar.  Yet  the  reason  of  that  is  easy  enough  to  be  con- 
ceived, for  when  the  day  is  at  the  longest  the  Sun  must  needs 
shine  the  more  time,  and  so  must  it  needs  shine  the  less  time 
when  the  day  is  at  the  shortest :  this  reason  I  have  heard  many 
men  declare. 

Master.  That  may  be  called  a  crabbed  reason,  for  it  goes 
backward  like  a  crab.  The  day  makes  not  the  Sun  to  shine,  but 
the  Sun  shining  makes  tlie  day.     And  so  the  length  of  the  day 
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makes  not  the  Sun  to  shine  long,  neither  the  shortness  of  the 
day  causes  not  [sic]  the  Sun  to  shine  the  lesser  time,  hut  con- 
trariwise the  long  shining  of  the  Sun  makes  the  long  day,  and 
the  short  shtDing  of  the  Sun  makes  the  lesser  day ;  else  answer 
me  what  makes  the  days  long  or  short? 

Scholar.  I  have  heard  wise  men  say  that  Summer  makes  the 
long  days,  and  Winter  makes  the  long  nights. 

Master.  They  might  have  said  more  wisely,  that  long  days 
makes  summer  and  short  days  make  winter. 

Scholar.    Why,  all  that  seems  one  thing  to  me. 
Master,     Is  it  all  one  to  say,  God  made  the  earth,  and  the 
earth   made   God  7     Covetousness   overcomes   all  men,   and  all 
men  overcome  covetousness  ? 

Scholar.  No,  not  so ;  for  here  the  effect  ts  turned  to  he  the 
cause,  and  the  agent  is  made  the  patient.  ^ 

Master.  So  is  it  to  say  Summer  makes  long  days,  when  you 
should  say :  I^ong  days  make  summer. 

Scholar.  I  perceive  it  now :  but  I  was  so  blinded  with  the 
vulgar  error,  that  if  you  had  demanded  of  me  further  what  did 
make  the  summer,  I  bad  been  like  to  have  answered  that  green 
leaves  do  make  summer ;  and  the  sooner  by  remembrance  of  an 
old  saying  that  a  year  should  come  in  which  the  summer  should 
not  be  known  but  by  the  green  leaves. 

Master.  Yet  this  saying  does  not  import  that  green  leaves  do 
make  summer,  but  that  they  betoken  summer ;  eo  are  they  the 
sign  and  not  the  cause  of  summer.' 

I  have  taken  a  whole  page  of  our  author,  without  omission, 
that  the  reader  may  see  that  I  do  not  pick  out  sentences  con- 
venient for  my  purpose.  I  have  done  nothing  but  alter  the 
third  person  of  the  verb  and  the  spelling:  but  great  is  the 
eflfect  thereof.  We  say  '  the  Sun  shining  makes  the  day : ' 
Secorde, '  the  Sonne  shynynge  maketh  the  daye.'  These  points 
apart,  we  see  a  resemblance  between  our  English  and  that  of  three 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  common  talk  of  educated  persons,  which 
wilt  allow  us  to  affirm  that  the  language  of  the  authorized  Bible 
must  have  been  very  close  to  that  of  its  time.  For  I  cannot 
admit  that  much  change  can  have  taken  place  in  fifty  years  :  and 
the  lan^mge  of  the  version  represents  both  our  common  English 
and  that  of  Eecorde  with  very  close  approximation.  Take 
sentences  from  Bacon  and  Raleigh,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that 
these  writers  will  be  held  to  differ  from  all  three,  Hecorde,  the 
version,  and  ourselves,  by  differences  of  the  same  character.  But 
we  speak  of  Recorde's  conversation,  and  of  our  own.  We  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  plain  and  almost  colloquial  character  of  the 
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Authorized  Version  which  dietiDguishes  it  from  the  English  of 
Bacoa  and  Raleigh,  l>y  approximating  it  to  the  common  idiom  of 
the  time.  If  any  one  will  cast  an  eye  upon  the  letters  of  instruc- 
tion written  hy  Cecil  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  translators 
themselves,  or  to  the  general  directions  sent  to  them  in  the  King's 
name,  he  will  find  that  these  plain  business  compositions  differ 
from  the  English  of  Bacon  and  Raleigh  by  the  same  sort  of 
differences  which  distinguish  the  version  itself. 

The  foreign  word,  or'the  word  of  a  district,  or  class  of  people, 
passes  into  the  general  vernacular;  but  it  is  long  before  the 
specially  learned  will  acknowledge  the  right  of  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  to  follow  general  usage.  The  rule  is 
simple :  so  long  as  a  word  is  technical  or  local,  those  who  know 
its  technical  or  local  pronunciation  may  reasonably  employ  it. 
But  when  the  word  has  become  general,  the  specialist  is  not  very 
wise  if  he  xe^se  to  follow  the  masa,  and  perfectly  foolish  if  he 
insist  on  others  following  him.  There  have  been  a  few  who 
demanded  that  Euler  should  be  pronounced  in  the  German 
fashion :  Euler  has  long  been  the  property  of  the  world  at  large ; 
what  does  it  matter  how  his  own  countrymen  pronounce  the 
letters  ?  Shall  we  insist  on  the  French  pronouncing  Newton 
without  that  final  tong  which  they  never  tail  to  give  bim  ? 
They  would  be  wise  enough  to  laugh  at  us  if  we  did.  We  re- 
member that  a  pedant  who  was  insisting  on  all  the  pronuncia- 
tions being  retained,  was  met  by  a  maxim  in  contradiction, 
invented  at  the  moment,  and  fathered  upon  Kaen-foo-tzee,  an 
authority  which  he  was  challenged  to  dispute.  Whom  did  you 
speak  of  ?  said  the  bewildered  man  of  accuracy.  Learn  your  own 
system,  was  the  answer,  before  you  impose  it  on  others ;  Confa- 
cius  says  that  too. 

The  old  English  has  fote,  fode,  loke,  coke,  roke,  &c.,  for  foot, 
&c.  And  above  rhymes  in  Chaucer  to  rsmove.  Suspecting  that 
the  broader  sounds  are  the  older,  we  may  Burmise  that  remove  and 
food  have  retained  their  old  sounds,  and  that  cooh,  once  coke, 
would  have  rhymed  to  our  Luke,  the  vowel  being  brought  a  little 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  o  in  our  present  coke,  the  fuel,  probably  so 
called  as  used  by  cooks.  If  this  be  so,  the  Chief  Justice  Cook  of 
our  lawyers,  and  the  Coke  (pronounced  like  the  fuel)  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  are  equally  wrong.  The  lawyer  has  no 
right  whatever  to  fasten  his  pronunciation  upon  us :  even  leaving 
aside  the  general  custom,  he  cannot  prove  himself  right,  and  is 
probably  wrong.  Those  who  know  the  village  of  fiokeby  (pro- 
nounced Bookhy)  despise  the  world  for  not  knowing  how  to  name 
Walter  Scott's  poem :  that  same  world  never  asked  a  question 
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about  the  matter,  and  the  reception  of  the  parody  of  Jok^ty, 
which  soon  appeared,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  notion. 
Tho§e  who  would  fosten  the  hodiernal  Bound  upon  ub  may  be 
reminded  that  the  question  ia,  not  what  they  call  it  now,  but 
what  it  waa  called  in  Cromwell's  time.  Throw  away  general 
usage  as  a  lawgiver,  and  this  is  the  point  which  emerges. 
Probably  Ruktiy  would  be  right,  with  a  little  turning  of  the 
Italian  il  towards  o  of  modem  English. 

[Some  of  the  above  is  from  an  old  review.  I  do  not  always 
notice  such  insertions :  I  take  nothing  but  my  own  writings.  A 
friend  once  said  to  me, '  Ah  I  you  got  that  out  of  the  Athewjettm  I ' 
*  Ezpuse  me,'  said  I, '  the  Athenceiim  got  that  out  of  me  I '] 

It  is  part  of  my  function  to  do  justice  to  any  cyclometers 
whose  methods  have  been  wrongly  described  by  any  orthodox 
Bueerera  (myself  included).  In  this  character  I  must  notice 
Dethlevue  Cluverius,  as  the  Leipzig  Acts  call  him  (probably 
Dethleu  Cluvier),  grandson  of  the  celebrated  gec^;rapher,  Philip 
Cluvier.  The  grandson  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
elected  on  the  same  day  as  Halley,  November  30,  1678 :  I 
suppose  he  lived  in  England.  This  man  is  quizzed  in  the  Leipzig 
Acta  for  1686;  and,  if  Montucla  insinuate  rightly,  by  Leibnitz, 
who  is  further  suspected  of  wanting  to  embroil  Cluvier  with  his 
own  opponent  Nieuwentiit,  on  the  matter  of  infinitesimaU.  So 
&r  good :  I  have  nothing  against  Leibnitz,  who  though  he  was 
ironical,  told  us  what  he  laughed  at.  But  Montucla  has  behaved 
very  unfairly :  he  represents  Cluvier  as  placing  the  essence  of  his 
method  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  oonatruere  irvundum, 
divvncB  menfi  anaiogv/m,  to  construct  a  world  corresponding  to 
the  divine  mind.  Nothing  to  begin  with  :  no  way  of  proceeding. 
Now,  it  ought  to  have  been  ex  data  lined  conatmere.  Sec. :  there 
is  a  given  line,  which  is  something  to  go  on.  Further,  there  is  a 
way  of  proceeding :  it  is  to  find  the  product  of  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  for 
ever.  Moreover,  Montucla  charges  Cluvier  with  unsqiiaring  the 
parabola,  which  Archimedes  had  squared  as  tight  as  a  glove. 
But  he  never  mentions  how  very  nearly  Cluvier  agrees  with  the 
Greek :  they  only  differ  by  1  divided  by  3n*,  where  n  is  the  infinite 
number  of  parts  of  which  a  parabola  is  composed.  This  must 
have  been  the  conceit  that  tickled  Leibnitz,  and  made  him  wish 
that  Cluvier  and  Nieuwentiit  should  fight  it  out.  Cluvier,  was 
adm'tted,  on  terms  of  irony,  into  the  Leipzig  Acta :  he  appeared 
on  a  more  serious  footing  in  London.  It  is  very  rare  for 
one  cyclometer  to  refute  another :  les  corsaires  ne  ae  battent  pas 
The  only  instance   I   recall   is  that  of  M.  Cluvier,  who  {Phil. 
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Trajia.  1686,  Xo.  185)  refuted  M.  Mallemont  de  Messange,  who 
published  at  Paris  ia  1686.  He  does  it  in  a  very  aerioue  style, 
-  and  shows  himself  a  matheraatician.  And  yet  in  the  year  in 
which,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  he  was  a  geometer,  and  one  who 
rebukes  his  squsrer  for  quoting  Matthew  xi.  25,  in  that  very  year 
he  was  the  visionary  who,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts,  professed  to  build 
a  world  resembling  the  divine  mind  by  multiplying  together 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c  up  to  infinity. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  opening  for  a  paradox  which  haa  never 
found  its  paradoxer  in  print.  The  p)iiloBophers  teach  that  the 
rainbow  is  not  material :  it  comes  from  rain-drops,  but  those 
rain-drops  do  not  take  colour.  They  only  give  it,  as  lenses  and 
mirrors ;  and  each  one  drop  gives  aU  the  colours,  but  throws 
them  in  different  directions.  Accordingly,  the  same  drop  which 
fumishes  red  light  to  one  spectator  will  furnish  violet  to  another, 
properly  placed.  Enter  the  paradoxer  whom  I  have  to  invent. 
The  philosopher  has  gulled  you  nicely.  Look  into  the  water,  and 
you  will  see  the  reflected  rainbow :  take  a  looking-glass  held 
sideways,  and  you  see  anqther  reflexion.  How  could  this  be,  if 
there  were  nothing  coloured  to  reflect  ?  The  paradozer's  fact« 
are  true:  and  what  are  called  the  reflected  rainbows  are  other 
rainbows,  caused  by  those  other  drops  which  are  placed. so  as  to 
give  the  colours  to  the  eye  after  reflexion,  at  the  water  or  the 
looking-glass.  A  few  years  ago  an  artist  exhibited  a  picture  with 
a  rainbow  and  its  apparent  reflexion  :  he  simply  copied  what  he 
had  seen.  When  his  picture  was  examined,  some  started  the  idea 
that  there  could  be  no  reflexion  of  a  rainbow  ;  they  were  right : 
they  inferred  that  the  artist  had  made  a  mistake ;  they  were 
wrong.  When  it  was  explained,  some  agreed  and  some  dissented. 
Wanted,  immediately,  an  able  paradoxer :  testimonials  to  be 
forwarded  to  either  end  of  the  rainbow.  No.  1.  No  circle-equarer 
need  apply.  His  Variegatedness  having  been  pleased  to  adopt 
3-14159  .  .  .  from  Noah  downwards. 

The  system  of  Tycho  Brah4,  with  some  alteration  and  addiUon, 
has  been  revived  and  contended  for  iu  our  own  day  by  a  Dane, 
W.  Zytphen,  who  has  published  '  The  Motion  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Universe,'  (second  edition)  Copenhagen,  1865,  8vo.,  and  '  Le 
Mouvement  Sideral,'  1865, 8vo.     I  majce  an  extract. — 

'  How  can  one  explain  Copemically  that  the  velocity  of  the  Moon 
must  be  added  to  the  velocity  of  the  Eartih  on  the  one  plaoe  in  the 
Eftrth's  orbit,  to  leam  how  far  the  Moon  has  advanced  from  one  fixed 
Btar  to  another  ;  bat  in  another  place  in  the  orbit  these  velocities  must 
be  subtracted  (the  movements  taking  place  in  opposite  directions)  to 
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attain  the  same  result  P  In  the  Copemican  and  other  aystems,  it  is 
well  known  that  tbe  Hoon,  abstracting  from  the  inaignificant  excen- 
trioity  of  the  orbit,  always  in  twenty-fonr  hoars  performs  an  equally 
long  distance.  Why  hoe  Cupemicns  never  been  denominated  Fnnda- 
mentns  or  Fnndator  F  Becaose  he  has  never  convinced  anybody  ao 
thoroughly  that  this  otherwise  so  natural  epithet  haa  occurred  to  tbe 
mind.' 

Really  tbe  secoDd  question  is  more  effective  against  Newton 
tban  against  Copernicus ;  for  it  upsets  gravity :  tbe  first  is  of 
great  depth. 

The  Correspondent  jomiial  makes  a  little  episode  in  the  history 
of  my  Budget  (born  May,  1865,  died  April,  1866).  It  consisted 
entirely  of  letters  written  by  correspondents.  In  August,  a  cor- 
respondent who  signed  *  Fair  Flay ' — and  who  I  was  afterwards 
told  was  a  lady — thought  it  wonld  be  a  good  joke  to  bring  in  the 
CyclometerB.  Accordingly  a  letter  was  written,  complaining  that 
though  Mr.  Sylvester's  demonstration  of  Newton's  theorem — then 
attracting  public  attention — was  duly  lauded,  the  possibly  greater 
discovery  of  the  quadrature  seemed  to  be  blushing  unseen,  and 
wasting  &o.     It  went  on  as  follows : — 

'  Prof.  De  Mor^n,  who,  from  his  position  in  the  aoientiflo  world, 
might  fairly  afford  to  look  favourably  on  leas  practised  efforts  than  his 
own,  seems  to  delight  in  ridiculing  the  diacoverer.  Science  is,  of 
course,  a  very  respectable  person  when  he  oomes  out  and  makes  him- 
self useful  in  tbe  world  [it  mast  have  been  a  lady ;  each  sex  gives 
science  to  the  other]  :  bat  when,  like  a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages,  be 
shuts  himself  up  [it  mast  have  been  a  lady  ;  they  always  snub  the 
bachelors]  in  his  cloistered  cell,  repeating  hia  mnmpsimus  from  day 
to  day,  and  despising  the  labourers  on  the  outside,  we  begin  to  think 
of  tialileo,  Jenner,  Harvey,  and  other  glorious  trios,  who  have  been 
oontemned  .  .  .' 

The  writer  then  called  upon  Mr.  James  Smitli  to  come  forward. 
The  irony  was  not  seen ;  and  that  day  fortnight  appeared  tbe 
first  of  more  than  thirty  letters  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Smith  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Beddie,  Zadkiel,  and  others,  on  their  several 
subjects.  To  some  of  the  letters  I  have  referred ;  to  others  I 
shall  come.  The  Correspondent  was  to  become  a  first-class 
Buientific  journal ;  the  time  had  arrived  at  which  truth  bad  an 
urgaa :  and  I  received  formal  notice  that  I  could  not  stiSe  it  by 
ailence,  nor  convert  it  into  falsehood  by  ridicule,  ^lliea  my 
reader  sees  my  extracts,  he  will  readily  believe  my  declaration 
that  I  should  have  been  the  last  to  stifle  a  publication  wbicb  was 
every  week  what  James  Mill  would  call  a  dose  of  capital  for  my 
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Budget.  A  few  anti-paradoxere  brought  in  common  seuBe :  but 
to  the  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  journal  it  all  fieemed  to  be 
the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  Some  said 
that  the  influx  of  scientific  paradoxes  killed  the  journal :  but  my 
belief  is  that  they  made  it  last  longer  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Twenty  years  ago  I  recommended  the  paradoxers  to 
combine  and  publish  their  views  in  a  common  journal :  with  a 
catholic  editor,  who  had  no  pet  theory,  but  a  stern  determination 
not  to  exclude  anything  merely  for  absurdity.  I  suspect  it  would 
answer  very  well.  A  strong  title,  or  motto,  would  be  wanted  :  not 
quite  so  coarse  as  was  roared  out  in  a  Cambridge  mob  when  I  was 
an  undei^raduate — *  No  King  I  No  Church  I  No  House  of  Lords  I 
No  nothing,  blast  me  ' '—  but  something  on  that  principle. 

At  the  end  of  1867  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Athenteu/m: — 


PssaDOHATU,  PmLOMATB,   IKD   GrAPHOUATH. 

Deeember  SI,  1S«7- 
Many  thanks  for  the  present  of  Mr,  James  Smith's  letters  of  Sept^  28 
and  of  Oct,  10  and  1*2.  He  asks  where  yon  will  be  if  yon  read  and 
digest  hia  letters :  you  probably  will  be  somewhere  first.  He  after- 
wards nsks  what  the  wb  of  the  Athgntetim  will  be  if,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  controvert,  it  should  refase  to  print.  I  answer  for  yon, 
that  We-We  of  the  Aihenaswn,  not  being  Wa-Wa  the  wild  goose,  so 
coDspicnons  in  '  Hiawatha,'  will  leave  what  controverts  itself  to  print 
itself,  if  it  please. 

ThUomaih  U  a  good  old  word,  easier  to  write  and  speak  than 
mathematician.  It  wants  the  words  between  which  I  have  placed  it. 
They  are  not  well  formed ;  paeudomathetn  and  graphomathete  wonld  be 
better :  hnt  they  will  do.     I  give  an  instance  of  each. 

The  p»evd»maih  is  a  person  who  handles  mathematics  as  the  monkey 
handled  the  mzor.  The  creature  tried  to  shave  himself  as  he  had 
peen  his  master  do ;  bnt,  not  having  any  notion  of  the  angle  at  which 
the  razor  was  to  he  held,  he  cut  his  own  throat.  He  never  tried  a 
second  time,  poor  animal !  bat  the  psendomath  keeps  on  at  his  work, 
proclaims  himself  clean-shaved,  and  all  the  reat  of  the  world  hairy. 
So  great  is  the  difference  between  moral  and  physical  phenomena  1 
Hr.  James  Smith  is,  beyond  donbt,  the  great  psendomath  of  onr  time. 
His  3^  is  the  least  of  a  wonderfal  chain  of  diacoveries.  His  books,  like 
Whitbread's  barrels,  will  one  day  reach  from  Simpkin  &  MarshaH's  to 
Kew,  placed  npright,  or  to  Windsor  laid  leng^ways.  The  Qceen 
will  mn  away  on  their  near  approach,  as  Bishop  Hatto  did  from  the 
rats  :  bnt  Mr.  James  Smith  will  follow  her  were  it  to  John  o'  Oroats. 

Ihof  hihmaih,  for  my  present  purpose,  must  he  exhibited  as  giving 
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a  leeaon  to presatnptioii.  ThefollowinganeodoteisfoondinTbi^bsnk'fl 
'  Souvenirs  de  vingt  ana  de  s4joar  k  Berlio,'  pabliahed  in  1804.  The 
book  itaelf  got  ft  high  character  for  troth.  In  1807  Marshal  Uollen- 
dorff  answered  an  inqniiy  of  the  Ddc  de  Bassano,  hy  sajing  that  it 
was  the  most  Teracioos  of  books,  written  bj  the  most  honest  of  men. 
Thiebanlt  does  not  claim  personal  knowledge  of  the  anecdote,  bnt 
he  vouches  for  its  being  received  as  tnie  all  over  the  north  of 
Europe.' 

Diderot  pa!d  a  visit  to  Russia  at  the  invitation  of  Oatherine  the 
Second.  At  that  time  he  was  an  atheist,  or  at  least  talked  atheism  : 
it  would  be  eas^  to  pnsve  him  either  one  thing  or  the  other  from  his 
writings.  His  lively  sallies  on  this  subject  much  amnsed  the  Empress, 
and  all  the  younger  part  of  her  Court.  Bat  some  of  the  older  conrtiers 
suggested  that  it  was  hardly  pmdent  to  allow  snch  unreserved  ex- 
hibitions. The  Empress  thought  so  too,  bnt  did  not  like  to  muzzle 
her  guest  by  an  express  prohibition :  so  a  plot  was  contrived.  The 
scomer  wsa  informed  that  an  eminent  mathematician  had  an  algebra- 
ical proof  of  the  existenoe  of  Qod,  which  he  would  commnnicate  before 
the  whole  Court,  if  agreeable.  Diderot  gladly  consented.  The  ma- 
thematician, who  is  not  named,  was  Ealer.  He  came  to  Diderot  with 
the  gravest  air,  and  in  a  tone  of  perfect  conviction  said,  "  Monsieur.' 

g  +  6*  _  ^ 

done  Ditm  exisle ;  rSpondex ! "  Diderot,  to  whom  algebra  was  Helwew, 
thoagh  this  is  expressed  in  a  very  ronndaboat  way  by  Thi^banlt — and 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  expected  some  verbal  ai^ament  of 
alleged  algebraical  closeness,  was  disconcerted  ;  while  peals  of  langhter 
Bonnded  oq  all  sides.  Kext  day  he  asked  permissian  to  return  to 
France,  which  was  gmnted.  An  algebraist  would  have  tnrned  the 
tables  completely,  by  saying,  '  Monsieur !  vous  savez  bien  que  votre 
raisonnement  demande  le  d^veloppement  de  x  suivant  les  paissances 
entieres  de  n.'  Goldsmith  oould  not  have  seen  the  anecdote,  or  he 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  it  a  hint  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Sqnire  demolished  poor  Moses. 

The  graphomath  is  a  person  wbo,  having  no  mathematics,  attempts 
to  describe  a  mathematician,  Novelists  perform  in  this  way :  even 
Walter  Scott  now  and  then  bums  his  fingers.  His  dreaming  calcu- 
lator, Da\-y  Ramsay,  swears  'by  the  bones  of  the  immortal  Kapier.' 
Scott  thought  that  the  philomaths  worshipped  relics  :  so  they  do,  in 
one  sense.  Look  into  Hntton's  Dictionary  for  Napier't  EoJies,  and 
yon  shall  learn  all  about  the  little  knick-knacks  by  which  he  did 
mniti plication  and  division.  Bnt  never  a  bone  of  hia  own  did  lie 
contributo;  he  preferred  elephants'  tasks.     The  author  of 'Headlong 
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Hall '  iQE&ea  »  gnmi  error,  which  is  quite  high  science :  he  mja  tliat 
lAplace  proved  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  to  be  a  periodical 
ineqnality.  He  shoald  have  said  the  variation  of  the  obliqnity.  But 
the  finest  instance  ia  tbe  follovfing  : — Mr.  Warren,  in  his  well-wronght 
tale  of  the  martjr-philosopher,  was  incantions  enoug'h  to  invent  the 
symhols  bj  which  his  tavani  aatisfied  himself  Laplace  was  right  on  a 
donbtfnl  point.     And  ^is  is  what  he  put  tt^ether — 

^  -  8o*,      O  ^*  +  9  -  «  -=  9, »  X  log  e. 

Now,  to  Diderot  and  the  mass  of  mankind  this  might  be  Laplace  all 
over :  and,  in  a  foiled  note  of  Paecal,  wonld  prove  him  quite  up  to 
gravitation.  Bnt  I  know  of  nothing  like  it,  except  in  the  lately 
received  story  of  the  American  orator,  who  was  called  on  for  some 
Xjatin,  and  perorated  thns  : — '  Committing  the  destiny  of  the  country 
to  yonr  hands.  Gentlemen,  I  may  without  fear  declare,  in  the  language 
of  tbe  noble  Roman  poet, 

£  pluribui  mmm, 
Multnm  in  parro, 
Ultima  Thule, 

Bat  the  American  got  nearer  to  Horace  than  the  martyr-philosopher 
to  Laplace.  For  all  the  words  are  in  Horace,  except  Tkule,  which 
might  have  been  there.  But  O  is  not  a  symbol  wanted  by  lAplace; 
nor  can  we  see  how  it  conld  have  been  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  recognized 
in  algebra.  Aa  to  the  jnnctions,  &o.,  Laplace  and  Horace  are  abont 
equally  well  imitated. 

Further  thanks  for  Mr.  Smith's  letters  to  yon  of  Oct.  15,  18,  19,  28, 
and  Kov.  4,  IS.  The  last  of  these  letters  hai  two  cnrious  discoveries. 
First,  Mr.  Smith  declares  that  he  has  seen  the  editor  of  the  AtheTtceum : 
in  several  previous  letters  he  mentions  a  name.  If  he  knew  a  little 
of  journalism  he  would  be  aware  that  editors  are  a  peonliar  race, 
obtained  by  natural  selection.  They  are  never  seen,  even  by  their 
officials;  only  beard  down  a  pipe.  Secondly,  'an  ellipse  or  oval' 
is  compoeed  of  fonr  aros  of  circles.  Mr.  Smith  has  got  hold  of  the 
construction  I  was  taught,  when  a  boy,  for  a  pretty  four-arc  oval.  But 
my  teachers  knew  better  than  to  call  it  an  ellipse :  Mr.  Smith  does 
not ;  bat  he  prodnoea  from  it  such  oonfirmation  of  3^  as  would  con- 
vince any  htmast  editor. 

Surely  the  cyolometer  is  a  Darwinite  development  of  a  spider,  who 
is  always  at  oirclea,  and  always  be^ns  ttgtiin  when  his  web  is  brushed 
stray.  He  informs  yon  that  he  has  been  privil^ed  to  discover  truths 
unknown  to  the  scientific  world.  This  we  know ;  but  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  he  is  equally  fortunate  in  art.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
will  make  nn  of  yon  to  bring  these  truths  to  light,  '  jnst  as  an  artist 
makee  ose  of  a  dammy  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  hia  drapery.'     The 
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punter's  lay-figure  is  for  flowing  robes ;  tLe  hairdresser's  dummy  is 
for  early  locks.  Mr.  James  Smith  ahoald  read  Sam  Weller's  pathetic 
atory  of  the  '  four  wax  dnrnmiea.'  As  to  hit  ase  of  a  dummy,  it  is 
qaite  correct.  When  I  was  at  UnirerBity  College,  I  walked  one  day 
into  a  room  in  which  my  lAldn  collea^^  waa  examiniiig.  One  of  the 
qneationB  wits,  '  Give  the  lives  and  fates  of  Sp.  Mslins  and  Sp. 
Cosaina.'  ITinph !  said  I,  sorely  all  know  that  Spnrius  Htelins  was 
whipped  for  adalterating  flonr,  nnd  that  Spurins  Cassiua  was  hanged 
for  passing  bad  money.  Now,  a  robe  amuiged  on  a  dummy  would 
look  just  like  the  toga  of  Cassias  on  the  gallows.  Acoordingiy,  Ur. 
Smith  is  right  in  the  drapery -hanger  which  be  has  chosen :  he  has 
been  detected  in  the  attempt  to  pass  bad  circles.  He  complains 
bitterly  that  his  geometry,  instead  of  being  read  and  nnderstood  by 
you,  is  handed  orer  to  me  to  be  treated  after  my  scnrrilona  fashion. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  he  woold  rather  be  himdled  in  this  way  than 
not  handled  at  all,  or  why  does  he  go  on  writing  P  He  most  know  by 
this  time  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  institution  that  bta  '  ontmthful  and 
ahanrd  trash '  shall  be  distilled  into  mine  at  the  rate  of  aboat  3^  P&ges 
of  the  first  to  one  colamn  of  the  second.  Toar  readers  wiU  never 
know  how  mnch  they  gain  by  the  process,  until  Mr.  James  Smith 
publishes  it  all  in  a  big  book,  or  until  they  get  hold  of  what  be  has 
already  published.  I  have  six  poande  avoirdupois  of  pamphlets  and 
letters  ;  and  there  is  more  than  half  a  pound  of  letters  written  to  you 
in  the  last  two  months.  Your  compositor  must  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
rejection  of  these  clearly  written  documents,  without  erasures,  and  on 
one  side  only.  Your  correspondent  has  all  the  makings  of  a  good 
contributor,  except  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  sense  to  get  it.  He 
is,  in  fact,  only  a  mask  :  of  whom  the  fox 

0  quBDta  specica,  inquit,  Mrebrnm  ntm  bsb«t. 

I  do  not  despair  of  Mr.  Smith  on  any  question  which  does  not  involve 
that  unfortunate  two-stick  wicket  At  which  he  persists  in  bowling. 
He  has  pnhlished  many  papers  ;  he  has  forwarded  them  to  mathema- 
ticians :  aud  he  cannot  get  answers  ;  perhaps  not  even  readers.  Does 
he  think  that  he  would  get  more  notice  if  you  were  to  print  him  in 
your  journal  ?  Who  would  study  his  columns  ?  Not  the  mathema- 
tician, we  know ;  and  he  knows.  Would  others  ?  His  baUs  are 
aimed  too  wide  to  be  blocked  by  any  one  who  is  near  the  wicket.  He 
has  long  eeased  to  be  worth  the  answer  which  a  new  invader  may  get. 
Rowan  Hamilton,  years  ago,  completely  knocked  him  over ;  and  he 
has  never  attempted  to  point  out  any  error  in  the  short  and  easy 
method  by  which  that  powerful  investigator  condescended  to  show 
that,  be  right  who  may,  he  most  be  wrong.  There  are  somo  persons 
who  feel  inclined  to  think  tliat  Mr.  Smith  shonld  be  argued  with :  let 
those  persons  understand  that  he  has  been  argued  with,  refuted,  and 
has  never  attempted  to  stick  a  pen  into  the  refutation.    He  statei} 
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tb&t  it  waa  a  remarkable  paradox,  easily  eTplicable;  and  that  is  ai]. 
After  this  evasion,  Mr.  James  Smith  is  below  the  necessity  of  being 
told  that  he  is  unworthy  of  answer.  His  friends  complain  that  I  do 
nothing  bat  chaff  him,  Absnrd!  I  winnow  him;  and  if  nothing  bnt 
chaff  results,  whose  faalt  is  that  ?  I  anv  nsefiiliy  employed  ;  for  he  is 
the  type  of  a  class  which  ought  to  be  known,  and  whioh  I  have  done 
much  to  make  known. 

Nothing  came  of  this  until  July  1869,  when  I  received  a 
reprint  of  the  above  letter,  with  a  comment,  described  as  Ap- 
pendix D  of  a  work  in  course  of  publication  on  the  geometry  of 
the  circle.  The  Atkenc^tini  journal  received  the  same  ;  but  the 
Editor,  in  his  private  capacity,  received  the  whole  work,  being 
'  The  G-eometry  of  the  Circle  and  Mathematics  as  applied  to 
Geometry  by  Mathematicians,  shown  to  be  a  mockery,  delusion, 
and  a  snare,'  Liverpool,  8vo.,  1869.  Mr.  J.  S.  here  appears  in 
deep  fight  with  Prof.  Whitworth,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  author  of 
the  alleged  amendment  of  Euclid.  How  these  accomplished 
mathematicians  could  be  inveigled  into  continued  discussioD  is 
inexplicable.  Mr.  Whitworth  began  by  complaining  of  Mr. 
Smith's  attacks  upon  mathematicians,  continued  to  correspond 
after  he  was  convinced  that  J.  S.  proved  an  arc  and  its  chord 
to  be  equal,  and  only  retreated  when  J.  S.  charged  him  with 
believing  in  3|,  and  refusing  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
introduced  to  J.  S.  by  a  volunteer  defence  of  his  geometry  &om 
the  assaults  of  the  AtkencBum.  This  the  editor  would  not 
publish;  80  J.  S.  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Wilson  himself.  Some 
correspondence  ensned,  but  Mr.  Wilson  soon  found  out  bis  man, 
and  withdrew. 

ITiere  is  a  little  derision  of  the  Atherumtm  and  a  merited 
punishment  for  '  that  unscrupulous  critic  and  contemptible 
mathematical  twaddler,  De  Morgan.' 

At  p.  37 1  I  mentioned  Mr.  Reddie,  the  author  of  Vis  Inertice 
Victa  and  of  Victoria  tolo  cceh,  which  last  is  not  an  address  to 
the  whole  heaven,  either  from  a  Roman  Goddess  or  a  British 
Queen,  whatever  a  scholar  may  suppose.  Between  these  Mr, 
Keddie  has  published  *The  Mechanics  of  the  Heavens,'  8vo., 
1862 :  this  I  never  saw  until  he  sent  it  to  me,  with  an  invitation 
to  notice  it,  he  very  well  knowing  what  it  would  catch.  His  spe- 
culations do  battle  with  common  notions  of  mathematics  and  of 
mechanics,  which,  to  use  a  feminine  idiom,  he  blasphemes  so  you 
can't  think  I  and  I  suspect  that  if  you  do  not  blaspheme  them  too, 
■you  can't  think.     He  appeals  to  the  *  truly  scientific,'  and  would 
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be  gUd  to  have  readen  wtio  have  read  what  he  controverts,  i.  e. 
Newton's  Prvnc'tjna :  I  wish  he  may  get  them ;  I  mean  I  hope  he 
may  obtain  them.  To  none  but  these  would  an  account  of  his 
speculations  be  intelligible :  I  accordingly  disposed  of  him  in  a 
very  short  paragraph  of  description.  Xow  many  paradoxeis 
desire  notice,  even  though  it  be  cUsparaging.  I  have  letters  from 
more  than  one — besides  what  have  been  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Aiktrnxu/m — complaining  that  they  are  not  laughed  at ;  although 
they  deserve  it,  they  tell  me,  as  much  as  some  whom  I  have 
inserted.  Mr.  fieddie  informs  me  that  I  have  not  said  a  single 
word  against  his  books,  though  I  have  given  nearly  a  column  to 
sixteen-string  arithmetic,  and  as  much  to  animalcule  universes. 
What  need  to  say  anything  to  readers  of  Newton  against  a  book 
from  which  I  quoted  that  revolution  by  gravitation  is  d^mo7t~ 
strahly  impossible  ?  It  would  be  as  useless  as  evidence  against  a 
man  who  has  pleaded  guilty.  Mr.  Beddie  derisively  thanks  me 
for  *  small  mercies ' ;  he  wrote  me  private  letters ;  he  published 
them,  and  more,  in  the  Correepondent.  He  gave  me,  pro 
virihuB  suis,  such  a  dressing  you  can't  think,  both  for  my  Budget 
non-notice,  and  for  reviews  which  he  assumed  me  to  have  written. 
He  outlawed  himself  by  declaring  {CorreapondarU,  Kov.  11, 1856) 
that  I — in  a  review — had  made  a  quotation  which  was  *  garbled, 
evidently  on  purpose  to  make  it  appear  that '  he  '  was  advocating 
solely  a  geoceutric  hypothesis,  which  is  not  true.'  In  fact,  he  did 
his  very  best  to  get  larger  'mercy.'  And  he  shall  have  it;  and  at 
a  length  which  shall  content  him,  unless  his  mecometer  be  an 
insatiable  apparatus.  But  I  fear  that  in  other  respects  I  shall  no 
more  satisfy  him  than  the  Irish  drummer  satisiied  the  poor 
culprit  when,  after  several  times  changing  the  direction  of  the 
stroke  at  earnest  entreaty,  he  was  at  last  provoked  to  call  out, 
'  Bad  cess  to  ye,  ye  spalpeen  I  strike  where  one  will,  there 's  no 
pUmhig  yB\ ' 

Mr.  Reddie  attaches  much  force  to  Berkeley's  old  arguments 
gainst  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  advances  objections  to 
Newton's  second  section,  which  be  takes  to  be  new.  To  me  they 
appear  '  such  as  have  been  often  made,'  to  copy  a  description 
given  in  a  review :  though  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Keddie  got  them 
out  of  himself.  But  the  whole  matter  comes  to  this  :  Mr.  Beddie 
challenged  answer,  especially  from  the  British  Association,  and  got 
none.  He  presumes  that  this  is  because  he  is  right,  and  cannot 
be  answered :  the  Association  is  willing  to  risk  itself  upon  the 
counter-notioa  that  he   is  Wrong,  and   need  not  be  answered ; 
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because  bo  wrong  that  none  who  could  understand  an  answer 
would  be  likely  to  want  one. 

Mr.  Reddie  demands  mj  attention  to  a  point  which  bad 
already  particularly  struck  me,  as  giving  the  means  of  showing 
to  aU  readers  the  kind  of  confusion  into  which  pgradoxers  are  apt 
to  &U,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  instruction.  It  is  a  very  honest 
blunder,  and  requires  notice:  it  may  otherwise  mislead  some, 
who  may  suppose  that  no  one  able  to  read  could  be  mistaken 
about  so  simple  a  matter,  let  him  be  ever  so  wrong  about  New- 
ton. According  to  bis  own  mis-statement,  in  less  than  five 
months  he  made  the  Astronomer  Royal  abandon  the  theory  of 
the  solar  motion  in  space.  The  announcement  is  made  in 
August,  1665,  as  follows :  the  italics  are  not  mine : — 

'The  third  (Victoria  .  .  .),  althongh  only  published  in  September, 
1863,  has  already  had  its  triampb.  It  u  the  book  that  forced  the  A»- 
trononwr  Reyal  of  Fiuglaitd,  after  publicly  teaching  the  contrary  for  yeaT$, 
to  came  to  the  coiiclueioTi,  "stranffe  at  it  may  appear,"  that  "  Iho  tchole 
question  of  solar  motion  in  space  is  at  the  present  lime  in  doubt  and  abey- 
ance." This  admiesion  is  made  in  the  Aonaal  Report  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  published  in  the  Sooiety's  Mmitkly 
Notices  for  February,  18G4.' 

It  is  added  that  solar  motion  is  '  full  of  self-contradiction, 
which  "  the  astronomers  "  simply  overlooked,  but  which  they  dare 
not  now  deny  after  being  once  pointed  out.' 

The  following  is  another  of  bis  accounts  of  the  matter,  given  in 
the  CorresponderU,  Nov.  18,  1865  : — 

' .  .  .  Yon  ought,  when  yoa  came  to  pnt  bie  in  the  "  Badget,"  to 
have  beeo  aware  of  the  Report  of  the  Coancil  of  the  Royal  Astivnomical 
Society,  where  it  appeare  that  Professor  Airy,  with  a  better  appreci- 
ation of  my  demonstratioas,  had  admitted — "  strange,"  Bfiy  the  Coandl, 
"as  it  may  appear" — that  "the  whole  question  of  solar  motion  in 
space  [and  here  Mrj  Reddie  omita  aoms  words]  is  now  in  doubt  and 
abeyance."  Toa  were  culpable,  as  a  public  teacher  of  no  little  pre- 
tensions, if  yon  were  "  nnaware  "  of  this.  If  aware  of  it,  yon  onght  not 
to  have  suppressed  stich  an  important  testimony  to  my  really  having 
been  "very  successful "  la  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  pegtops,  though 
yoQ  thought  them  so  firmly  fixed.  And  if  you  still  suppress  it,  in  your 
Appendix,  or  when  you  reprint  your  "  Budget,"  you  will  then  be  guilty 
of  a  siippreaalo  veri,  also  of  further  injury  to  me,  who  have  never  in- 
jured yon  .  .  .' 

Mr.  Reddie  must  have  been  very  well  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
before  he  ventured  such  a  challenge,  with  an  answer  from  me 
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looming  in  the  distance.     The  following  is  the  passage  of  tbe 
fieport  of  the  Council,  &c.,  from  which  he  quotes : — 

'  And  jet,  strange  to  a&j,  natwithstandiDg  the  near  coincidence  of 
all  the  resalta  of  the  before- mentioned  independent  methods  of  investi- 
gation, the  inevitable  logical  inference  deduced  by  Mr.  Airy  ia,  that 
the  whole  qacRtion  of  solar  motion  in  npace,  ro  far  at  Ua»t  at  mmuoHh^ 
for  the  proper  motion,  of  the  tlari  u  eoiu^emed,  [I  have  put  in  italics  the 
words  omitted  hj  Mr.  Beddie]  appears  to  remain  at  this  moment  in 
donbt  and  abeyance.' 

Mr.  Reddie  has  forked  me,  as  he  thinks,  on  a  dilemma:  if 
unaware,  culpable  ignorance;  if  aware,  suppressive  intention. 
But  tbe  thing  is  a  tnUmmoy  and  tbe  third  horn,  on  which  I 
elect  to  be  placed,  is  surmounted  by  a  doublv-etuffed  seat.  First, 
Mr.  Airy  has  not  changed  his  opinion  about  the  fact  of  solar 
motion  in  space,  but  only  suspends  it  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
present  means  to  give  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  motion. 
Secondly,  all  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  Astronomical  Beport  was 
said  and  printed  before  the  Victoria  proclamation  appeared.  So 
that  the  author,  instead  of  drawing  the  tooth  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal's  pegtop,  has  burnt  his  own  doll's  nose. 

William  Herschel,  and  after  him  about  sis  other  astronomers, 
bad  aimed  at  determining,  by  the  proper  motions  of  tbe  stars, 
the  point  of  the  heavens  towards  which  the  solar  system  is 
moving :  their  results  were  tolerably  accordant.  Mr.  Airy,  in 
1859,  proposed  an  improved  method,  and,  applying  it  to  stars  of 
lat^  proper  motion,  produced  much  the  same  result  as  Herschel. 
Mr.  E.  DunkiL,  one  of  Mr.  Airy's  staff  at  Greenwich,  applied  Mr. 
Airy's  method  to  a  very  large  number  of  stars,  and  produced, 
again,  nearly  the  same  result  as  before.  This  paper  was  read 
to  the  Astronomical  Society  in  March,  1863,  was  printed  in 
abstract  in  the  Notice  of  that  month,  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
volume  then  current,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council  in  FAruary,  1864,  under  the  name  of  'the 
Astronomer  Royal's  elaborate  investigation,  as  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Dimlcin,'  Roth  Mr.  Airy  and  Mr.  Dunkin  express  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  data :  and,  regarding  the  coincidence 
of  all  the  results  as  highly  curious,  feel  it  necessary  to  wait  for 
calculations  made  on  better  data.  The  report  of  the  Council 
states  tlieae  doubts.  Mr.  Reddie,  who  only  published  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  happened  t-o  see  the  Report  of  February,  1864, 
assumes  that  tbe  douh^  were  then  first  expressed,  and  declares 
that   his   book   of  Septemlier  had   the   triumph  of  forcing  the 
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AstTonomer  Ro}^!  to  abaodon  the  fa/±  of  motioD  of  the  aolar 
system  by  the  February  following.  Had  Mr.  Reddie,  when  he 
saw  that  the  Council  were  avowedly  describing  a  memoir  pre- 
sented some  time  before,  taken  the  precaution  to  tind  out  u>A«n 
that  memoir  waa  presented,  he  would  perhaps  have  seen  that 
doubtA  of  the  results  obtained,  expressed  by  one  astronomer  In 
March,  1863,  and  by  another  in  1859,  could  not  have  been  due 
to  his  publication  of  September,  1863.  And  any  one  else  would 
have  learnt  that  neither  astronomer  doubts  the  e(^v  iTio^ion, 
though  both  doubt  the  su£Sciency  of  present  means  to  determine 
its  aijunint  and  direction.  This  is  implied  in  the  omitted 
words,  which  Mr.  Beddie — whose  omission  would  have  been 
dishonest  if  he  had  seen  their  meaning — no  doubt  took  for 
pleonasm,  superfiuity,  overmuchness.  The  rashness  which  pushed 
him  headlong  into  the  quillet  that  kia  thunderbolt  had  stopped 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  and  knocked  the  Greenwich  Phaethon  off 
the  box,  is  the  same  which  betrayed  him  into  yet  grander  error— 
which  deserves  the  full  word,  gyddlihet — about  the  Prin(npia  of 
Newton.  There  has  been  no  change  of  opinion  at  all.  When 
a  person  undertakes  a  long  investigation,  his  opinion  is  that, 
at  a  certain  date,  there  is  pri/md  fade  ground  for  thinking  a 
sound  result  may  be  obtained.  Should  it  happen  that  the  in- 
vestigation ends  in  doubt  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds, 
the  investigator  is  not  put  in  the  wrong.  He  knew  beforehand 
that  there  was  an  alternative:  and  he  takes  the  horn  of  the 
alternative  indicated  by  his  calculations.  The  two  sides  of  this 
case  present  an  instructive  contrast.  Eight  astronomers  produce 
nearly  the  same  result,  and  yet  the  last  two  doubt  the  sufficiency 
of  their  means :  compare  them  with  the  whatVhis-name  who 
rushes  in  where  thing-em-bobs  fear  to  tread. 

I  was  not  aware,  until  what  I  had  written  what  precedes,  that 
Mr.  Airy  had  given  a  sufficient  answer  on  the  point.  Mr.  Beddie 
sa^  (CmrespwiderU,  Jan.  20,  1866); — 

*  I  claim  to  have  forced  Professor  Airy  to  give  np  the  notion  of 
"  solar  motion  in  space  "  altogether,  for  he  admits  it  to  be  "  at  present 
in  donbt  and  abeyanott."  I  first  made  that  claim  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Astronomer  Royal  himself  iu  Jane,  1864,  and  in  replying,  very 
comrteonsly,  to  other  portions  of  my  letter,  he  did  not  gainsay  that 
part  of  It.' 

Mr.  Reddie  is  not  ready  at  reading  satire,  or  he  never  would 
have  so  missed  the  meaning  of  the  courteous  reply  on  one  point, 
and  the  total  silence  upon  another.     Mr.  Airy  must  be  one  of 
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thoee  peculiar  persons  who,  when  they  do  not  think  an  assertion 
worth  notice,  let  it  alone,  without  noticing  it  by  a  notification 
of  non-notice.  He  would  never  commit  the  bull  of '  Sir  I  I  will 
not  Bay  a  word  on  that  subject.'  He  would  put  it  thus, '  Sirl  I 
will  only  say  ten  words  on  that  subject,' — and,  having  thus  add 
them,  would  proceed  to  something  else.  He  assumed,  aa  a  matter 
of  form,  thiit  Mr.  Beddie  would  draw  the  proper  inference  &om 
his  silence :  and  this  because  he  did  not  care  whether  or  no  the 
aBsumption  was  correct. 

The  '  Mechanics  of  the  Heavens,'  which  Mr.  Reddie  sends  to  be 
noticed,  shall  be  noticed,  so  far  as  an  extract  goes  : — 

'  My  connexion  with  thia  mbject  is,  indeed,  very  simply  explained. 
In  endeaTonring  to  understand  Ae  laws  of  physical  astrontmij  as 
generally  taaght^  I  happened  to  entertain  some  donbt  whether  gravi* 
tating  bodies  oonld  revolve,  and  having  afterwards  imbibed  some  vagne 
idea  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  were  chemical  and  pfaysioal  rather 
^han  mecfaaDiool,  and  somehow  connected  with  electricity  and  mag- 
netism  aa  opposing  and  oomlative  forces — most  probably  snggeated  to 
my  mind,  as  to  mai^  others,  by  the  transoendent  discoveries  made  in 
electro-magnetism  by  Professor  Faraday — my  former  donbts  abont 
gravitation  were  revived,  and  I  was  led  very  naturally  to  try  and  dis- 
cover whether  a  gravitating  body  really  conld  revolve;  and  I  became 
convinced  it  could  not,  before  I  had  ever  presumed  to  look  into  the 
demonstrations  of  the  Pn'neipia.' 

This  is  enough  against  the  book,  without  a  word  from  me  :  I 
insert  it  only  to  show  those  who  know  the  subject  what  manner  of 
writer  Mr.  Reddie  is.  It  is  clear  that '  presumed '  is  a  slip  of  the 
pen ;  it  should  have  been  condescended. 

Mr.  Beddie  represents  me  as  dreaming  over  paltry  paradoxes. 
He  is  right ;  many  of  my  paradoxes  are  paltry :  he  is  wrong  j 
I  am  wide  awake  to  them.  A  single  moth,  beetle,  or  butterfly, 
may  be  a  paltry  thing ;  but  when  a  cabinet  is  arranged  by  genus 
and  species,  we  then  begin  to  admire  the  infinite  variety  of  a 
system  constructed  on  a  wonderful  sameness  of  leading  character- 
istics. And  why  should  paradoxes  be  denied  that  collective  im- 
portance, paltry  as  many  of  them  may  individually  be,  which  is 
accorded  to  moths,  beetles,  or  butterflies?  Mr.  Beddie  himself 
sees  that '  there  is  a  method  in  *  my  <  mode  of  dealing  with  para- 
doxes.' I  hope  I  have  atoned  for  the  scantiness  of  my  former 
article,  and  put  the  demonstrated  impossibiUty  of  gravitation  on 
that  level  with  Hubongramillposanfy  arithmetic  and  inhabited 
atoms  which  the  demonstrator — not  quite  without  reason — claims 
for  it. 
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In  the  Introduction  to  a  collected  edition  of  the  three  works, 
Mr.  Beddie  describes  his  Mechanism,  of  the  Heavens,  from  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  as — 

'  a  public  cluJlenge  offered  to  the  British  AasooiatioD  and  the  matho- 
m&ticiaiis  at  Cambridge,  in  Angnfit,  1862,  calling  npon  them  to  point 
to  a  single  demonstration  in  the  Frincipia  or  elsewhere,  which  even 
attempla  to  prove  that  TTnivenal  Qravitation  is  possible,  or  to  show 
that  a  gravitating  body  ooold  possibly  revolve  about  a  centre  of 
attraction.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and  never  wilt  be.  So 
sncb  demonstration  exists.  And  the  pnblio  mast  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  the  character  of  a  so-c^ed  "  certain  science,"  which  thus  shrinks 
from  rigid  examination,  and  dares  not  defend  itself  when  publicly 
attacked :  also  of  the  character  of  its  teachers,  who  can  be  content  to 
remun  dumb  under  soch  circumstances.' 

The  above  is  the  commonplace  talk  of  the  class,  of  which  I 
proceed  to  speak  without  more  application  to  this  paradoxer  than 
to  that.  It  reminds  one  of  the  funny  young  rascals  who  used,  in 
times  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  to  abuse  the  passengers,  as  long  as 
they  could  keep  up  with  the  stage  coach ;  dropping  off  at  last 
with  *  Why  don't  you  get  down  and  thrash  us  ?  You're  afraid, 
you're  aCraidl'  They  will  allow  the  public  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, but  with  somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  the  worthy  uncle  in 
Tom  Jones,  who,  though  he  would  let  young  people  choose  for 
themselves,  would  have  them,  choose  wisely.  They  try  to  be  so 
awfully  moral  and  so  ghastly  satirical  that  they  must  be  answered : 
and  they  are  best  answered  in  their  own  division.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  way  in  which  ssilora  cat'a-pawed  the  monkeys :  they 
taunted  the  dwellers  in  the  trees  with  stones,  and  the  monkeys 
taunted  them  with  cocoa-nuts  in  return.  Bat  these  were  silly  den- 
drobats :  had  they  belonged  to  the  British  Association  they  would 
have  said — No  I  No  I  dear  friends  ;  it  is  not  in  the  itinerary :  if 
you  want  nuts,  you  must  climb,  as  we  do.  The  public  has  referred 
the  question  to  Time  :  the  procedure  of  this  great  king  I  venture 
to  describe,  from  precedents,  by  an  adaptation  of  some  smart 
anapEBstic  tetrameters — your  anapEest  is  the  foot  for  satire  to  halt 
on,  both  in  Greek  and  English — which  I  read  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  with  the  point  of  which  I  was  much  tickled.  Poetasters 
were  laughed  at ;  but  Mr.  Slum,  whom  I  employed — Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  obliged  me  with  his  address — converted  the  idea  into  that 
of  a  hit  at  matbematicasters,  as  easily  as  he  turned  the  Warren 
acrostic  into  Jarley.  As  he  observed,  when  I  settled  his  little 
account,  it  is  cheaper  than  any  prose,  though  the  broom  was  not 
stolen  quite  ready  made : — 

1  1  2     . 
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Forty  tiripes  lave  one  for  the  tmaXUr  Paradaaen. 

H&rk  to  the  wisdom  the  sagea  preacli 

Who  never  have  learnt  wbat  they  tiy  to  teach. 

We  are  the  lights  of  the  age,  they  saj  ! 

We  are  the  men,  and  the  thinkers  we  ! 

So  we  build  np  gaess-work  the  hvelong  day, 

In  a  topej-turvy  sort  of  way, 

Some  witlt  and  some  wanting  a  ploa  b. 

Let  the  Britiah  Association  fnsa  ; 

What  are  theirs  to  the  feats  to  be  wrought  by  ns  ? 

Shall  the  earth  stand  still  ?    Will  the  ronnd  come  sqnaroP 

Mast  Isaac's  book  be  the  nest  of  a  mare  ? 

Ought  the  moon  to  he  taught  by  the  laws  of  space 

To  tnm  half  roand  without  right^boat-face  ? 

Onr  whimsey  crotchets  will  manage  it  all ; 

Deep !  Deep !  posterity  will  them  call ! 

Though  the  world,  for  the  present,  lete  them  fiJl 

Down  !  Down !  to  the  twopenny  box  of  the  stall ! 

TboB  i^ey— Bat  iho  marplot  Time  stands  by. 
With  a  Imowing  wink  in  his  taanj  old  eye. 
He  grasps  by  the  top  an  immense  fool's  cap, 
Which  he  calls  a  pbilosophaater-tiap : 
And  rightly  enoagh,  for  while  these  little  men 
Croak  lond  as  a  concert  of  frogs  in  a  fen. 
He  first  singles  oat  one,  and  then  another, 
Down  goes  the  cap — lo !  a  moment's  pother, 
A  spirt  like  that  which  a  rnshlight  atters 
As  jost  at  the  last  it  kicks  and  gntters  : 
When  the  omel  smotherer  is  raised  again 
Only  enoff,  and  but  little  of  tiiat,  will  remain. 

Bnt  though  uno  ovuUb  thos  comes  every  day 

Ntm  deficit  alter  is  also  in  play : 

For  the  vacant  parts  are,  one  and  atl, 

Soon  taken  by  puppets  just  as  small ; 

Who  ohirp,  chirp,  cbtrp,  with  a  grasshopper  glee, 

We  're  the  lamps  of  the  Universe,  We  !  We !  We  I 

But  Time,  whose  speeoh  is  never  long,— 

He  hasn't  time  for  it — stops  the  song 

And  saya — DQlipnt  lamps  !  leave  the  twopenny  boxes. 

And  shine  in  the  Badget  of  Paradoxes  ! 

When  a  paradozer  parades  capital  letters  and  diagrams  which  are 
£  good  as  Newton's  to  all  who  know  nothing  about  it,  some  persons 
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wonder  why  science  does  not  rise  and  triturate  the  whole  thing. 
This  is  why :  all  who  are  fit  to  read  the  refutation  are  satisfied 
already,  and  can,  if  they  please,  detect  the  paradoxer  for  themselves. 
Those  who  are  not  fit  to  do  this  would  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  answer  and  the  new  capitals  and  diagrams  on  which 
the  delighted  paradoxer  would  declare  that  he  had  crumbled  the 
philosophers,  and  not  they  him.  Trust  him  for  having  the  last 
word :  and  what  matters  it  whether  he  crow  the  unanswerable 
sooner  or  later  ?  There  are  but  two  courses  to  take.  One  is  to 
wait  until  he  has  committed  himself  in  something  which  all  can 
understand,  as  Mr.  Reddie  has  done  in  his  fancy  about  the 
Astronomer  Boyal's  change  of  opinion :  he  can  then  be  put  in  his 
true  place.  The  other  is  to  construct  a  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  that 
the  world  may  see  how  the  thing  is  always  going  on,  and  that  the 
picture  I  have  concocted  by  cribbing  and  spoiling  a  bit  of  poetry 
is  drawn  &om  life.  He  who  wonders  at  there  being  no  answer 
has  Been  one  or  two :  he  does  not  know  that  there  are  always  fifty 
with  equal  claims,  each  of  whom  regards  his  being  ranked  with 
the  rest  as  forty-nine  distinct  and  several  slanders  upon  himself, 
the  great  MuUy  Ully  Gue.  And  the  fifty  would  soon  be  five 
hundred  if  any  notice  were  taken  of  them.  They  call  mankind 
to  witness  that  science  vnll  not  defend  itself,  though  publicly 
attacked  in  terms  which  might  sting  a  pickpocket  into  standing 
up  for  his  character :  science,  in  return,  allows  mankind  to  witness 
or  not,  at  pleasure,  that  it  does  not  defend  itselfi  and  yet  receives 
no  injury  from  centuries  of  assault.  Demonstrative  reason  never 
raises  the  cry  of  Church  in  Danger  I  and  it  cannot  have  any 
Dictionary  of  Heresies  except  a  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  Mistaken 
claimants  are  left  to  Time  and  his  extinguiBher,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  thinking  non-claimants :  there  ia  no  need  of  a  suc- 
cession of  exposures.  Time  gets  through  the  job  in  his  own  work- 
manlike manner,  as  already  described. 

On  looking  back  more  than  twenty  years,  I  find  among  my 
cuttings  the  following  passage,  relating  to  a  person  who  had 
signalized  himself  by  an  efibrt  to  teach  comets  to  the  conductor 
of  the  Nautio<d  Almanac : — 

'  Our  brethren  of  the  hterary  class  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
small  amoant  of  appearance  of  knowledge  which  seta  up  the  scientific 
charlatan.  Thdr  world  is  large,  and  there  are  many  who  have  that 
moderate  knowledge,  and  perception  of  what  is  knowledge,  before 
which  extreme  ignorance  is  detected  in  its  first  prank.  There  is  a 
public  of  moderate  cultivation,  for  the  most  part  sonnd  in  its  judgment, 
always  ready  in  its  decisions.     Accordingly,  all  their  sncceHsful  pre- 
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tonden  bare  gome  prelengion.  It  is  not  so  in  science.  Those  who  have 
ft  ri^t  to  jadge  are  fewer  and  farther  between.  The  oonseqnenoe  is, 
iiiub  zoBJuj  scientific  pretenders  hare  nolAin^  btU pretotuim' 

This  ie  nearly  as  applicable  now  as  then.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  those  who  have  not  studied  for  themselves  fully  aware  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  quoted.  The  best  chance  is  collectioD 
of  cases ;  in  fact,  a  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  Those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  can  thus  argue  from  the  seen  to  the 
unseen.  All  can  feel  the  impracticability  of  the  Hubongra- 
millposanfy  numeration,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  equality  of 
contour  of  a  regular  pentagon  and  hexagon  in  one  and  the  same 
circle.  Many  may  accordingly  be  satisfied,  on  the  assurance  of 
those  who  have  studied,  that  there  is  as  much  of  impracticability, 
or  as  much  of  absiudity,  in  things  which  are  hidden  under 

Sines,  tangents,  secants,  i^dins,  ooainea, 
Subtangents,  segmenta,  and  all  those  signs ; 
Enough  to  prove  that  he  who  read  'em 
Was  jost  SB  mad  as  he  who  made  'em. 

Xot  that  I  mean  to  be  disrespectful  to  mathematical  terms : 
they  are  short  and  easily  explained,  and  compete  favourably  with 
those  of  most  other  subjects :  for  instance,  with 

Horse-pleaa,  traverees,  demnrrers, 
Jeo&ils,  imparlanceB,  and  errors. 
Averments,  bars,  and  protestandoa, 
And  pnis  d'arreign  oontinnandos. 

From  which  it  appears  that,  taking  the  selections  made  by  satirists 
for  OUT  samples,  there  are,  one  with  another,  four  letters  more  in 
a  law  term  than  in  one  of  mathematics.  But  pleading  has  been 
simplified  of  late  years. 

All  paradoxers  can  publish ;  and  any  one  who  likes  may  read.  But 
this  is  not  enough ;  they  find  that  they  cannot  publish,  or  those 
who  can  find  they  are  not  read,  and  they  lay  their  plaqa  athwart 
the  noses  of  those  who,  they  think,  ought  to  read.  To  recom- 
mend them  to  be  content  with  publication,  like  other  authors, 
is  an  affront :  of  this  I  will  give  the  reader  an  amusing  instance. 
My  good  nature,  of  which  I  keep  a  stock,  though  I  do  not  use  it 
all  up  in  this  Budget,  prompts  me  to  conceal  the  name. 

I  received  the  following  letter,  accompanied  by  a  prospectus  of 
a  work  on  metaphysics,  physics,  astronomy,  &c.  The  author  is 
eTidently  one  whom  I  should  deUght  to  honour  : — 
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•Sir,— A  friend  of  mine  has  mentioned  yoar  name  iu  terms  of 
pftnigerio  \_iW],  as  being  of  high  standing  in  mathematios,  and  of 
greotlj  original  thonght.  I  send  yon  the  encloeed  withont  comment ; 
and,  awmming  that  the  bent  of  yon^  mind  ia  in  ftee  inqoiiy,  shall  feel 
a  plearare  in  ehowing  yon  my  pcn^olio,  wbioh,  as  a  mathematician, 
yon  irill  acknowledge  to  be  deeply  interesting,  even  in  an  ednoational 
point  of  view.  The  work  ia  complete,  and  the  system  bo  far  perfected 
as  to  place  it  abore  oritiaism  ;  and,  bo. far  as  regards  astronomy,  as 
frill  Ptolemy  beyond  rivalry  [ne :  no  donbt  some  words  omitted]. 
BeUere  me  to  be.  Sir,  wiUi  the  profonndest  respect,  &o.  The  work 
is  the  reaalt  of  thirty-five  years'  travel  and  observation,  labour,  ex- 
pense, and  self-abnegation.' 

I  replied  to  the  effect  that  my  time  was  fully  occupied,  and 
that  I  was  obliged  to  decline  discassion  with  many  persons  who 
have  views  of  their  own ;  that  the  proper  way  is  to  publish,  so 
that  those  who  choose  may  read  when  they  can  find  leisure.  I 
added  that  I  should  advise  a  precursor  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
pamphlet,  as  two  octavo  volumes  would  be  too  much  for  most 
persons.  This  was  sound  advice ;  but  it  is  not  the  first,  second, 
or  third  time  that  it  has  proved  very  unpalatable.  I  received 
the  following  answer,  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  prefixing  a 
bit  of  leonine  wisdom  : — 

8i  doceaa  stnltnm,  Uetnm  non  dat  tibi  vnltnm  ; 
Odit  te  maltnm ;  yellet  te  scire  sepnltnm. 

'  8ir, — I  pray  yon  pardon  the  error  I  unintentionally  have  fallen 
into ;  deceived  by  the  F.  B.  S.  [I  am  not  F.  B.  8.]  I  took  yoa  to  be 
a  man  of  science  [omnia  homo  est  animal,  Sortes  est  homo,  ergo  Sortes 
est  animal]  instead  of  the  mere  mathematician,  or  human  calculating- 
machine.  Believe  me,  Sir,  yon  also  have  mistaken  your  mission,  as  I 
have  mine.  I  wrote  to  yon  as  I  would  to  any  other  man  well  up  in 
mathematics,  with  the  intent  to  c&U  your  attention  to  a  singular  fact 
of  omission  by  EocUd,  and  other  great  mathematicians :  and,  in 
selecting  you,  I  did  yon  an  honoar  which,  from  what  I  havo  just  now 
heard,  was  entirely  oat  of  place.  I  think,  considering  the  nature  of 
tJtie  work  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  you  are  guilty  of  both  folly  and 
presumption,  iu  assuming  the  character  of  a  patron ;  for  your  own 
sense  ought  to  have  assured  you  that  was  such  my  object  I  should  not 
have  sought  him  in  a  De  Morgan,  who  exista  only  by  patronage  of 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  unpardonable  piece  of 
presumption  in  offering  yonr  advice  upon  a  subject  the  magnitude, 
importance,  and  real  utility  of  which  yon  know  nothing  about :  hy 
doing  BO  yon  have  offered  me  a  direct  insult.  The  system  is  a  manual 
of  Philosophy,  a  one  inseparable  whole  of  metaphyaics  and  physio ; 
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embraomg  points  the  most  mtereBting,  laws  the  most  important^ 
doctrines  the  most  piiBfmtiftl  to  adrwioe  man  in  accordance  inth  tJie 
spirit  of  the  times,  I  maj  not  lire  to  Bee  it  in  print ;  for,  at  ■ —  , 
life  at  best  is  nnoertain  :  bat,  lire  or  die,  be  Bsaored,  Sir,  it  is  not  mj 
intention  to  debase  the  work  by  eeddn^  patronage,  or  pandering  to 
the  public  taate.     7oar  advice  vos  the  less  needed,  seeing  I  am  aa 

old-established  .    I  femain,  &o. — P.  S.   Yon  will  oblige  me  hj 

returning  the  prospectns  of  mj  work.' 

My  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  not  take  thie  traoBition  &om  tbe 
*  profouDdeat  respect '  to  tbe  loftiest  insolence  for  an  apoeraphv- 
ml  correfipondence,  to  use  a  word  I  find  in  the  Proepectos :  on 
my  hononr  it  is  genuine.  He  will  be  better  employed  in  die- 
covering  whether  I  exist  by  patronizing  others,  or  by  being 
patronised  by  them.  I  make  any  one  who  can  find  it  out  a  fair 
offer :  I  will  give  him  my  patronage  if  I  turn  out  to  be  Bufo,  on 
condition  he  gives  me  his,  if  I  turn  out  to  be  Bavius.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  considered  the  last  letter  to  be  one  of  those  to 
which  no  answer  is  so  good  as  no  answer. 

These  letters  remind  me  in  one  reepect  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  newspapers.  My  other  party  wrote  because  a  friend  had 
pointed  me  out :  but  he  would  not  have  written  if  he  had  known 
what  another  friend  told  him  just  in  time  for  the  second  letter. 
The  man  who  sends  his  complaint  to  the  newspaper  very  often 
says,  in  effect,  '  Don't  imagine,  Sir,  that  I  read  your  columns ; 
but  a  friend  who  sometimes  does  has  told  me  ....  *  It  is  worded 
thus :  *  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  your 
paper  of  .  .  .  .'  Many  thanks  to  my  friend's  friends  for  not 
mentioning  the  Budget :  had  my  friend's  attention  been  directed 
to  it  I  might  have  lost  a  striking  example  of  the  paradozer  in 
search  of  a  patron.  That  my  friend  was  on  this  scent  in  the  first 
letter  is  revealed  in  the  second.  Language  was  given  to  man  to 
conceal  hie  thoughts ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  do  it. 

Among  the  moBt  valuable  information  which  my  readers  will 
get  from  me  is  comparison  of  the  reactions  of  paradozers,  when 
not  admitted  to  argument,  or  when  laughed  at.  Of  course,  they 
are  misrepresented ;  and  at  this  they  are  angry,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  take  great  pains  to  assure  the  reader  th&t  they  arc 
not.  So  far  natural,  and  so  far  good ;  anything  short  of  con- 
cession of  a  case  which  must  be  seriously  met  by  counter-reasons 
is  sure  to  be  misrepresentation.  My  friend  Mr.  James  Smith 
and  my  friend  Mr.  Beddie  are  both  terribly  misrepresented :  they 
resent  it  by  some  insinuations  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  detect 
vhether  I  am  a  conscious  smotherer  of  truth,  or  only  muddle- 
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headed  and  ignorant.  [This  was  writtea  before  I  received  my 
laut  conunuQication  from  Mr.  Jamee  Smith.  He  tells  me  tbat  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  that  his  work  in  which  I  stand  in  the  pillory  is 
all  reprint :  I  have  no  doubt  I  confounded  some  of  it  with  some 
of  the  manuscript  or  slips  which  I  had  received  from  my  mnch 
not-agreed-with  correspondent.  He  adds  that  my  mist^e  was 
intentional,  and  that  my  reason  is  obvious  to  the  raider.  This  ta 
information,  as  the  sea-serpent  said  when  he  read  in  the  news- 
paper that  he  had  a  mane  and  tusks.] 

My  friend  Dr.  Thorn  sees  deeper  into  my  mystery.  By  the  way, 
he  still  sends  an  occasional  touch  at  the  old  subject ;  and  he  wants 
me  particularly  to  tell  my  readers  that  the  Latin  numeral  letters, 
if  M  be  left  out,  give  666.  And  so  they  do :  witness  DCLXVI. 
A  person  who  thinks  of  the  origin  of  symbols  will  bood  see  that 
666  is  our  number  because  ve  have  five  fingers  on  each  hand : 
had  we  bad  but  four,  our  mystic  number  would  have  been 
expressed  by  555,  and  woidd  have  stood  for  our  present  365. 
Had  n  been  the  niunber  on  each  hand,  the  great  number  would 
have  been 

(m+l)(4n*  +  25i  +  l) 

With  DO  finger  on  each  hand,  the  number  would  have  been  1 : 
with  one  finger  less  than  none  at  all  on  each  hand,  it  would  have 
been  0.  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Here  is  a  question  for  an 
algebraical  paradoxer  I  So  soon  as  we  have  found  out  how  many 
fingers  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  planet  have  on  each  hand,  we 
have  the  means  of  knowing  their  number  of  the  Beast,  and 
thence  all  about  them.  Very  much  struck  with  this  hint  of  diB- 
covery,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  means  of  developing  it.  The 
first  point  was  to  clear  my  vision  of  all  the  old  cataracts.  I  propose 
the  following  experiment,  subject  of  coiu^e  to  the  consent  of 
parties.  Let  Dr.  Thorn  Douhle-Vahu  Mr.  James  Smith,  and 
Thau  Mr.  Reddie :  if  either  be  deparadoxed  by  the  treatment,  I 
will  consent  to  undergo  it  myself.  Provided  always  that  the 
temperature  required  be  not  bo  high  as  the  Doctor  hints  at :  if 
the  Turkish  Baths  will  do  for  this  world,  I  am  content. 

The  three  paradoxers  last  named  and  myself  have  a  pen- 
tasyllabic  convention,  under  which,  though  we  go  fiir  beyond 
civility,  we  keep  within  civilization.  Though  Mr.  James  Smith 
pronounced  that  I  must  be  dishonest  if  I  did  not  see  his  argument, 
which  he  knew  I  ehould  not  do  [to  say  nothing  of  recent  accusa- 
tion] ;  though  Dr.  Thorn  declared  me  a  competitor  for  fire  and 
brimstone — and  my  wife,  too,  which  doubles  the  joke :    though 
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Mr.  Beddie  was  certain  I  had  garbled  him,  evidently  on  porpose 
to  make  falsehood  appear  truth  ;  yet  all  tliree  profess  respect  for 
me  as  to  everytluDg  but  power  to  see  truth,  or  candour  to  admit 
it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  though  these  were  the  modes  of 
opening  communication  with  me,  and  though  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  all  three  are  proper  persons  of  whom  to  inquire  whether  I 
should  go  up-stairs  or  down-stairs,  £c.,  yet  I  am  satisfied  they  are 
thoroughly  respectable  men,  as  to  everything  but  reasoning.  And 
I  dare  Bay  our  Beveral  professions  are  far  more  true  in  extent  Uian 
in  many  which  are  made  under  more  parliamentary  form.  We 
find  excuses  for  each  other :  they  make  allowance  for  my  being 
hoodwinked  by  Aristotle,  by  Newton,  by  the  Devil ;  and  I  permit 
them  to  feel,  for  I  know  they  cannot  get  on  without  it,  that  their 
reasons  are  such  as  none  but  a  knave  or  a  sinner  can  resist.  But 
they  are  content  with  cutting  a  slice  each  out  of  my  character : 
neither  of  them  is  more  than  an  uncle,  a  Bone-a-part ;  I  now  come 
to  a  dreadful  nephew,  Bone-the-whole. 

I  will  not  give  the  name  of  the  poor  fellow  who  has  fallen  so 
far  below  both  the  honestum  and  the  utUe,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
decorum  or  the  dulce.  He  ia  the  fourth  who  has  taken  elaborate 
notice  of  me;  and  my  advice  to  him  would  be,  Ifec  quarto  loqui 
pereona  laboret.  According  to  him,  I  scorn  humanity,  scandalize 
learning,  and  disgrace  the  press ;  it  admits  of  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  my  object  ia  to  mislead  the  public  and  silence  truth,  at  the 
expense  of  the  interests  of  science,  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
the  lives  of  my  fellow  men.  The  only  thing  left  to  be  settled  is, 
whether  this  is  due  to  ignorance,  natural  distaste  for  truth, 
personal  malice,  a  wish  to  curry  favour  with  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  or  mere  toadyism.  The  only  accusation  which  has  truth 
in  it  is,  that  I  have  made  myself  a  '  public  scavenger  of  science ' : 
the  assertion,  which  is  the  most  &lse  of  alt  is,  thnt  the  results  of 
my  broom  and  spade  are  '  shot  right  in  between  the  columns  of 
tbe  Athen(eii7n.  I  declare  I  never  in  my  life  inserted  a  word 
between  the  columns  of  the  Athenmtm :  I  feel  huffed  and  miffed 
at  the  very  suppoaition.  I  have  made  myself  a  public  scavenger ; 
and  why  not  ?  Is  the  mud  never  to  be  collected  into  a  heap?  I 
took  down  upon  the  other  scavengers,  of  whom  there  have  been  a 
few — mere  historical  drudges  ;  Montucla,  Hutton,  &c — as  not  fit 
to  compete  with  me.  I  say  of  them  what  one  crossing-sweeper 
said  of  the  rest :  ' They  are  well  enough  for  the  common  thing; 
but  put  them  to  a  bit  of  fancy-work,  such  as  sweeping  round  a 
post,  and  see  what  a  mess  they  make  of  it  I '  Who  can  touch  me 
at  sweeping  round  a  paradoxer?     If  I  complete  my  design  of 
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pubUahiDg  a  separate  work,  an  old  copy  will  be  fished  up  from  a 
stall  two  hundred  yeara  hence  by  the  coming  man,  and  will  be 
described  in  an  article  which  will  end  by  his  comparing  our 
century  with  his  own,  and  sighing  out  in  the  best  New  Z^land 
pronunciation — 

Dans  oee  toms-U 

C'4tait  d4jA  comme  fa  I 

And  pray,  Sir  I  I  have  been  asked  by  more  than  one — do  your 
orthodox  never  fall  into  mistake,  nor  rise  into  absurdity  ?  They 
not  only  do  both,  but  they  admit  it  of  each  other  very  freely ; 
individually,  they  are  convinced  of  sin,  but  not  of  any  particular 
sin.  There  is  not  a  syndoxer  among  them  all  but  draws  his  line 
in  such  a  way  as  to  include  among  paradozers  a  great  many 
whom  I  should  exclude  altogether  from  this  work.  My  worst 
specimens  are  but  exaggerations  of  what  may  be  found,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  thoughts  of  sagacious  investigators.  At  the  end 
of  the  glorious  dream,  we  learn  that  there  is  a  way  to  Hell  from 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  irom  the  City  of  Destruction  : 
and  that  this  is  true  of  other  things  besides  Cluistian  pilgrimage 
is  affirmed  at  the  end  of  the  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  If  D'Alembert 
had  produced  enough  of  a  quality  to  match  his  celebrated  mistake 
on  the  chance  of  throwing  head  in  two  throws,  he  would  have 
been  in  my  list.  If  Newton  had  produced  enough  to  match  his 
reception  of  the  story  that  Nausicaa,  Homer's  Phteacian  princess, 
invented  the  celestial  sphere,  followed  by  his  serious  surmise  that 
she  got  it  from  the  Argonauts, — ^then  Newton  himself  would  have 
had  an  appearance  entered  for  him,  in  spite  of  the  Prrndpia.  In 
illustration,  I  may  dte  a  few  words  from  'Tristram  Shandy': — 

'  "  A  soldier,"  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  interrupting  the  Corporal,  "  is 
no  mora  exempt  from  saying  a  foolish  thing,  Trim,  than  a  man  of 
letters." — "  Bat  not  so  oflen,  an'  please  your  honour,"  replied  the 
Corporal.     My  nncle  Toby  gave  a  nod.' 

I  now  proceed  to  die  out.  Some  preMory  remarks  will  follow 
in  time.*  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  that  all  is  not  barren : 
I  think  I  shall  find,  on  casting  np,  that  two  out  of  five  of  my 
paradoxers  are  not  to  be  utterly  contemned.  Among  the  better 
lot  will  be  found  all  gradations  of  merit ;  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  remarked  on  quite  a  different  subject,  there  may  be  little  to 
choose  between  the  last  of  the  saved  and  the  first  of  the  lost. 

'  Thrae  rematkB  were  never  written.— (Ed.) 
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The  higher  and  better  class  is  worthy  of  blame ;  the  lower  and 
worae  class  is  worthy  of  praise.  The  higher  men  are  to  be  reproved 
for  not  taking  up  things  in  which  they  could  do  some  good :  the 
lower  men  are  to  be  commended  for  taking  up  things  in  which 
they  can  do  no  great  harm.  The  circle  problem  is  like  Peter 
Peebles's  lawsuit: — 

'  "  Bat,  Sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on  me  so  hastily." 
— "  Te  oaonot  e^il  it,  Alan,"  said  my  &ther,  "that  is  the  Teiy  cream 
of  the  bosinesa,  man, —  .  .  .  the  case  is  come  to  that  pass  that  Stair 
or  Amiston  conld  not  mend  it,  and  I  don't  think  even  yon,  Alan,  can 
do  it  mnoh  harm." ' 

I  am  strongly  reminded  of  the  mooks  in  the  darker  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  per- 
haps two  out  of  five,  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  oF 
literature,  and  their  contemporaries  for  good  teaching  and  miti- 
gation of  social  evils.  But  the  remaining  three  were  the  fleaa 
and  flies  and  thistles  and  briars  with  whom  the  satirist  lumptf 
them,  about- a  century  before  the  Reformation : — 

Flen,  flyys,  and  frens,  popalnm  domini  male  csdnnt ; 
Thystlis  and  breris  creacentia  gramina  Iradnnt. 
Christe  nolens  gaerras  qai  oancta  pace  tneris, 
Destme  per  terras  breris,  flen,  flyys,  and  freris. 
Flen,  flyys,  and  freris,  foal  falJe  hem  thys  fyften  yeris. 
For  non  that  her  is  lovit  flea,  flyys,  ne  freris, 

I  should  not  be  quite  so  savage  with  my  second  class.  Taken 
together,  they  may  be  made  to  give  useful  warning  to  tiiose  who 
are  engaged  in  learning  under  better  auspices :  aye,  even  useful 
hints ;  for  bad  things  are  very  often  only  good  things  spoiled  or 
misused.  My  plan  is  that  of  a  predecessor  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second : — 

Heam  est  propositam  gentis  imperitas 

Artes  frogi  redden  melioris  vitce. 

To  this  end  I  have  spoken  with  freedom  of  books  as  books,  of 
opinions  as  opinions,  of  ignorance  as  ignorance,  of  presumption  as 
presumption ;  and  of  writers  as  I  judge  may  be  £urly  inferred 
from  what  they  have  written.  Some — to  whom  I  am  therefore 
under  great  obligation — have  permitted  me  to  enlarge  my  plan 
by  assaiiltB  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  assaults  which  allow  a  privi- 
lege of  retort,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself ;  assaults  which  give 
my  readers  a  right  of  partnership  in  tlie  amusement  which  I 
myself  have  received. 
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For  the  present  I  cut  and  nm  ;  a  Catiline,  pursued  by  a  chorus 
of  Ciceroa,  with  Quoueque  taudem  ?  Quamdiu  nos  ?  Nihil  oe  te  ? 
ending  with,  In  te  conferri  pestem  istam  jam  pridem  oportebat^ 
quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machinaris  1  I  carry  with  me  the 
reflection  that  I  have  furnished  to  those  who  need  it  such  a 
magazine  of  warnings  as  they  will  not  find  elsewhere  ;  o  aigw^ia 
eavetote :  and  I  throw  back  at  my  purauei-s — ^Valete,  doctores  sine 
doctrina ;  &cite  ut  proximo  congresau  vos  salvos  corporibus  et 
sanoa  mentibuB  yideamua.    Here  ends  the  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 
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I  THDTK  it  right  to  give  the  proof  that  tbe  ratio  of  the  cinmmference 
to  the  diameter  is  incxnnmenanrable.  This  method  of  proof  was  given 
bjT  Lambert,  in  the  Berlin  ifemoirt  for  176],  and  haa  been  also  given 
in  the  notes  to  Legsndre'a  Qeometry,  and  to  the  Enghsb  tnmBlaUon  of 
the  Bame.  Thongh  not  elementary  algebc^  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
a  stadent  of  OTdinarj  books. 

Let  a  oontinnod  fraction,  endi  as 


f  +  &c., 

be  abbreriated  into  ^      -r      7-     ■_  ,     each  fraction  being  nnder&tood 

0+  11+  /+  ftc. : 
ae  falling  down  to  the  side  of  the  preceding  sign  +■  In  ever}'  sach 
fraction  we  may  snppoBe  b,  d,  f,  &c.  podtave ;  a,  e,  6,  &c  being  aa 
required :  and  all  are  sapposed  integers.  If  this  sncceseion  be  con- 
tinned  ad  t^fmtfum,  and  if  ; ,  3,  -,  &a.  all  lie  between  —  1  and 
+  1,  exclnsive,  &e  limit  of  the  fraction  must  be  incommenenrable 
with  onily ;  that  is,  cannot  be  ~ ,  where  k  and  b  are  integers. 

First,  whatever  this  limit  ma;  be,  it  lies  between  —  1  and  +  1. 
This  is  obvionelj  the  caee  with  an;  fraction  "  ■--  , where u  is  between 

±  ]  :    for,  S,  being  <  1,  and^  and  q  integer,  cannot  be  bronght  np 
to +,   by  the  value  of  H.     Hence,  if  we  take  any  of  tbe  fractions 

b     b+    d'    6+    5+  /"* 

say  -       -,       51"®  have,  ^-  being  between  +  1,  so  is  t        ^,    so 
0  +   of  /+    A  A  /+     A 

therefore  is  f-       -^      2- ;  and  so  therefore  is  .^     -^       -       -?. 
d+    f+    h  6+    <it-    /+    A 
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Now,  if  poBBible,  let  ^       %      4c.  be  *   at  the  limit ;  a  and  b  being 
integers.     Let 

F,  Q,  S,  Ac.  being  integer  or  fractional,  as  ma;  be.     It  is  eaailj  shown 
that  all  most  be  integer :  for 


*  =  ? or,  E«ep-/q 

P       /+  K 

Ao.,  Ao.    Now,  since  a,  b,  b,  a,  are  iotcgers,  ao  also  is  p  ;  and  thence 

Q  1  and  thence  B,  Ac.     Bntsinoe-,    -,    %    -,  Ao.  are  all  between  -^  1 

B     A     p     Q 
and  +  1,  it  follows  that  the  nnlimited  snooeasion  of  int^crs  p,  q,  b, 
are  each  less  in  numerical  value  than  the  preceding.     Now  there  can 
be  no  snoh  unlimiied  snoceBsion  of  deieendttig  int^ers :  conseqnentlj; 
it  is  impossible  that   ?        ~  ,  &c.  can  have  a  commensurable  limit. 

It  easily  follows  that  the  continned  fraction  is  incommenenreble  if 
J-,    3,    Ac.,  being  at  first  greater  than  unity  become  and  continue  leas 

than  luiitj  after  some  one  point.     Say  that   -,    — ,  . . .    are  all  less 

than  unity.     Then  the  fraction  ^      —       ...  is  incommensursbie,  as 

proved :  let  it  be  k.     Then  | is  incommensurable,  say  X  j 

is  the  same,  say  ft ;  also    -, ,  say  v,  and  — ,  say  p.    But  p  is 

the  Iraction  f~  -f—  •  ■ .  itself ;  which  is  therefore  incommensmable. 
0+  <i+ 
Let  ^  X  represent 

^  ■*"T"*"2e(.  +  1)  +2-S-a(*+  l)(«+2)    ^  ■    ■ 
Let  J  be  positive ;  this  series  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  a,  and 
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approacheB  witbont  limit  to  nnitj  aa  t  increaeefi  withont  limit.  Cbange 
X  into  I  +  I,  and  form  ^  *  —  ^  (*  +  1) :  tha  following  equation  will 
lesnlt 

f  .-»(.  + 1)  =  ^-jj-l-^  ,(.  + 2) 

«■«  =  +.(.  +  *.(.  +  1)) 

^  a  being  —  ^-^^ ^ ;  of  wbioh  obflerre  that  it  diminishes  withont 

limit  as  a  incieftsea  withont  limit    Aeeordingly,  we  have 


*(. +  3),Ao. 


.+  (.  +  1)+  (.  +  2)  + 

And,  ^  (a  +  n)  diminishing  withont  hmit,  wo  hare 

a    *  (a  +  1)  a       _  a  a    a        _ 

;  •        f.         ".+  (.  +  1)  +   (a  +  2)  +   (.  +  8)  +  . 


(l  -^+      **      ..lor-isini.  Again^aisl-  ^  +   -^    . 
r      2!1       2-31-5    7  2  "     ■  ^i^''"  2        2-31 

or  ooe  z :  and  the  continned  liaotian  is 

is'  -i^      or  -  ■!  -L  ^  ' 


T+       i+       i+ 
"  °  IT  34^  ST 
Or,  as  written  in  the  nsnal  way, 


!  1+    3+     6+  ... 


3  -  a»* 

5  -ai* 
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Thifl  TWoli  ma;  be  proved  in  varioas  waye :  it  roaj  also  be  verified 
by  otloalmHtai.    To  do  tioB,  remember  that  if 


6i+  b,+  b,  +  ...  b,       Q,' 
=B»  <i\  +  <H,  <!»=''»  <li+i»  Qii  ').=''«  «»+«4  Q»,4c. 


a,  s  z,  a,  Bs  —  a!*,  o,  =  —  a',  o«  =  —  z*,  Og  =  —  a^,  4c. 
t,  =!,(,«  3,         b,  =  5,         &t  B  7,        b,  =  9,  Ac. 

p,  =  a  Qi  =  1 

P,  =  3  !B  <j,  =  3  -  !e» 

p,  —  15*  -  «•  Q,  «  15  -  6!i!» 

p,  =  105iB  -  lOse*  Q,  =  105  -  -iSit*  +  le* 

P(  ao  945  JB  -  105  fl!»  +  ai'  q,  =  9*5  -  420  !r»  +  If.  i« 

P,  =  10395  a  -  1260  le"  ■)-  2lz»  Q,  =  10395  -  4?25  a;*  +  210  z*  —  «« 

We  can  ase  this  algebnticatly,  or  aritbmeticallj'.  If  we  divide  p„  hy 
Q„,  we  shall  find  a  Beriee  agreeing  with  the  known  series  fiir  tan  x,  a» 
far  at  n  term$.     That  Beries  is 

^  *»    .    2a»    .    17  «T    ,    (i2*»  ^ 
"■*"T  "^76^"^  SIS'   "*"2gS5  "^  ■■■ 

'fake  p^  and  divide  it  bj'  Q^  in  the  common  way,  and  the  first  five 
torma  will  be  as  here  written.  Now  take  x  =  1,  which  means  th^ 
the  angle  is  to  be  one  tenth  of  the  actual  unit,  or,  in  degrees  5°'729578. 
We  find  that  when  as  =  -1,  p,  =  1038-24021,  q,  =  10347-770999 ; 
whence  Pj  divided  by  <J,  gives  ■100SS46711.  Now  5=-729578  is  5"  43' 
46^"  i  and  &om  the  old  tables  of  Rheticns — no  modem  tables  carry 
the  tangents  oa  fai^the  tangent  of  this  angle  is  -1003347670. 

Now  let  le  =  j  ir ;  in  which  case  tan  le  b=  1.  If  ^  x-  be  commensar- 
able  with  the  nnit,  let  it  be  — ,  m  and  n  being  integers  .-  we  know  that 
^  T  <  1.     We  have  then 

Now  it  is  clear  that  ^—,  --— ,  — ,  &o.  mnst  at  last  become  and  con- 
tinue severally  less  than  nni^.  The  continned  fraction  is  therefore 
inoommensnzable,  and  oannot  be  nnity.     Conseqaently  a*  cannot  be 
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commenBarable :  tbat  in,  t  is  an  incommonBurable  quantity,  and  { 


I  thought  I  ahonld  end  with  a  grave  bit  of  appendix,  deeplf  mathe- 
matical :  bat  paradox  follows  me  wharever  I  go.  The  foregoing  is — in 
my  own  language — &om  Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster's  Engh'sh 
edition  o£  Legendre'a  Qeometry,  (Edinbni^h,  1824,  8vo.)  translated 
by  some  one  who  is  not  named.  I  picked  np  a  notion,  which  others 
had  at  Cambridge  in  1825,  that  the  translator  was  the  late  Mr. 
Qalbraith,  then  known  at  Edinbnrgh  as  a  writer  and  teacher.  Bnt 
it  turns  oat  that  it  waa  by  a  very  different  person,  and  one  destined 
to  shine  in  quite  another  walk ;  it  was  a  yoong  man  named  Thomas 
Carlyle.  He  prefixed,  from  his  own  pen,  a  thonghtful  and  ingenions 
essay  on  Proportion,  as  good  a  sabstitatA  for  the  fifth  Book  of  Eaclid 
as  conld  have  been  given  in  the  space ;  and  quite  enough  to  show  that 
he  wonld  have  been  a  distinguished  teacher  and  thinker  on  first 
principles.    But  he  left  the  field  immediately. 


(The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to  at  p.  285 : — Ed.) 

Michael  Stifelins  edited,  in  1554,  a  second  edition  of  the  Algebra 
(Die  Goes.'),  of  Christopher  Rndolf.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  works 
in  which  +  and  —  are  nscd. 

Stifelins  was  a  queer  man.  He  has  introdaced  into  this  very  work 
of  Rudolph  bis  own  interpretation  of  the  nnmber  of  the  Beast.  He 
determined  to  fix  the  character  of  Pope  Leo  :  so  he  picked  the  numeral 
letters  from  LEODECiMva,  and  by  taking  in  x  from  led  x.  and  striking 
ont  u  as  standing  for  myateriuin,  he  hit  the  nnmber  exactly.  This 
discovery  completed  his  conversion  to  Imther,  and  his  determination 
to  throw  ofi*  his  monaatic  vows.  Lnther  dealt  with  him  as  straight- 
forwardly as  with  Melancbhon  abont  his  astrology :  he  accepted  the 
conclnsions,  bnt  told  him  to  clear  his  mind  of  all  the  premiseB  abont 
the  Beast.  Stifelioa  did  not  take  the  advice,  and  proceeded  to  eettle 
the  end  of  the  world  ont  of  the  prophet  Daniel ;  he  fixed  on  October, 
1533.  The  parishioners  of  some  cure  which  he  held,  having  full  faith, 
began  to  spend  their  savings  in  all  kinds  of  good  eating  and  drinking ; 
we  may  charitably  hope  this  was  nob  the  way  of  preparing  for  the 
event  which  their  pastor  pointed  out.  They  anoceeded  in  making 
themselvea  as  fit  for  Heaven  as  Lazaros,  so  far  as  beggary  went :  but 
when  the  time  came,  and  the  world  lasted  on,  they  wanted  to  kill 
their  deceiver,  and  would  have  done  so  bnt  for  the  interference  of 
Lather. 
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Saint-Simon  and  Saint-Simonism; 
B  Chapter  in  the  HiaCery  of  9odaliim  ia 
Froni^e.  By  Abthi'b  J.  BoDTii,  UA. 
Crown  8t0.  price  7i.  6d. 

The  History  of  Philostqihy,  from 
Thala*  to  Comte.  By  Geoboe  Hbnbt 
Lewes.  Fourth  Edition,  oomded,  and 
partly  rewritten.    2  voUi.  8»o.  82t 


The  Mjrthology   of  the   Aryan 

NatJoQB.    By  Geoiiok  Vf.  Cox,  M.A,  late 
'Scholarof  Trinity  College,  Oxford.   2  Tola. 


hEditio 


t.Cd. 


Uaonder's  Hlstorioal  Treasury ; 

eompristog  a  Ucnerjil  Introductory  Oittlina 
of  Universsl  Historj-,  Bud  a  Scrjofl  of  Sepa- 
rate niatories.     Pep.  Gi. 

Critioal  and   Histoiioal   Ess^s 

contributed  to  the  EdinburgK  Rteiai  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MacaulAt  :— 

Stl-de-it's  Editiom,  crown  8vo.  G». 

People's  Editiu.i,  2  Tok.  crowD  Svo.  St. 

Cabinet  Eoinos,  4  toU.  24». 

Lidbaict  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  66i. 
History  of  the    Early  Church, 

from  the  First  Preacbing  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Coancil  of  Kioea,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Aitthorof  'Amy  Herbert,'  Sew  Edition. 
Fcp.  4i.  id. 

Sketch  of  the   History  of  Uie 

Church  of  England  to  the  RevoIntloD  of 
1688.    By  IliB  Ki-bl  Kev.  T.  V.  Short. 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Aaaph.    Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7i.  %J. 
History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Aecrasion  of  Christ  to  the  Convv- 
tion  of  ConstantJoe.  By  E.  Bubtom,  UD. 
late  R«gius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uoi- 
Tcrsity  of  Oxford,    Fcp.  8».  Gd, 


Autobiography  of  John  Hilton ;  ; 

or,  Hilton's  Life  In  bia  own  Words.     By  j 

tbe  Rev.  Jaiies   J.   0.  Graham,   M.A.  I 

Crown  8to.  with Tionette-Portrait,  priee5>. 

B.e  colic  otionB  of  Fast  Iiife.     By  ' 

Sir  Henrt  IIollasd,  Bart.  M.D.  F.I1.S.,    ] 
&c.  Fbyeidan-iD-Ordiaary  to  the    Qiiecn. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8to.  lOi.  6(t 
A  Memoir  of    Daniel  Uaolise, 

R.A.        By     W.      JiF-TiK      O'DriscOLL, 
M.R.I.A.  Burister-at'Lsw.    WithPortralt 
and  Woodcuta.    Post  8vo.  priee  Ti.  Gd. 
Memoirs    of    the     Marquis 

Pombal;  with  Extracts  from  Ma  Writings 
and  from  Deopatchea  in  the  State  Papers 
Office.  By  the  CoHDB  Da  Cab.-<ota.  New 
Edition.     Bto,  price  7* 

Beminiscences   of  Fifty  Tears, 

By  Mark  Bovd.     Post  8vo.  price  IDt.  Gif. 


Works. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Bnmcl,  Civil  Engineer.  By  IsAiin.tRn 
BnuHEL,  B.C.L  of  Lincoln's  Ion.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Koceso  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Platw,  and  Woodcoti.    Bvo.  21». 

iKird  George  Bentiuck ;  a  Political 

Biography.  By  the  Right  lion.  B.  Dis- 
RAEU,  M.P.  Eiglitb  EJilion,  revised,  with 
a  new  Preface.    Crown  8vu.  it. 

The  Lifb  and  Iietteis  of  the  Bbt. 

Sj-dney  Smith.  Edited  by  bis  Daughter, 
Lady  HoLLAnn,  and  Mr*.  Aitstis.  Sew 
Edition,  com|dete  in  One  '\'olame.  Crown 
6vo.  price  St. 

Some  Hemoriels  of  B.  Z>.  Hamp> 

den,  Bietiop  of  Her^6rd.  Edited  by  hia 
Daughter,  HE:<niBTTA  HAUFOKy.  Bro. 
with  Portrait,  priee  lit. 
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Tfae  UfQ  Knd  TraveU  of  Ooorge 
WhilcAetd,  M.A.  By  J.tMns  FATEBScn 
CLEbsnurE.    Bva.  piivt  14). 

Kemoir  of  Pope  SixtoB  tbe  Fifth. 

By  Baron  UiJDKKR.  Truialilcil  frum  UN 
Ori^d  in  rrcnch,  wilh  the  Autlioi'i' 
MBClioE,byHDBBnT  E.  H.  Jrbkiioiiah. 
i  rati.  Sto.  Sit.  ^Xtarlg  rtadg. 

The  Life  and  Iiettsrs  of  Arsday. 

By  Dr.  Brsce  Jones  Secretary  of  Uie 
Royal  luititution.  Second  Kilition,  with 
Portrait  and  WoodcuLi.    £  rob.  8ro.  38«. 

FaradaT  as  a  DiBooverer.  BtJob» 
TvsnALL,  LL.D.  F,R.S.  KeirBniilJhMper 
Edition,  iriUi  Two  Portnita.  Frp.  8vo. 
Iiricc  3t.  Gd. 

The  Bofal  Zaatitutioii :  its  Fuuoder 
and  iU  First  Piorcsnrs.  lly  Dr.  Uexce 
JoMj',  Honorary  SccreUri-.'  Poll  Svo. 
price  ISi.  6J. 

Iieadera  of  Publio  Opinioo  Is  Ire- 
land i  Swift,  Flood,  (iratlan,  O'I'onncIL 
By  W.  E.  II.  Lb'kt,  M^.  Sew  Edition, 
reviwd  and  enlirsed.    Crown  Svo.  7i.  M. 

A  Qroup  of  Engliflhmen  (I'SO  to 

181  j) ;  Kecordi  of  the  I'oangei  Wedgwoods 
■nil  llirlr  Friendi,  etnbradug  tlie  History  of 
tbe  IHacorery  of  Photognphv.  By  Elixa 
HLTKTAnD.    8<-o.  16>. 

XAfe  of  the  Duke  of  Wellfaigtoii. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  R  Glsiq,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carafuUy  reriaed ;  trltb  copioua 
AddltioDi.    Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  6l 

Bistoryof  myBeligioiu  Opiniona, 

By  J.  H.  NkwhAh,  D  D.  Being  tha  Sub- 
itonce  of  Apologia  |ro  Till  Sua.    Post  Svo. 


Father   Kathev; 

By  JoHR  FsAvcu  Hacuibb,  li.P.  Poptdar 
Edition,  with  PntraiL    Crown  Gi-o.  3a.  UL 

DioUonaiy  of  Qeneral  Biography; 

ceolainlng  Coodae  UenKna  and  Soticcs  i^ 
Uw  most  EmiiMBt  ParNDi  of  all  Countries, 
tnm  tba  Earlieat  Age*  to  the  Present  Tinv. 
Edited  by  Willum  L.  K.  Gates.    8vd. 

Letten    and    TAt»   at    Franoia 

BacoD,  induding  oil  his  Occasional  Worka. 

C<dlected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
I       byj.  Si-eDDixG.    Vols.  I.  &  II.  Bvo.  34i. 
,       ToLa.lir.  &  1T.24«.    Xm.\.\2t. 
Felix  Hendelaaohn'a  Iietters  ftom 

Italif  and  Smlztriand,  and  Lrltm  from 
I  IS38  to  1847,  translated  Lr  Lady  Wallace. 
I        With  Portrait,     i  vrfs.  erown  Svo.  5a.  each. 

I  Memoira  of  Sir  Henry  Havelook, 

K.C.B.      By    Jons    Clark    Uabsb>U>. 

!        People's  Edition,  with  Portrait.  CrtnmSro. 

;       price  3(.  6d. 

I  Baaaya  in  Eoolesiaatioal  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  SitJ.SrcniiLT, 
LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  7*.  6d. 
Tiolaaitudea  of  FamiUeB,  By  Sir 
J.  Bersabd  Bi-KKE,  CD.  Ulster  Kicgof 
Anns.  Xew  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   S  vols,  crown  Svo.  Sti. 

Itivas  of  the  Queens  of  nfngiBn^. 

By  AcsEa  Strickland.  Library  Edition, 
new]]-  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Qaeen,  Antognphs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols, 
post  8vD.  7(.  Gi  each. 

Xanndefa    Biographical    Trea- 

snry.  Thirteenth  Edition  leconslrairted  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memrfi»,byW.LB.CATE.=L.   Frp.  6^ 


Criticism,  Pkiloaophy,  Polity^  ^< 


On  Bepreaentative  Oovemnient. 

lly  JoKx  Stdaht  Mili.     Third  Edition. 
Svo.  St.  crown  Svo.  !>. 


Principle*  of  Political  Soonomy.  B;  the 

same.    Seventh  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  80i.  or 

iu  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  &i. 
Ulilltkrlnlaiil.  Byttassame.  4tliEdit.aTo.5i. 
DtaMTtattoiM  uid  Siocnualoiia.   By  the 

same  Author.   Second  Edition.  B  vols.  8vo. 

price  86i. 
BnunliUiUoit   of  Biz  "W.  HMoUton'a 

Philosophy,  and  of  the  piindpal  Phitoso- 

phical  Queaiioos  discussed  in  his  Writinga. 

By  the  same.    Third  Ediliaa.    Svo.  1  Si. 


■€. 
The  Sultjeotlon  of  Women.    Bj 

Jobs  Stuart  Mili_    Xew  Edition.     Past 

Analysis  of  the   Fhenomena  of 

the  Unman  Mind.  By  James  Hili.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Kolei,  lUuatrativo  aal 
Critical,  by  Alexaxdcb  Baix,  Ayi>BE«r 
FmDLATEH,  and  Grx)nGE  Urotk.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Joiis  Stl-aet 
Hill.    S  vols.  Svo.  price  28i. 

The  Slementa  of  Folitioal  Eoo- 
nomy.  By  Heurt  Dtimcro  Hacleod, 
UJ^.  Bairlster-at-Law.    Svo.  IGt. 

A  DlotlonaiT  of  Follttoal  Zoonomy ; 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
and  PncdcaL  By  the  same  Author.  Tol. 
L  royal  Bvo.  90*. 
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A  Coloniat  oa  the' Colonial  Quei- 
tion.  By  John  Mathews,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.    Foat  8to.  61. 

I«rd  Baoon'a  Works,  oolleotod 
and  edited  by  B.  L.  Ellis,  MJ..  J.  Sped- 
tusa,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Ken 
■Dd  Cheaper  Edition.  T  vols.  Sto.  plica 
£3  131.  id. 

A  System  of  Iiogia,  BAtiooinatiTe 

■nil  Inductive.  By  Johs  Stvakt  Mill. 
Sereitth  Edition.    3  vols.  am.  25i. 

Tbe  Inatitatea  of  Jiutliiian ;  with 

English  latroduction,  Tmulition,  and 
Kotes.  By  T.  C.  Sakdars,  MA.  Bamster- 
at-Lav.    New  Edition.    8ro.  15t. 

The  Ethios  of  Ariatotlfl ;  wiOi  Essaja 
and  Sates.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  HA. 
LL.D.  Second  Edilioo,  revised  and  com- 
pleted.   2  vols.  Bto.  price  28<. 

TbeNioomaahean  Etbioa  of  Axis- 
totle.  Newly  translated  lalo  English.  By 
B.  WlLLlAua,  EA.  Fellow  and  lata  L«c- 
tunr  MettoD  College,  Oxford.   Svo.  12i. 

Baooa's  BssayB,  with  Aauotatloiu. 
By  R.  Whateli,  D.D.  late  Aicbbisbop  ot 
DubUn.    Sixth  Edition.    Svo.  lOi.  &1. 

Elements  of  Iiogio.  By  B.  Whatilt, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dnblin.  New 
Edition.    8ro.  lOs.  Sd.  crown  8to.  i$.  Sd, 

lilements  of  Rhetorio.  By  the  umt 
Author.  Nevr  Edition.  8to.  IDj.  Cd.  Crown 
Svo.  41.  6d. 


EhigUih.  BynanTmBa.  B;B.JA!(Bn'iiATSLT. 

Edited    by    Archtnshop    Wu.VTELT.      Blh 

Edition.    Fcp.St. 
An    Outline    of  the    ZfeoefisaiT 

Laws  of  Thonght :  s  Trestiae  on  Pure  and 
Applied   Logic      By  the  Host  Rer.  W. 
TiioMao:i,D.D.Ar<dibislKiporToTk.  Ninth 
ThODsand.    Crown  Svo.  Ci.  fid. 
The  Eleotion  of  BepresentatiTes, 

Parlinmentaiy  and  Unnictpal;  ■  Tnatise. 
ByTitouAsHAitE,B*rrister-at-I.aiT.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crowu  Bv< 

Bpeeohes  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macal'lat,  comEtedbyilimself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8ro.  St.  Sd. 

Lord   Maoaulay's    Speeohae   on 

Parliamentaiy  Befonn  in  1B91  luid  1882. 
ICmo.  prico  Osk  Sbilliko. 
Walker's  Pronotmoing  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language.    Thoroughly 
t^vised  EditioBl)  by  B.  H.  Smart.     8to,  SenaiBtely 

12i.  ISmo.  6fc 


A  Diotionary  of  the  EngUsh 
Language.  By  B.  G.  Latham,  UA.  H.D. 
F.B.8.  FonadedonlbeDietionaiy  of  Dr.S. 
JOKNSOX,  ai  edited  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.  TouD, 
with  numerous  EmeitdatiooB  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  X7. 

Thesaonu  of  BngUah  WatOs  and 
Phrases,  dassifed  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  sxpresnon  of  Ideas,  and  usist 
in  Litenir  Composition.  By  P.  H.  Booet, 
H.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.  IOj.  GiI. 

Three  Centuriea  of  English  Iiite- 

rsture.  By  Ciiahlks  Dl-ke  Yonok,  Begius 
Pnjfes»or  of  Uoilem  History  and  English 
Litersture  in  Qncen'a  College,  BelfssL 
Crown  Svo.  7j.  6rf. 
Iieoturee  on  the  Scienoe  of  Xian- 
guage.  By  F.  Max  UiiLLER,  M.A.  &c 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Instilnte. 
Sixth  Eilition.  2  voU.  crown  Svo  price  16s. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

FARnAK,  U.A.  F.U.S.  llenl  Mssler  ot 
Marlborough  CuUe^e.     Ciown  Svo.  Bi.  Sd. 

Southey'B  Doctor,  complete  in  Otio 

Volume,  edited  by  the  Rav.J.W.WAKTER, 
B.D.    Square  crown  Svo.  12i.  6d. 

Historical  and  OriUosl  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
TraiuUtion.  By  M.  M.  Kaliscii,  Fh.D 
Vol.  I.  Gtnttii,  Svo.  18t.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12».  Vol  IL  Exodut,  16*. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12i. 
Vol  III.  Leriticu,  Part  I.  lai.  or  ailsptcd 
for  the  General  Beader,  Si.  Vol.  IV.  Ltvi- 
Una,  Part  II.  15(.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Beader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Orammar,  with  Xxsrdsea. 
By  the  aame.  Part  I.  (hittna  vilh  Eier- 
ciMi,  avo.  I2t.  6d.  Ket,  b.  Fart  IL  £1- 
etptio^al  fornu  <md  ConttnLeti<m>,  12).  6^. 

WftTiiiRl   of  'Fti glial!    XiitenLtare, 

Hlalorical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  ByTaOH.vsABMOLi>,M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.  It.  Qd. 

A  Latin-EngllBh  Dictionary.  By 
Jons  T.  W)iite,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  E. 
BiDDLE,  U.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  Ho.  pp.  2,128,  price  42i. 

WMte'sColleKe  liOttn-BnglUh  Piotlon- 
ary  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  fcom  the 
FsiHit  Work  for  the  use  of  Univerwty 
Students.   Medium  8ve.  pp.  1,018,  price  IS). 

'WUte's  Junior  Btadent's  Oomiilata 
Latin-English  and English-Lstjn  Dictionary. 
Bevised  Edition.    Square  llmo.  pp.  1,068, 

.LiTiB,  6j.  6rf. 


\LatiS-E!(OIJSH,  7«.  8( 
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An  Sngllflh- Greek  Le^con,  «>n-  [ 

taining  ill  the  Greek  Wordinsel  bv  Writers  l 

nfgood  autboritj.     By  C.  D.  Yukce,  B^.  ' 

Kew  EdiUoD.    4to.  21i.  ; 

Vx.  Tonga's  New  X«xiota),  Bb-  ! 

gliih  uul  Gredc,  ibiidged  tma  hii  Iirger  i 

work  (m  >boTg].    Sqnan  12a>a  S*.  ti.  • 

The  Kaatery  of  IiBngnages;  or,  < 

the    Art    of    Speaking    FoiciBn    Tooginea 

Idiomatic&Uy.  Uy  Thouas  Fhendebgast,  { 

lute  orUicCiWlSFmceat  Madru.    Seconil  I 


Edition. 


ra.  6.. 


A  Oveek'SngliBh  I^xioon.  Com- 
piled by  U.  U.  Lint)EH,  D.D.  Doid  of 
Christ  C'liordi,  nd  It.  Scorr,  D.D.  Don 
of  Rochester.     Sbilb  EOitioo.    Crown  tto. 

priMBOi. 

A  Lexioon,  Greek  and  Sn^^h, 

atuidged  for  Scbooh   ftom  Lii>dell  end 
ScdTT'e  Ortd-Eiigliih  Ltiieaa,  Fonrtcentli 

Edition.    Square  13mo.  7i.  Oil. 


A  Tnetioil   Dictioiury  <a  ttw 

Fftdch  and  En^uh  LangnageeL  By  Pio- 
fiMSor    L^os    CoiCTAKSEAD,    Dianj    ycara 

AppoinCmrats,  &c.   Xew  Edition,  ovrfolly 
reviled.    Poet  Svo.  lOi.  S<£ 
Contuueau'B  Fooket  Dietaoiuiy , 

French    and    English,  abndged  tttmt  the 
Practical  Dictdouaty,  by  the  Anthoi.    Sew 
Edition.  IBmo.  price  3i.  6d, 
A  Sonskrit-Eng^uli  Diotion&ry. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
origtoal  Deranagari  and  in  Roman  lectcn  : 
with  References  to  the  Beat  EdlticoB  of 
Sanskrit  AnChon,  and  with  Etymologic* 
■nd  comparisooi  of  Cognate  Wuda  chie^y 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gotiiic,  and  Anglo-Sazm. 
Compiled  by  T-  Bksfst.    Svo.  S£s.  Sd. 

ICew  Fraotioal  Dlotionfiry  of  tbo 

German  I^ngna^;  Geimim-English,  and 
Engliili-GennaiL  By  the  Be*.  W.  L. 
Bi.icKi.ET,  MA.  and  Dr.  Caki.  Uabtis 
FhikdlIuder.    Post  Svo.  7t.  6^ 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


Tha     ConimoDiiIuia     Fhiloiopliar    In 

Town  and  Country.    Cruwn  8ro.  3(.  Gd. 
Zielanre  Hotm  in  Town  i  Bwiyi  Cobm>I»- 

tDTy,£Bthciical,  Uoial,  Social, and  Domestic. 
Crown  an).  Ss.  fid. 


Crltliial  liunya  of  ft  Conntr7  Parson, 

selected  from  Essays  contiibatcd  to  Fnutr'i 

Magaiiiu.    Crown  8to.  Si.  Sd. 
Blinder   .J^ftamoonl     at    the    Faiiah 

Chorch    of    a    Scottish    Unireisily   City. 

Crown  Sto.  3a.  6d, 
IiBBBona    of     Kiddie     Age,    with    some 

AcGOont    of     varioufl     Cities    and     Men. 

Croim  8to.  Ss.  6d. 
Counael  and  Comfort  Spoken  bom  a, 

City  Pulpit.     Crown  Svo.  St.  6d. 

Clutngad     Aq>ect*     of     l7aoluuig«d 

Truths;  MemorialsofSt.AndreiTs Sundays. 
Crown  Sro.  St.  6d. 


Short  studies  on  Great  Snlqects. 
By  J.tsiEs  AjTTiroiir  Fboudrv  HA.  lais 
FeQow  of  Exeter  Collide,  Oxfoni  i  rots. 
Svo.  !4s. 

Xiord  MftoaiilaT's  Uisbellaneons 

Writings: — 
LiBRAHT  EniTios,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21>. 
People's  Edition,  I  vol.  cronn  Sto.  4s.  6d. 

Iiord  Uaoaolay'B  Miacellaneons 

Writings  and  SrEEdiE:!.  Student's  Edition, 
in  One  Valiun<^  crown  Svo.  price  6i. 

The  Ber.  Sydney  Smith's  His- 

eellmeous  Wori»,  including  Peter  Ply  ml  ey^s 
Letters,  AHides  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Jtdinp,  Loiters  to  Archdeacon  Sngle- 
toD,  and  Oliver  UuceUancooa  Writings,  1 
voL  ctown  Svo.  Cs. 
Tba  Wit  Hid  Wiadom  of  ths  Ber. 
SmsEi  Sxrrn;  a  Selection  of  tlie  moat 
manoiable  Pusages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  Svo.  St.  GtL 

The  Edipae  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Beligions  Sceptic.       By   Uenet  Bogebs. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  Si. 


SalacHona  fMm  tb«  ConMpondMoa 
of  R.  E.  II.  GrejMD.  Sy  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7*.  Sd. 
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KEW  WORKS 


*i  LOSGMASS  Asi>  CO. 


Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectnm 
delivered  >t  the  Bojd  IiutitntiDn  of  Great 
Brilaia.  By  the  Ber.  F.  W.  Fakrar, 
HJl.  F.K3-  Post  8to.  with  3  Mips,  bt.Gd. 

Cihipofrom  a  Qermsn  Workahop ; 
bcdng  Eaajt  on  the  Science  of  Keliglon, 
md  Ml  HTduIegy,  TraditioDS,  and  Cnstoms. 
By  F.  Max  MBlleb,  M^.  *c.  Foreign 
Member  <4  tbe  Fcench  Inatltuta.  8  Tob. 
8to.  £2. 

An  Introduction  to  Uental  Pbi- 
losophf,  on  the  Induelive  Sletlind.  By 
J.  D,  UoBELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  lii. 


_ .  oonMliiJnR  the 
Anulysia  of  (he  IntdlcctuHl  Foircn.     By 
the  ume  Author.    Post  8vo.  7i.  Gd. 
The    Secret   t^   Hegel:    being  the 

llcgplian  ayslem  in  Origin,  Prtncijilc,  Fprm, 
and  Matter.  By  Jambs  HuTCuisom  Stih- 
Lixo.  2  volfl.  8yo.  28i. 
Bir  'W^Uliam  Hamilton;  being  Ibn  Phllo- 
>ophy  of  Perception  :  an  Annlyeie.  By  the 
■ame  Asthiii.     Sto.  5; 

Tlie    BenaeB   and  tlie   Intellect. 

By  Ai.gnnnwn  Bais,  LL.D.  Pmf.  of  Logie 
!□'  the  DniT.  of  Aberdeen.    Third  EdiUon. 


Mental  and  Horal   Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Etliici. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Scconil 
Edition.    Crown  Sro.  10>.  6d. 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  an  Ethical 
Inqniry.  By  SHAnn'ORiu  II.  Uouusox. 
2  Tola.  8to.  price  21». 


ireberweg*fl  System  of  Logic, 
and  HieCory  of  Logical  Doctrines.  Trans- 
lated, with  Kotea  and  Appendices,  byT.  M. 
LdDaAT,  ItJi.  F.B.S.E.     8ro.  price  IGi. 

The  Philosophy  of  Heoessity;  or, 

Xatural  Law  ai  applicable  to  hlental.  Moral. 
and  Social  Science.  By  Cuari-es  Boat. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9i, 

A  Haeual  of  AnthTopoloKy,  or  Science 
of  Man,  based  on  Modem  Ri^^cnrcJi.  By 
theaame  Author.    Crown  8vo.  Gi. 

On  Foroe,  its  Mental  and  Uorel  Coire. 
lutes.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo,  5>. 

Time  and  Space;    a  MctaphyBicnl 

Eaaay.  By  SiiADivouTll  II.  Huucsoa. 
8vo.  price  I6i. 

The  Discovery  of  a  New  World 

of  BeinR.  By  George  Tiioji-os.  Post 
Svo.  Cj. 

A  TreatiBe  on  Human  Nature; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rlnwDtal  Method  of  Beasoalng  into  Uonl 
Subjects.  By  David  nnjLE,  Edited,  with 
Notea,  Ac.  by  T.  H.  Ghees,  Fellow,  and 
T.  H.  G(ta«a,  late  Scbolar,  of  Balliol  Col 
lege,  Oxford.  [  Ja  the  jireu. 

EBsa;^  Moral,  Political,  and  Id- 

terar^'.  By  David  Hviie.  By  the  sanje 
Editors.  \_In  ihr  prat. 

*,*  The  aboTe  will  (orm  a  new  edilion  of 
David  Hume's  FhilntojAical  Wnrki,  com- 
plete in  Four  Volnmee,  but  to  be  hnd  in  Two 
aeparate  Section*  aj  " 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^t. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.     By  Sir  ; 

J.  F.  W.  HERacnw,  Bart.  M.A.   Eleventh  i 

Edition,  with  8  Platea  and  nnmCTous  Dia-  , 

granu.    Square  crown  Svo.  13$.  \ 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

Its  Application  to  Teireatrial  Subatancea 
and  the  PfajBiciI  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly'  Bodies.  Translated  by  Jiss  and 
C.  Lasseu.  ;  edited,  with  x'oles,  bv  W. 
Hfoaras,  LL.D.  F.B.S.  With  18  Plates 
<G  erilonred)  and  223  Woodcuts.     Svo.  28j. 

The  Sun ;  Baler,  Idght,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  Ricuabd 
A.  PsooTOR,  B.A.  F.RjLS.  With  10  Plates 
(7  coloured)  end  107  Woodcuts,  Crown 
Bvo.  price  14i. 


Navigation    and    Nautical    As- 

I  tronomy  (Practical,  Theoretical,  SclenUGc} 
.  for  the  nie  of  Stodenta  and  Praciicnl  Men. 
I       By   J.   Mbbrifieu),    F^BJl.S.    and    H. 

I        EVERS.    8vo.  Us. 

,  Oeleatial    Oltjjeots   for    Common 

Telescopes.  ByT.  W.  Webb,U.A.F.BJ,S. 
Se\r  Edition,  revieeil  and  enlarged,  with 
Map  of  the  Moon  and  Woodcuts,  lemo. 
price  7i.  Gd. 
A  New  Star  Atlas,  foi  the  Librsrr, 
the  School,  and  thalCAservaton',  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  .Two  Index  Plates). 
I  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celcs- 
I  lial  Objects  Ibr  Common  Telescopes.'  With 
I  a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
I  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  0  Diaerams.  'By 
I  BiCHAXD  A.  Phoctob,  BA.  Hon.  Sec 
1      BA.St    Ciown6vo.ea. 
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NEW  WOKK8 


Other  Worlds  than  Oars ;  ili« 
Plonlitr  of  Worldj  Stadiad  undn  tliB 
Light  of  Becnt  SdcDtiGe  Biwarchn.  B; 
B.  A.  Pboctoh,  B.A.  F.RA.a  Second 
Edition,  leviaed  uid  enUrgcd;  vilh  H 
lUsitnlkiiu.    Ciown  ivo.  I0«.  &t 

A   General  Dlotionary  of   Q«o> 

gnplij,  DetcriptiTf,  Physical,  Stilistical, 
and  Hlgtorinl  ;  brtoiiiK  ■  mniftela 
Uuetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Kkith 
JolinsroR,  F.R.iE.  Neir  Edition.  8vo. 
price  81i.  Bd. 
Eiaays  on  Astronomr.  Bj  RicuLitD 
A.  Ptocnia,  B.A.  Hod.  Sec  R.A.&  Dedi- 
cated, by  penoiwian.  Id  llie  Aslronomer- 
Hoyal  8vo.  with  10  IMaUa  and  JO  Wood 
Engraving*,  price  I2>. 


A  lf»TiiTQ.1  of  Oeogrsph7,  Phjueal, 
lodnftrul,  ud  Political.  By  W.  Hicbe)^ 
F.RG3.  ProC  of  Geog.  in  Eing'i  CoU.  and  in 
Qnem'a  Coll  Loud.  Witli  6  Hapa.  Fcp.  Ti.  6d. 

lCMindw*s  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Phyncal,  Historical,  Deacriplive,  and 
FoUtkaL  Edited  by  W.HcoiiE8,FJLa.Su 
With  7  Uapa  and  16  PIntea.    Fcp.  St. 

The    Pablio    Schools    AUas   of 

Modem  Gcogrqihy.  In  Thirty-Dna  Maps, 
exhibiting  dearly  the  mora  important 
Pbyaical  FeUant  of  the  Coontries  deli- 
neated, and  Xoling  all  the  Chief  Plaeea  of 

Historical,  Commercial,  and  Soda]  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Bl'tleb,  1I.A.  Imperial  quarto,  piiec 
3a.  6d.  sewed  J  bi,  cloth. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Ganot'fl  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Phyiics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
HM  of  ConegMud  Schools.  Transiatnl  and 
Edited  with  the  Author'a  aanction  by 
R  Atkimsom,  Ph.D,  F.C,&  New  Edition, 
reviaed  and  enlarged  J  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  726  Woodcuta.  Post  8to.  ]5j. 
Text>BookB  of  Soienoe,  Mecbaniral 
and  Phyelcal.  Edited  by  T.  11.  Uooi>evb, 
H.A.  Tbe  Mowing  may  now  be  had, 
I>ri<-e  8i.  6d.  each  :— 

1.  Gooukve's  Ifechaniam. 

2.  BtJMAHS  Uelale. 

8.  1Iii.i.ek's  Inorguic  Chemialry. 

4.  (iRirnnV  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

5.  Watson**  Plane  and  Solid  GtoDietry. 

6.  Haxweli/s  Theory  of  Heal. 

7.  Uiiiibifiei.d'!4  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration. 
Dore'B  Iiaw  of  Storms,  considered  in 
eonnesion  with  the  ordinary  Uovementa  of 
the    Atmosphere.     Tmnilatcd    by    R.    H. 
ScoiT,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8\-o.  10..  Sd. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grovk,  Q.C.  V.P.RS. 
Fiflb  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
DiMonrM  on  Continuity.  Sto.  lOt.  Sd. 
The  .DiicoarK,  aepanilely,  prica  2i.  6d. 

natural  FhiloBopby  for  General 

Reader)  and  Young  Persona ;  bang  s  Course 
cf  Phyiica  divested  of  Mathematical  For- 
mohc,  eaprewed  in  the  language  of  daily 
life,  and  iliuatratcd  with  E.tplanatory 
Figures,  ftmiliarly  elnindating  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Facta.  Translated  and  edited 
ftomGanot'a  'Courade  Phyriqne,'with  the 
Anther's  sanction,  by  E.  Atkiksos,  Ph.D. 
F.C.8.     Crown  8to.  wilb  Woodcut^  7».  6* 


Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.  B;  Pro- 
fessor Joh:*  Ttsdau.,  LI-D.  F.B.3.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  lOi.  M. 

Bonnd :  &  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de- 
Uveied  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Profeasor  Joio  TyXdali, 
LL.D.  F.B.S.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
md  Woodents.    Crown  Sto.  9i. 

^eiearohes    on    Diamagnetisiu 

and  Uagne-CrystalUa  Aclioo ;   including 
the  Question  of  IMamagnetic  Polarity.   By 
Profkwor  Ttkdali.     With  6  Plates  and 
many  Woodcuts.    8ro.  Hi. 
ITotes  of  s  Course  of  Nine  Iiec- 

tures  on  Light,  delivned  at  the  R<7al 
Institution,  a.d.  1869.    By  Professor  Ti^i- 

DALL.  Crown  Bvo.  1..  sewed,  or  li.  6d. 
cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenonuna  and  Tfaeoiief, 
deliTci^  at  the  Royal  Institntian,  a.d.  IBTa 
By  Professor  Tr:<DAi.L.  Crown  8vo.  It. 
sewed,  or  Is.  Gil  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Eleotrieify,  in 
Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  Db  La  Rivk, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Genera.  Trant- 
lated  by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.RA  3  toIs. 
8to.  with  Woodcuts,  £S,  13i. 

Fragments  of  Soienoe.  By  Jobx 
Tv-niALL,  LLD.  F.R.S.  Third  EdiUon. 
evo.  price  14). 

Ii^jht  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Series  of  Familiar  Eeaays  on  Scienti£c 
Sutjects,  Xatural  Phenomena,  &c.  Sy 
R.  A.  Pito<TOB,  B.A.  F.B^.S.  Crown  Sro. 
price  7i.  6d. 


Uiaii.zecy  Google 


NEW  WOKES 


Xiight:  its  InflucDM  on  life  and  Hwlth. 
By  FOHBta  Wlisujw,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(UoD.)    Fcp.  8vo.  e>. 

'Van  Der  Hoeren's  Handbook  of 

ZoohoOT.  Truulated  fnym  the  Secmd 
Dutch  EdiCioD  b;  the  But.  W.  Cure, 
1I.D.  F^S.  2  vols.  8T0.  with  S4  PUto  of 
FignT«,SOi. 

Froffsuor  Owen's  Leoturei  on 
the  Compuative  Anatomy  and  Fbj^ology 
of  the  InvertebntB  Anlmib.  Second 
Edition,  with  S»  Woodcoti.    8ro.21«. 

Tho  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Fh.rslalogj  of  the  Vertebnte  J^ilmals.  Bj 
BicHARD  OwGH,  F.K.S.  D.CX.  With 
1,473  Woodcuts.    S  Toll.  8F0.  £3  13*.  64. 

Xirby  and  Spenoe'a  Introduction 

to  Eatomologj,  or  Elementa  of  the  Natural 
Ulatory  of  Insects.  Crown  Sto.  bt. 
Homes  without  Haoda;  »  Doserip- 
tlon  of  the  Habitatioiu  of  Animali,  rUTil 
according  to  thdr  Priadple  of  Conatmctlon. 
By  Ber.  J.  G.  Wood,  MM  F.L.a  With 
■bout  140  Tignettea  on  Wood.    Sto.  Sli. 

Stavnge  DweUinga;  a  Description 
of  the  IlaUtations  of  Animals,  aMdged 
team  'Homes  without  Handa.'  By  J.  O. 
H'oOD,  M.A,  F.KS.  With  ■  New  Fiontiv 
piece  and  about  60  other  Woodcat  Blm- 
trationa.    Crown  8td.  price  7t.  M. 

Bible  Animiilfl;  &  Descriptbu  of  ever; 
LiTing  Cmtare  mentioned  in  tin  Soip- 
turea,  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By 
the  R«r.  J.  G.  Wood,  U.A.  FXA  With 
■bout  100  VignettM  on  Wood.    Sto.  2U 

The  HarmoDiee  of  ZTatture  and 

Unity  of  Creation.    By  Dr.  G.  Haktwio. 

Sto.  with  numerona  Hloatratloni,  ISf. 
Tho  8mi  uid  iU  Xiivlns  'Wondara.    By 

the  aame  Author.    Third  Edition,  enlarged. 

Sto.  with  tuwy  Illustrations,  21«. 
Tb6  Troptoal  World.  Bj  the  same  Author. 

With  S  Chromoxylogiaphs  and  172  Wood- 

cat&    Sto.  21*. 
Th«  BnbtemuieMi  World.   Br  the  nme 

Anthor.  With  8  Maps  and  about  80  Wood- 

ent  Qluitiationi^  incliujiog  9  full  slie  of 

page.    Sro.  prioeSli. 
Tha  Polar  World:  a  Popular  DaeripUan  of 

Han  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antaretio 

Beglons  of  the  Globe.    By  the  same  Author, 

With  B  Chromoxylograplu,  8  Haps,  and  86 

Woodcata.    8to.  !1(. 


ZnaeatB  at  Home;  a  FopnUr  Ac- 
eouut  of  British  InKctB,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transrormalions.  Bt  t)ie 
B«T.  J.  0.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.8l  Wiih 
upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engravdd  oa 
Wood,  1  coloured  and  21  full  size  of  page^ 
Sto.  iU. 

The  Origin  of  Cirilieatioa  and 

the  FrimitlTe  Condition  of  Han ;  Hcotal 
and  Social  Condition  of  BaTages.  By  Sir 
JoBx  Lt'BBocK,  But.  ll.P.  F.B.S.  Second 
Editioo,  rerised,  with  26  Woodcuts.  8ro. 
piiee  16). 
The    FrimitlTe    Inhabitants   of 

ScendinaTia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  IhrellEngs,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  SaTogee  in  the  North 
oTEorope  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  SvtM 
Nii^aos.    Si-o.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  IBi. 

A   Familiar    History  of   Birds. 

ByK  Starlet,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  if 
Norwich.    FL^p.  with  Woodcuts,  3*.  td. 

Maunder*a  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Kctionsry  of  Zoologr. 
Revised  and  conected  by  T.  8.  Cosaoui 

M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6a. 

The    Klemeota  of   Botaiiy  fin 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Editioa,  ro 
Tiaed  by  Thuuas  Miwrk,  F.L.S.  Fcp 
with  154  Woodcuts,  Si.  fid. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany,  or 
Popular  Dtctjonary  of  ths  Vegetable  Kiof - 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glot- 
SBiy  of  Botanicsl  Terms.  Edited  bj 
J.  LiflDLET,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Hoobe,  F.L.S. 
Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Wooikuts  and  20  Steri 
Platea.    Tn-oPAnTS,  fop.Svo.  12(. 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.  By 
Thomas  Rivers.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  4). 

lAudon's  Enoyolopesdia  of  Plants; 
comprising  the  SpeciQc  Churactar,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Flauts 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42i. 

Kannder*s  ScieDtUlo  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopedia  at 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
in  put  rewritten,  with  aboTe  1,000  new 
artidea,  by  J.  T.  JoiiNSOK.    Fcp.  <«. 

A  Dictionary  of  Soienoe,  Utera- 
tnie,  and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brahde  (the  Anthor) 
and  Georqe  W.  Cox,  M.A.  S  toIs.  medium 
Sra.  price  65*.  doth. 


Digii.zec.y  Google 


N'ZHr  VORES 


WW  UmCMAIIS  ini  00. 


Chemistry,  Medkine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Scietices. 


A.  Diotionary  of  Cliemlatry  and 

the  AIti«d  BraucLvg  of  othfr  Sdeacn.  By 
HsitRr  Watts,  F.C.S.  luislKl  br  RnlDcnt 
Scicntlflc  and  Pricticiil  Cbemiili.  fi  roll. 
UMliam  Snk  pri««  £7  Si. 
BnpplBmsnt;brinKlnitth«&emrdDfniemical 
DincerfryilowTi  to  thendoTtheyurlBeS; 
hiclnding  tilso  Bam-al  Additions  to,  and 
Corrfctions  of,  former  resnlte  which  h«»e 

Author,  uaiated  hy  tanntnt  Scientiflc  and 
Pnclkal  Uhr:Di«li,  CoDtribntors  to  the 
Original  Work.  8t«.  31t.  id. 
B«8e*roliM  in  MoleonlAr  Physios 
by  Hmrs  of  Itadinnt  Heat;  a  Serica  of 
Memoirs  collected  frnm  the  Philosopbica! 
TianaaeliuDs.  B;  Joi«  Tyhuali,  LL.D. 
F.E.9.     1vol.  gvo.  [/HtAiprcM. 

Xlemsnta  at  Chsmistiy,  Tbeore- 

tieal  and  PncdcaL  B/  Willux  A. 
UiiJ.aR,  H.D.  LL.D.  'Ptufrntw  of  Chemii- 
try,  King'a  College,  Landoo.  Foortli  Edi- 
UoD.    a  Tol).  Svo.  £a. 

Part  I.  Cuemioal  Finrsics,  15i. 

Part  II.  iNOROAMcCHBjiiffrBT,  Sli. 

Fabt  hi.  OiiuAxic  CiiEHtsraT,  21& 
A  Course  of  Fraotiaal  Chemistry, 

fbr  tho  use  of  Mailcsl  Studenli.  By 
W.Odi.i:io,H.B.F.RS.  Neir Edition, with 
TO  new  Woodeuta.    Crown  Bro.  7a.  td. 

OutUnes  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 
Notea  of  Cbonical  Facta.  By  the  aama 
AUhor.    Crown  Svo.  7i.6dL 

IieotiurM  cm  *"*— 'ti'  OhamlmtiT  Ddlrared 
at  the  itoynl  CoUege  of  Physjdana  in  1865, 
By  th«  aamo  Author.    Crown  Svo.  la.  (h1 

Select    Methods     in    Chemical 

Analysis,  chii'fly  !nur;5nnic.  By  Wilt.ias 
Croukes,  F.R.a.  With  n  Woodenta. 
Crown  8>ra.  price  IZs.  61^. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Iieotnre 
Boom.  By  TiioiiAS  Wood,  F.C.S.  2  vola. 
crown  Bto,  I.  on  Heu(,  Ac  price  6t. 
IL  «n  the  llctala,  price  ht. 

Tb*  Diagnosis,  Fatbolo^,  and 

Treatment  of  Discasea  of  Womoi )  inclndlng 
tb«  DiagDOsis  of  Fregnaney.  By  GRAicir 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &e.  President  of  the  Obate- 
tricnl  Society  of  Locdon.  Second  Edition, 
■ilarged;  with  116  Woodenta.   Svo.  24i. 

On  the  Snrgioal  Treatment  of 
ChUdrea'a  Diaeaaee.  By  T.  Holvks,  H^. 
he  lata  Swgeon  to  tha  Hospital  fbr  Sick 
Ghlldien.  Second  Edition,  with  9  nOm 
and  Ita  Woodcnti.    8vo.  21*. 


Lwttnraa  on  the  Disoaeon  ctf  In- 
fancy and  Childlwod.  By  Crabus  West, 
ILD.  &c    FifUi  Edition.    Sro.  ISi; 

On  Some  DisonlerB  of  the  IVer- 

vona  Syslrm  in  Childhood.  Being  tbe 
Lomloao  Lactam  delircred  before  the 
Bcyal  College  of  Phyaidana  in  Hanh  187L 
By  Cbarlei  Wist,  H.D.  Crown  8to.  it. 
Iiootiizea  on  the  Frtno^dea  and 
Practiee  of  Phyile.  By  Sir  Thonas  Wat- 
bos,  Bart.  M.D.  Phyrioan-in-Ordinary  to 
the  Qneoi.  Fifth  Edition,  tbonmghly  re- 
▼iaed.    3  TOla.  flw.  price  861. 

Leotnrea  on  Bnrgioal  Pathology, 

By  Sir  Jakes  Paokt,  Bart.  F.K&  Thin! 
Edition,  revised  andre^edited  tay  the  Author 
and  Profeaaor  W.  Tcbvkh,  M.B.  8to,  with 
lU  Woodenta,  »a. 

Cooper's  Diotionary  of  Fraotjeal 

Sar)(cry  and  Encydopnlia  of  Stiigical 
Sdeuce.  Ntnr  Edition,  bimght  down  to 
the  present  time.  By8L  A.LAnK,Snigcan(o 
SL  Maiy'a  Hoqutol,  Ac  awAcd  by  vaiiona 
Eminent  SnigMna.  Voi>  II.  Svn.  com- 
pletiDg  the  work.  [/■  Ihc/ireu. 

Cm.  Cbroido  Bronchitis,  e^Mdallj 
m  connected  with  Ooot,  Emphysema,  and 
DiscasM  of  the  Heart.  By  E.  Headi.ax 
Gbessbow,  M.D.  F.R.C J*.  &c  Svo.  7a.  6d. 

The  Climate   cX   tbe  Sonth   of 

Tantn  aa  Suited  to  Invalids ;  with  Kotion 
of  Meditemnean  and  other  WluKs-  Sut- 
tiOTS.  By  a  T.  WtLUAiM,  MJt  M.D. 
Oion.  Phy^dan  to  the  Eoapilal  for  Can- 
aumplion  at  Brampton.  Second  Edition- 
Crown  8vD.  6s. 

Polmonary     Consomption ;     it^ 

Katnre,  Varietica,  and  Treatment :  with  an 
Analysis  of  One  Thoaaand  Caaei  lo  cxon- 
plify  its  Duration.  By  C  J.  B.  Williams, 
M.D.  F.RA  and  C.  T.  Wo-UAan,  MA, 
BLD.  Oxon.  Pbyridani  to  the  Hoapftal  tea 
Consumption   at   Brompton.      Post    Svo. 

Anatomy,  Deeorlpttra  and  Snr- 

gical.  By  Heubt  Grat,  FJIS,  WHh 
■bout  410  Woodenta  ftnmlHssectionB.  Fifth 
Edhkm,  by  T.HoLjn8,M.A.  Cantab.  With 
B  New  IntroduotiDD  by  Uu  Editor.  Boral 
SN,3ai. 

The  Honse  I  Lire  in;  onFopnlar 
nioatratlona  of  the  Stmctore  and  FimctloDt 
oftheHmnanBody.  EdltedbyT.O.GlSTQ. 
New  Bdidoa,  with  26  Woodenta.  IGmo. 
price  2a.  6A 
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^•EW  WORKS 


r  LONGUAXS  asd  CO. 
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A  System  of  Bnrgery,  Theoretioal 

uid  Prarticil,  in  TmtlKs  by  Twions 
Anthors.  Edited  bj-  T.  Holues,  M^.  &c. 
Surgeon  snd  Lecturer  on  Sargery  >t  St. 
George's  Bo5piUl,  and  Sargeon-in-Ctuff  to 
the  Ueuopolitan  Pullce.  Second  Edition, 
thoronehly  revterd,  with  nnmeroiu  IIIos- 
tratioos.  S  rait.  Std.  £5  fij. 
Clinioal  Leotnrefl  on  Difieages  of 

the  Liver,  Jaundice,  and  Abdominal  l>rojmy. 
By  C.  McBoiiso.i,  U.D.  Pliytician  to  the 
Middlesex  RospitaL  Post  Svo.  with  2b 
Woodcut*,  10*.  td. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Ft^- 

riology  of  Htui.  Bj  tbe  1^  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.g.  and  W.  BowvAs,  F,R.8.  of 
King's  Collet^,  With  Dama^m  lllnstra- 
tioos.    ToL.  IL  Bvo.  25>. 

Vol.  1.  Sew  Edition  by  Dr.  LloneL  8. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  coane  of  publication, 
with  numeroDS  lUustmtions.  .  Padtb  I 
and  IL  price  7$.  Cd.  each. 


OatUnes    of   Physiology,  Human 

and  ComparatiTe.  By  JoHS  HAitsUAU,, 
F.R.aa  Profereor  of  Surgery  in  UniTerdty 
College,  London,  nnd  Surgeon  to  the  Uni- 
Tcrsily  CoUeifp  Jlo'pitol.  2  vols,  efcwn  8tp. 
with  122  Woodculs,  8^1. 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Fraotioal 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  laiger  wotIt, 
and  ihj-oughout  brought  dovn  to  the  pr^ 
sent  state  of  Mctlical  Sdi-nce.    Svo.  SGs. 

Df .  Pereira'a  Blementfl  of  Uateria 

Medica  and  Tlitraiieutios  abridged  and 
adapted  fur  the  use  of  ticdical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Prncliliunera  and  Sindenis ;  and 
comprising  nil  tlic  Medicines  of  the  British 
Plinrmacopiiii,  ivilh  »uch  others  as  are 
freqnenllj  onlered  in  Prescriptions  or  re- 
quired l^  Hie  PhTsif  ian.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor BnsTi.EV,  F.L.3.  4p.  and  by. Dr. 
RlII>^v(^oI^  K.C.S.  &c.  With  126  Woodcut 
Ilhistrati.ins.    gvo.  jirice  25*. 


27te  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


In  Fairyland  ;  Picturea  bom  the  Elf- 
World.  By  RicnAHD  DoiLE.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allixoii.ui.  With  Sxteen 
Pbtes,  containing  Thirty-six  Ueslgna 
printed  in  Colours.    Folio,  31i.  e<f. 

Albert    Ztarer,     bis    Life    and 

Works  1  induditif;  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchin.:^  hy  the 
Author  and  other  III  iiat  rat  ions.    Svo,  IGi. 

Hidf-Hour  Lectores  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Omn- 
niental  Artii.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  60  Woodcut 
lUnstratlonB,  8i.  GA 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England; 

the  Hymns  Traiulated  by  Miss  C,  WiSK- 
ttorth;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.    BaMREtT   and   Otto    Goldsoioiidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  ]2>.  Sd. 
The  n'ew  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  ilisln^ 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to. 
63i.  doth,  gilt  lop  )  or  £5  Si.  morocco. 

The  Iiifb  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Riciiaiid 
PioOT.  25  niuitrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  DeeJgna  by  JoiCT  Leioktoii, 
F.S.A.    Qnarto,  43i. 


Gate*  and  Farlie's   Horal   lEEm- 

hlcms;  with  Aphorbms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Satiuns!  comprising  lilEluj- 
ttntions  on  Wood  by  J.  Leightos,  F.SA 
with  an  appropriate  Tent  by  R.  Pioor. 
Imperial  Svo.  31i.  Cd. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    By 

Mrs.  Jamemin.    0  vola,  Eqn.ire  crown  8yd. 

price  £5  15j.  Sd.  as  follows:— 
Iiegenda  of  tba   Balnta  and  MBrtyn. 

Xew  Edition,    with  13  Etchings  and  1S7 

Woodcuts.      2  vols,  priie  31».  Cd. 
IiBKBiida  of  tbe  UonaetiO  Order*.     New 

Edilion,  wilh  11  Elchingj  and  88  WoodcBto, 

I  vol.  price  21>. 
IJegandB  of  the  Madonnk.   New  EdlUon, 

with  27  Etchings  and  IGS   Woodcuts.      1 

vol.  price  21s, 
Tha  HifltoTTof  Our Iiord, with tliBtofHia 

Types  and  Precnrsoia.   Completed  by  Lady 

E.UTLAKK.        Revised    Edition,    with    13 

Etchings   and   281    Woodcuts.       2   vol*. 

price  *2i. 
Lyra  Oermanica,  the  Christian  Year. 

Translated  by  Catherink  Wcskwobth, 
with  125  lUuslralions  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  LeiOHTos,  F.3.A,  Quarto,  2I». 
XiTiB  QermuiioB.  the  Chiiatlan  Life. 
Tranalatod  by  CiniERiSE  Wihkworthj 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Cluitrations  by 
J.  LEioRTon,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists, 
Quarto,  21); 
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NEW  WORKS 


BT  LOXGUASS  A 


The  Useful  Arts,  Manu/actireSy  ^x. 


Owilt'B  EooyolopEedia  of  AroU- 

Uxlun,  vilh  above  l.GOO  WoodcoU.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  AltmlionB  and  coDaidenble 
Additiona,  by  Wyitt  Papwobth.  8vo. 
{iriL-e  bit.  <id. 

A.  Uuuul  of  Architeotttre :  being 
>  Condi*  Histcrj  and  Expluution  of  the 
prindpal  Bt]:[ea  of  Europeui  Architeclure, 
Andent,  Hediievil,  imd  Itcnainancc  |  with 
th«ir  Chief  ^'iHaliont  and  ■  Glamty  of 
Technica!  Tenna.  lij-  Tiiumas  Mitchell. 
With  150  WoodoiU.    Crown  8vo.  lOi.  6d 


Hiatory  of  the  Oothio  BbvItbI; 

an  Aiuuipt  to  ^liew  hovr  far  lUe  (a«U  for 
Mcdiaval  Arpliitecture  waa  retaioed  in 
England  durinit  the  Inst  two  esnturica,  and 
has  bcai  re-deTplo|icd  in  the  preient.  By 
C.  L.  EasTLAKK,  Arcliitett.  With  48 
Illustrations  (36  full  hixe  of  paj,^).  Im- 
perial Bvo.  prii^  31i.  Cd. 

Hints  on    FouMhold  Taste   in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  othei  Delails. 
By  ChABLRS  L.  EastlAkE,  Architeet. 
Second  Edition,  with  about  90  lUoatrations. 
Square  crown  Sto.  tSi. 

IiatheaandTuTniDg,  Simple,  Ue- 
ehanicid,  and  Omuuental.  By  W.  Hksry 
NOBTHCOTT.  With  about  240  lUuatrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    8vo.  18*. 

Frinciples  of  Kecbanism,  dealgced 
for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Univerdtjes, 
and  for  Engineering  Stodenta  generally. 
By  B.  Willis,  H.A.  F.R.S.  Ac  Jacksonlan 
FrofeasorintbeUnir.ofCainbridi^  Second 
Edition  i  with  874  Woodcula.    8vo.  18* 

Handbook  of  Practical  Tele- 
fn'apby.  By  K.  8.  Culley,  Metnb.  Inst. 
C,E,  Engioeer- in-Chief  of  Telegraplu  to 
llie  Post-Oflice.  FiHh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  i  with  1 1 8  Woodcuts  and  0  Plates, 

Ure'B  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Hanu- 

factarcs,  ud  Mines.  ^:ith  Edition,  re- 
written and  g(eiUy  enlarged  hy  Robert 
Mi«T,  F3A  assisted  by  oonjetaiu  Con- 
tribulora.  With  2,000  Woodouta.  8  vols, 
medium  Svo.  £-1  lli.  Gd. 
Cateohinn  of  the  Stoam  Engine) 

in  ita  vaiioui  Applications  to  Mines,  Uills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  JoHB  EoLRKE,  C.E.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Gf. 


Bnoyolopradia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Praclical. 
By  E.  Chest,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuh^    6ro.  42i. 

TrestJilo  on  Mills  and  Hillwork. 
By  Sr  W.  FAiBBAiit:c,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Xew 
Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  S2i  Woodcuts. 
S  vols.  8vD.  8!(. 

Uwftil  lafinnutUm  for  Xln(in«erB.  By 
tlM  lanM  Author.  First,  StroTiDy  and 
TnuiD  Sebieb,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcata.    8  vols,  crown Svo.  10(.ad.«dL 

Th*  AppIio«tdOB  of  Cut  and  Wronght 
Iron  to  Bnilding  Purpons.  Bv  (he  sane 
Aotboi.  FoDTth  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  IGf. 

Iron  Ship  Bnilding,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
ExperimnitBl Beeearcbes.  BvSirW.FAiB- 
RAIRS,  Bart,  F.B.a.  WLih  4  Plates  and 
ISO  Woodcuts,  8td,  ISi. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applicalions  to  Mine*,  Hills, 
Steam  Xavifralion,  Bailwaya,  and  Agri- 
culture, By  J.  BoL'H!(K,C.E.  XewEdilion; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  MG  Woodcuts. 
410.  4S>. 
Beoent  Improvements  in  the 
Steam-Engine.  By  John  Boi-r.-se,  C.E. 
New  EdirioD,  hicluding  many  New  Ex- 
amples, with  124  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  Cl 

Boomo's  Examples  of  Modem 

Staaca,  Air,  and  Oas  Engines  of  the  most 
Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving  Machiueiy,  for  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  prac- 
tically described.  In  course  of  publication, 
to  be  completed  in  Twenly-ftiur  Parts,  price 
2i.  6d.  eacb,  fonniDg  One  Tohmw,  with 
about  GO  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Eagines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  P«co  and  War. 
By  Jons  BotnsR,  C.E.  ThiiJ  F.dition, 
with  61  Plates  and  i87  Woodcuts.    Quarto, 


CSt. 


Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  Jons  BoL-RNK,  C.E.  forming  ■  Key  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  B*. 

A     History     of   the     Hachine- 

Wrongbl  Hosiery  and  Lsce  Manufacture*. 
By  lVii.ii.vji  Felkis,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.  Wttb 
several  Illustrations.     Itoyal  8vo.  91a. 
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NEW  WORKS  P1.BLI9HED  BT  LOXGMASS  axd  CO. 
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HitchsU's  Hannal  of  Fraotioal 

Anaying.    Third  Edilian  for  tha  moat  put 
re-writleo,  with  all  the  recent  DiscoTerln 
incorponted.      B7   W.   Crookes,   F.R.S. 
Wiih  188  Woodcuti.    8vo,  28.. 
The  Art  of  Ferfamery ;  the  Hiaarj 

and  Thcorv  of  Odoun,  and  the  Hetfaodi  of 
Extracting  the  Aiomaa  of  Plants.  B/  Dr. 
PiEssE,  F.C.3.  Third  Edition,  vith  SS 
Wuodcuti.    Cnnrn  Sva.  lOi.  6d. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Benta 
Riid  Tillage*,  and  Claima  of  Townta  npoD 
Quitting  Fainu,  botli  it  Michaelmas  and 
Ladr-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J,  C.  MooTOX.    8vo.  10»,  M. 

On  the  Uonufooture  of  Beet- 
Koot  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Ckookes,  F.K.&  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   Sra.8«.6<i 


Fraotioal  Treatiae  on  Metallorgy, 

adapted  riom  the  lajt  German  Ediliaa  ot 
Professor  EenL'a  Sleialliirgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.K.a  See.  and  E.  BttHRia, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  a  vol!.  81-0.  with  625  Wood- 
cut.', price  H  19». 

IioudoD'a  Enorclopradia  of  Aj;ri< 

culture:  comprising  tha  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, aud  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Econoaiy 
of  the  Proiiuctions  of  Agriculture.  With 
I.IDD  Woodcuts.     6vo.  2li. 

laOudoD's  Snoralopndia  of  OaFdaniiiK : 

comprising  the  Theory  lad  Practice  of 
llarticullure,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  Wilb  l/KK) 
Woodcuts.    8i'o.  Bl«. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


Authority  and  Coiucieaoa ;  ttFree 

l>ebite  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Chamclecistica  ot 
Faith.  Edited  by  Conw.\t  Morel.  Post 
81-0.  7b.  6d. 

Beosona  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  uA  Ex- 
plained. By  the  Ber.  G.  S.  Drrh-,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  reviwd  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 
a™.  61. 

Christ  the  CODsoler;  a  Book  ofCmn- 
fort  tot  the  Sick.  With  a  Prehce  by  the 
Kight  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  8to.  6s. 

The  True  Dootrine  of  the  Euoha- 

rist.  By  Thomas  S.  L.  Voti-Vs,  D.D. 
Caiu>n  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Ilural  Dean.    8vo.  ISs. 

The  Student's  Compeadium  of 
the  Booli  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  Xotea 
Historical  and  Explanatoi?  of  the  Liturgy 
aftheChuich  of  England.  Dy  the  BcT.  IL 
ALLt>i!!i  IfAsH.    Fep.  Bto.  price  2(.  fid. 

Bynoi^nis  of  the  Old  Testament, 
their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Bev.  Kobbrt  B.  Girdle- 
STO!(E,M.A,    8ro.  price  15», 

Fundamentals;  or,  Baiea  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  Ood  ■.  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Fhiloeopby. 
By  the  Ror.  T.  Griffith,  M.A,  8vo. 
price  10».  6d. 

Ad  Introduotion  to  the  Theology 
of  the  Church  ot  England,  in  an  EzposiUon 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Artlclea.  By  tha  Rev. 
T.  P.  BoifLTBBB,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  Gk 


Christian   SaoerdotaUsQi,    vieKed 

from  a  Larmsn's  standpoint  or  tried  bv 
Holy  Scripture  and  tho  Early  Falhets"; 
with  n  short  Sketch  of  tho  Slate  of  the 
Church  (Vom  the  end  of  the  Thinl  to  tlic 
Refbrmation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  jAnDiMi,  M.A. 
LL.D.  Bto.  Sf.  Cd. 
Prayera  Selected  from  the  Col- 
lection of  the  late  Bsron  Ilunsen,  and 
Translated  hy  CATiiEnt:(E  Wiskwobtii. 
Fart  L  For  the  Family.  P.vrt  H.  Prayers 
and  Meditations  for  Private  Use.  Fc]<. 
Svo.  price  Si.  Gd. 

Ohnrohes  and  their  Creeda.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  PiiiLiF  Pbrrino,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist.  Crown  Svo.  lOs,  Hd. 
The  Truth  of  the  Bible;  Evidence 
from  the  Mosaic  and  otlier  Records  of 
Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  ot 
Man;  the  Science  of  Scripture;  and  from 
the  ArcliHilogy  of  Different  Nations  of  thp 
Earth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7«.  6rf, 

Consider  atlona  on  the  Revision 

of  the  English  New  Testament.  Dy  C.  J. 
Eli.itott,  D.D.  Lonl  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  Post  Svo.  price  fii.Gif, 
An  Exposition  of  the  89  Articles, 
Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Harold 
Bbowite,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Kinlh 
Edition.    Svo.  ISi. 

BfeSuoliiftticni-QiiBatloai  on  Bishop 
Broivng's  Exposition  of  the  Article*.  Tij 
the  Ber.  J.  Gorle,  H.A.    Feii.Ss.Ml 
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SEW  WOKKS 


Tlw  Voyage  snd  Sh^iwreOk  of 

St.  PmI  ;  with  DinortaCioiu  on  the  Shipi 
•nd  Ntvigalion  of  the  Ancient*.  By  Jambs 
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